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PREFACE. 


The system of transliteration nsed is the seme as in former 
volumes and need not be given here. With the exception of the 
alphabetical list of villages, towns and local sab>divisions in the 
Himalaya of the North-Western Provinces, this volume concludes 
all that I have undertaken to prepare. Since April, 1876, 1 have 
not been in charge of the North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, and 
what [ have done has been accomplished in the few hours of lei¬ 
sure that I could secure for the task and without assistance of any 
kind. The present volume was prepared for printing during my 
absence on furlough in 1882-83, and had the disadvantage of being 
carried through the press in India whilst I was far away from any 
references. Still, it is hoped that its contents will be found sug¬ 
gestive to many, of the lines that they should take up, not only for 
the higher aim of aiding in the great work of diffusing a know¬ 
ledge of India and its peoples, but for the personal aim of follow¬ 
ing out some study which may give to the student a fresh interest 
in life and help to dissipate the “general dissatisfaction ” which an 
eternal round of hearing petty cases and going through drills and 
parades, added to climatic influences, is certain to effect. The mate¬ 
rials lie around in abundance whichever way one’s tastes may lie, 
and it has been my principal object in all that has been written, to 
suggest to the rising generation of officials what they can do, and 
help them on the way. 

The chapter on Zoology is local as far as the Insecte, but for 
that division my work reviews the major portion of what has bee • 
written regarding the insects of India, excluding British Biirmah. 
It is an attempt for the first time in any European language to 
take stock, as a whole, of the species that have been described as 
occurring in India, and is necessarily full of omissions; for it is not 
in the power of any one to examine thoroughly the vast literature 
on the subject. Such as they are, these lists are offered as an aid 
to the student of our Indian fauna, and have been made more use¬ 
ful by a short introduction to each order and a reference to works 
where the subject will be found explained and illustmted more 
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fully. A work of this kind is necessary to induce those with time 
and tastes for investigating our exceedingly rich fauna to proceed 
with their work, and it is hoped that the publication of these lists 
will induce many to take to the study of some particular branch of 
natural history the materials for which have been indicated by me. 
I am indebted to Mr. Greig, Conservator of Forests, North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, for his interesting notes on the mammalia ; to Major 
Q. F. L. Marshall for the list of birds, and to Mr. Theobald for 
aid in compiling the list of reptiles and land and fresh-water shells. 
The authorities consulted in the remaining orders are fully noticed 
by me in the ‘ References ’ at foot of each, and the whole repre¬ 
sents the outcome of notes made during the last twenty years. The 
history of the Khasiyas of Kumaon and its rulers up to the pub¬ 
lication of this volume has no existence, and what I now give may be 
fairly taken as an example of what can be done by piecing toge¬ 
ther facts gathered here and there from writers in Latin, Greek and 
Sanskrit. Pursuing the Khasiyas or Khasas wherever they have 
been named by these writers, and all allusions to the Himalaya of 
the North-Western Provinces and the sacred world-famed shrines 
of Badarin4th and Kedarn4th, we have a fairly-connected history 
Qtf the people and the country from the very earliest times. The 
local inscriptions and the records of the neighbouring country of 
Nepal fill up many a gap and confirm or explain traci./'m. For 
tradition, 1 have had the valuable notes of the late i 'radatta 
Pant, a learned Brahman of Alraora, the results of whor, inquiries 
were transmitted to me by Sir John Strachey. I also examined the. 
records of all suits for revenue-free grants of land, chiefly decided 
by Mr. Traill, the first Commissioner of Kumaon, and from them 
obtained copies of the grai^ts made by the earlier rulers, which afford 
a fair series from the fifteenth century onwards, and confirm in a 
great measure or correct the data arrived at from traditional sources. 
They also explain in many instances the reasons for the grants, 
and thus afford valuable materials for history, and with the local 
genealogies give a fairly exhaustive and accurate list of the rulers. 

Th^ travels of Hwen Thsang have been examined and confirmed, 
and the sites of Brahmapura and the Amazonian kingdom of the 
* Queens of the East/ the Stri Rdjya ol the Purinas, have been 
ascertained. Tradition connected Kumaon with the celebrated 
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Vikramdditya, but I have shown that the popular story of that R&ja 
and his ora cannot be accepted ; that the Saka era was really estab¬ 
lished In 79 A.D., to mark the consecration of the Buddhist Saka 
king Kanislika; but tho Vikramdditya era was not us6d until the 
eighth century, though dating from 56 M. C., and was the invention 
of the anti-Buddhist faction. Neither of these eras is connected 
with the local history of Kumaon. 

Another important bye-examination is the question of the 
connection between tho Khasas and Katyuri rulers in Kumaon 
and the Kho people and Kator rulers in Kashk&ra at the western 
end of the Himalaya beyond Kashmir. This connection was 
suggested by the late Sir JI. M. Elliot, and I have examined it so 
far as my materials allowed, and have afforded the inquirer, by 
references, means for judging for himself of the correctness or 
otherwise of the conclusions at which I have arrived (p. 438). One 
outcome of this digression is the conviction that the time has 
passed for attributing to the small Aryan immigration to which we 
owe the Vedas, the origin of all the races who are assumed to be 
of Aryan blood, and even for holding that all so-called Rajpdts are 
of Aryan descent. What Aryans were, and how to tribes of com¬ 
mon origin the name has been denied, has been noticed ; and it 
would not he difficult to show that some of our oldest Rajput 
tribes are of Baktrian, Parthian or Skythian origin. ludeed, no 
result of my researches is of more importance than this, that the 
Aryans of the Vedas were soon absorbed by the indigenous popu¬ 
lations and the never-ceasing waves of immigrants, and have left 
behind them a language and a literature as their roost lasting 
remains. The Khssiyas of Kumaon have as much right to be 
called an Aryan race in its widest sense as many others with a 
more established name, but the fact that they have not yet come 
up to their plains brethren in caste and religious observances still 
excludes them from the ranks of the twice-born. A close observer 
can still see amongst them the working of those laws which have in 
the coarse of centuries transmuted many a similarly-situated tribe 
into good Hindis. A prosperous Kumfioni Dom stonemason can 
command a wife from the lower Rajpit Khasiyas, and a successful 
Khasiya can buy a wife from a descendant of a family of pure plains 
pedigree. Year by year the Brihmanising influence proceeds, and 
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people are becoming more orthodox in their religions observances 
and the fanes of the dii minorea are becoming somewhat neglected. 
No more powerful influence in this direction exists than the teach* 
ings of our educational department, strange as it may seem ; bnt 
with education comes a fitness for higher employment, and with ns 
in Kumaon, higher emoluments means respectability, and this in 
turn ensures orthodoxy. The few prayers of the hard-worked cul¬ 
tivator are improved into the lengthened ostentatious services of 
the well-paid leisure-loving clerk or contractor. 

The chapters on religion^ open up a new survey of the subject. 
We commence with religion as it is, and work upwards. We 
have before us a census of nearly one thousand temples, and the 
analysis of the forms worshipped in them gives us an accurate 
grasp of the existing phenomena. This accomplished, the historic 
method is adopted and the history of each form, or rathejr class of 
forms, is traced with the result that we find that Buddhism, 
though nominally dead, yet lives and is still the faith of the masses ; 
for the existing ceremonies and services can be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to Sivaism. This explains the 
apparent disappearance of Buddhism in the tenth to the twelfth 
century, and answers the query which has often arisen in the 
mind of the thoughtful observer,—how did Buddhism disappear 
what were the influences at work which led to the downfall of a 
religion which for fifteen centuries occupied the thoughts and held 
the affections of a great section of the Indian people ? The answer 
is clearly, that Buddhism has been absorbed by Sivaism and that 
both have been influenced to such a degree by the polydsemonistie 
cults of the aboriginal tribes as to preserve little of their original 
structure. This mingling of the pre-Brahmanical, Buddhistic and 
Animistic conceptions has given us the existing Hinduism of the 
masses, and has had even a considerable influence in moulding the 
tenets of the more esoteric schools. 

Our examination of the religious festivals observed in Kumaon 
supports these conclusions. The more popular of these are re¬ 
gulated by the solar calendar and the Saka year, and where 
held according to the luni-solar year, are by no means of Br&h- 
manical origin. They are the festivals at the two harvests; 

* Th«ae form, with considerable local additions, the enbetonoe of a paper read bj 
me before the Asiatiti Somety of Bengal. 
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^ote in honor of the N4gas at the Jeth Daeohra and K&g'pn- 
ehami, the great Saiva Sikta servicee of the first nine nights of 
Ohait and Asoj, and the festivals in honor of the mral deities, 
Qhantakam, Goril, Chanmn, &o. The sacrifice of kids is a part of 
almost all the ceremonies on these occasions, jonng male bnfialoes 
are also offered, and in former times human sacrifices were not 
uncommon at the temples of the dark half of the consort of Siva. 
All these facts mark the non-Brahmanioal origin of the more popular 
festivals of the mass of the people. An examination of the san- 
4hya or dailj prayers and of the services given in the DaatAar- 
midi paddkati or ^ mannal of the ten rites, &c.,’ also shows that the 
solid portion of the ritual is borrowed from the Tantras, the 
acknowledged fifth Veda of both Saiva and Banddha in the tenth 
oentary. Most of us have seen the natives of India at their daily 
devotions and have doubtless wondered what their meditations 
were, and what the curious movements of the hands within the 
prayer-bag (gaumukk) and muttered words intended. 1 am not 
aware that these have ever been the subject of inquiry, or that 
they have ever been recorded and explained, and now record the 
prindydm and its prefaces after a lengthened praotioe of them 
myself. The other portions of the ritual have never been given in 
such detail, and withont them the services cannot be either correctly 
appreciated or properly understood. Nearly all these oeremonies 
possess more or less ornate rituals which are full of those mystical 
formulae, dharanut, mantras, vijas and midras which appear to 
have been the fashion all over the world when the Tantras were 
written—for India has its dark middle ages quite as much as Eu¬ 
rope. In nothing is the kinship of race more distinctly shown 
than in the hbtory of thought in India and in Europe ; almost every 
theory advanced by Greek and Boman thinkers has its parallel in 
India; and in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs to be studied in any 
considerable Indian town, we can find cnrions and startling 
analogies with the broad beliefs of the inhabitants of onr European 
cities. Let this real union help ns in onr efforts to know each 
other, and to this end I offer this portion of my last contribution 
to onr'knowledge of the North-Western Provinces. 

Calcutta; 'i E. T. ATKINSON. 

20tA March, 1884. ) 
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Whilst Kumaon was thus broken up into a number of petty 

kingdoms under rulers of different tribes^ 
Eatydri, Kbasiya and others, a family estab¬ 
lished itself in the eastern parganab which succeeded, though after 
the lapse of many centuries, in reuniting the province under one 
ruler. The founder of this family was Som Chand, a Sombansi or 
Chandrabansi Rajp4t. Two stories are told as to the manner in 
which he first obtained a footing in Kumaon. The first informs ne 
that Brahm Deo' Katydri on settling in Sui was opposed by the 


* Another soooimt gires the asms as Baiehhls Dera and makas him tlw 
aaoestcr of Dhsm Deo and Brahma or Bir Deo. The Ba ts B 4Jss wars loidi 
•I KasonJ In the serenth and pcfhi^ also in the eighth oeatoy. 
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lUwat Ruja of Bomkot, who refused to render submission to one 
who was obliged to leave his own country and had not the power 
to enforce obedience to his authority. The people themselves were 
divided into factions, each under its own leader, who espoused 
sometimes the cause of one Rnja and sometimes that of the other 
according as interest or prejudice moved them. So matters remained 
for several years until there was no authority in the land and every 
one did that which seemed good in his own sight. The usual in¬ 
security of person and property ensured and worn out by quarrels 
which were undertaken for the sake of a few all parties amongst 
the people agreed that the absence of any form of government was 
intolerable and that as it was impossible to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of the rival Rajas, the people themselves should send a 
deputation to the plains to seek out a cadet of some royal house 
to rule over them. The chief men of Kumaon, accordingly des¬ 
patched a trusty messenger to visit the courts of northern India 
and select a Raja for them. In those days the lunar dynasty of 
Eanauj was famous throughout Upper India, and Som Chand, a 
member of that family, was found at Jhusi an ancient town on the 
left bank of the Ganges opposite the Ddraganj suburb of the city of 
Allahabad. His horoscope was carefully examined and pronounced 
by the astrologers to contain all those conjunctions of the planets 
which foretold a prosperous futuie and fitness for-the royal slate 
and he was at ence breught to Kumaon and installed at Champ&- 
wat. The second story makes Som Chand the brother of the reign^ 
ing Raja of Kana\rj and states that whilst on a pilgrimage to 
Badrinith he met Brahm Deo and so ingratiated himself with the 
feeble old man that he was invited to remain in Kumaon. Som 
Chand consented and received the daughter of Brahm Deo in 
xnarriage and with her os dowiy fifteen biaia of land in Champ&wat 
and considerable grants in the Bbabar and Tardii. There is much 
reason to doubt that such a person as Som Chand ever existed or 
at least that we can accept as history the stories told regarding 
him and his immediate successors in the local traditions, it seems 
better, however, to give this local history exactly as it exists and to 
state the reasons for distrusting portions of it in their proper place. 
Tliere Is no written history of Kumaon and the statements which are 
made in the course of this narrative are simply based on traditions 
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many of which were collected during the long and laborious 
life of the late Rudradatta Pant, a learned Brahman of Almora, 
and which were placed at my disposal by Sir John Strachey. Re¬ 
search has contributed very many additions and much corroborative 
matter and on the whole these traditions may be considered quite 
as fairly trustworthy in the earlier years as any other similar 
accounts in India, and in the later years they appear to be more 
accurate and complete than any other similar records with which 
we are acquainted. It ought not to be considered strange that 
there should be so few writings in existence relating to the times 
of the former Rajas of this country, if due regard be had to its 
history. In Garhwal few of the old families were left at the British 
occupation and the official records had been burned by the Gor- 
khdlis. In Kumaon, too, the successive revolutions led to a redis¬ 
tribution of property amongst the adherents of the party for the 
time being in power and all the old records were either destroyed 
or disappeared. 

Accepting, however, Som Chand as an historical personage, the 

main features of the several stories regard- 

Ound chronology. • , i j • x xl 

mg him may be resolved into the very pro¬ 
bable and simple statement that he came to Kumaon as an adven¬ 
turer and being of Rdjput blood married the daughter of the petty 
Raja of Sui and in course of time supplanted his father-in-law. 
Rut before we proceed further we roust examine the Chand chro¬ 
nology more closely and endeavour to discover some approximately 
correct date to which we can assign their settlement in Kumaon. 
Two dates are commonly given for this immigration ; one is 742 
or 757 V. S. corresponding to 685 or 700 A. D., and the other is 
1235 V. Sanvat or 1178 A.D. Even amongst those who adhere to 
the former dates there are variations in the successions and lengths 
of reigns which are very troublesome and difficult to reconcile. 
We shall therefore place the reader in as good a position as 
ourselves for exercising a ju.igment in this matter by giving 
the three principal lists which for convenience we will call 
A, B, and C. The list A. was obtained from Rudradatta Pant 
already mentioned ; list B. from Bhiraa Sinha, titular Raja of 
Kumaon at Almora, and list C. from an official report made 
in 1849 A. D. 
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List of Chand princes. 


Namea. 

Have or accession according to the YiKRAisa 
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A. 

B. and C. 

Aceession. 

Reign. 

Accession. 

Reiga. 

1. 

Soma 

Chand 

1 

• 1 

767 

91 

749 

91 

9. 

Atoia 

tf 


773 

19 

763 

7 

3. 

Ptirana 

t9 


797 

18 

770 

18 

4. 

Indra 

n 

• a* 

816 

90 

788 

10 

6. 

SORB&T 


9SS 

835 

36 

798 

18 

e. 

Siidlia 

99 

••• 

870 

20 

818 

10 

7. 

lianimira 

99 

• •• 

890 

23 

826 

17 

s. 

Bids 

f9 

• • • 

913-34 

IS 

843-65 

11 


Khasiya intcrrejniQiii 


928-1192 

196 

866-1087 

213 

9. 

Bira 

Cliaad 

• •a 

1122 

16 

1067 

13 

10. 

Bupa 

ft 


1137 

13 

1080 

20 

11. 

Lachchlimi 


1)50 

20 

i 1100 

a 

19. 

Dharma 

ft 

• •• 

’ 1170 

8 

’ IU'8 

19 

IS. 

Karma 

99 


1178 

19 

1127 

d 

14. 

Kalyan 



1197 

9 

ii.'te 

21 

16. 

NirUia/a 

t» 

••a 

i 1306 

21 

1167 

i ^ 

16. 

Nara 

ft 

• •• 

1227 

7 

1164 

' 18 

17. 

B&uakl 

U 

MS 

934 

18 

1 1182 

1 


It will be seen that the names in all three lists agree but there 
are differences in the length of the reigns of the pre-Khasiya 
Bajas and a transfer of the reigns of those who come afterwards 
which may well be due to the errors of copyists. For the next 
series all three copies differ in the length of the reigns and one 
gives a different order of succession :— 


Date of accession according to thb Yikbaxa ranyat an9 

LENGTH OF REIGN. 


Names. 

A. 

B 

• 

a 

Accession. 

Reign. 

Accession. 

Reign. 

Accession. 

Reign. 

18. R&ma Chand ... 

1262 

•0 

1213 

7 

1192 

91 

19. Bhikma ,, 

lie 63 

21 


19 

1313 

7 

90. Mcglia M 

1283 



9 


19 

91. Dbyana ,, 

1210 



14 

ISS9 

1 

92. Farbata,, 

13(19 



21 

1940 

99 

99. Thohar. 

1318 

14 



1269 

21 

94. Kairdn „ 

1332 

91 


mm 

1283 

7 
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The difference between the lists ‘ B ’ and ‘ C ’ is probably due 
to the copyist of list' C ’ mistaking in some instances the date of 
decease for the date of accession. Both these lists make Garur Gy4a 
Chand, the successor of Kalyan Chand differing in this respect 
from list A :— 


Names. 

A. 

Names. 

B 

c. 

Accea- 

aion. 

Reign. 

Accea- 

aion. 

Reign. 

Aecea- 

aion. 

Reign. 

SS. Triloki Chand, 


7 

Guru Gyan Chand 

1308 


1290 

18 

96. Damara 


1360 

18 

Udhyan 

II 

1318 


1308 

10 

S7. Dharraa 

$9 

1378 

23 

Atma 


133^ 


1318 

17 

28. Abhaya 

99 

1401 

30 

Triloki 

II 

1343 


1335 

15 

29. Garur Gyan 

99 

?4<1 

45 

Damara 

99 

1350 


1 


30. Narihar 

99 

1476 

1 

Dharroa 


13C3 




31. Udhyan 

99 

1477 

1 

Abhaya 

II 

1380 




32. Atma 

99 

1478 

1 

Hari 


1391 

19 



33. Hari 

>« 

1479 

1 

Vikrama 


1410 

9 



34. Vikrama 

99 

1480 

14 

Blurati 

II 

1419 

19 



36. Buirati 

99 

1494 

S4 

Batana 

II 

1438 

9 



36 Batana 

9l 

1518 

27 

Kirti 


1447 

18 

V As 

1 

37. Kirati 

J9 

1546 

16 

Pratapa 

If 

1465 

10 

y As 

38. Partab 

99 

1560 

14 

Tara 

tl 

1475 

17 

in D 

in 15* 

39 Tara 

99 

1674 

16 

Manik 

II 

1492 

11 



40. Manik 

9y 

1690 

9 

Kali ICalyin 

II 

1501 

18 



41. Kali Kalyan 

99 

1699 

9 

Fateh 

l> 

1581 

5 



42. Puni orPiiran 

>• 

1608 

4 

Bliikhma 

|l 

1526 

26 



43. Bhiklima or 


1612 

5 

Kaiyau 

fl 

1552 

25 



Bhiahma 

99 



Rudra 


1677 

30 



44 . Balo Kalyan 

II 

1617 

8 







46. Rudra 

*9 

1625 

29 








We have several grants of Rudra Chand dating from 1489 


Saka=1567 A.D. to 1518 Saka==1596 A.D. which agrees with the 
dates given in list A. viz. 1567 to 1597 A.D. and since as soon 
as we come to apply corroborative evidence we find it the most 
trustworthy of the three we may well accept it for all so far as it 
goes. We have an inscription of Yikrama Chand dated 1423 A.D. 
which also agrees w'ith the date given to that prince in list A. and 
again an inscription of the Mankoti Raja. 

Though accepting the later dates it seems impossible to retain 
Earlier datea cannot be ^^ose given for the earlier members of the 

family. If we retain 700 A. D. as the 
date of Som Chand’s accession we shall have to crowd the coming 
of Sankara, the vast political revolutions consequent on the down* 
fall of Buddhism, the reigns of the thirteen Eatydri Rajas 
known from inscriptions (three of whom ruled over twenty years 
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each) and the reigns of their successors into the sixty-six years 
between the visit of Hwen Thsang and the accession of Som 
Chand. We must confess, however, that there is nothing in 
the length of the reigns given in the lists which will admit of 
any considerable correction. The first eight reigns alone appear 
unusually long, yet they give an average of only twenty-one years, 
a by no means impossible chronology. Still we cannot accept 
the initial date and the only way open for reconciling the dates 
in the list with facts is either to reject Som Chand and his suc¬ 
cessors up to Thohar Chand as inventions of later-years or to 
accept them and revise their chronology. If we retain Som 
Chand and his successors as historical personages we mus^ aban¬ 
don the story of his marriage with the daughter of the last Kat- 
yuri prince of K41i Kumaon. Som Chand may, indeed, have 
married the daughter of a hill-prince but considering that the 
Katyiiri family must have then been settled in Joshimath and 
their later seat Kdrttikeyapura was yet unknown, the connection 
of their name with the bride of Som Chand must have been made 
many years after the marriage had taken place. If we abandon 
the connection between Som Chand and Brahm Deo there is little 
need for further adjustment, but if we retain the names and the 
story we must amend the chronology. The only suggestion that 
appears possible to me in this case is to omit altogether the 
Khasiya interregnum as an interruption in the Chand chronology. 
It is much more probable that the Khasiya dynasty was contem¬ 
porary with that of the Chands and only came into collision with 
them when Sonpdl Khasiya and Bfra Chand finally decided the 
question of the pretensions of their respective families to the tract 
along the Kdli. In one of the lists and in an old tradition Bfra 
is made a grandson of Sonsar Chand and not a mere descendant 
and it seems unlikely that the descendants of Sonsdr Chand 
should be so well known as at once to be selected to fill the 
throne if so many years had elapsed since his family occupied Cbam- 
pAwat. We might therefore fairly omit the reigns of the Khasiya 
Rajas as an interruption of the Chand chronology, and taking the 
more moderate reigns for this period given in the list B. we arrive 
at the date 1010 Sanvat or 953 A.D, for the accession of Som 
Chand. 
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There is much, however, to be said in favour of the suggestion 


Harakdcb’a statement. 


that the Ch'and history commences at a 
much later date. The date 1235 Sanvat 


or 1178 A.D. would, if we retained the existing names, compel us 
to crowd into the period between 1178 A.D. and 1423 A.D., 
the well-ascertained date of Vikrama Chand, some thirty-four 
reigns, and thus allow only seven years to a reign, a very low and 
improbable average. From a memorandum, made for Government 


by Mr. W. Fraser in 1813, on a conversation which he had with 
the celebrated Kumaoni statesman Harakdeb Joshi, the early 
history of the Chands is thus given :—“ The first Raja, a Rajpdt 
hy birth Thohar Chand, was taken from Jhusi at the age of 16 or 
17. His son, grandson and great-grandson succeeded when the 
line became extinct. On this event, a second person descended 
direct from the uncle of Thohar Chand by name Gy^n Chand was 


brought from Jhiisi and placed on the throne.” In the account 
of the succession to Thohar Chand one list makes Garur Gydn 
Chand sixth and the other makes him second in descent. Ac¬ 


cording to the more correct list be ascended the gaddi in 1374 
A.D. and Thohar Chand commenced to reign in 1261 A.D. The 
latter date is just thirty-eight years after the date on an inscrip¬ 
tion of the Dfilu Raja Krachalla noticed hereafter, which shows us 
that some years previous to the accession of Thohar Chand there 
were Chandrabansis in Kiili Kumaon. Of the three names given 
in the inscription not one agrees with any name in the li.sts, but 
unless we may suppose two or three families of the same clan of 
equal importance in the same tract these Chands of Krachalla’s 
inscription belong to the same family as the Chands of tradition, 
and therefore Thohar Chand can hardly have been the first of hisi 
race in Kumaon although he was probably the first to attain to 
other than very local importance. We gather this much, however, 
that in the first quarter of the thirteenth century at least three Chan- 
drabansi chiefs held the position of mandalika or heads of circles as 
the smaller fiscal sub-divisions were called and that they then owed 
fealty to the Raja of Doti and in no respect differed from the 
Rdwat Khasiya chiefs their neighbours. The latter alone have 
the title of Raja, and the inference follows that the pow'er and 
influence which the later traditions assign to the earlier Chands, 
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if true at all, must be taken as referring only to the mandctl or 
circle alone within which they exercised authority. 


Sir H. M. Elliot' 

Sombansis of Jhusi. 


states that Som Chand was a Chandel and 
not a Chandrabansi and that he came from 
Jbansi, not Jhijsi; but there is no authority 


for either of these changes in the local account. Tradition is 
unanimous in representing the family as of the Sombansi clan, and 
the name Jh6nsi was not known until its foundation by Bfr 
Sinh Deo in the reign of Jahangir.* Jhdsi stands on the site of an 
ancient city called Pratishthana and contained a Rajput colony at a 
very early date. The Sombansis of Partdbgarh in Oudh state 
that the original seat of their clan was Jhusi; that Sukrama Sinh, 
one of their ancestors who lived there, had three sons, one of 
whom went to Nepil, the second to Hardui, and the third re¬ 
mained at Jhusi. The son of the last was cursed by a Musalm4n 
fakir and lost his kingdom in consequence. If we assign Som 
Chand to this family we shall have to place him much later 
than the date given by Elliot, 1178 A.D. This latter date, how¬ 
ever, is clearly derived from Mr. J. H. Batten’s notes* quoted below 
and has no authority of its own. Like most of the dates given 
here it is founded on information received from some of the 
Eumaon Brahmans. From an old inscription dated in 1027 A.D., 
found at Jhusi, it appears that a Rajput family tlien held posses¬ 
sion of the tract of country lying along the left bank of the Ganges 
near Prayig, an ancient name of Allahabad. The names given 
ace *Vijayapala, Adyapala and Trilochanapala, and this would 


» Beames’ Elliot, 1, 73 * Gazetteer, I., 438. * Report on 

Kumaon aud Garhwal, page I6t: Mr. Batten’s note on this date is as follows:— 
“On a reference to contemporaneous history we find that the year 1194 A.O. 
is the date generally fixed fur the conquest of Kanauj by the arms of Kutb-ud- 
din, the Lieutenant of Shahab-ud>din, aud also that 1196 A D. saw him extend 
his victories across the Ganges to Budaim. It is 1 think extremely probable 
that au incorrect tradition may have anticipated the commencement of iho 
Chand dynasty in Kiimaon by 16 years, and that in the great revolution which 
transferred the empire of the Gangetic plain as far as Benares from the 
Rahtors to their Muhammadan victors, when the dispersion of numerous power¬ 
ful Hindu tribes took place everywhere; among them the earliest Chand and his 
followers found their way to Kumaon But, whether the e'evation of this race 
in the hills preceded or followed the fall of the Kanauj kingdom, the shock of 
that fall may well be siipp^ sed to bare reached to the foot of the Himalaya, and 
hanily to have been arrested at Budauu and the lower parts of Katehir. The 
rule of the hill poweta, whether Khasiya or Chand, if it had survived at all the 
decadence of the Katyura line, and the breaking of the Bajpfits petty chief- 
ehips, most have been rudely shaken at this period.'* * As. XYIl., 

621 J. A. 8 . Ben., XXX I., fi. 
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show US that so late as the first quarter of the eleventh century a 
Rajpdt colony existed at Jhfisi from which the Kuraaon Chands 
might have come. Jhfisi is also traditionally connected with the 
kingdom known as Harbong k4 raj, where the cruel and foolish R&ja 
Harbong lived. Elliot gives some account of his life and character, 
and it is to him that the Sombansi legend apparently refers when 
stating that the grandson of Sukrama Singh was cursed by a 
Musalman fakir. The Miisalmdns say that Harbongpur was des¬ 
troyed and Jhusi built and consecrated by Sayyid Ali Murtaza, 
who died as late as 1359 A.D., but this tradition is little to be 
trusted, for many acts are assigned to this saint which must have 
taken place long before the fourteenth century. The Hindus simi¬ 
larly ascribe the death of Harbong and the revolution in Jhusi to 
ACachchhindra and Qorakhnath, their great miracle-workers. The 
first is the great Buddhist patron saint of Nepal, Padniapani-Ary4- 
valokiteswara-Machchhindrauatha. Gorakhnatha, according to 
the Nepal annals,^ visited the valley in order to see the great 
Machchhindra in the reign of Raja Bar-deva in the Kaligata 
year 3623 or 521 A.D. Now Bar-deva is seventh in descent from 
the Lichchhavi Ansu-Varm.i, who was Raja of Nepal shortly 
before Hwen Thsang visited the valley in 637 A.D., so that the 
Nepalese Machchhindra may be assigned to the middle of the 
eighth century. From other sources, however, wo know that 
Gorakhnath must have lived in the fifteenth century* and that he 
was fiftli in spiritual descent from a Matsyendra or Machchhindra, 
who therefore lived in the fourteenth century or about the same 
time as the Sayyid Ali Murtaza. We must, therefore, reject both 
traditions and refer to the Musalman historians. Abul Fazl tells 
us that Mahmud made two expeditions to Benares one in 1019 and 
another in 1022 A.D., but these are not mentioned by other histo¬ 
rians and the inscription in 1027 A.D. shows that even if they took 
place Jhusi was not affected. In 1033 A.D., however, we have au 
account* of the conquest of Benares by Ahmad Nialtigin, who 
crossed the Ganges anchmarchingalong the left bank “ unexpectedly 
arrived at a city which is called Benares and which belonged to the 
territory of Gang. Never had a Muhammadan army reached this 
place,” and this wo would take as the date for the dispersion of the 
* ffrigbt’ii Nepal, 140. * Wilson, I., itl9. » Dowaou’a Elliot, II., ls/3. 

04 
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Rajpuf family who ruled in Jhiisi. Our adjusted date for Son) 
Chand’s accession is only fifty-eight years before the raid of 
Nialtigiu. 

The portion of Kumaon lying along the Kali has traditions' of 
„ its own regarding its earlv history which 

help to throw light on the state of the 
country at the time of the Chand immigration. The name ‘ Ku- 
maun’ had here its origin for Vishnu, in his tortoise incarnation, 
dwelt for three whole years on K^nadeo,* which ever afterwards was 
called Kurmdchala and hence the modern name Kunraon. It was 
not until after the Chands had settled in Almora that the name 
Kumaon covered its present limits and Kali-Kumaqn was restricted 
to its original signification. The people generally call themselves 
Kumai or Kali-Kumai, but in common conversation are known by 
the names of the fiscal sub-divisions in which they reside or are 
spoken of as Khasiyas by persons belonging to castes other than 
their OAvn. The mythological tradition regarding Kumaon tells us 
that the Lohughat valley and its neighbourhood was, in the Satya 
ages, inhabited by the Devas, Daityas and Rakshasas. When 
Rama slew the Rakshasa Kumbha-karna, he cut off the head of tho 
demon and sent it to Kumaon by the hands of Ilanuman, who cast 
it on the bill of Kiirmachala.. The skull filled with water and'be- 
came a lake some four kos square, and many of the Daityas and 
Rakshasas peiished in its waters. The lake remained diirina 
the Treta and Dwapara ages, and it was not until the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu as Krishna took place that any change occur-, 
red. Ghatotkaeba, son of Bbimasena by the Rfikshasi Hidimbi, 
invaded Kumaon and was slain by Kurma, Raja of Angadesa. 
Bbimasena subsequently arrived and avenged the slaughter 
of his son and kinsmen and to commemorate the event erected 
and endowed two temples; one in honour of Ghatotkaeba and 
the other in honour of his wife, the RAkshasi Hidinibi. The 
temple dedicated to Ghatotkaeba, who is now known as Gbatka- 
debta, is situate on the hill above Phungar,® one mile to the east 
of Champdwat, and the other is on the same hill a little lower down, 

> The greater part of the local folk-lore and traflitiona contained in the follow¬ 
ing aketuli of tlit; hUtory uf KuDianii are faithfully reprodneed fro'h the notet of 
the late Kndradatta Pant. * A peak in Patli CIMral to the cart of 

Chainpawat. *tihima i« aaid to hare choacn thia eite bccanae the 

iuliabitonto were K^ksliaaae and of the aame tribe u Hidloibf. 
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60 that the blood of goatn sacrificed to Ghatku is said to mingle 
with that of the offerings to Hidimbi. Bbimasena then broke 
the banks of the lake which were formed of the bony substance of the 
skull of Kumbha-karna and let out the waters which became the 
source of the Gandaki, now known as the Gidhiya river. The old¬ 
est seat of government in the tract was at Sul in the Lohughat 
valley, where the ruins of an ancient temple of the Sun exist 
amidst a Clump of lofty deodar (Indian cedar). The capital was then 
transferred to Domkot or Donkot, whose ruler was a Khasiya 
Thakur of the Rawat clan.^ The oldest of the existing forts is that 
of Katolgarh. 

When Som Chand came to Kumaon he built the first home of 


the Chands on the fifteen-acre plot received by him from his father- 
„ „ , . „ in-law and called it Rdj'b6nga* which sub- 

sequently gave place to the name Champd- 
wat. He found the country divided into a number of small pattis, 
in each of which was a semi-independent ruler. , These again took 
part in the quarrels of the two great factions, the Maras* and the 
Phartiydls. Perhaps in the entire history of India there is no 


record of such bitter and long-continued strife as has existed from 
time immemorial between these two parties. To their internecine 
strife is to be attributed the intrusion of the Chands in the tenth 


century, the downfall of the same family in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the defeat of our levies under Hearseyin 1815 and the litiga¬ 
tion in the Nain Singh case* in 1867. In the year of grace 1883, 
the feeling is as strong as it was eight hundred years ago, and the 
difficulties encountered by an alien ruler like Som Chand may 
readily be understood under the light of modern experience. Som 


1 BetnainB conBisting of old waIIb and chabdtraa are Bti'.l to be Been on the 
bite of Domkot, and pjrsonB who claim deocent from the B&wat Kaj is surrive 
in (VumdeB and villiigc Sail inCharal. Brery mole child born in the Kiwat’s 
family ooe to hare a mark on iti neck by which it waa known, but aince royal 
IKtwer dq^tarted from them the mark hm disapiieared. * Or royal 'fort,’ to 

diatinguiah it from the ordinary fortB of the Khaaiya chiefs. Similarly the 
word *razdi’ for quilt waa nerer used until the Gorkhali inmaiou frotn its 
Hkenesa in sound to the title ••lidja Rajdt ” borne by the Kumaon princes, 
nor would the Dchli olllciala call the Oarhwall Rajas < Sah ’ because of 
It" b?iiig pronounce.1 like ‘ Shih they always garc the affix * Slnha’ instead. 

* 'rhe Maiaa out of K&li Kumaon are known as Miihnroa, but the Maraa of 
Sui state that the latter are merely the Oearers of the Raja’s dmdi \wuhnr) 
or Pi'll mquin. Tiie people of Ryuni, near R.'inikh''t, who^ wore snbSL'qit.utly 
np,>oiiiteil totliia offl 'e, were of the Mulinra caate corresponding to the K.il|irs of 
the plains. The word * wwAa'a ’ may be accepted as the generic term, the worj 

* mdra* being p!!cali..r to Kali Kumaon. * Naiu Siugh waa a Alara. 
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Chand was, howaver, equal to the occasion. He first, with the 
assistance of the Tar&gi clan, subdued the Rawat Raja and having 
brought his small territory into a semblance of order, invited the 
petty chiefs and the heads of the factions to attend his darb<r. He 
treated each of the latter with equal Imnour and when he bad as¬ 
certained their power and the number of their adherents, he made 
the head of one faction the chief adviser and minister in civil 
matters and the head of the other faction chief of his forces. The 
principal village of the M<r<s was Kot with the fort of the Katol- 
garh and the chief village of the Fhartiy&ls was Dungari near Siii, 
and the headmen of these villages were the first Diw4n and Baksbi 
of the new state.* Som Chand next reviewed the village rights and 
constitution. He revived the ancient system of headmen in each 
village called hdf^asand sai/rfnas,who were responsible for the police 
and fiscal arrangements of their respective villages or groups of vil¬ 
lages. This was so very old an institution in these hills that the hiir~ 
has of Chaukur and Phungar declared to Som Chand that their office 
had come down to them in unbroken succession from the original 
Daitya rulers of Eumaon. The claim was allowed and permission 
was given to them to receive fees as representatives of the old rulers 
in all cases of trial by ordeal. The kdmddrs or immediate courtiers 
of Som Chand were Joshis andBishts and Muduliya Pandes of the 
Kanaujiya sub-division from the plains. The general civil and 
military administration was entrusted to the Joshis, whilst the 
Bishts and Pdndes, who were Brahmans of a superior caste, held the 
ofiSces of guruj purohit, paurdnik, baid and hatoya. These last 
were also called Ohautara* Brahmans, or those who did the four 
quarters of the work of the Raja. Som Chand must have bad 
considerable support to be able to reduce to submission the turbulent 
clans of his adopted country and hand over his small state intact 
to his son. At his death he possessed in right of his wife the 
southern half of the present parganah and by right of conquest the 
remainder. To this may be added Dhy4nirau and parts of the 
Rangor and S41am pattis of Chaugarkha. Som Chand, however, 
held all this tract, as many of his successors did, as feudatory of 
the Mah&r4ja of Doti, to whom he paid tribute, so that at ^this stage 

* Tbw two villages are still looked on as the head-qaartera of the reapeo- 
tive fttctiona and are each inhabited by people of its own party. •A term 

MOW used as a title, borne by the junior oiembera of the Kaja’a family in Ke^ 
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of their fortunes the Chand family was little better off than the 
majority of the more important landholders in the province. 

Som Chand was succeeded by his son Atma Chand, and though 

Atma Chand and his remarkable or worth recording took 

successors,075->i055 A.O. p]ace until the reign of Bina Chand, the 

tradition regarding him affords grounds for leading us to suppose 
that the work of consolidating the power and influence of the little 
state none the less progressed. We are told that the rulers of all the 
neighbouring petty states paid court to Atma Chand at Champawat. 
Some said that they did so because they feared lest they should be 
swallowed up in the process of extension which they had no doubt 
would be carried out as vigorously by his successors as had been 
done by Som Chand himself. Others excused themselves on the 
ground that Atma Chand was on his mother’s side a Katyuri and 
therefore entitled to their allegiance. The solidity of the basis of the 
Chand power assumed for the family at this time by the local an¬ 
nalists may easily be gathered from these excuses for their submis¬ 
sion made by those who were naturally opposed to the admission 
of strangers. Atma Chand was succeeded by his son Purana, of 
whom all that is known is that he was a great hunter and spent 
much of his time in the Bhdbar engaged in hunting. He was fol¬ 
lowed by his son Indra Chand, who is said to have brought into 
K6Ii Kumaon the silk-worm and to have introduced the manufac¬ 
ture of silk which flourished with a certain amount of success until 
the industry perished during the GorkhAli usurpation. The silk¬ 
worm was brought from China into Tibet by the Chinese Queen of 
Srongtsan Ganpoin the seventh century, and through his Nepalese 
Queen it was introduced into Nep61 and thence doubtless came 
into Kumaon. Of the immediate successors of Indra Chand, 
vie., SonsAr, Sudha, Hammira or Hari and Bina, nothing is 
known beyond their names. The last named died childless, 
and his death was the signal for a revolt of the Kbasiya popula¬ 
tion. 

Bina was a weak-mmded ruler who allowed the affairs of the 

_ . country to fall into the bands of unscrupu* 

The Kbuija revolt. ^ 

lous servants, so that on his death without 

issue, ** the Khasiyas lifted up their heads and established their 

rdj in K&li Kumaon.” The Brahman and Ksbatriya immigrants 
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and (hose who had grown wealthy undei the Chands were made 
to fuel the power of the Khasiya chiefs, “ for,” said they, “these have 
long tyrannised over us and our power has now come.” So bitterly 
were the hopeless friends of the Chands persecuted that all the 
men of note who did not belong to the party now in power fled 
from the provinces or were expelled by force aud filled the courts 
of tTie neighbouring states with complaints against the Khasiyas. 
Tlic Katyuris, too, in western Kumaoti were appealed to for assist¬ 
ance and invited to take back their old possessions, but they were 
too much occupied with their own affairs to be able to give any 
material aid and excused themselves on the ground that as “ the 
rvj of Kali Kumauu had been given by them as a free gift to the 
Chands, it belonged to the Chands, who should reconquer the 
country if they wanted it, that they would not take it back.” It 
would appear from this statement that the Khasiya revolution 
was the result of a national movement not only against the foreign 
dynasty but generally against all intruders frotn the plains. The 
names of fourteen of these Khasiya Rajas are given with the 
length of their reigns and they are stated to have ruled for nearly 
two hundred years over Kali Kumaon, acknowledging, however, the 
supremacy of the Raja of Doti as their Chaud predecessors aud 
successors are also said to have done. We have already consi-* 
dered the suggestion that the Khasiya revolution should not be 
allowed to interfere with the Chand chronology. It may fairly bo 
assumed that after tbe death of Atma Chand the family of the 
llawats of Domkot who emigrated thence to Sail began to lif? up 
their heads and that in the reign of Biua Chaud they actually 
seized on Champawat near their old home. The names of these 
Khasiya Rajas may well be the names of those of the Domkot 
house, fur they show no trace of lowland Rajput origin. The 
namea^ aie as follows with tbe length of their reigns:— 


1. 

Di jiir, 

81. 

e. 

Kalsn, 

11. 

11. 

Nign, 

19. 

». 

Jijiir, 

7. 

7. 

Jabal, 

90. 

18. 

Bhigtt, 

II. 

s. 

J&jar, 

19. 

8 

Mill, 

8. 

IS. 

Jaipal, 

16. 

4 . 

Jir, 

9. 

». 

Guno, 

19. 

14. 

8onp4l, 

It. 

«. 

Kiln, 

17. 

10. 

Bfrha, 

9. 

15. 

Tndra, 

IS. 


^ Compare some of the nomes oi the similar Kir&ti (tynesty of Nep&l given 
in Wright’s Nop&l, .aig, and Prinsep, II., 868. We have the names Quoa, Jigri, 
None Lnk, Quja. Yarma. Kesn, Sugo, Bhinibu, &c., in appearance of the ssnie 
character aa those given above. 
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Th« last name does not occur in list A. This was evidently a 
period of general discontent thronghout the hills amongst the 
aboriginal tribes. We find from the Nep&l chronicles that about 
this time the Vais Thakurs of Noakot raised the standard of revolt, 
and for 225 years Nepal was broken up into a number of petty 
principalities like Kumaon. To fix this date we have fortunately 
something more than mere conjecture. The Nepal annals as well 
as the Musalinan historians give the date 1324 A.D. for the emi¬ 
gration of Hara Sinha-deva from Simrauu to Nepal, where he 
founded the dynasty which succeeded the Thakuri princes. If 
from this we take 225 years, the date 1099 A.D. will give us the 
first year of the Thakuri rebellion in Nepal. But we are also told 
that for seven or eight years previous there was no Raja in Nep4!, 
because the last of the Karnataka Rajas, Harideva, was subdued 
by Mukund Sena.' Now of this Mukunda Sena we have no 
certain information, but we know that the Senas established a 
separate dynasty in Magadha in the last decade of the eleventh 
century and that Miidhava Sena, the great-grandson of the founder 
of the line in Bengal, visited the Jageswar temple near Alinora 
and bestowed lands on that institution. Prinsep* suggests the date 
1123 for this prince, which would be twency-five years later than 
the date of Mukunda Sena according to the Nepal annals. 


According to the chronology we have followed an inscrip¬ 
tion found at Gopeswar in GarhwAl be- 
Malla Bajas. , , . . , ta i .i 

lon<rs to this period, it records the 

erection by one of tlie Malla Rajas of a royal edifice in 
the year 1191 A.D. The translation of this inscription is os 
follows;— 


Inscription from Gopeswara. 

Om. Be it aa^picioug. The lord paramoant and most veoerable king of 
kings, the Are of whose valour has consumed the swords of his enemies, and 
the gems of whose nails are deeply tinged with the vermilion on the foreheads 
of the wives of inimical princes. Who in the depth (of bis understanding) 
and extent of his renown was like the great ooeau, and the splendour of the 
gem> of whose footstool flashed on all sides with the collected ra/s of luminoua 

* Wright, 178. * f rinsepi II., 278. 
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rubies on the heads of the assemblage of his allied and hostile princes. Who is 
as a lion amongst royal elephants and a ruler <i£ the land of Dtaaras* as 
Vikram&ditya had been of Vetala. .Who like Narayana uses all princes as his 
eagles (garuras), and is endued with the three energies. Wlio is sprung from 
the family of Gauda and is a tilaka (signet of royalty) to the Vairitha Eula 
and a recent incarnation of Bodhisatva. Tills is tho prosperons Aueka’ Malla, 
the iilaka on the rulers of the earth, who with his encompassing forces has 
subdued Eedira bhumi, and haring male his conquered territories as bis own 
prorince, free of warfare, the lord of earth has erected thereupon his royal 
edifice of Sri Padmapdda, which he has adorned with ereryth ng for his enjoy¬ 
ment, givinir of gifts and feasts. In the year of the Saka king-past lllSbj 
solar calculation * * * the number »f days past is Ganapati 13, Friday, tho 
9tb of moon * * * Written by * * * Malla Sri Baja Mslla, Sri Iswati 
Deva, Fandita Sri Banjaua Dera, and Sri Chandrodaya Dera, iu conjunction 
with the general and captain. 


B&rab&t trident. 


We have another record of this period in the inscription 

on the trident at Barahat in Tihri.^ The 
base or pedestal of this trident is made of 
copper in size and shape like a common earthen pot; the shaft is 
of brass about twelve feet long, the two lower divisions decagonal 
and the upper one spiral. The forks oi the trident are about 
six feet long, and from each of the lateral branches depends a 
chain to which formerly bells were attached. The local tradi¬ 
tion concerning it is that it was created by some Tibetan Baja 
to whom this part of the country was formerly subject. A copy 


* The original has here ddnaoa bh^gala raja velila vihramaditya, which should 
mean **a8 Vikraraidityu rules over Vei&la, so he (Aueka) rules over D&navaa 
and Bhugalas.” The * bh* of bhttgala may, however, be read as ' m* and so mean 
Mugala. The only tradition regarding the Mughals is thatcerlain tombs liodd 
with and covered by Urge tiles and stones have bceo found at Dwara and Bsgea- 
war and are assigned to a Mughal tribe who are said to jiave held central Ku- 
maon for twenty years. Harcourt notes that at different places in Lahul old 
tombs have been found and the local traiitions point to a ^•.ople beyond Tdr- 
kand as the builders of these tombs. Ten years is assigned as the period dar¬ 
ing which they remained in that valley, daring which time the Lahfilis took 
refuge in the upper heights and there cultivated and resided Kooloo, Ac, p. 
187. In Hunsa too there is a tradition of a Mongol invasion (Biddnlph's Tribes 
of tho Hindu Koosh, p 3i) anl the Maalai sectaries are called Mngloe (p. 11C). 
Tho earliest movement of the Mongols in force towards India took place in 
ISSI A.I) under Jingls Kh&n: SM Howorth’s Mongols, I., SO; Ooaglaa* Life of 
Jenghiz Kh4n, Londnn, 1877. Jingis Kh&u was bwm llsS.pEiclaimed chief of 
hlshnrdeiii I176and died In 1237. It is not nece-^sary, however, to connect these 
stranger's with the Mongols of history as they may have belonged to the same 
race anl have hiul given them tlie name suhscqoently best known. * The 

name may be read as Sri Bhkneka Malla. •!, A. S. Ben., V., ilT, 485, and 
As. Bes., XI., 477. » » .» » 
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of the inscription^ was forwarded by Mr. Traill to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta and was partly decyphered by Dr. W. H. Mill 
with the following result;—It opens with the invocation ^Soastif 
£n,’ addressed apparently to a prince, aud the first line contains 
the words ‘yasya yatra harma yachchhringochchluritam diptam^ 

^ whose and where is a palace which is on a lofty peak and splen¬ 
didly magnificent.’ The second line of the inscription consists of 
a somewhat turgid verse which may be translated thus:—“His 
son whose ample condition was exalted by a numerous army, 
devouring the juices of the earth like the sun of summer, then 
arising sat on the throne, and even with his bow unbent, still 
ruled with sage counsels and that abandonment of all selfish 
passions. He was originally by name Uddrackarita (the man 
of generous deed), being skilled in all holy duties, did even thus 
at once, as the best of the lords of power, reduce to fragments the 
army opposed to him, through crushing all other adversaries, chariots 
and all.” Thia is the whole of the second line. The third and the 
last which is in prose begins ^ p&tahpiUasyay “ the beloved son of 
a beloved father,” and ends with the words ‘ tilakam ydcadanke 
pidhatta tdratkirttih mkirtta yorakskaramatha tasydstu rdjnah 
Hkiram *—“ as long as the sacred mark remains in the body, so 
long has the glory of these two illustrious ones (father and son) been 
concealed: but henceforward may the immortality of this king be 
unshaken.” The meaning is not very clear and the word * mkirtta ’ 
for Mllustrions ’ is unusual, if not semi barbarous, in its formation.” 


Gopeswsr trldeot. 


A second trident of iron stands in front of the Gopeswara tem¬ 
ple having the ancient letters in copper 
soldered on in relief in the same way 
as that at Barah&t. The form of the letters shows them to 
be of the same age as those at Barah&t and they are accom¬ 
panied by three or four short inscriptions in modern Nagri 
cut in the metal of the iron sbaft.^ Three of these are illegible 
or rather appear to be in some other language. Dr. Mill gives a 


■ Pabliabed m No. plate IS., Yol V. of the Jouraal. * Daring a 

reoenS visit to Qopeawai X exanrined these inscriptions and found them now 
Htterij Illegible-K.T. A. 
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translation of the fourth, which, though it contains many errors, 
is in Sanskrit. The opening verse is in the same metre as that of 
the Barahat inscription ami.records that:—the illustrious prince 
Ancka Malla having extended his conquests on all sides, brought 
together {qiicere, humbled or made low) upon this holy spot sacred 
to Mali&deva, under the emblem of a pillar, the very sovereigns 
of the world whom his prowess had overcome ”—“ and thus 
having re-established this same pillar of victory, he acquired 
reputation. It is a pious act to raise up a worthy foe when 
he has been humbled. ” The figures taken from the plate 
given in the ‘ Journal of the Asiatic Society ’ show the shape of 
these tridents. A portion of the older inscription on that at 
Barahiit has been translated above and the inscription relating to 
Aneka Malla found at B. on the Gopeswar trident can refer 
only to the Aneka Malla of the Gopeswar inscription for whom 
we have a date. The older letters corresponding to those on 
the Baralmt trident must therefore be considerably earlier than 
the twelfth century and refer to an older dynasty than the 
Mallas. 

It was evidently a custom of the hill rajas to erect tridents of 

„ metal-in honor of Shiva as Pasupati. In 

^epat trideat. ^ 

the Ne{'41 annals^ we read that Sankara- 
deva caused a trisdl or trident of iron to be made which weighed 
a maund, and this “ he placed at the northern door of Pasiipati’s 
temple and dedicated it to him,” and there it remains to the pre¬ 
sent day. From the same source we are able to fix the country 
of this Malla Buja, the invader of Garhwal. The Malla Rajas of 
Ne[,al were descended from Ansu Varma, who, according to the 
Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, belonged to the Surajbnnsi family 
of the Lichchhavis of Vaisali near Patna. To one of them was 
born a son Abhaya, and on him the title ^ Malta’ or ‘ wrestler ’ 
w'as bestowed because his father was looking on at a wrestling 
match when the new’s of the boy’s birth was brought to him. This 
Raja had two sons—Ananda Malta, who reigned in Bhaktapur, 

1 Wright’a Nepil, 133; (he name f Malla ’ is also a family name of a dynasty 
vof kings ia the soatuern Maritha country. 
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and Jaya Deva Malla, who ruled over PAtan and Kantipur. Both 
these princes were expelled by a Karnataka (Carnatic) dynasty and 
fled to Tirhiit. Some of the family must have remained in NepAl 
for after a few generations we find that Raja Malla Deva and Kathya 
Malla of Patan founded the village of ChAp&gaon and another 
Malla resided in Kantipur. When the Karnataka dynasty came 
to an end and Nep&l was divided amongst a number of petty Th&- 
kuri chiefs, the dissolution of authority was preceded by a revolt 
of the ministers, people and troops at PAtan, an event referred to 
the year 1191 A.D. by the local historians. Hari-Deva, the Kar- 
nAtaka Raja of the time, endeavoured to suppress the revolt in its 
beginning, but he and his KathmAndu troops " were defeated and 
pursued as far as Tharabahil” and he never afterwards recovered 
possession of Patan. We may therefore reasonably assume that 
the family of Jaya Deva Malla was never extinct at Patan and 
that the leader in the successful revolt against the intruding Kar- 
nAtakas belonged to the same family and that we have them again 
in the Garhw^Al inscriptions. The grant shows that Aneka Malla 
was a devout Buddhist and the Nepalese records also state that the 
Mallas were Buddhists. Aneka Malla was the conqueror of Garh- 
wAl and the sacred Kedar-bhAmi. He found the trident at Gopes- 
war and inscribed on it a record of his prowess. Gopeswar and 
Barabat would appear to have been subject to the same dynasty 
whose principal town was BArahAt already known, as we have sug¬ 
gested, as the capital city of the kingdom of Brahmapura visited 
by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century. The sway of the Mal¬ 
las in these parts can only have been of short duration, for with 
the exception of on old chabiitra or masonry platform which formed 
their customs post at Joshimath and is still known as the Rain- 
ka’s chabMra,^ they have left neither trace nor tradition behind. 
It may be noticed also that in this record we have not the complete¬ 
ness of the older inscriptions either as to form or matter. Instead 
of having the heads of the civil and military departments and the 
chief of the scribes with their names and titles in full, the subscrip¬ 
tion is left to the nameless Sendpati and Sendni, officers of an army 
in the field. 

*The term *Raika* or ‘Raiaka’ ie aa old title in the Malla familj and iti 
branchea to the preient day. 
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On the reverse of the copper-plate grant to the B&leswar temple 

made by the Katyuri Raja Desata Deva wo 
Kr&cballa Deya. have a confirmation of the deed by Kr&- 

challa of the Jijikula who is described as conqueror of the * Vi^aya 
rdjya,' the destroyer of the demolished city of K&ntipura and a devout 
Buddhist. The grant is dated from Dfilfi, in the year 1145 Saka, 
corresponding to 1223 A.D. Now the Nep4l annals tells us that 
when the Vais Th^kur Rdjas began to reign there were Rajas in 
every td or quarter of the town in Lalitpatan; in K4ntipur (Kath¬ 
mandu) there were twelve Rajas who were called Jhinihmatha- 
iula.** Further, it is said that these Tbakuras “ left numerous 
Bauddha temples with lands assigned for their maintenance.” The 
facts, thename of the family who conquered K^intipura and the date 
all corroborate the inscription, of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion made by a Calcutta pandit:— 

Translation of the inscription on the back of a copper-plate in 
the Bdleswar temple in Sdi 

Be this auepicions. The prosperous state of Bharauta. 

The splendid Sir& ruling in hearen, ever strengthened by her yictorioua 
lord, haying embraced the goddess of yictory resplendent with her precious 
pearls, dropping from the skulls of her elephantine foes, who were dragged to 
bathe, and killed and felled by the spears of her warriors, vincible only by the 
lord of heaven, a protectress and benefactress of cows and Brahnaaos. Her son 
was the great hero and king, Krachalla, the most excellent, and chief of all who 
bear arms or are versed in the sciences, and who was ever inclined to (acts of) 
piety and charity. By his combat with elephants of newly sprouting tusks, 
with lance, sword, and ropes, Krachalla, the lord of earth, became equally mar¬ 
vellous with the Piindavas. Ho was a devout Saugata (Buddhist), and shone 
like the sun on the lotus of the Jini<kula.> He was fierce in the strength of hia 
arms, of marked valour, and entitled the most venerable, the lord supreme, and 
great king of kings, the prosperous Krachalla Deva, lord of men, who, In the 
Vtjat/a r^ya (realm of victory), now in his possession, has crush^ the whole circle 
of liis enemies with his on n arms, and having destroyed the kingsof thedemolished 
city of Ksrtipura, (K&rttikeyapura) and established our right therein, inspected 
the lands bequeathed by its former kings, all of which, with their revoioes, are all 
now made over to the highly deserving of homage Sri Baleswara, the sole Budra 

* • * Bhatta Nsrayana, a Bengali BrahmRna(bangaja) * • * * Jagihebhyam 

by means of this grent. Here is a couplet of the king’s sister;—” The clouds with 
abundance of rain fill the mountains anti rivers, but fame, the necklace of the 
world, stretches over the three worlds." The (following) is another couplet of th e 
great queen i—“ The quality of charity and otlier virtues is excellent, bat mo re 

‘ It may be read Jijarkula. 
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$a id dhe who in Addicted to her dbties and ever faithfallr devoted to her lord. 


fo' il^me in known to have a devouring 
Ilia principal courtiers., viz .:— 

Sri Y&had Peva Mandalika, 

Sri Sri Chandra Deva Mandalika, 
Sri Hari Ksja K&utta Baja, 

Sri Aniladitya Rautta Raja, 

Sri Vinnya Chandra Mandalika, 


head.*’ The great king in council with 

Sri Vadya Chandra Mandalika, 

Sri Jaya Sinha Mandalika, 

Bri Jihala Deva Mandalika, 

Sri Yallala Deva Mandalika, 

Sri Musa Deva Mandalika, 


having determined with his friends and ministers and well considered the mat* 
ter as in duty bound, has given the aforesaid grant to the logician, tantrika, 
counsellor, saintly, forbearing, prudent, renowned in compositions of prose, 
verse, and poetry in this age of Kali, the poet, connoisseur of the purport of 
works ^books), skilled in the calculation of horoscopes and the like, the son of 
Nanda, conversant in augury, and renowned in the world. The limits and 
boimdaries thereof being Svaharagadi on the east, as far as Kahudakota on the 
south; as far as Talakota on the west; and as far as Ladh&ul on the north. 
This spot thus bounded on the four sides, and situated in the Srt Kona Desa 
(corner land), with the mines, valleys end jungles, together with all products 
thereof, are given over by me by means of this grant, and for its continuance 
coeval with that of the sun and moon. 


( Ferns.) 


All the mighty (princes) who from time to time shall be bom in my race, 
let them as well as other masters of land preserve this (for ever). The 
donor of lands gains (thr* favours) of Aditya, Varuna, Brahma and Vishnu, as 
also of Soma, Hutasana, and the god holding the trident in his hand. When 
the lands (possessed by) Dili'pa, Nripa and Nahusha have been left behind, they 
sliall never accompany any other monarch (on hia demise). Lands have been 
bequeathed by various kings, beginning with Sagara. Whoever becomes 
master of land at any time, he reaps the produce tlicreof. He who receives 
lands as well as he who grants the same both become meritorious and both 
in heaven remain. Whoso resumes lands, whether given by himself or another. 

As a filthy worm for sixty thousand years doth pother ; 

Whoever steals a gold coin, resumes a villa, or an inch of ground. 

Shall dwell in hell as long as offerings are drowned. 

No gift is equal to the grant of land, no wealth equal to gift. 

No virtues greater than truth, nor sin tlian falsehood’s siiift. 

The king, one’s life, strength and gods deserve most to be regarded by all. 

So long as the possessor of the place where the lotus loves to exist of the 
auspicious Krachalla-deva wanders on the earth, so long may the lutus-abode of 
the chief of the Kirantis’* (flourish )—(Srimat KrdehaUadevasya ydvat ambhya^ 
finfpati viharatu bhuv{ tdvat kirdtVtrasga nripakumuddkara). 

^ The text of this passage is doubtful and seems to read 

There is one ' i * too much, but the reading to be prtsferred seems 

to be that given in the text. Eirttira perhaps could refer to himsdf m lord 
of Kirttipnm. 
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And long as the Ior<1 of stars spins on the bead of the god holding the 
Pin&ka bow, and his dreadful braids of hair are moistened hj G anga’s stream. 

What was the holder of the Odndira bow—merely possessed of ralonr f 
What was the son of Dbarma ? What is the lord of wealth ? What was 
Bimabhadra the mighty, and what was Kndarpa too before him ? No, ncrer 
were they such, neither in this manner nor in that, as the famed Krachiilla, who 
is as a gem on the crowns of all the rulers of earth. 

In beauty he resembled the moon and Batipati. 

To the indigent he was the Kalpa^tree. 

In Talonr he was in quality like the gem of Raghu. 

In the assemblage of all the qualities he was Bhayanipatl. 

Tn bowmanship he was a B&ina or Bhishma himself. 

In justice l^e was as if bom of Dharma. 

Krachalla was a destroyer of bis elephantine enemies in the Kaliyiigs. 

Let our allies, abiding in firm amity, meet with prosperity, 

And let the mlers of earth gorern her with justice throughout the year. 

Let the four articles of polity remain steady with you as a new-married 
bride. 

And let the god having the semi-bow as a gem on his crest confer good 
fortune on mankind. Dated 1145 of the year of the Sika king, the 2nd day of 
the waning moou of Pausha, Monday, asterism of Fushya. The moon i d Cancer, 
and the sun in Sagittarius ; and Saturn following him ; Mars in Virgo ; Jupiter 
and Mercury in Scorpio ; Venus in Aquarius ; the ascending node in Aries ; 
and the descending node in south-east. Written in the prosperous city near 
Du|d. Welfare to ail worlds I 

This inscription throws valuable light on the period to which 
it relates. Krachalla wa-s a member of the Jina family who 
belonged to the hill Rajput race and who conquered and held the 
town of KSntipura in Nepal. He was a devout Buddhist, as the 
name of his family would alone show, the word 'jina being a 
generic term applied to a Buddha or chief saint of the Bauddha 
sect in the same manner as to a Jaina saint; still he was liberal 
enough, as Buddhists generally were, to confirm the grant to the 
temple of the local deity Bdlesvar. The names of the Mandalikas 
or local chiefs contain those of two R&wat Raja.s evidently of the 
same clan as the chief of Domkot, and the names Jihala and Jaya 
may be compared with the names of the Khasiya Rajas J4hala 
and Jaya. It is worthy of note that three of the Mandalikas 
have the tribal affix €handra, the same as that borne by Som 
Chand’s family. It would also appear that the Tantras, those 
marvellous combinations of the ritual of the worship of the female 
energies, necromancy and mysticism, were held in high repute. 
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The donee is praised for his skill in these matters and his profi¬ 
ciency in literature in general. The identification, in the verse, 
of Krdchalla with the chief of the Kirantia has a shade of doubt 
about it owing to the error in the copy which prevents its being 
made a subject of speculation. The identification, however, is 
neither impossible nor improbable. Ddlu is a district in the 
west of Nepdl and was in the last century the seat of an indepen¬ 
dent kingdom. 

At the outbreak of the revolution the surviving members of 

the Chand family retired to the Mai or 

Chand restoration. >r i. .1 m ,• 1 n 1 

Malas as the present Tarai was then called. 
When wearied with the new order of things the people resolved 
on obtaining a king to rule over them, Bira Chand was put 
forward by one Saun Khardyat as a relative of Sonsar Chand. 
The exiled Brahmans and Rajpdts and all who were dissatisfied 
with the rule of the Bdwats and Mandalikas rallied round the 
young Chand and joined him in an attack upon Kali Kumaon in 
which they were completely successful. The Khasiya Raja 
Sonpal was slain and Bira established himself at Champawat. 
He is said to have rearranged the relations of the Mtiras and 
Phartiyals and to have recalled the Joshis to office as a reward 
for the aid that they gave in his restoration. From Bira to 
Garur Gyan Chand the local traditions throw no light on the 
history of the country and merely furnish a bare list of names 
and the single remark that Triloki Chand annexed Chhakhata to 
Kumaon and built a fort at Bhim Tal to protect the frontiers 
towards Pali and B&rahmandal, where the Kathis and Katyuris 
still held independent sway. We have collected some forty in¬ 
scriptions relating to this period, but in some of them the dates 
are wanting and in others the names, whilst the barbarous Sans¬ 
krit in which they are written and the numerous lacunae render 
them of little service to our purpose. They consist chiefly of 
inscriptions on temples and wells and rest-houses, but from them 
the following facts may be gathered. A branch of the Katyfiri 
dynasty still ruled in the Ddnpur parganah and their capital was 
at Baijnath (Yaidyan&tl)) still called Karttikeyapura in the in¬ 
scriptions. Two of these of considerable length are found on a 
dhdra or masonry well much worn, however, by the trickling of 
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water over the stones on which they are inscribed. They fhrnish 
us with the names Udayapala Deva, Charunapala Deva, and frag¬ 
ments of other names record the grants of certain quantities of 
grain from Ohandoli and other villages for the service of the 
temple of Vaidyanath. The names Agapara Deva, Jhakdtha 
(Ijkdtha) Deva and Mahlpala may also be read, but the date has 
unfortunately been obliterated. A copper-plate in the possession 
of Haridatta Tripathi of Darimthauk in Patti Talla Katydr re¬ 
cords the grant by Indra Deva Rajbar in the year 1202 A.D. of 
certain lands which were registered before Badrindth, the temple 
of that name at Bageswar. Rajbar was the name given to the 
heir-apparent amongst the Katyiiris. On an image of Vishnu in 
one of the old temples at Baijnith occur the names Sri Jahdia, son 
of Thaup41a, and in another temple the words “ the Rawal of 
Kakardla” with the date 1499 A.D., and again on an image of 
Ganesha, the namo Kadaru Parasiyo with the date 1322 A.D., 
and the date 1203 A.D. also occurs elsewhere. From these 
inscriptions we may infer that the valley continued to be inha¬ 
bited during the period and that the Katyiiris still resided there. 
Another branch of the same family occupied Dwara and held 
possession of the valley of- the Rdmganga. We have an inscrip¬ 
tion from the temple of Goril near Ganai dated in 1219 A.D. 
apparently inscribed by one Tliapuwa R4wat. On the Dunagiri 
hill above Dwdra there is another dated in 1181 A.D., and in 
Dwdra itself one of Ananta Piila Deva on the image of Kalika 
dated in 1122 A.D. Another inscription on a naula or well at 
Dwara records its construction in 1214 A.D. by Asadhata Tripathi. 
Beyond these few dates and names the inscriptions collected afford 
no information, and they are given here merely in the hope that 
future researches may throw some light on what is at present an 
unconnected series of dates and doubtful names. 


Masalm&a historians. 


On turning to the Musalmnn historians we find very little more 

assistance, for their geography is so vague 
regardingcountries with which they had little 
intercourse that it is often difficult to discover what is intended. 
The earliest express mention of Kumaon that we have been able 
to discover is given by Yahya bin Ahmad,^ who records that when 


^ Dowson's ElUot, IV., 15: VI., S39. 
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RI;argii, the Katehiri chief who murdered Sayyid Muhammad of 
Budaun, fled before the arms of Sultan Firoz Tughlak in 1380 A.D, 
he took refuge in the mountains of Kumaon in the country of the 
Mahtas, who were attacked and defeated by the Sultan. The name 
Mahtas probably refers to the Mewatls who occupied the Tarai 
along the foot of the Kumaon hills. The annual raids of the MusaU 
xn&u governors against the Hindus of Katehir must have sometimes 
brought both parties in* contact with the hill-tribes, but of this 
little record remains.^ The same writer relates* that in 1418 A.D. 
Khizr Kh&n sent a considerable force across the Ganges to invade 
Katehir and chastise the rebel Raja Hari Singh. The latter after 
«in ineffectual resistance fled towards the mountains of Kumaon, 
pursued by twenty thousand horse, who crossed the Raheb (Riim- 
ganga) and followed the enemy into the mountains. Hari Singh 
pressed forward towards the snows and on the fifth day the royal 
forces, disheartened by the difficulties of the country, retired after 
having secured great spoil. It is also recorded* that in 1424 A.D. 
Sayyid Mubarak Shah proceeded to Katehir and on reaching the 
Ganges was met by Hari Singh, who paid his respects. The royal 
army then crossed theOanges and, having chastised the recusants of 
the neighbourhood, proceeded to the hills of Kumaon. There they 
stayed for a time, and when the weather became hot marched home¬ 
wards by the banks of the Raheb Fron* these casual notice.s, 
however, we may gather that the Hindus of Katehir* were gradu¬ 
ally giving way before the Musalmdns and pressing back towards 
the bills must have encroached upon the possessions of the hill- 
men. 

This suggestion is supported by the statement in the local 

traditions which informs us that at this 
Oarur Cyan Chand. , . , , . , , 

time the plains bad entirely passed away 

from the Chands, and that Gyan Chand on his accession to the 
throne deemed it to be his first duty to proceed to Debli and to 
petition the Emperor for the grant of the tract along the foot 
of the bills which had of old belonged to the Katyfiri Rajas. He 
was received with much honor and, being permitted to accompany 
the Emperor whilst hunting, was one day fortunate enough to shoot 

* For an account of these raids, sec the liistory of the Bareilly District in 
Gas., V.,S40. • Elliot, / c , 60. * Ihul , Cl. * Now restricted 

to the tract lying between the UdDigiin'.rii, Sarda anil Klianant rivers. 
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a large bird which he saw flying away with somet.iiiig )n us talons. 
The bird proved to be a vulture, the garur or garuda, the bird 
and carrier of Vishnu, which had been carrying away a great sntike. 
The Emperor was so pleaseil with the llaja’s skill that he not only 
granted his petition to liavo and to hold the land lying along the 
foot of the hills as far as the (langcs, but directed him henceforth 
to assume the name of Garur Gyiin Chand. The Raja returned to 
Kumaon and took possession of the present Bhabar and Tarai. 
As this Raja reigned from 1374 to 1419 A.D. he may have met 
either Mahmud Tughlak wlien he cauie on a hunting expedition 
"to the foot of the hills in 1410 or 1412, or Daulat Khan Lodi, who 
paid a similar visit in the lulhiwing year. However this may be, 
the Madhawa-ke-mal, cone.sponding to the 'falladt's Bhnbar, was 
shortly afterwards seized ami occupied by the Mnsalman governor 
of Sumlihal, Gyau Cliaml despatched a foice against the intruders 
under his favomite oflicer Nalu Kathayat, who expelleil the Musal- 
maus and recovered tlie ontiro tract. Gynn (!hand recognized the 
seivices of Nalu hy presenting him with a dress of honor (kamdyd 
eiropo) and a santwi confeirmg on him the possession of several vil¬ 
lages in the Bhabar and twelve jij^lds of land in Dhyanirau in 
tenure of rol,^ besides carviijg a tablet to be inscribed aiid set up in 
Nalu’s own {that) village of Kapraoli commemoiating his success 
and ability in the campaign against the Mlcchchhas. 

These unusual honors gave offence to one Jassa of Kamlekb, a 
favorite servant of the Raja, and he took means to poison the mind 
„ , of his master against Naln. The first con- 

sequence was that Nalu was ordered to pro¬ 
ceed to the Bhubar and reside there as governor. The climate 
was then as now malarious in the extreme and unfit fgr a prolonged 
residence, and Nalu without putting on his dress of honor resolved 
to seek an interview with the Raja and protest against his being 
sent to the Mai. Jassa saw him coming and told the Raja that 
Nalu was intentionally disrespectful in coming to the interview 

•Dowson's liiUiot, IV., 4r, 44. ‘The term ‘roi* was appU'^d to land 

grantctl by the Kaja to the families of poTsoH' who ha i p- r she i if his service, 
and wUcu givtn to a living man wua hol.l to oxpvcfis tho Ihij 'a opinion that the 
man had done sneh d' eels oi braver> tli it it was woinloiul that he survived con- 
•eQiiont'y ihe gram of laud in 'rot ’ w:is con-'ideretl oni of the most honourable 
towards tliar n man could receive. The ordinary form of grant in lewavd for 
Bctvices was in jcylr. 
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without permission and without wearing the dress that had been 
given him and so aroused the Raja’s anger that an audience was 
refused and Nalu was sent away in disgrace. His wife, a Mara 
lady of Sirmola, thereon sent her two sons Shjii and Baru to induce 
their uncle, the chief of the Maras at ‘’hampdwat, to make peace 
between Nalu and the Raja, but the lads missed their way and 
fell into the hands of Jassa, who induc'^d the Raja to believe that 
they had arrived with the intention of murdering him. The Raja 
ordered the boys to be thrown into prison and there blinded them. 
When news of this event came to Nalu’s ears he roused the Mariis 
throughout the country and attacking the Raja, captured Jassa» 
whom he slew. He then .sacked Jassa’s village and fort of Kam- 
lekh, the ruins of which exist to the present day. The Raja was 
spared by the conqueror but ill requited their generosity by caus¬ 
ing the death of Nalu, some time afterwards. This episode of 
Nalu shows that the rivalry of the several factions had not dimi¬ 
nished and that it was dangerous for even the Raja to offend the 
cliiefs of the parties. Gyan Ghand died in 1419 A.D. after a reign 
of 45 years and was succeeded for a few months by his son Harihar 
Chand. It is now time that we should take some notice of Garh- 
wal and the Dun. 


Garhwal and the Dun have no written history of their own and 
the traditions preserved regarding them are of the most meagre and 
unsatisfactory nature. We have been able to gather little more 

Earij history of Garh- ^ist of names with a few dates for the 

wal aud the Duu. earlier history of Garhwal. The eastern 

Diin appears to have been settled at a very early period, at least 
that portion of it which adjoins the Tihri frontier near Tapuban. 
All along the foot of the inner range westwards are traces of Ban- 
jdra colonies and the names Banjarawala, Fateh pur Tdnda and the 
like must doubtless be referred to them. Uutil we come to the later 


Musalmdn historians we have nothing to say about this tract, and 
even then the information is scant and uninteresting. Garhwal from 
an early period would seem to have been broken up into numerous 
petty states. We have seen that the Malla Raja Aqeka Mai la visited 
Qopeswar and Bdrahdt in 1191 A.D., and in 1200 A.D. Sonapdla* 

1 He was the ninth Raja before Aj.ii Pa la, but the original of hia inscrip¬ 
tion is not forthcoming, nor could my iufomiuut, a Rrohniaa of SriuuKur, (ell 
ine wliete it was to be found. 
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■was Raja of the Bhilang valley, but how far his authority 
extended is not known. Ajaipala transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Chandpur to Dewalgarh in the fourteenth century and 
is held to be the first who attempted to bring the scattered states 
‘‘ under one umbrella.” Much error has arisen from assuming that 
the name ‘ Siw&liks ’ used by the Musalman historians must neces¬ 
sarily refer to the-outer range of the Dfin which separates it from 
the plains, and a brief consideration of its signification in the earlier 
histories will not be out of place here. 


Siwalik hills. 


The name Siwalik hills seems to have been assigned to differ¬ 
ent tracts at different times by the Musalman historians. We 

leain that in 1119 A.D. Bnhalim built the 
fort of Nagor in the Siwalik hills, in the 
vicinity of Bera, which leads us to about sixty miles north-west of 
Ajmer. One of tlic results of the defeat and death of Prithiiaj was 
that his “ capital Ajmir and all the Siwalik hills, Htinsi, Sarsuti and 
other districts” fell into the hands of the Musalmuns (1192 A.D.) 
The fort of “Mandiir (’Jodpur) in the Siwalik hills” was captured 
by Shainsuddfn in 1227 A.D., and in 1225 we find Ulugh Khaa 
hastening to Himsi in order to a<<se'iible the forces of the Siwalik 
hills that were under his ordtu’s and refit the army of Mewat and 
the Koh-paya (hills). Here the name is cleaily applied to the Ara- 
valli orange and Koh-paya to the foot of the hills towards the Hi¬ 
malaya. Shortly afterwards we hear of Ulugh Khan ravaging 
“ the villages in the district of Harijina, the Siwalik hills and Ba- 
yAna,” a statement which further con oborates our determination of 
the hills south-west of Dehli as the tract at this time indicated.^ 
The first mention of the Siwalik hills in connection with the Dun 
is in Timur’s account® of his campaign in Tiidia. He fought seve¬ 
ral battles near Hardwiir® and the Clnindi 
hill and then invaded the country of Raja 
Bahniz which lay in a valley between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
After crossing the Ganges from the Bijnor district, Timfir marched 
* several ko^ and then halted. The following day he marched six 
ho8, and whilst resting during the beat of the day heard that aa 
immense number of Hindus had collected in the Siwalik hills, 

» DowBon’s Elliot, II., 279, 297, 326, 375. * Ibid., III., 461, 613. 

* For some account of ihese battles, acc Oaz , 11,246 Bahruz ia subsequeatl^E 
■aid to be inferior in rank and power to llatan Sen, Baja of Sirmor. 


Timfir, 1398 A.D. 
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When he received this information he gave orders for his entire 
forces to proceed at once towards the Siwaliks. Marching during 
the same evening and night, the troops accomplished five kos and 
encamped in the hills. Here Tinnir held a council of war and 
having disposed of the objections of those who wished to dissuade 
him from his purpose, despatched a body of horse to call in the 
detachments that had been sent to plunder the towns along the 
Jumna and directed every one to prepare for the expedition. The 
troops from the Jumna joined the head-quarters next day and on 
the following day all marched towards the Siwaliks. The distance 
travelled from the Ganges and the description given of the country 
point to the Mohan pass as the route taken by Timur in hia inva¬ 
sion of the Diin. Timur himself informs us that from his inquiries 
he learned that the people of Hindustan computed this mountain 
region at one and a quarter lakh and that it had narrow and 
strong valleys. “In one of these valleys (darra) was a Rdi named 
Bahruz, the number of whose forces and whose lofty, rugged, narrow 
and strong position made him superior to all the chiefs of the hills 
and, indeed, of most of Hindustan. At the present time especially 
he, having heard of my approach, had done his best to strengthen 
his position and all the malignant rdis of the country had gather¬ 
ed around him. Proud of the number of his men and soldiers, the 
height of his darra and abode, he stood firm, resolved upon fight¬ 
ing.” Having marshalled his army and directed the drums to be 
beaten and the instruments to be sounded as it approached the 
valley Tiindr proceeded to the mouth of the darra, where he alighted 
from his horse and sent on his officers and men. “ They all 
dismounted and girding up their loins marched forward to the 
conflict full of resolution and courage. The demon-like Hindus 
were lurking in places of ambush and attacked my soldiers, but 
these retaliated with showers of arrows and falling upon them with 
the sword forced their way into the valley. There they closed 
with them and fighting most bravely they slaughtered the enemy 
with sword, knife and dagger.” The Hindiis fled, some hid them¬ 
selves in holes and caves and others were taken prisoners. An im¬ 
mense spoil in money, goods, cows, buffaloes, women and children 
fell into the hands of the victors, who returned to their former en¬ 
campment the same night. The next day they marched about 
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five 1f08 to Bahrah and thence, the following day, to Sars&wah. 
Timur can hardly have penetrated beyond the head of the pass 
near Shorepur, where tradition places an old town and fort, and cer¬ 
tainly not farther than Kiligarh (Kaulagarh), which was the capital 
in 1654 A.D., or Nawada, the old capital on the Ndgsidh hill some 
five miles south-east of Debra. The name Hurdiz occurs in Mu- 
salman histories for Hardat or Huridatta and the name Bahruz 
may well stand for Brahmdat, and was probably that of some local 
chief like the name Chliatarbhuj which occurs hereafter and nei¬ 
ther of which are found in the Garhw&l lists. Local tradition 
assigns to a Rani Karnavati and Abju Kunwar several works in the 
Piin of ancient date and amongst them the Rdjpur canal. Their 
palace was at Nawdda,^ and to them are assigned what were then 
imp' ’- "int villages, vu., Ajabpur, Karnapur, Kaulaghar, Kyarkuli, 
Bhatbi'rand Bhogpur. Other towns that have a reputation for an 
existence of at least two hundred years are Sahanspur, Prithipur, 
Kalyanpur, Nagal, R:ijpur, Bhagwantpur and Thano. Prithipur 
especially contains remains of a fort, temples and sati monuments 
betokening former importance and is said to have been the residence 
of Chanda or Jhanda Miyaii. 

On a previous page we have given a list of the Garhwal Rajas 

and the dates which we have been able to 
Garhwal Rajas. , , mi 

" assign to them from existing records. The 

earliest reign thus dated is that of Man Sdh, of whom we possess 
a grant inscribed in 1547 A,D. The local traditions say that Ajaya 
Pal was the first to leave the family home in Ch^ndpur and settle 
in Dewalgarh, whence the capital was transferred to "Srinagar by 
Mahipati S^h, of whom we have an inscription on the monastery of 
KeshoRaiin Srinagar itself dated in 1625 A.D. General Cunning¬ 
ham* assigns the founding of (.''•handpur to the year 1159 A.D. and 
the founding of Srinagar to 1358 A.D. Other local accounts place 
Ajaiya Pdla in 1359, 1376 and 1389 A.D. Taking the date 1358 
as having quite as much authority as any of the other three we 
have fourteen reigns between him and M6n S&h and 189 years, 
and deducting fifteen years for the concluding portion of Ajai¬ 
ya Pala’s reign and the opening years of Man S4h’s reign we have 
an average of twelve years for each reign, a fair result for the time 
' Williams* Memoir, 94. * Ano. Geogh., p. S56. 
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and country. Up to the time of Ajaiya Pala, GarbwAl was divided 
amongst a number of petty Rajas. Every glen or hill, as formerly 
was the case in the highlands of Scotland, was subject to its own 
chiefs who have left no record behind except the moss-covered walls 
of their strongholds. And although Ajaya Pala is credited with 
having reduced fifty-two of these petty chiefs under his own rule, 
we may well suppose that he was only the first of his line to aim at 
more than a local supremacy, and that to his successors is due 
the extension of the Garhwdl power over the Dun, Bisahir and the 
tract now known as Tihri or foreign GarhwAl. Indeed, Mahipati 
Sah, the founder of Srinagar, is often said to be the first Raja 
of the line who attained to any real independence. It is not 
therefore necessary that the Bahruz or Brahmdat of Timdr’s 
narrative should have any connection with the line of Garhw^l 
Rajas. We have a grant of Dular^m Sah dated in 1580 A.D., and 
he was the immediate predecessor of Mahfpati S6h, and from 
his time the dates are ascertained by the aid of contemporary 
records. 

We shall now return to the Chands of Kali Kumaon. UdyAn 
Udyin Chand, U 20—21 Chand succeeded his father Harihar in 1420 

A.D., and impressed with the heinousness 
of his grand-faiher’s crimes sought every opportunity to appease 
the wrath of the gods. He restored the great temple of Baleswar 
dedicated to Mahadeo and invited a GujrAthi Brahman to conse¬ 
crate it, whose descendants afterwards helped to people the new 
capital at Almora. He also remitted a full year's dues from the 
land and relieved the poor whenever they came before him. Not 
satisfied with this, he set his troops in motion and captured suc¬ 
cessively the forts held by the Padyar Raja of Cliaiigarkha, the 
Raja of Mabry6ri and the Raja of Bisaud. His possessions there¬ 
fore extended from the Sarju on the north to the Tardi on the 
south and from the Kdli westwards to the Eosi and Stiwdl. To the 
north of the Sarju lay the estates of theMankoti Raja of Gangoli, 
and the Mahdraja of Doti held Sfra, Sor, Askot and the Bhotiya 
valleys of Juh&r and Ddrma. The Raja of Jumla ruled over Bydns 
and Chauddns, and Katyiiri Rajas were established in Katydr, 
Syiinara and Lakhanpur of Pdli. A Kdthi Rajpdt still held Phal- 
dakot and a Khasiya family ruled in Rdmgdr and Kota. Udydn 
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Chand reigned only one year and was succeeded by his son Afcma 
and grandson Hari, each of whom reigned but one year. 

Vikraina Chand succeeded his father Hari in 1423 A.D. and 
Vikrama Chanil, 1423— carried out the restoration of the B^leswar 
U37 A.U. temple commenced by Udydn Chand. The 

same grant that records the devotion by the Katyuiis to that temple 
and the confirmation by Ktachalla Deva bears a further record that 
in 1345 Saka, correspomiiug to 1423 A.D., Vikrama Chand con¬ 
firmed the grants of his predecessors. The record is brief and 
may be thus translated :— 


Inscription on the Balestoar copper-plate grant. 

Oin May it be auspicious. In the Saka year 1346, on the lunar day of 
Vishnu of the lyright furtnii^ht, in the asterisin of Deva, in the month of Ash&r- 
ha, in the day of Vishnu’s repose (soy'inc) in the north. The lord of earth 
and Ktm of crowns, observant of a vow, hath given the land in • * ChaTnpiwat 
in the district called Kurma to Kunjesnrmma Brahmin and Mayaseri * * * The 
lord of the earth Vikrama Chandra is a true Kalpa-druma, whose sword has 
brought a train of the rulers of men into his service, who has bestowed all the 
lands given by Krachalla on the in'Ugcnt and is resolved to repair the ruins aa 
Bari delivered the earth from the abode of suiikcs (the sea). Tlic witnesses here 
are Madhn, Sejyala, Farbhu, Vishnu, Jaduma<lgani, Vira Sigha Ganbhari, and 
Jailu Bathyal. Written in the Patnuvtsi^ office by Kudra Sarmana. May it be 
well. Bnichu * * Uampantaui made this deed. 

The date agrees with that assigoed to Vikrama Chandra in the 
lists,and it would appear that he carried out the intentions of Udyan 
Chand in regard to Baleswar which was undertaken in expiation of 
the crime committed by Cyan Chand. We have another grant of this 
prince assigning a village to Kulomani Paude in 1424 A. D. Towards 
the close of his reign he neglected the affairs of the state and gave an 
opportunity to his nephew Bharati to raise the standard of revolt 
and draw to himself the Khasiya population. The leader of the 
Khasiyas was one Shor, a man of bold and determined character, who 
expelled Vikrama Chand and raised Bharati Chand to the throne, 
and received the village of Malasgaon in reward for his services. 

Bb4rati Chand must himself have been a man of considerable 
Bhirati Chand, 1437— of character, for during his short reign 

1460 A.D. jjQ continued the series of encroachments 


^ The existence of this word ehows an imitation of Muhammadan procedure 
which iudicates a more intimate counection with the plains than the record 
diacloae. The word for office, * cAdralAtfn,’ would also justify a similar remark. 
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which QyAn Chand commenced and which ended in the consolida¬ 
tion of the entire province under the Chand rule. The Rainka 
Raja of Doti of the Malla family had for generations been acknow¬ 
ledged as suzerain of the Kili Kumaon district, and a younger 
branch of the same family with the title of Bam Sahi^ held almost 
independent control of Sira and Sor on the left bank of the Sarju. 
It was against them that Bhdrati Chand first directed his arms. 
Raised to power, as it were, by the popular will, he was enabled to 
collect a large and serviceable body of followers with whom he 
invaded Doti every year and, fixing his camp at a place called 
BAli Chaukiir, conducted plundering operations over all the neigh¬ 
bouring territory. Never before had a Kumaoni force remained 
so long in the field, and the soldiery unable to return to their 
homes contracted temporary alliances with the women of the 
place, a practice formerly unknown and hitherto deemed contrary 
to the usages of the Hindus. These women were called Kha- 
takw41i and eventually gave rise to a separate caste and to such 
a degradation of the military caste in Hindu eyes that the hill 
Rajput is now considered a mere Rhasiya though he may have 
been descended from settlers from the plains of pure lineage. 
When the war had lasted for twelve years, Ratan Chand, the son 
of Bharati Chand, who had been left an charge of E41i Kumaon, 
having received aid from the Raja of Katehir, collected a large 
reinforcement and joined his father in time to take part in a general 
action in which the Rainka Raja was defeated. Doti was plunder¬ 
ed and the Rainka agreed to relinquish all pretensions to any 
claim over the Chand possessions. Bharati Chand was so pleased 
with his son’s energy and valour that he gave him pargana Chau- 
garkha as an appanage in roi* and eventually abdicated in his 
favor in 1450 A.D. There is a deed of this prince in the Almora 
archives recording a grant of land to one R4makanth Kuleta in 
1445 A.D. Bhkrati Chand died in 1461 A.D. 

Ratan Chand succeeded his father under very favorable con- 
Ratan Chand, 1460— ditions. He found the little rdj of Kali 
14SS A.D. Kumaon respected by its neighbours, and 

^ Tbo term Malla Sihi was given to tlie jnnior members of the reigning famil7 
In Doti, the head of which was known as the Raiuka Ritjo, and he allowed the 
petty princes who paid him tribute to bear the title of Kija. Thus the Cnands 
Wi re Rajas oi' Clinmpawat and called their fortress R&j-bdnjs, bnt allowed no one 
SHlbrdinatc to them to call thcmeelres Kaja. * Bee p.ige ; fuOtuote. 

67 
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believing that much of this good fortune was due to the protecting 
power of the great deity of Jageswar, he, while visiting his fief of 
Chaugarkha, paid his devotions at the temple and endowed it with 
several villages. He then made a tour through the outlying patt 's 
of his rdy and formed a settlement with the resident cultivators 
and so arranged his ailairs that, it is said, the first real attempt at 
administration should date from his reign.' His father died in 
1461 A.D., and about this time the Rainka Raja again made an 
effort to reassert bis supremacy over Kali Kumaon. Ratan Chand, 
however, was prepared for the emergency and assembling an ovei> 
whelming force invaded Ooti. The reigning Raja was Ndga Malla, 
who had overthrown the Sahi dynasty, and the followers of the old 
family who had fled for protection to Champdwat now assisted tho 
invaders. Ratan Chand defeated and slew Ndga Malla in battle 
and restored the country to the Sfihi Raja. Taking advantage of 
is position he penetrated as far as Jumla, Buj^n* and Thai, then 
held by Jagarnath Bhat, Kharku Singh Muhara and Shor Singh 
Muhara respectively, and compelled each of them to tender his sub¬ 
mission and agree to pay an annual tribute of one pod of musk, a bow, 
a quiver full of arrows, a hawk and a horse to the Raja of Kali 
Kumaon. This arrangement was faithfully carried out until the 
absorption of those states by the Gorkhals in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. On returning from Doti, Ratan Chand inva¬ 
ded Sor, then held by the Bam Raja of the Doti family, residing in 
Udepur near Pithoragarh and also at Bilorkot in the cold weather. 
Ratan Chand was again successful and Sor was for a time annexed 
to K&li Kumaon. 


The Doti family give the following pedigree which will be.of 

Pedigree of the Doti fa- "se for comparison with other sources of 
mUy aod their branches, information. 


Pedigree of the Doti family. 


1. SUiT&hana deTS. 
f. Sbaktirihana deva. 

3, Harirarmadeva. 

4. Sri Brahms deva. 

6. Vajra dera. 


6 . Vikramiditysdera. 

7. Dharmpils deva. 

8 . NiUpaii dera. 

9. Munjarija dera. 

10 . Bhoja dera. 


II. Samara Sinbadera. 
If. Aahala dera. 

13. S&rangya dera. 

14. hiakala derSk 

15. Jai Sioha dera. 


> Ratan Chand introduced theflre Bajpfit clans known as Finch Porbtra Into 
Doti, w*.,—Surari, Ueopa, Pdrchuiii, Faderu and ChiriL » The na^ of 

(he following Kaj*8 of Uujin are recordedUttom Singh, Baghnniih Sinslu 
Hiiirij hingh, Indra Singh, Satan hingh, MaUcndra Singl^juid Gairij Singh, who 
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Pedigree of the Doti family —(concluclod.) 


16. Anijals deva. 

17. Viilyaraja dera. 

18. Prithivesvar dera. 

19. Chunapila deva. 

20. Asanti deva. 

SI. B^rsanti dt-ra. 

22. Kat4r Malta deva. 
23 Sinha Malta deva. 
24. Phalli Malta deva. 

26. Niphi Malta deva. 

26. Nilaya BAi deVa. 

27. Vajrabahu deva. 

28. Gaurauga deva. 


29. Siya Malta deva. 

30. It raj deva. 

31 Nilraj deva. 

32. Fhatak Silrajadcva, 

33. Pithiyardja deva. 

34. DliA'ii deva. 

35. Brahni deva. 

36. Triliikpala deva. 

37. Niranjana deva. 

38. >ai;a Malta deva. 

39. Arjuiia SAlii. 

40. Uhupati Sahi. 

41. Haii Sahi 


42 Rama Sihl. 

43. Pabar SMii. 

44. liudra Sahi. 

46. Vikruma S.Ihi. 

46. Mandhata Sahi. 

47. Kaghunath Sahi. 
48 Uari Sahi. 

49. Krishna .Sahi. 

60. Dipa Sahi. 

61. Vishnu Sahi. 

52. Pradipa Sahi. 

63. Ilansadbvaja Sah 


The Sahi d 3 'tiasty are descendants of Arjiina Sahi, who was a 
contemporary of Ratan Chand For the Askot pedigree we have a 
list from the present Rajbdr of Askot recounting liis dc.scent in 
221 generations from Sri CJttapannapatra, the founder of the solar 
dynasty, through Bra,hma, Mrachi (sic), Kasyapa, &c. Oppo.site 
the name Salivahan is the note that he came from Ayodhya and 
cstablLshed himself in Kalytir. Commencing with him the follow¬ 
ing names are recorded :— 


Pedigree of the Ashot family. 


1. SAtivahana deva. 

2. Siinjaya 

5. Kumara 
4. Ifariiriha. 

6. Brahma deva 
6. Saka. 

7 Vajra dera, 

B. Vranaiava. 

9. VikraniAjita. 

It). Hharmapnia. 

11. SArangadhara. 
l3 Nilaipala. 

13. Bhojaraja. 

)4 VinaipAla. 

)5. Bhujanra deva. 
1*6. Samara.si. 

17. Asata. 

18. Asauka. 

19. Saranga. 

20. Naja. 

21. Kiimitjaya 

22. SA'inakiita. 

23. (iianannti. 

24 .Taisliilia dova. 

25. Sankii9v.<r:i. 

26 Saiicsvara. 


27. Krasididhya. 
28 VnlhirAja. 

29. Frittii veswar. 

30. Balakadeva. 
.31. Aaanti. 

32. Basanti. 

3.3. K'ltar Malla, 

34. Sotadeva. 

35. Sindha. 

36 Kiii.a. 

37. Kanakina. 

.38. Nila Rai. 

39. Vajravaha. 

40. Gaura. 

41. Sadi la 
42 ItinrAja, 

43. Tilitiigaraja. 

44. Udaka^ila, 

45. Ptitama. 

46. HhAm. 

47. Brahm deva. 
4S. Trilokpahi. 

49. Atihayapnla. 

50. Nirbliaipala. 

51. BhA’atipaia. 

52. Bhairaiinpdla. 


53. Bliup.ala. 

81. I’iattiapala. 

82. Sankhapa a. 

83. Syamapdla. 

84. Siiipal.'i. 

85. Sill j.mpala. 

86 Bhtjjayapala. 
87. Bhartapala. 

88 Siitatipal.a. 

89. Aoliliapala. 

90. Tilokapala, 

91. tSurafiala. 

92. Jagatipala. 

93. PiiojapAla. 

94. Raipala. 

95. Miihendrapala. 

96. Jaintapala. 

97. Birbalpala. 

98. Amarasipala. 

99. Bhramaipala. 

100. L'cludiliarapAla. 

101. Vijaipala. 

102. M thondrapiils. 

103. ilahadui pAla. 

104. Pushkarapala. 


Opposite (49) Abha 3 'apala is the note that he left Katyur for 
Askot in 1279 AD. and after (53) Bhupala the note that twenty- 
«ight generations, regarding whom there is no record available, 
iBterveoe between him and Ratanapala. Rudradatta gives a li.st 
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from (46) Dh&m deva, which will assist in applying the necessary 
corrections to the Raj bar’s list:— 


1. 

Dham dera. 

11. 

Suraj pila. 

fl. 

Maltendra pdla. 

f. 

Brahm devfl. 

12. 

Bhoj pila. 

2S 

Jaintha pdla. 

d. 

Asana deva. 

13. 

Bhadra pila. 

33. 

Birbala pdla. 

«. 

Abhaja deva. 

14. 

Siuraian pila. 

24. 

Amara tiinhiiipila. 

8. 

Nirbhaya pila. 

16. 

Acliha pdla 

SB. 

Abhaya pdla 

6 . 

Bhdrati pdla. 

16. 

Trailokya pdla. 

28. 

U<.bclibiiV4 pdla. 

7. 

Bhairara p&la. 

17. 

Suadnra pila 

27. 

Vijaya pila. 

8. 

Ratana pdla. 

18 

Jflgati pdla. 

28. 

Mahendra pila. 

9 

Sydma pdla. 

19. 

Piroja pdla. 

29. 

Himmat pila. 

10. 

Sdhl pdis. I 

) SO. 

Kai pdla 

30. 

Daljit pdla 


Next follows BahadurpAla as in the previous list. There is no¬ 
thing to lead one to suppose that there should be such a large in¬ 
terpolation as 28 generations necessary in this list. The title Raj- 
bdr was, as we have already suggested, that of the junior princes 
of the Katyuri family, and we have seen that it was early used, for 
in 1202 A.D. there is a grant by Indradeva Rajbar of lands in 
the Katyur valley. Abhaya deva was the first to leave the valley 
for Askot, and the date fits in well with the time of uncertainty 
and revolution which marked the decline of the Katyuri power. 
He changed his title from ‘ deva’ to ‘ pdla ’ because the first be¬ 
longed to the branch ruling in Katyur, The title Rajbar now be¬ 
longs solely to the head of the Askot house, whilst the eldest son is 
called Lala and the younger son Gosain. 

The Bam Rajas of Sor, though nominally subject, were gradually 

founding an hereditary kingdom when in- 
Bam Rajas of Sor. a 

terrupted by Hatan Chand. A curious story 

is told of one Jainda Kiral, who was settlement officer to one of 
t^ 3Pe princes. Jainda measured the cultivated and culturable land 
and assessed each according to its value and recorded the demand 
against every cultivator in a series of volumes which were placed 
in the record-room of the Raja. The people therefore disliked him 
exceedingly, and when once he was sent to a distant part of the 
country to reduce some refractory villages to submission, his ene¬ 
mies resolved to do something that would vex him terribly. The 
plan which was adopted was to feign that Jainda had died in 
battle and so induce his widow to burn herself as a aati. The 
report was duly made to the wife of Jainda and was supported 
by corroborative evidence and she be ieved it, and inconsolable 
lor her los:4 declared her determination to sacrifice herself, lo 
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this resolve she was encouraged by all around her, who further 
suggested that she should ascend the funeral'pyre with all the 
precious records that her husband had collected and so labori¬ 
ously compiled and thus perform an act not only meritorious in 
itself, but one that would be specially pleasing to the spirit of 
her husband, who would thus in the next world possess all that he 
held most precious in this world. To this the infatuated woman 
consented, and thus the settlement records of the Sor rdj fed the 
funeral pyre of the wife of their author. Hence the proverb rtill 
current 

**Mari gayo Jainda jatdi halu bat, 

Jusi j uai Surydl haunt iuai tuai bhdi.’* 

' Jainda died and his records (hala) were burned and everything 
turned out as the Sor folk said.’* The names of the following 
Kajas of this family are recorded:—KarAkil, K4kil, Chandra bam, 
Harka bam, Ani bam, Sagti bam, Vijaya bam' and Hari bam, and 
their officials were drawn from the P4tani, Punetha, Bhat, Upfidhya, 
Joshi, Upreti, and Pande subdivisions, 

Batan Chand died in 1488 A.D. and was succeeded by his soil 
Kirati Chand, 1488 - K.irati Chand, who bears as warlike a repu- 
1403 A.D tation as bis father. He was constantly 

engaged in drilling and exercising his soldiers and preparing for 
some expedition or another. The Doti Raja again threw oflf his 
allegiance, and while Kirati Chand was calling in his men from, 
the detached posts which the insecure state of his frontier obliged 
him to maintain, the Dautiyals invaded Kumaon in force. Con¬ 
nected with this invasion we have another of those episodes so 
characteristic of the people and the times and indeed of the tradi¬ 
tions themselves that no apology need be made for giving it here^ 
leaving tbe reader to judge the value which can be assigned to it. 
In some cases these stories cover actual facts; in others they give 
a poetical explanation of facts, and to attribute to the influence of 
a deity or a holjr man success or defeat is a practice not unknown 
in Europe. The story informs us that while Kirati Chand was 
preparing to march against the Doti forces with the troops at his 
command, he heard of the arrival of a holy man by name N4gndth 
and turned to him for counsel in the existing difficulty. Ndgndth 
•aid i Your place is atChampdwat, send your general to the war. 
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Here is a whip w^ith which he will scourge the Raitika as a man 
doth scourge a vicious horse.” The advice was not palatable, for 
Kirati Chand was a brave prince and wished to lead his forces in 
person, but yielding to the urgent entreaties of his courtiers did 
as he was directed. The result was that the Doti army was almost 
annihilated and for a long time dared not appear again in force in 
^dli Kumaon. N6gnath naturally acquired great influence and 
became the principal adviser of the Raja. He urged that now 
was a fortunate time to undertake still further operations and that 
if the Raja undertook an expedition towards Garhwal, he should 
meet the guru Satyanath, who would instruob him as to what fur¬ 
ther he was to do 


Some seventy years previous, when XJdyan Chand was Raja of 


Conqiieet of BarahmAa* 
dal and I’&li. 


Champawat, a prince of the Katyiiri family 
called Bir Sinha Deva occupied the fort of 


Bisaud to the east of Randani Devi near Almora and owned tho 


country as far as the Suw4l river, whilst on the other side of the 
river another Katyiiri prince held and occupied the Khagmara fort 
on the Almora hill. In an inscription on a ruined temple near the 
Suwal and on the boundaries of the two governments we find the 
name Arjuna Deva and the date 1307 A D., and on an old stone 


discovered on the Almora liill when making some repairs the name 
Hirayapala with the date 1343 A.D., names which doubtless belong- 
to some of these Katyuri princes. We are told that Udydu Chand 
was at this time busy in repairing the temple of Baleswar and 
preparing it for the reception of the image. Sri Chand, a Brah¬ 
man of the Gujrdthi division, had settled with his son Siikhdeo 
in Champawat, and the Raja asked the latter to conduct the instal¬ 
lation service at the temple. Sri Chand' was so annoyed at the 
preference shown to his son that he abandoned Champawat and 
set out for Barahmandal. On his way he visited the Bisaud Baja, 
who received him with much courtesy and accompanied him to 
the Suwdl, regretting his inability to proceed further, as the coun¬ 
try beyond belonged to another Raja. Tiiey separated and Sri 
Chand passed on by the gardens of the Khagmara Raja, where a 
gardener presented him with a hijaura or lemon to make sherbet 
Y ah and refresh himself after his journey. Sri Chand refused 
1 f^'ft, giving as his reason that there was another lemon 
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within the fruit. The lemon was cut in two and the Brahman’s 
statement was found correct. The matter was reported to the 
Raja, who sent for Sri Chand and desired an explanation of the 
portent. The Brahman informed him that his kingdom should 
certainly pass away into other hands and that he should be pre^ 
pared, for the day was not distant when the teaching of the 
omen should be fulfilled. In order to anticipate whatever evils 
might be in store for him the Raja gave over Khagmara t5 Sri 
Chand and fied to Syunara. The Bisaud Raja then took posses¬ 
sion of the country dependant on Khagmara, but lost his own 
lands on the left bank of the Suwal which were conquered by the 
Chands. 

The relations between the Chands and Katyiiris remained un¬ 
changed until Kirati Chand’s time, who now resolved to seize upon 
the remainder of the Bisaud Raja's possessions. He entered B6- 
rahmandal with a veteran army and laid siege to and captured 
Khagmara-kot and expelled the Raja. He next occupied Sydnara- 
kot and drove the Raja of that Patti to Borarau, where the Eat- 
ydri troops made a stand and by a night attack on the enemy's 
camp nearly exterminated the advanced guard of Kirati Chand’s 
forces. Still the progress of the Chand Raja was little hindered; 
he eventually occupied the entire country lying between the Kosi 
and the Gagas and ordered the slaughter of all the inhabitants 
of the tract now known as Pattis Kairarau and Borarau. He 
then divided the land amongst his Kali Kumaon follower of the 
Kaira and Bora castes, who have given their name to the lands 
thus occupied to the present day. P&li was then attacked and the 
Katyuri Raja of Lakhanpur gave up his fort without resistance, 
simply stipulating for his people that no damage should be done 
to the country and that the Chands should regard the inhabitants 
as their own subjects. The Katyiiris retired to Suit and built 
themselves a fort at M6nil, where they and other members of the 
conquered Katyiiri families were for a long time allowed to live 
in peace. 

The pedigree of these P&li Katyuris has been preserved and 
Pedigree of Pili Kst< deserves a place here: when compared with 

that of the Askot and Doti families, the 
variations are unimportant:— 
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Pedigree of the Katy^ris of Pali 

1. Asanti dera. 

I 

5. BSsanti deva. 

3. Giuiranga dera. 

4. sija Malta deva. 

6. Phenara R»I. 

6. Koahara Rai. 

7. Ajara Rai. 

8 Gajava Rai, 


3. Siijaiidcva dco. 

j 

10. Suran^a deo.* 


>---—— 

11. Biran deo. Ba^ dco. 

I 

12. Sura deo. 

I 

13. Bhubdco, 


9. Pitam deo. 

I 

10. Dh£ra deo (lia 
emigrated to southera 
Garhw&l and established 
himself in the Patli Dun, 
whence his descendants 
retnrncl in the time of 
the Chands.) 


14. 


Pdlan deo. 

I 


... 

14. Fitn Gosdin. 

I 


t -^-\ t -'-——- 1 

15. Kilandco 15. Lardeo 15. JapnGo^ain 16. Sirang Gosain. 

(his descend- (hisdcsceni- (his descendants | 

ants are the ants are the arc found in Ude- ( - . .. ■ ■ ■ ■—»—^ 

Bajbnrs of Sain, Manilr pnr, Bhnlntgaon 16. Dharm Singh 16. Bhawan 

Jaspnr in and Chach- and Hat in Chau* (his descendants .Singh (his dos- 

Chaiikot of roti Mann- kot). are the Mnnurdls cendants are 

Pali). rals). of Euhergaon). the Manurdls 

of Tnmddhautt 
in Chaukot.) 


In the pedigree there are none of the nr.mes of the Katyuri Rajas 
of the copper-plates and they probably contain only the names 
of the branch, and these onlj' when they became of some impor¬ 
tance. The two first names are clearly those alluded to in the 
memorial verse regarding Lakhanpur already noticed. The change 
of title in the case of Pitu from ‘ deva ’ to *go8din,' is similar to that 
which took place in Askot and is doubtless due to the same cause. 


The conquest of Phaldakot* was next undertaken and proved a 

Conquest of Phaldakot difficult task. It was at this time 

and Kota. Kathi tribe of 

Rajputs, and though he perished in one of the first contests, his 
people held out iu his name and defied the utmost endeavours of 
the Cband troops. Kirati Ohand called for reinforcements and on 


* An inscription on the te vpic of the Knladeri or household goddess at 
Tauiadliann in Uhaukot records the name Sdranga dera and the date Saka 134S« 
14'iu A.D., and may refer either to this Sarnnga or to Saranga Gossiu, whose 
descendants are stiil found in Tamddbaun. 
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their arrival attacked the Kathis with redoubled vigour, ordering 
their total destruction. So well were his orders carried out that 
he was able in a short time to parcel out the lands amongst his 
M^ira, Kharayat and Dhek followers, on whom also he bestowed the 
fiscal offices of Kamin and Sayana. He next took possession of 
Kota and Kotauli and returned to Champawat by Dhyiinirau, con¬ 
solidating his conquests by the appointment of administrative offi¬ 
cers as he went. His next expedition was towards the Mai or low 
country, where he established a post near Jaspur and called it after 
his own name Kiratipur. He now held Kimiaon as it exists at the 
present day with the exception of Katyur, which was held by a 
Katydra Raja, Di^npur, the Bhot Mahals Askot, Sira, Sor and the 
Mankoti rdj of Gangoli. The death of Satyanath prevented his 
pushing his conquests into Garhwal, but taking all his acquisitions; 
Kirati Chand must be regarded as the most active and successful 
prince of his family. He died in 1503 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his son Partap Chand. 

Partap Chand appears to have occupied himself with the work 
Part4p Chand, 1503— administration and we hear of no new 
1517 A.D. conquests made by him. We have a grant 

of his bearing date in 1510 A.D. and we also know that he succeed¬ 
ed in keeping possession of the parganahs bequeathed to him by 

his father. He died in 1517 A.D. and was 
succeeded by his son Tara Chand, who after 
an interval of sixteen years was followed by Munik Chand in 1533 A.D. 

Manik Chand reigned from 1533 to 1542 A.D., and during his 
time an event occurred which is not recorded in the local tradi¬ 
tions. From the Tdrikh-i-Ddddi of Abdulla we learn that in the 

year 1541 A.D. Khawas Khan, the oppo- 

Khawas Kbin. . «. t i/ on i . 

nent of Islam Shah, made the skirt of the 
Knmaon hills liis home, whence he ravaged the royal territories 
which lay in their vicinity. He, however, joined the Niazis before 
the battle of Umbala and on the day of action deserted them on 
the plea of their wishing to exclude any man of the Sur family 
from the succession to tlie empire. His subsequent movements 
appear to have been extraordinary, for instead of joining Islam 
Shah, to whom he had communicated his intentions, he again 
returned to his haunts under the hills and finally sought the 

G8 


Tara Chand, M4nik 
Cbund. 
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protection of the Raja of Kumaon. He entered Kumaon by the 
pass of Dabar and fixed his residence at Alhahi and received from the 
Raja some villages for his support as well as a daily allowance of 
cash. When intelligence of this reached Isl&m Shah he directed 
Taj Khdn Kirani, who held the a^hah of Sambhal and owed his 
preferment to Khawaa Khan, to use every possible means to get 
the refugee into his power. '* If his hand could not reach there, he 
was to do it by message, promising royal benefactions, such as the 
imperial districts at the foot of the hills, which could be made over 
to him. By holding out hopes such as these Taj Khan might be 
able to send him in chains to Court. Several messages were des¬ 
patched at the same time to the Raja, who indignantly replied: 
“ How can I throw into fetters a man who has sought my protec¬ 
tion ? As long as I have breath in my body, I can never be guilty 
of such baseness.” Isidm Shah himself then wrote to Khawas 
Khiin to say that he forgave him, and wished that w'hat had passed 
should all be forgotten between them ; that the Rana of Udepur 
had again raised his head and plundered several of the royal pos¬ 
sessions and carried off the wives and children of Musalmdns; that 
none of the nobles had succeeded in their measures against him, 
and that all their hopes were now centered in Khawas Kh4n. “ All 
this is asserted with all the sincerity that can attach to an oath 
befojje God, and after that, an engagement and guarantee was en¬ 
grossed on saffron-cloth and despatched. And Taj Khan was at 
the same time instructed to use every kind of cajolery and flattery 
in order to lull that bird into securit}' and entice him into the 
net; for the wounds which his conduct had implanted in the king’s 
breast could not be healed but by the salve of his murder.” On 
the receipt of these missives Khawas Khan’simmediate impulse was 
to obey them, but he was strongly dissuaded by his adherents and 
the Raja, w’ho represented that the king was perfidious, that he had 
destroyed most of his nobles, and how then could he allow Khawds 
Khan to escape, who had been ten times opposed to him in battle? 
These remonstrances, however, were of no avail, and notwith¬ 
standing the warnings of his friend, Khawds Khdn gave himself up, 
when by orders of Isldra Shdh he was beheaded and his body 
stuffed in straw was sent to Dehli.' The magnanimity shown by 

* Dowsoq’s Elliot, IV., 484, 850. 
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Kumaon Raja is a bright spot in the annals of the Chands and 
is recognized even by the Musalmdn historian. M^inik Chand was 
succeeded by his son Kalyan, nioknanried Kuli Kalyan on account 
of his ungovernable temper. He weakened his aiithority by a 
lavish use of his power of punishment and caused much discontent 
throughout the province. After a short reign of nine years he 
died and was succeeded by Puni or Puran Chand, who was followed 
by Blnshma Chand. 

Bhishma or Bhikara Chand, who began to rule in 1655 A.D., 
had no son and therefore adopted a son of Tara Chand named 
Kalyan, who was nicknamed Balo Kaly4n Chand and is known by 
Bhishma, 155 S—1660 name in all the traditions. Disturb- 

Aances again arose in Doti and Balo Kalyan 
was sent to quell them; but during his absence the old Raja was 
troubled by news of a rising in Pali and Syiinara and left himself 
to visit the west. Convinced that the growth of his dominions re¬ 
quired a more central capital than Champawat, the Raja looked 
about for a site and at last resolved to settle near the old fort of 
Khagmara and make it his new capital. He had hardly made 
known his intentions when a plot was set on foot to counteract 
them. Away on the southern face of the Gagar range near Ramgarh 
was an old fort held by a semi-independent chief of the Khasiyas, 
named Gajawa, who in some way had escaped the bands of Kirati 
Chand when his troops laid waste the pargana. Gajawa thought 
that the Khasiyas might now enjoy some revenge for all their 
sufferings as well as freedom in the future. He assembled a large 
number of his castemen and came unawares upon the old Raja 
as he tranquilly slept in the Khagmara fort and slew him and his 
followers. The triumph of the Khasiya chief however was very short 
lived, for no sooner did Balo Kaly4n Chand hear the news than he 
patched up a peaco with the Dautiyals and hastening to Ramgarh 
and Khagmara took exemplary vengeance on all the Khasiyas in 
the neighbourhood. This event occurred in 1560 A.D. 


B41o Kalyftn Chand peacefully ascended the gaddi of the 


Btlo Kalytn, 1660 A.D. 


Chands. He accepted the choice of Bhish¬ 
ma and made the Khagmara hill his capital 


tinder the name Almora. He separated the lands which had been 


given to Sri Chand by the last Katyiiri Raja and taking tho 
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remainder for himself, built his own residence near the Nail-ke-po- 
khar in 1563 A.D. He then gave land to all the members of his 
household near his own residence and also to the Joshis who accom¬ 
panied him. The Chautara Brahmans, however, remained in K61i 
Kumaon and ceased henceforward to fill the high offices that they 
had hitherto monopolised. Hardly had the darbAr settled down 
in Almora than fresh occupation was found for the troops of the 
Raja. To the north-east of Almora, in the tract between the Sarja 
and eastern Ramganga, an independent kingdom had existed for 
several generations under Rajas of the Chandrabansi line who from 
the place of their residence were known as the Mankoti Rajas of 
Qangoli. Rarm Ghand, the first of this line who attained to any 
eminence, made himself obnoxious to his Upreti kdmddr or minis¬ 
ter, and in consequence was slain by the minister’s followers when 
out hunting. The Upreti sent word to the Rani of Karm Chand 
that the Raja had been killed by a tigor and that bis general obse¬ 
quies had been duly performed. The Rani suspected that all was 
not right and calling for some Brahmans of the Pant tribe in whom 
she placed great confidence, intrusted to them her son to bring him 
up and protect him from his Upreti enemies. Sim then prepared 
herself to become a sati and when dying cursed the country, saying 
** since the Raja has been killed by a tiger, men shall ever be killed 
by tigers in Gangoli,” and from that day until very recently Gan- 
goli was the most noted haunt of tigers in Kumaon. The Pants 
fulfilled their trust and established Sital Chand, the son of Karm 
Chand, on the gaddi at HJankot and received the lauds of the 
Upretis as their reward. Sital Chand was succeeded by Brahm 
Chand, Hingdl Chand, Punip Chand, Ani Chand and NirAyan 
Chand. We have an inscription on an olji well called the JAhnavi 
Naula at Gangoli Hat bearing date 1264 A.D., which is attributed 
to the Gangola Rajas, in which the name Somati occurs, but the 
other names are not decypherable. In Baijn4th also there is an 
inscription of these Rajas in the ancient temple of Lakahminkfayan 
which records that in 1352 A.D. the Gangola Rajas, Hamira deva, 
Lingarfija deva, and Dharala deu regilt the spire {kalam) of the 
temple. A second record i a the same place inscribed on the image 
of Qauriniahesvari in the Bhogmandir relates that in 1365 A.D» 
one Subhadra, wife of Kalhaua Pandit, in the kingdom of Hamfra 
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deva, a vow. Mention is also made in a petition in the 

case of Ratan Chaudhri of Gangoli (tried by Mr. Traill) of a grant 
by Ani Chand in 1311 Saka, corresponding to 1389 A.D., but as 
the original was never produced it may well be regarded as a for¬ 
gery or at least that the petitioner was mistaken in the date, for Ani 
Chand was predecessor of Niirdyan Chand, the contemporary of 
B41o Kaly4n. Another Mankoti grant is alluded to in the file of 
the grants made to the Bageswar temple as bearing the date 1305 
Saka or 1383 A.D., but the original is not forthcoming. It was 
Nar4yan Chand who gave offence to Balo Kalyan and induced him 
to invade Gangoli, which he quickly overran and annexpd to his 
own possessions. 


Kal 3 An’s great desire now was to make the K61i bis eastern 

of So,. at Gangoli-H« ho 

looked with longing eyes on the fair coun- 
tiy between him and that river which had been recovered by the 
Bam dynasty from Ratan Chand and was still in their possession. 
Kalyan had married a daughter of Hari Malla and sister of the 
reigning Rainka Raja of Doti and urged her to beg from her bro¬ 
ther the pargana of Sira as dowry, as he hoped by this means to 
obtain a footing in the Doti territory. The entire tract to the 
east of the Ramganga^ was then recognized as belonging to the 
Raja of Doti, and Kalyan Chand hoped thus gradually to approach 
the K41i. The Rainka replied that Sira was the chief possession 
(sir) of Doti and was therefore as dear to him as his own head; that 
he would never give up Sira, but that Kalyin might have Sor. 
The Kumaonis accordingly took possession of Sor, but were so unsuc¬ 
cessful in an attempt to lay hands upon Sira also that they returned 
in haste to Almora, leaving only a small garrison behind them. 
Kaly4n Chand next turned his attention towards D&upur on the 
upper waters of the Sarju, which had long been independent under 
its Khasiya Rajas, but had of late years been broken up into nu¬ 
merous petty districts. Practically the landholders in each village 
acknowledged no other authority than their own and thus fell an 
easy prey to the Chanda. It may well be supposed that there 
were many cadets of the reigning family anxious to join in the 
plunder of the conquered tracts and carve out an appanage for 

* Birngaaga-par ia still called Doti. 
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themselves. These junior members of the Chand house were 
called RAotelas, and to them was generally intrusted the manage¬ 
ment of the frontier parganahs with considerable grants of laud 
for their own support. In this way a landed gentry, as it were, 
connected by ties of blood and interest with the ruling power 
were gradually spread over the land and contributed more than 
any other measure to the strengthening of the Chand influence 
in the newly-acquired tracts. Balo Kalyftn ended his busy career 
in 1565 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Rudra Chand. 

Rudra Chand was very young when he succeeded his father 

Riidra Chand, 1565— Hiuch Under the influence of the 

1597 A D. women of his father’s female apartments 

and the priests who were attached to the court. One of the ear¬ 
liest acts of his long reign was the re-establishment of the worship 
of Mahadeo at Baleswar in Kali Kumaon in this wise. A Sanyasi 
named Rdmadatta told the young Raja that his kingdom was 
buried in the ground with Mahadeo near the temple of Bjaleswar. 
The Raja paid a visit to the temple and dug where he was desired 
by the Sanyasi and di.scovered a great ling of stone which was set up 
in the temple and endowed with a ndli of grain from each village 
at each harvest. Ramadatta was appointed guardian of the temple 
and built his mausoleum {saniddh) near it.^ Shortly after the ac¬ 
cession of Rudra Chand, the Tarai and Bh^bar were occupied by 
the Musalmdn governor of Kant-o-golah (ShAhjahanpur), who was 
probably Husain Khdn Tukriyah. From Firishta we learn that 
at this time an impression of the great wealth of Kumaon was 
generally prevalent amongst the Musalradns. At the conclusion 
of his work in speaking of the princes of India he writes:—“ Of 
these, princes there are five principal Rajas on the north and five 
others on the south, each of whom has numerous tributary Rajas 
dependent on him. • * The five former Rajas are the Rajas of 
Kooch, Jammu, Nagrakot, Kumaon and Bhimbar.” Again he 
writes;—'* The Raja of Kumaon also possesses an extensive dominion, 
and a considerable quantity of gold is procured by washing the earth 

* This verse commemorating Radra's gift is still well-known 
Jau Rudra Chand he dli iau Rdmadatta he ndli.” 
descendants of Ramfuiatta still teside in the monastery ) at Gana* 

nath. 
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mounds in his country, which also contains copper mines. His ter¬ 
ritory stretches to the north as far as Tibet and on the south 
reaches to Sambhal, which is included in India. He retains in pay 
an army of 80,000 men both ic cavalry and infantry and commands 
great respect from the emperors of Dehli. His treasures too are 
vast. It is a rule among the kings of Kumaon not to encroach on 
the hoards of their ancestors, for it is a saying amongst them that 
whoever applies his father’s treasures to his own use will become 
mean and beggarly in spirit;' so that at the present day fifty-.six 
distinct treasures exist which have been left by the Rajas of Ku¬ 
maon, each of which has the owner’s seal upon it. The sources of 
the Jamna and the Ganges are both to be found within the Ku¬ 
maon territory.” This description® of Firishta would appear to be 
more correct of Garhwal than of Kumaon, for the former country 
has been celebrated from the earliest times for its mines of copper 
and lead and the gold-washings in the Alaknanda and Bhagirathi 
valleys and along the Sona Nadi in the Patli Diin. It also con¬ 
tains the sources of the two rivers. The number of princes would 
also lead us to imagine that Garhwdl was intended, and if we as¬ 
sume that Firishta completed his history by 1623 A.D., for which 
we have the authority of Mohl,* the Raja ruling in Garhwal at 
the time will be Garbhabhanjan Mahipati Sah, its first really inde¬ 
pendent prince and who is fifty-fourth on the list of Rajas already 
given. From this we may suppose that Firishta bad a similar 
list before him when writing the conclusion to his great woik. 


Husain Kh&n Tukriyah. 


Husain Kh4n Kashmiri, the Bayard of Akbar’a court, but at 

the same time a bigoted, cruel and merci¬ 
less fanatic, received the name Tukriyah on 
account of his tyranny towards the Hindds. He was once gover¬ 
nor of Lahore and meeting a man with a flowing beard, saluted 
him, believing that he was a Musnlman. On discovering that the 
man was a Hindu, he issued an order that in future all Hindus 
should wear a distinguishing mark on their shoulders, which being 
called in Hindi * tukri ’ obtained for him the nickname of *Tukrf- 
yah.’ He was governor of Lucknow in 1569 A.D., and being 


* There is little doubt that Firishta here refers to the precatory verses nsoally 
attached to a grant of land by a Hindu Raja and to which he has given a wider 
ligniflcnnce than they possess : see aaisa p. *Brigg’s Firiahta, lY., 

<47, 649. *Dow8on’i Elliot, Yl., 909. 
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deprived of his charge resolved to lead a crescentade against the hills, 
from which he expected much spiritual profit from slaying infidels 
and disfiguring their idols and much temporal benefit from the 
plunder of the famous treasury of the Rajas of Kumaon. He ac¬ 
cordingly set forth from Lucknow with (according to Badauni)* 
“the design of breaking down the idols and of demolishing the idol 
temples. For he had heard that their bricks were made of gold 
and silver and other false reports of their unbounded treasur€3 had 
come to his ears. He proceeded through Oudh towards the Siw6- 
lik hills. The bill-men as is their custom abandoned the lower 
hills after a slight resistance and fled for security to a higher ele¬ 
vation, of which the ascent was very dangerous. Husain Khdn 
arrived at last at the place where Sultan Mahmud, nephew of Pir 
Muhammad Khdn, was slain. He read the Fdtiha for the pure 
spirits of the martyrs who fell there and repaired their dilapidated 
tombs. He then ravaged the whole country as far as the kasbah 
of Wajriil in the country of RaJaRanka, a powerful zaminddr, and 
from that town to Ajmer, which is his capital. In that place are to 
be found mines of gold and silver, silks, musks and all the produc¬ 
tions of Tibet, from which, country he was only distant two days’ 
journey; when on a sudden, as has been frequently observed in 
those mountains, the neighing of the horses and the sound of the 
kettle-drums, as well as the voices of his followers, caused the 
plouds to collect and so much rain fell that neither corn nor grass 
was to be procured. Famine stared the army in the face, and al¬ 
though Husain Khan with the most undaunted intrepidity encour¬ 
aged his men and existed their cupidity by representing the wealth 
of the city and the country in gold, jewels and trea' are, they were 
too much disheartened to second his resolution and he was com¬ 
pelled to retreat On their retreat the Kafirs who were in posses¬ 
sion of the passes showered down stones and arrows tipped with 
poisoned bones upon them. They also blocked up the way and 
most of the bravest of his warriors drank the cup of martyrdom. 
Many of the wounded who escaped at the time died five or six 
months afterwards from the effects of the poison. Thus ended the 
first expedition of Husain Khan. The title Rainka Raja is that 
of the Raja of Dobi at this time, and we may identify the name 
»Dowson’B ElHot, V.,‘468 48«: Blochmann’a Ala-i-Akbart 378. 
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Wajr4il with either Jur&il or Dipuil, the cold-weather residence of 
the Doti Raja on the Seti river at the foot of the hills. His prin¬ 
cipal fort was Ajmergarh near Dandoldhura, where the Chauntara 
or governor now resides. The insalubrity of the Doti Tar&i is no¬ 
torious even to the present day, and the allusion to Husain Khdn’s 
being withiu two days’journey of Tibet is doubtless referrible to 
the mart of Barmdeo, which was then as now the great emporium 
for Tibetan produce. To the west in Garhwdl there is a patti 
called Ajmer which is now confined to the lower hills between the 
Malini and Khoh rivers, but at one time included the whole of par- 
ganah Ganga Salan, but this tract was at this time in the possession 
of the Sah rulers of Garhwal. 

On his return from this expedition Husain Khan asked for 
and received Kdnt-o-Golah in jdgir in lieu of one previously held 
by him. “ Several times ho made excursions to the foot of the 
hills with various success, but he was never able to penetrate into 
the interior. Many fine fellows who had escaped half-dead from 
his first expedition now felt the malarious influence of the climate 
and died off, but not in battle. After some years Husain Khan, 
contrary to the advice and remonstrances of his friends, mustered 
his forces for a final struggle to get possession of the hills.” This was 
in 1575 A.D., and all his efforts w'ere now devoted to gain possession 
of Basantpur, a town of considerable importance and reputed 
wealth in the Eastern D6n. This expedition was solely actuated 
by his religious zeal and a love of plunder, and after breaking 
the idols, defiling the temples and laying waste the country, 
Husain Khan returned to his estate with much plunder and, more¬ 
over, a bullet in his side. Akbar had already received many 
complaints of the exacting behaviour of Husain Eh4n towards 
the Hindfis, and on being informed of this unprovoked attack 
on a friendly town, recalled the Gh&zi to Dehli, where he died 
shortly afterwards of his wounds. There is nothing to show that 
Husain Khan ever penetrated into Kumaon, though he held the 
Kumaon Tarai which lay not far to the north of hisyd^i'r. Sulldn 
Ibrdhlm of Anba, another of Akbar’s grandees, is credited with 
the conquest of Kumaon and the Daman-i-koh, as the tract 
lying along the foot of the hills is called by the Musalmdn histo¬ 
rians. 


ea 
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The hill tradition is that shortly after the death of Husain 

Khdn, when Budra Chand had arrived at 
VUit to the Emperor. „ , ,, , . 

years of discretion, he assembled a force 

which he led in person into the Tar6i and expelled the Musal- 
mdn officials. Complaints were sent to Dehli and a strong rein¬ 
forcement was sent to aid the governor of Katehir. Rightly 
believing that he could not withstand the enemy in the open 
field, Budra Chand proposed that the claim to the Tarfii should 
be decided by a single combat between the champions of the 
respective forces. After some preliminary negotiation this form 
of the trial by ordeal was agreed to. Budra Chand fought cm 
the part of the Hindus and a Mughal officer on the part of the 
Musalmins and after a long and severe contest the Hindfi cham¬ 
pion was declared victor. This little piece of boasting is pardon¬ 
able in the local traditions when we have the acknowledgment 
that the Mughals were never able to enter the hills. It is further 
recorded that Akbar was so pleased with the conduct of the Ku- 
maon prince that he invited Budra Chand to Lahore, where he 
then was, and sent him and bis followers to aid in the seige of 
Hagor, where the hill-troops so distinguished themselves that, on 
their return, Akbar conferred on their leader a formal grant of the 
Chaurdsi-Mal parganahs and further excused Budra Chand from 
personal attendance at court during the remainder of his life. 
Budra Chand, moreover, made Birbal, the celebrated minister of 
Akbar, his purohit, and up to the close of the Chand rule, the 
descendants of Birbal used to visit Almora to collect the customary 
dues. This visit of Budra Chand is not so highly spoken of by the 
MusalmAn historians. Abdul Kadir Budauui relates' that “ in 
1588 A.D. the Raja of Kumaon arrived at Lahore from the Biw^ 
lik hills for the purpose of paying his respects. Neither he nor 
his ancestors (the curse of God on them 1) could ever have expected 
to speak face to face with an emperor. He brought several fare 
presents and amongst them a Tibet cow (yak) ami a musk-deer 
{^Moachns m<wc/u/«r«s), which latter died on the road from the effect 
of the heat I saw it with my own eyes and it had the ajpearance 
of a fox. Two small tusks projected from its mouth and instead of 
horns it had a slight elevation or bump. As the hind-quarters of 

‘ » Elliot, V., 541. nu, VI, 332. 
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the animal were enveloped in a cloth I could not examine the 
whole body. They said that there were men in those hills who 
had feathers and wings and could fly, and they spoke of a mango 
tree in that country which yields fruit all the year round.” Well 
did the author add to this account:—“ God knows whether it is 
true r Jahdngfr in his mertif^irs expressly states that the father of 
Lakshmi Chand, "at the time of waiting upon the late king, 
sent a petition asking that the son of Raja Todar Mai might lead 
him to the royal presence, and his request was complied with,” so 
we must abandon the local tradition of the combat and its conse¬ 


quences. 


The tract lying along the foot of the hills, has, as we have seen, 


Tarii and Bh&bar. 


been gradually growing in importance with 
the Kumaon rulers. From the Musalmdn 


historians and the traditions of the plains’ tribes we gather that in 
the eleventh century this tract was covered with dense forests in¬ 
terspersed with patches of graxing and cultivation.* The people 
were chiefly occupied in pasturing cattle, the scant cultivation 
being barely sufficient for their wants. Rude temporary dwelling- 
places were the rule, but here and there were forts to which the 
graziers could fly in times of danger. It was not till a hundred 


years later that the Kshatriya clans entered Katehir and gave it 
their name. These in turn harassed by the Musalmans crossed 
the Rdmganga into the forest country and brought much of it 
under the plough. In the thirteenth century these tribes suflered 
cruelly at the hands of Nasir-ud-din Mahmfld and Ghiyds-ud-din 
Balban. Again, Firoz Shah, in revenge for the murder of his 
Sayyid friends, sent an army into Katehir every year " to commit 
every kind of ravage and devastation and not to allow it to be in¬ 
habited until the murderer (who had taken refuge amidst the 
ravines and precipices of Kumaon) was given up. For six years 
not an inhabitant was allowed to live in the plains country bor¬ 
dering on the Rimganga and not a single acre of land was culti¬ 
vated. This state of affairs lasted until 13S5 A.D., and at that 
time the frontier outpost~t>f the Musalm4ns was a stronghold in 
Bisauli about fourteen koB from Budaun, called in mockery by the 
people the fort of Akhirfnpur. The Tar4i belt was wilder still and 


* See farther Gec.^ V., Bereillj Oietriej', A«*(orjr. 
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was even then occupied by the Mahtas or Mewatis, whom we find 
there at the conquest by the British. Although early in the fif> 
teenth century Qarnr Oylin Chand and his son Udy&n Chand are 
said to have claimed an ancient right over this territory, it is clear 
from all that has been recorded regarding them that this assertion 
had the faintest possible foundation in fact. 

The inhabitants of the lower Pattis, from the earliest times, 
undoubtedly had recourse to the Bhabar, as at present, for grazing 
purposes, but these very Pattis did not come into the possession of the 
Chands until the conquests of Ratan Chand and Kirati Ohaud and 
the transfer of the seat of government to Almora in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The southern protion of the lowland 
tract or the Tar&i proper was first permanently taken possession of 
and annexed to the hill state by Rudra Chand, who was also the 
first to take measures to ensure the obedience of the nomad and 
semi-barbarous inhabitants to the central authority. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari we find the following distribution of 
Knmaoninthe the territory comprised in Akbar's SarkAr 

Kuraaon. The entire Sarkar contained 
twenty-one mahfils assessed at 4,04,37,700 dams, which, taken at 
the rate of twenty double dams for the rupee, are equivalent to 
Ks. 20,21,885. Five mahals yielded no revenue and the entire 
SarkAr was supposed to furnish a quota of 3,000 cavalry and 50,000 
infantry:— 


Stuns of 
mSMl. 

Berenoein 
dims. 

Nunc of 
xnah41. 

RcTcnne 
in ddma. 

Name of 
tuahal. 

Rerenue 
in ddmg. 

1 . Aedwn ... 

а. Bh&kasi 7 

8 . Bb&kaai j *** 
4. Bwtarah ... 

б . Fanchotar... 

6 . Bbakainde- 

war. 

7. Bhakti ... 

Bs 

4,00,000 

4,00,000 

*,00,000 

4,00,000 

3,00,000 

11,00,000 

8 . Bh6ri ... 

9. Batil4 ... 

10. ChtiUkl... 

11. Jakram... 
1*. Jardah ... 
13. Jaon 

14 Choli ... 
iS. Sahajgar, 

Nil. 

10,25,OP0 

4,00,000 

6,00,000 

8,00,000 

33/)00 

Nil. 

mi. 

16. Gazarpar... 

17. Dvarakot... 

18. Malwarah... 

19. Malachor... 

SO. Sitachor .. > 
21. KamGs ... 

Nil. 

Ntl. 

26,00,000 

60,37,700 


It is very difficult indeed to trace these names to existing 
appellations. Aodan would appear to represent the Tardi of 
Kheri: Bhiikasi to represent Bhuksdr now known as Budrpur and 
Kilpuri: Sahajjgar is the old name of JaspurQazarpur is the 
same as Qadarpur; Malw&rah is the Mai or Tarai country ; Sitachor, 
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Malachor and Katnds parts of the Bh4bar; Bhakti may probably 
be Bakshi, the old name of Ndnakmatha, and the others, names of 
parts of the country below the hills as Dwarakot is Thakurdw4ra. 
The entire enumeration is apparently confined to the tract along 
the foot of the hills, for not a single name can be identified with 
any tract within the hills. This exemption of the hill parganahs 
from Akbar’s statements is supported by the following story winch, 
upon the authority of the ‘ Raja’s historians,’ General Hardwicke 
gives regarding the position of the Garhwal Raja in the time of 
Akbar: “ In the reign of Akbar that prince demanded of the Raja 
of Srinagar an account of the revenues of his rdj and a chart of 
his country. The Raja, being then at court, repaired to the pre¬ 
sence the following day, and in obedience to the commands of the 
King presented a true statement of his finances, and for the chart 
of his country humorously introduced a lean camel, saying, ‘ this is 
a faithful picture of the territory I possess ; up and down {lincha 
nicha), and very poor.’ The King smiled at the ingenuity of the 
thought, and told him that from the revenues of a country realized 
with so much labor and in amount so small he had nothing to 
demand.” 


The portion of the Tarai that came into the pos-oessiou of 

Rudra Chand was called the chaurdsi or 

Tarsi. 

Naulakhiya Mai. The former name was 
given because it was supposed to be 84 kos in length and the 
latter name from the revenue of nine lakhs said to have been 
assessed upon it It was bounded on the east by the Sarda river, 
on the west by the Pila Nadi, on the north by the Bhabar, and on 
the south by certain well-known limits separating it from the 
plains parganahs, and contained the following fiscal sub-divisions:— 


I. Sahajgir,now known as JaBpur. S. Bhuksfir, now known as Kudrpur 

J. Hot. „ „ KUhiput. audKilpurl. 

a. Mapdly. . B4xp«,. 

4. Gadarpur „ „ Gadarpur. Chhinki „ „ Sarbna. 

Rudra Chand himself founded Rudrapur and established gov¬ 
ernors throughout the different parganahs. It was one of these, 
K4shin&th Adhikari by name, that founded Kashipur, which now 
gives its name to a tract that was formerly included in the old 
parganah of Kota. On his return to Almora, Rudra Chand built the 
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fort which is now used for the public o65ces, also a residence for 
himself on the site of the old fort temples to Devi and Bhai- 
rava, on the place where his father’s palace stood; Rudra Chand 
was an intelligent and learned prince and daring his reign he so 
encouraged the study of Sanskrit that his pandits were said to 
have rivalled those of Benares and Kashmir. He initiated many 
important measures regarding the settlement of the land-revenue, 
and in this he was ably aided by his blind son Sakti Singh Oosbiin. 
His principal officers were members of the Silakhola Joshi family, 
Ratgalli and Adhik4ri Bishts and S4hus from Dw&ra Hdt, who 
were hereditary record-keepers. There are now no descendants 
of the old Ratgallis and Sahus in Almora, where their place has 
been taken chiefly by the Chaudhris from Jwdlamukhi. The sala¬ 
ries of the officials were discharged by ordeis on the royal villages 
and not by regular money payments. Some of these orders were 
due to circumstances entirely Unconnected with the administration. 
Thus it is said that when Rudra Chand returned from Dehli he 
used the utmost speed to regain Almora and was riding in the 
dark along one of the mountain paths when his bridle broke. 
The groom in the dark picked up a snake and with it mended the 
bridle, and when daylight broke the Rkja saw what had happened 
a-nd cheered by the omen ordered that the groom {bukhuriya) 
should receive certain dues (dasMr) from all the villages in the 
country at the two harvests. We have a grant of land of this 
Baja in favor of the family of Debidatta Chaudhri, dated in 1665 
A.D., and another in favour of the Briddh Ked&r temple^ in 1568 
AD. Also one in favour of Anand Punde in 1675 AD. and 
in favour of the Pdndes of Ghkmi in 1594 A.D. In 1596 A.D. 
he assigned lands to the family of Krishnanand Joshi and in the 
same year gave a village to the Badrindth temple, so that there are 
ample records whereby to fix the date and length of hU reign. 

The mother of Budra Chand was the Doti princess whp asked 

for Sira from her brother and was refused. 

Attempt on Sira. Dissatisfied with the refusal she resolved 

not to become a t<Ui on the death of her husband, saying“ My 
work is not finished; when my son takes Siragarh, then will I 
join my lord.” Ever since his return from the plains Rudra Chand 
> At the of the B4mg«tig« and Biao riven. 
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\vas urged by his mother to take up arms against Sfra. Sha 
told him that it was his father’s last command that Sfra should 
be united to Kumaon and that she longed to join her husband, but 
could nut do so until his desire had been accomplished. Bu- 
dra Chand proceeded to Sira, but was utterly defeated by the 
Bainka Baja Hari Malla and fled with the remains of his army 
to Gangoli. Fatigued by the rapidity of his flight and deserted 
by most of his retainers, the B6ja lay down to rest beneath a tree, 
and looking upwards saw a spider spinning its web and trying to 
unite one point with another. Six times the spider failed, but the 
seventh time it succeeded and completing its web began to eat 
the flies that wei e caught in it. The Baja, like the great Bruce, re¬ 
flected that if an insect could thus by perseverance attain its object, 
surely a man of tried courage and fixity of purpose like himself ought 
to succeed. He returned to Almora and summoning his courtiers 
related what had occurred. They unanimously accepted the dream 
as a good omen and advised him to difcover first the strength of 
the enemy and then the character of the defences of their strong¬ 
hold of Siragarh. At that time there was a Bichr&l Brahman 
in Sira whose sister’s son, Purushottama or Parkhu Pant, was in 
Gangoli and was known everywhere as a man of influence and great 
resource and in possession of much of the treasure that once be¬ 
longed to the Mankoti Baja. Budra Chand sent for Parkhu, who 
excused himself on various pretences, so that the Baja again sent 
a message fining him a lakh of rupees for his disobedience and 
threatening him with condign punishment should he make any 
further delay. Parkhu came and with clasped hands made the great 
obeisance and said: “ I have no money; I am a poor man ; dispose 
of my life if you desire, and if this is not your object I will ransom 
it by procuring for you the forts of Siragarh and B6dhangarh and 
the countries belonging thereto.” Parkhu’s proposal was accepted 
and he was placed in command of an army which again invaded Sira. 


The forces of Rndra Chand made three attempts to reach the 

fort of Sira and were each time repulsed with great loss, and Harl 

Malla followed up his success by pursuing the fugitives right 

across the eastern Bdmganga. The leaders 
ParkhaPaat , , « fi i-. « , 

were separated and Parkhu like Budra 

Chand, on a former occasion, paused in his flight to take refuge 
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under a tree and there saw a dung-beetle trying to move a large 
mpss of cow-dung to its hole. Four times the ball rolled down, 
but the fifth time the insect was successful. A similar consoling 
reflection occurred to Parkhu, and he at once called for food, which 
was brought him in the shape of rice boiled in milk {khira), 
which was served on a plantain leaf. He lost much of the rice 
while eating, and an old woman who was looking on said: “ You 
are as great a fool as Parkhu; he cannot take Sira and you cannot 
eat khira; begin from the edge and work into the middle of the 
platter and you will lose no rice, and if Parkhu began from the 
outside and stopped the supplies from Jub&r and the underground 
way to the river, the garrison of Sira would soon yield.” Parkhu 
without betraying his identity departed and again assembling his 
forces invested the fort and following the advice of the old woman 
cut off the supplies from the Jubdr and the adit or stimn.g at 
Chunpdtha by which the garrison obtained water, so that in a 
short time Hari Malla abandoned the fort and fled to Doti and 
henceforth Sira belonged to K'umaon. Rudra Chand bestowed 
several villages on Parkhu and recorded his gift on a copper-plato 
now in the possession of -a descendant of Parkhu residing in Gan- 
goli. It relates how that “ in the year 1581 A.D. in the month of 
Bhadra and ninth day of the bright fortnight in the presence of 
Jag isa,^ on a Saturday.” Then follow the verses 

** 1. Whose manly valour parched tbo partizana of his enemies, by the con> 
quest of whose cities ho acquired reputation. Benuwed as Sahara worshipper 
of the goddess of the full moon in tlic family of the lord of the lotus, he became 
the gem of the rulers of earth, being called Kalyana Chandra. 

5. Brery stroke of his dreadful sword hold in his strong arm severed the 
skulls of elated monarchs, which caused their mourning widows to shed showers 
of big pearls on their bosoms. 

9. Whose white lotus feet were colourless and received the impressions of 
people's hearts in them, in consequence of which tho needy grew rich by 
begging elsewhere also ? 

4. His son, the defeater of the races of his adversaries, is the. famous 
Budra Chandra, who is devoted to the feet of Budri, aud the source of victory 
in the conquest of fort Sira. It is this possessor of the earth by whom the 
grant of this land is made. 

6. To the conqueror of lands for the royal estate, tho sb'est and most 
excellent of counseilon, quelicr of the haughtiness of the Raja of Doti, the lion 
overpowering the enemy,.the most learned of scholars, Furiubottama." 

1 Jageswar near Almora. 
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From another source we have the foliowing pedigree of th« 

Rainka Rajas of Sira, who were sometimes 
apparently one with the Rainka Rajas of 
Doti and sometimes cadets of the same house :— 


Hajas of Sira. 


Pedigree of the Rainka Rajaa of Sim. 

17. Ball N&r&yan Ifidla, 


1. A<lhi B&wat. 

а. Bhiahma Rawat. 
S Bliakti Rawat. 

4 Dbira Malla. 

б. Jagati Malta. 

4. Kuru Fata. 

7 Bipu Malla. 

5. Bhupati Malta. 


9. Bh&rati Malla. 

10. D4ta Malla. 

11. Ananda Malla 

15. Baj Malla. 

19. Kalyan Malla. 
14. Jarbfa Malta 

16. Arjuna Malla. 
16. Naga Malla. 


18. Dungara Baacra. 

19. Madan Singh Ba- 

sera. 

90. B&i Singh Basera. 

91. Sobha Malla. 

93. Hari Malla, who 
lost Sira. 


Bali Ndr4yana Malla was expelled by a Ehasiya chief whose 
family ruled for three generations. The descendants of Hari 
Malta are said to be still found in one of the villages in the east 
of Doti. With Sira the remainder of the cis-K^li possessions of 
the Raja of Doti fell into the hands of RudraChand, who, doubting 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, expelled ail the families of note 
that were bound by interest to the Doti Raja and distributed the 
lands of Sira amongst his Rkotelas and their followers. The Rani 
of Kalykn Chand was satisfied with the result of her son’s victories 
and taking her husband’s weapons in her arms cheerfully ascended 
the funeial pyre and became a aati, Rudra Chand took possession 
of Askot, Diirina and Juhar, but allowed the Rajbkr of Askot to 
retain his patrimony as r.amindar, and to the present day this is the 
only estate in Kumaon held in pure zamindari and to which the 
rule of descent through the eldest son is attached. Kuru Qos&in, a 
junior member of the Askot family, was from his local knowledge 
appointed to settle the revenues of D4rma and Juhdr, whilst Byaos 
and Chauddns still remained with Jumla. 


Rudra Chand now called on Parklm to carry out his promise 

Attemot on Badhin- ^ Badhangarh in the valley of 

^rh an i conqueat of the Pindar, a part of the territory of the 

Raja of Qarhwal. The route to the Pindar 
lay through Sumeswar and the Katydr valley, which was then 
held by Sukhal Deo, the last reigning Raja of the ancient family. 
Dularam Suli was Raja of Garhwal and promised his protection 
if Sukhal Deo would aid him, and sending a force towards Qwaldam 

70 
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and one towards Qanai, occupied the passes towards Badhfingarh, 
Parkhu with his small but veteran army proceeded through 
Eatydr to the valley of the Rndar, but soon found his supplies 
cut off by the Katyiiri Raja and shortly afterwards lost his life 
in an action near Gw4ldam at the bands of a Padyar Rajput. 
The Qarhwtkl Raja had promised a grant of land at every day's 
march to any one who would bring him the head of Parkhu, and 
the Pady6r accordingly took the head of the slain general and 
carried it to the Raja of Garhw61, at Srinagar, where he received 
the promised reward. The Kumaonis fled to Almora and Rudra 
Chand in person then undertook the preparations for a new expedi¬ 
tion against Qarhw6l, but first resolved to punish the Raja of Katyiir. 
He speedily overran the valley and captured the Raja with all his 
family, for the Garhw^lis were forgetful of their promise to send 
assistance. When'Rudra Chand was about to issue orders for the 
punishment of the Ratydri Raja, one Ratu, a Burha or headman 
of a village, came forward and remonstrated with him that there 
was neither honour nor profit to be gained from throwing the 
Eatyiiris into prison, that he was willing to stand security for the 
good behaviour of Sukhal Deo and would produce him at the end 
of six months, to be dealt with in such way as the Bdja might 
direct. This Ratu, though a subject of Rudra Chand, was a secret 
friend of Sukhal Deo, and on obtaining the Raja’s consent took 
Sukhal Deo to his own country and refused to deliver him up 
when called upon to do so. Rudra Chand therefore again invaded 
the valley and in a battle fought near Baijn4th slew Snkhal Deo 
and banished his family and then laid waste the entire valley.* 

* A long storjr is told about this mnttcr of Ratn which may wpII be relegated 
to a foot-note. Tradition says that Ratu promised Rudra Chand that if he ahoald 
be accepted as surety, he would guarantee that Sukhui Deo should make no 
farther pretensions to Katyiir. or in default he (Ratu) won'd pay a line 
of 19,000 takaa (two^one pice) or bring in 243 prisoners from Katy6r. At 
the expiry of the six months Rudra Chand demanded the production of 
Sukhal Deo. and Ratu went to the Katyuri prince and showed him the order, at 
the same time advising the Raja to diamiss him with shame and insult. Sukhal 
Deo did so and Ratn came and represented the matter to Rudra Chand, who only 
ordered him to fulfil^ his contract. Rato threatened that if the Chand Raja 
persisted be would sit in dharna on him and took away his daughter ostensibly 
to kill her before the Kaja or a temple and tliua fasten the sin on him. On the 
way to the great temple of Kaijndth he concealtHl his daughter and made up 
a dummy, which he brought to the temple and sprinkling it with the blood 
of a recently-killed goat, pretended that it waa his daughter, and burying it 
before the door of the temple invoked the u rath of the goda agidnst Budra 
Chand, who bad caused him to commit this cruel act. The Raja, however, 
saw thiongli the fraud and invading Katyiir, slew both Bata and S nkh al 
Dcoi 
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Rudra Chand died in 1597 AD. and was succeeded by his 
Lakshmi Chaud, 1697 - Lakshmi or Lachhmi Chund. The elder 
M 91 A.D. gQj^ Sakti Gosain was blind, but still took 

no mean part in the administration. He was a holy man of 
great energy and religious feeling and made many pilgrimages 
to various temples and continually mortified himself by prayer 
and fasting, so that the gods, in their mercy, might restore him 
to sight. It is said that through the favour of the great goddess 
of Jwalamukhi he received in lieu of sight such intense powers 
of touch and hearing as well made up for the loss of one sense. 
At all events to him is attributed the carrying out of his father’s 
views in the elaboration of a complete settlement record of the 
land, the establishment of the bisi as the standard of measure, 
the mapping out of the entire cultivation, and the regular arrange¬ 
ment of the Raja’s household and civil and military establish- 
ment on a stable footing. He distributed the officers into three 
classes, the aarddrs, faujddra and negis. To the first class was 
intrusted the management of important districts and posts, whilst 
the second class held command of levies, and the third class 
(from neg=idiisldr or due) formed the subordinate officers of the 
army as well as of the civil administration. Instead of obliging 
each village to supply a portion of the expenses of the royal table 
and the salaries of the royal servants, he set apart specified villages 
for the support of particular departments of the Raja’s service, 
known as bdlkara villages, and also planted gardens in various 
places to supply the royal table with fruit. The Lachhmina and 
Kapina gardens hear Alniora were of this class and were cultivated 
by predial slaves of the Dom caste known as Bariya. A line of 
villages stretching from the snows to Almora was set apart, for 
supplying the royal table with snow under the name Hiunpal. 
The long-continued wars had given rise to a body of professional 
soldiers who sought as their reward grants of land in the con¬ 
quered districts; these were now for the first time administered 
on a fixed system and regular assignments of land were made 
for the support of troops in camp and garrison under the name 
of bisi banddk. So minute was the supervision that it is said 
the practice of growing grain and fruit on the tops of the houses 
dates from the settlement of Sakti Gushio, because these were 
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laraiioa of GarhwII. 


the only places left by him untaxed. There is no doubt but 
that regularity either in the fiscal arrangements or in the general 
administration would be distasteful to men who for centuries had 
enjoyed the utmost license, and it may have been impolitic to im¬ 
pose heavy burdens on a newly-conquered people; but taken as a 
whole the measures introduced in this reign were highly beneficial 
to the people as well as to the treasury of the Raja and enabled 
succeeding rulers to advance still further in the path of progress. 

Lakshmi Chand, the titular ruler of Kumaon, was less success¬ 
ful in his portion of the administration. 
Desirous of carrying out his father’s policy, 
he seven times invaded Garhwfil, but was each time repulsed with 
considerable loss, and to this day the Garhwalis point out with 
pride the ruins of the petty fort called Siyal Bduga (jackal’s fort) 
which withstood the might of the great Chand Raja of Kumaon. 
Lakshmi Chand was so hard pressed in bis last expedition that he 
was obliged to conceal himself in a litter (doka) under a heap of 
soiled clothes, and in this ignominious manner made his entry into 
his capital. While his bearers rested on the way, he overheard one 
of them say to the other that the cause of the Raja’s defeat was his 
lax observance of his religious duties. The conscience-stricken Raja 
immediately applied to his spiritual adviser for assistance and told 
him that the mantra or spell received from him bad been of no avail 
in his wars and threatened further to become a religious mendicant 


and give up worldly affairs for the future. Tiie guru, frightened 
at the possible loss of his position, besought the Raja to wait for 
one year, whilst he sought diligently throughout the whole country 
for spells of might and consulted the pandits of Nadiya in Bengal. 
The guru returned in time with a new mantra, and thus armed 
the Raja resolved again to try the chance of war. ’To render 
assurance doubly sure he built the Lachhmeswar temples at Bages- 
war and Almora and made grants to the other great temples, and 
we have his original gi’ant of a village to Jageswar bearing date 
in the year lu02 A.D., and one bearing date in the following 
year confirms no less than eight grants made by him in favor of 
the Bdgeswar temple, which he also completely restored.^ He 


^ We hKve also a grant bearing date 1605 A.D in favour of the familj of 
Debidatta Cheudhri, frieiida of the niiniBter Basdeo Bant, and one bearing date 
in 1615 A.D. iu iavor uf the fninilr of Mahideo Joabi. 
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frequently encamped at the confluence of theGomati and theSarjii 
near Bageswar during his expeditions to Qarhwal, and it was there 
that he paid his devotions to the gods before commencing his 
eighth expedition. In this, his last attempt, he was more success¬ 
ful in that he was able to plunder the frontier parganas of Garhw&l 
and retire in safety to Almora, but he made no permanent impres¬ 
sion on the country, and his only other work was to settle the 
boundaries of Darma and its trade with Tibet. Lakshmi Chand, 
like his father, desired to visit the imperial court, and Jahangii in 
his memoirs^ records that Lakshmi Chand begged him to order the 
son of ItimM-ud-daulah to conduct him to court, and to meet his 
wishes Shdhpur was sent to bring him into the presence. " The hill- 
prince brought a great number of the valuable rarities of his moun¬ 
tains for my acceptance. Amongst them were beautiful strong ponies 
called giu^nths, several hawks and falcons, numerous pods of musk 
and whole skins of the musk-deer with the musk in them. He 
also presented me with various swords which were called khartdah 
and kattdra. This Raja is the richest hill-chief, and it is said there 
is a gold mine in his territory." Lakshmi Chand died in 1621 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his son Dhali'p Chand. 

Dhalfp Chaud reigned for three years and might be passed 
Dhalip Chand, I6si-s« over without notice were it not that his 

name is connected with a story which 
quaintly illustrates the Indian belief in metempsychosis. It will 
be remembered that in the time of the Mankoti Rajas of Gangoli 
a quarrel arose between the Upretis and the Pants, and that the 
latter expelled the Upretis and succeeded to the chief administra¬ 
tion of the State. One of the Upretis determined to have revenge 
on the enemies of his family, and for this purpose prayed to the 
gods that he might be born again as a Raja of Kumaon. He 
visited all the great places of pilgrimage from Jwalamukhi to 
Dwaraka, from Dw&raka to Ceylon, and thence round by Jagan- 
D&th and Benares to Prayig (Allahabad). Here at the confluence 
of the sacred rivers was the celebrated fig-tree. Whoever committed 

^ Dowson'a Elliot, VI., 39S. The rarities noted are chiefly from the Bhotija 
parganahs. The katdr was a abort dagger, the form of which waa copied in their 
sign-manual by the Chand Rajas. The word * khandah ' should prchably be 
•kkanjar* the name of another similar form of dagger. It is said that the 
Imperial troops visited the lowlands in this reign, and their places of encampment 
are pointed out at T&nda and Fipalhita, near which is a grove called the Bid- 
shdhiBdgh. 
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snicide by throwin;» himself from that tree into the holy watei*s 
was certain to attain his desires. The Upreti performed ' karot* 
as this form of committing suicide is called in the hills, and was 
born again as Dhalip Chand. His enmity towards the Pants first 
showed itself by his seizing one Jait R^tnPanb of Qaogoli, who had 
committed no offence. The nian, however, was condemned, exe¬ 
cuted and burned in the Raja's presence, but the smoke of the fune¬ 
ral pyre so filled the Raja’s palace that he fell sick and died in seven 
days. It must be remembered that this version of the story 
of Dhalip Chand and the Upreti has been communicated by a 
descendant of these very Pants who were always, and I suppose 
always will be, distinguished by their talent for intrigue. It was 
this spirit of intrigue that led the Pant party in Gangoli to so dis¬ 
turb the peace of the country in their efforts to destroy the Upretis 
that the Raja was obliged to interfere. He had already dismissed 
Basdeo Pant, who had been his father’s minister, and proclaimed 
that whichever party be found marauding in future shoidd be 
severely punished, be he Pant or Upreti, and it so happened that 
Jait Ram Pande, a Pant leader, was taken red-handed whilst plun¬ 
dering his enemy’s village and was executed by orders of the Raja. 
In revenge for this bold assertion of the right of the head of the 
Statj^, the Pants have ever afterwards handed down the Raja as 
a kind of demon possessed by the evil spirit of one of the heri- 
ditary enemies of their tribe, the Upretis, The Raja died in 
1624 A.D., and of his twenty-one sons Bijaya Chand succeeded him. 


Bijaya Chand was young when he succeeded to the tlirone, and 


Bljaja Cliaod, 1695 A.D. 


the entire power of the State became vested 
in the hands of three men of Sor, named 


Sukhr&m Rharku, Pirn Gos&in, and Binayak Bhat. This Raja 
reigned but one year, and of this year we have a grant of his, 
giving lands to the family of D&mu Pdnde, and dated in 1547 
Saka, corresponding to 1626 A.D. He married a daughter of - the 
great Badgpijar house of Andpshahr in the Bulandshabr district,^ 
and his ministers, resolvfd on keeping the power in their own 
hands, shut up the young Raja in the women’s apartments of his 
palace, which they took care to fill with attractions which made 
him oblivions, for the time, of the onter world. One member of 

* Qas., IIL, 69. 
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the royal family, Nil Gos&Id, a son of Lakshmi Chand, protested 
against this treatment of the head of the State. Him they seized 
and blinded with the concarrence of the Rnja and then proceeded 
to exterminate all the near male relations of Bijaya Chand. Tri- 
inal Chand, another son of Lakshmi Chand, succeeded in escaping 
to Oarhw&l, while N&rdyan Chand, his brother, found a safe asylum 
in the Mai of l>oti, and the son of Nil Oos^in, afterwards known as 
Baz Bah&dur Chand, through the good offices of a palace slave, 
was taken care of by a Tiwdri woman, the wife of his purohit. 
The Raja of Oarhwdl offered to aid Trimal Chand if he agreed in 
writing to consider the western Ramganga to be for ever the 
boundary of the two kingdoms, but after consultation with the 
Joshis of Galli and Jhijdr, Trimal Chand refused, for they said 
from his horoscope it was certain that he would become Raja of 
Kumaon and it was wrong for him to trammel his future action by 
an engagement of this sort. He then went to Barbapur at the 
foot of the Garhwal hills and commenced to levy a force. Bijaya 
Chand in the meantime continued to amuse himself with his 
women, and the only noteworthy act of his reign was the building 
of the entrance gate to the fort of Almora. Even this slight 
attempt at exercising authority was resented by his ministers, who 
resolved to kill him aud place some younger member of the family 
on the throne. Sukhrdm Kharku found means to enter the palace 
through the good offices of one of the female slaves {rdj-cheliy and 
slew the Raja while, intoxicated with bhang, he slept in the inner 
apartment. This event occurred in 1625 A. L). Sukhr&m then gave 
notice that the Raja had died suddenly and that he should conti¬ 
nue to be chief of the administration until a proper successor to the 
Raja could be found. This conduct, however, was more than the 
people could bear. Both Maras and Phartiyfils resolved to act in 
the crisis; the former sent for Trimal Chand and the latter applied 
to Ndrdyan Chand, and each faction proclaimed its own favourite as 
Raja. The Mdrds with Trimal Chand first reached Almora, and 
though several of the Joshis who were not of his party counselled 
;'c|ny^ as the constellations were not propitious, the full ceremony of 

* The rdj ehelU or female slavca were osuollj of Garbwall origin, as having 
no connection with either the M&rte or Fhartiyita. Thej were particularly en¬ 
joined not to leave the palace or carry on intrigues with any one outside its walls. 
Those who acted as carriers of supplies from the royal stores to the kitchen were 
called Malda-p4nl cAshs. The old name la which has the tame mean¬ 

ing as Rdj<kokri. 
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installation was proceeded with and not too soon, for almost before 
its conclusion Narayan Cliand and the PhartiyAls reached the ford 
accross the Siiwdl below China Khan. N&rfiyan Chapd there received 
the news of the success of the Munis and at once fled back to the 
Mai of Doti, whilst his followers dispersed to their homes. 

Trimal Chand, though hardly gniltess of participation in the 
Trimal Chand, 1625- murder of his relative Bijaya Chand, rei- 

solved to gam some popularity hy the 
punishment of the actual murderers. Sukhi6m Kharku was taken 
and killed; Binnyak Bhat was blinded and his property was given 
over to one Miidhub Pande; hut Pirn Gosuin was allowed to proceed 
to Allahabad on condition that he committed suicide there beneath 
the sacred fig-tree. Trimal Chand, while an exile in Garhwal, had 
written to Piru and promised him protection and advancement if 
he caused the death of Bijaya Chand and so prepared the way to 
the throne, and on this account Piru was allowed to retire to Prayag 
and die there, where suicide was lawful. The Joshis Narotam 
Jhijtir and Dinkar Galli were appointed respectively Wazir and 
Chaudhri and Bitthal Gosain became Diwdn. The Sahus and 
Ratgallis continued in charge of the records as usual and a 
descendant of Nalu Kath6yat became darogha or chamberlain^ of 

I The following <>niin]eration of the duties of darogha or chamberlain will 
gire ao;iie idea of the arrangements of the royal hoii^ohold : - 

1. He shniiM sec thut the cook did his duty con-cientioiisly and well. 

S. He should hare no dealings with either M.tra<« or Piiartiyals. 

5. He slioulil tell the Kaja ereiything he saw or heard. 

4 . Should not tell lies. 

6. Should not repeat anything concerning what he might hear or sec in the 

palace. 

6. Should taste everything used for the Kaja's food. 

7. Should never allow the cook to be out of his sight. 

8. Constantiv to move about and threaten the seivants, .-'hether there was 

cause or not, so t lat no one might become careless. 

9. Never to allow other than the regular servants on the establishment to 

have anytliing to do with the liaja’s food. 

10. Not to allow these servants to perform any other duty. 

11. Only to enter the darbar at the prescrilxx) times and not to go in and 

out as if it were an assembly in a private house. 

19. Never to speak of poison, opium or bhang, nor to ever touch them.* 

15. To remain with the Itaja at his meals and always treat him with due 

respect and no familiarity, watching his countenance for any signs 
indicating his wishes. 

14 Should never on any occasions hold friendly converse with the people of 
K&li Kumaon or Sor or members of the Katyuri family or junior 
members of the reigning family, nor enter their houses. 

16. Should only address the women of the palace with the greatest respect, 

and when duty leads him towards the female apartmenta should always 
proceed 4rith downcast eyes and speak in a low voice. 

16. Sbonld never speak of spells (mantras), as they are only used for evil 
purposes, not cot hie nails nor shave within the limits oi the palace. 
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the palace.^ We have a grant of Trimal Chand to the temple of 
Ked^rn&th which was subsequently confirmed by Dip Cliand, and 
bnt little else is recorded of him. He had no son, and unwilling 
to permit hia rival of fclie Phaitiyal' faction to succeed him, he 
searched everywhere for other members of the Chand family and 
heard that one of them, Baz or Baja, son of Nil GosAin,had been 
saved by a Tiwiri woman. A deputation was sent to inquire 
where the young child was, which returned saying that the woman 
denied all knowledge of the child’s existence. The Raja himself 
then went to the Tiwkri’s bouse and declaring that he had naught 
but good intentions and intended to make the boy his heir. Bitz 
was produced and brought to court, where he was formally adopted 
as heir to the Raja with the title of Kunwar. One account is that 
the young Chand was concealed to avoid the general persecution 
of all members of the royal family begun by Sukhram, and another 
story relates that when Nil Gosain was blinded, the women of bis 
female apartments were taken over by Bijaya Chand, and that a 
jealous concubine of the Raja stole the child and threw him over 
a precipice, where he was found uninjured by the wife of a Tiw6ri 
of Chausar, who brought him up as her own child. Another tra¬ 
dition again says that Baz Bahadur was a son of the Tiwdri and no 
Chand at all. However this may be, he succeeded his adoptive 
father in 1638 A.D. 

During part of this period the Tarai is said to have attained 
Baz Bahidur Chand, great prosperity and to have actually 
1638-78 A.D. yielded the nine lakhs of rupees which 

gave it the name of Naulakhia Mai. This prosperity, however, 
excited the envy of the Hindus of Katehir, who wth the conni¬ 
vance of their Mughal rulers gradually occupied the border villages 
of the Tarai. In this design they were much aided by the weak¬ 
ness of the Almora government during the previous twenty years. 
From the time of Lakshmi Chand, the Ohands were occupied by 
internal quarrels and had neither the time nor the means to inter¬ 
fere with the Eatehiris in their gradual encroachments on the 
lowApds. Alarmed at the progress that had been made by the 
Hindvi Chiefs of the plains and remembering the success which 
attended the personal suit of his predej^ors, Bdz Bah&dur resolved 
to proceed to Dehli and invoked the aid of the Emperor Shkhjah&n. 
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On bis arrival he obtained an audience and presented his petition 
supported by many valuable presents, and was told to join the 
army then (1664-55 A.D.) proceeding against Garhw41. The 
Baja obeyed and in this expedition so distinguished himself that 
on his return to Dehli he was honoured by many signal marks 
of imperial favour and received the title of Bahadur and the right 
of having the great drum (nakkdra) beaten before him. But not 
content with obtaining empty titles he is said to have adhered to 
the original object of his visit and procured the full recognition 
of his right to the Chaurasi Mai, together with an order* addressed 
to the governor of the province for effectual aid against the Kate- 
hir chiefs. In this order Bsiz Bahadur was styled zamindar of Ku- 
maon. Bustam Khan, the founder of Moradabad and representa¬ 
tive of the Emperor, aided the Raja, who succeeded in expelling his 
enemies and regaining possession of the Tar4i. He then founded 
the town of Bazpur and appointed governors and a regular esta¬ 
blishment to carry on the administration. 

An account of Baz Bahadur’s visit is told at some length by 
Iniyat Kh&n, the author of, the Shdhjahdn-ndmak. He tells us 
that in 1654-55 A.D. Khalilullah Khan was despatched with eight 

. _ . „ thousand men for the purpose of coercion 
Injaiion of Garhwal. i a' e o • - j 

the zamindar of Srinagar and was joined on 

his way by the zamindar of Sirmor, Raja Sabhak Prakas. They 
proceeded through the Dun, and leaving a guard in an entrenched 
position near Kilaghar reached Bahadur Khan pur, “a place belong¬ 
ing to the Dun and lying between the Ganges and Jumna.” The 
peasantry of the neighbourliood took refuge in the hills and forests 
and ravines, and refused to appear : so the troops were despatched 
against them to coerce them and inflicted “ suitable chastisement.” 
A number of them fell by the sword, others were taken prisoners 
and the remainder surrendered themselves, whilst immense herds 
of cattle fell into the hands of the victors. A second entrench¬ 
ment was thrown up here, and leaving a sufficient guard the main 
body approached the town of Basantpur, which was also a depen- 

* It is strange that not one of tbeee.farmdita lias surviTcd nor has any Euro¬ 
pean erer been able to sec even a copy of one. It is rcry unlikely that they 
were erer granted or, fur that matter, asked for, as the zamind&rs of Kumaon held 
not only thsit hill but also their plsins’ possessions, independent of sny title 
from X)^i by the right of o<»:upancy of a tract of little ralao to any one 
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4eDcy of the Diin, and halted half way up the hill.* Opposite the 
town a third redoubt was constructed and garrisoned, whilst Khalil- 
villah moved on to Sahijpur,^ a place abounding in streams and 
founlains and clothed with flowers and verdure.” Here he formed 
a fourth post and erected “ a fort on the top of an enbankment mea¬ 
suring a thousand yards in circumference and fifteen in height, that 
bad in former times been crowned by a stronghold, inasmuch as 
some traces of the ancient works were still visible.” On reaching 
the banks of the Ganges, a detachment of the royal artillery was 
sent across the river to take possession of the thand of Cb&ndi, 
which then belonged to Srinagar. Meanwhile Bahadur Chand, 
samind&r of Kumaon, joined the imperial forces, and as soon as this 
fact was known at court, through the good offices of Khalllullah, a 
-conciliatory farmdn and a khillat set with jewels were sent to 
Bahadur Chand. The Dfin was taken possession of, and the rains 
were about to commence, so an order was sent forbidding any 
further operations for the present. The Dun was then handed over 
to Chhatarbhuj, who had expressed an ardent desire for it,” and 
the thdnd of Ch4ndi was given to Nagar Dds, the chief of Hardw4r. 
The Raja of Garhw41 at this time was Prithi Sah, of whom we 
have a grant dated in 1640 A.D.,and who shortly afterwards became 

notorious for his conduct towards the unfortunate prince Sulaimdn 

• _ 

Sbikoh. The expedition passed through the Western Ddn to 
Dehra, and thence along the foot of the inner range to Basantpur, 
and thence to the Ganges near the usual crossing at Lachchhman- 
jhula. There is no allusion to any grant of land to the Kumaon 
prince, and the conciliatory farmdn that was really addressed to 
Bahddur Chand has done good service in the hill traditions as an 
actual grant to their reigning prince of the low country. 

The episode of Sulaimdn Shikoh, alluded to above, may be no- 

EitraditionoiSolakito t*ced as told by KAfi Khan.’ The story 
RUkoh. unfortunate prince belongs to general 

* The enpplj of ice for the royal nsc was obtained in the raonntaina of Tihri, 
whence It waa despatched by porters to Damria on the Jwnna, a distance of 
sixteen koa. From I^mrfta it was packed in boxes and carried by raft on the 
Jaoma for sixteen koa to Daryapur, one of the dependencies of parganah Khixr- 
shad and thence reached DehU in three days and nights. Dowaon’a Elliot, VII., 
106. * Baaantpur wad Sabi jpur both gave their names to separate parga- 

naha in the Eastern Dun up to the last settlement and Kilighar may be identified 
with Kaidaghar near Dchxa. * Dowson’t EUiot, Vli., 290; aee also /AM.. 

131, S4S. - 
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history and need not be dwelt upon here. In his attempt to 
reach his father he had arrived at Hardwi&r; but, learn in,* that a 
force had been despatched to intercept him, he turned of'' to the 
mountains of Srinagar. Here he neither obtained assisUmto nor 
shelter, and was deserted by several of his adherents. He then 
made for Allahabad, where he had the misfortune to lose more of 


his followers, and was obliged again to trust to the tender mercies 
of the Garhwalis. Attended by Muhammad Shdh Koka and a 
few followers, he levied a contribution on the estate of the Kadsiya 
Begam and entered the hills for the last time. “The zamindar of 
Srinagar coveted the money and jewels that he had with him and 
kept him as a sort of prisoner in his fort/’ and eventually deli¬ 
vered him up to an agent of the implacable Aurangzeb. Prithi 
Singh was certainly ordered by the Hindu minister, Haja Bum- 
riip, to deliver up the fugitive or stand the consequences ; and his 
narrow escape some short time previously must have rendered iiim 
fully alive to what that might mean, Tarbiyat Khtin was even 
sent to overrun his country, and it was then that Prithi Singh 
wrote through the medium of Raja Jai Singh, begging forgiveness 
s ces and ofhjrin^ to give up Sulaimdn Shikoh. Kun- 
wajr Bai Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh, was sent to fetch the royal 
prisoner, and safely lodged him in the fort of Gwalior, where he 
was assassinated by the orders of Aurangzeb in December, 1660 A.D. 
The treatment of Sulaimun by Pirthi Singh, Raja of GarhwM, will 
doubtless be compared with the courtesy and hospitality' shown 
to Ehaw6a Khdn by Manik Chand, Raja of Kumaon, but the differ¬ 
ence in the time and the circumstances of the two oases should be 
allowed to weigh against any harsh judgment on the GarhwMi 
prince. The latter was more exposed to the much more formidable 
power of Aurangzeb than the former was to the comparatively 


^Tho (^and iradiiion ia tb«t Snlaimin applied first to Bahidar Chand. but 
when the Baja discoTered that the prince was at enn.ity with the Emneror ha 
dismissed him lotted with present! to Garhwil , but in the meantime, it haVine 
become known that Sulnimaa wm in Kuoiaonp Aurangzeb sent an army which 
poe^jon of the low oomitry and prepared to advance on Almora. One of 
tiw Raja e Mewatl (tnarda etole the clothes of the leader of the Mosalmin armv 
while he slept at sight, and bi ought them to the Baja, who returned them to 
the Mughal vitb M message that he bad not harb) ured the fugitive prince: that 
he did not wish in any way to oppose the will of the Emperors and that if he 

leader of the Imperial army as eaaily as he had 
^ reporua to Delili the nnfortunato 
^th^m^ •vwmdcrod to Anrangxeb, and tho Mughal troops aeovidingly 
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innocuous influence of Ial4m Shah, irbo would not have had re* 
course to intrigue to demand the surrender of Khawds Kh&n had he 
been able to accomplish his designs by force. The Srinagar Raja was 
owner of a poor country, v'ith few fighting men at his command, 
and had no means whereby he could withstand even a moderate force 
if sent into his country. Besides, he was not under such obligations 
to any of the Musalmlin rulers as to lead him to consider it his 
duty to venture life and kingdom in support of their quarrels. All 
he desired was to live in peace with his powerful neighbours, who 
had already succeeded in making the aggressive and hated Raja of 
Kumaon their ally, and with an army at his very doors there was 
nothing left for him to do but to deliver up his unbidden guest, 

Baz Bahadur’s orders regarding the administration of the Tarai 

were carefully executed by his officers. They 

Administration. ^ 

were directed to make Rudrpur and Bazpur 
their residence during the cold season and Barakheri and Kota, 
on the spurs of the outer range of hills, their head-quarters during 
the hot weather and the rains. It is said that “ every bigha and 
bisw6nsi was cultivated under his rule”; and Batten^ notices that 
“ at Kota, Barakheri and elsewhere in the lower hills are remains 
of forts and re.sidences and mango groves which go far to show 
that the climate at those sites was not in former times so insalu¬ 
brious as at present, when few men in power would confine their 
retreat from the Tar6i heat to such low elevations in the moun¬ 
tains us these. Kota indeed is stated to have been the ctipital for 
all the western portion of the Chaurisi Mai and to have given iM 
name to the lower parganahs, and not only as now to the sub¬ 
montane region.” Having perfected his arrangements in the plains, 
the Raja returned to Almora and there introduced the customs 
and fashions that he had seen in the camp of his friend Khalil- 
ullah Kh^n. He brought with him a considerable Musalm^n 
following, some of whom he employed as drummers {nakkdrchiX 
others as javelin-men (chohddra), and others as actors and mimics 
{jbahutdpiya). Amongst them were certain Elairis whom he settled 
in the Tarii as guards, and gave them land and the right to cer¬ 
tain dues in lieu of a fixed salary. These were the ancestors of 
the thieving tribe of the same name who gave so much trouble to 

* Bqp. Eomaon, 168, 
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tlie administrators of the Tardi down to very recent times. He 
appointed a confectioner {halwdi^ for the palace and arranged the 
duties of all his household, for whose support he carried out the 
suggestion of Sakti Qosdia and assigned the revenues of specified 
villages and irrigated (sfmi lands instead of a general tax on the 
whole country to supply the royal stores. Thus the villages whose 
revenues were applied to support the inmates of the female apart- 
ments {deori) were known as * pdl.’ The revenues of both Dar- 
kotiya and Silkaniya villages were appropriated to the support of 
the powder manufactory, and to a number of outlying villages 
known under the name of parganah Mahryiiri was assigned the 
doty of carrying ammunition in time of war. Being desirous of 
standing well with the Dehli Court, B&z Bah&dur introduced a poll- 
tax in 1672 A.D., the proceeds of which were regularly remitted 
as tribute to the Emperor. 


The good fortime of Bdz Bahadur continued with him in all 

Conquest of Bhot. expeditions. When he desired to wipe 

out the disgrace that had hitherto attended 
the Eumaon arms in their contest with Garhwdl, he attacked at 
the same time both Badh&n in the Pindar valley and Lobha, and 
was snccesful enough to seize the important fort of Juniyagarh. 
To commemorate his victory be carried away with him the image 
of the goddess Nanda, which he established in the temple in the 
old fort of Almora with a proper train of flower-girls and 
female slaves, and which was subsequently removed to its present 
site by Mr. Trrviii. Bfiz Bah&dur did not neglect his duty towards 
the gods, nor indeed was he forgetful of men of any degree who 
served him well. We have as many as sixteen separate grants^ of 
> The grants in the order of date are as follows t— 


Datt A.D. In favor 

1640 Trtnet temple In Lakhanpnr. 
1648. Badrinith temple. 

„ Ditto. 

164S. Someewar temple. 

1654. Pinn&th temple in Bor&rau. 
1656. Family of the Tiwiri. 

166S. Ditto. 

1664. Baleswar temple, Chatnplwat. 


Datt A.D, In favor of— 

1665. Family of Kamala Joehf. 

1666. Briddh Keddr temple. 

1670. Family of the Tiwirl. 

„ Jageswar tomple. 

1671. KAgeawar temple. 

„ Family of Erlelmanaad Joalll. 

167a Pilgrims to Minasarowar. 
1675. Family of Kniomani Pinde. 

Be xeofed the temple of Jageawar with copper plates and built many wella 
(aoMtos) and temples, including those a* BhSm Tal and Pinn&th. These grants 
wereeallad Aafdrddr, or more correctly Khanjarddr^ from the dagger-shaped mark 
aads hjr. tbc Baja at the head. The katdr and khanjar are two sorts of doggers. 
The Baja never signed his name to a grant, but in lien thereof drew a rode flguie 
•1 ndsfser, the name and title balag writMu la the body of the giant Itself. 
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his dating from 1640 to 1675 A.D. Amongst them are three in 
favor of the family of N4r&yanTiw&ri, who brought him up as a child, 
and who is also said to have been a descendant of that Sri Chand 
Tiwdri who received a portion of the Almora hill from the last 
KatytSiri possessor. B&z Bahadur’s religions feelings were conti¬ 
nually wounded by the frequent complaints brought to him of the 
harsh and cruel conduct of the Hdniyas towards pilgrims to the 
holy lake of M&nasarowar and Eailfis, the abode of the gods. Hav¬ 
ing some leisure from more pressing occupations, he equipped an 
expedition which he led by the Juhiir pass into Tibet, and besieged 
1870 A D captured the fort of Taklakhar, and it 

is said that the breach in the walls which 
by * the extraordinary good fortune’ of the Baja had been effected 
without difficulty remains unrepaired to the present day. He 
wrested the control over all the passes from the Huniyas and oblig¬ 
ed them to promise to allow pilgrims to pass free to M&nasarowar. 
The Bhotiya traders used to pay a sort of tribute, for permission to 
trade to the Tibetan authorities, and at first the Raja refused to allow 
this semblance of submission to continue, but finally it was agreed 
that so long as the Tibetan authorities threw no obstacles in the 
way of free communication, whether for the purposes of trade or of 
religion, the dues might be collected, as had been the case when 
Bhot belonged to Hundes. He also set apart the revenue of five 
villages near the passes (Pfinchu, &c.,) for the purpose of providing 
pilgrims going to and returning from M4aasarowar with food, 
clothing, and lodging. He also investigated the tenure of the 
Rajbar of Askot and confirmed the orders made by his predecessors. 


Inrsdes QuhtriL 


On his return to Almora, Bkz Bahadur found that his enemies 

had been at work during bis absence and 
had poisoned the mind of his eldest son, 
Udyot Chand, who was more than suspected of having designs on 
the throne. Udyot Chand was accordingly sent to Gangoli to 
Sarju-p&r, to take charge of all the districts beyond the Saiju. 
Jhij&r Joshis continued to monopolise all the chief offices in the 
State, and even the Chaudhris, S&hus and Batgallis, who were ap¬ 
pointed to check and dispose of the grain collected as revenue, are 
said to have recognised these Joshis as their patrons and to have 
paid them dues. During B&z Bah&dur’s absence in Bhot the Qarhw51 
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Raja bad been maturing his preparations, and now by a rapid 
march surprised the Kumaon garrisons and recovered his territory. 
Biiz Bah&dur, however, quickly took the held, and sending a force 
into the Pindar valley under an experienced leader, himself took 
the route through the valley of the R6mganga and Lobha. The 
people of the Garbw41 Pattis of Sdbali and Bangarsyun aided the 
Kumaonis, who, after some slight skirmishing, drove the Garhw41is 
back to Srinagar itself. Here a hasty peace was patched up, to 
which the ignominy of its being signed in the enemy’s capital 
gave no additional assurance. On his return from Garhwdl, B:iz 
Bahddur brought with him several Bisht families from Sdbali and 
several Bangaras or Rawats from Bangarsyun, to whom be gave 
the office of heads {aaydnachari) of the villages of Timli and 
Bharsoli respectively. The immigration of the Garhwdli Aswals 
and Dungarwals is also attributed to this time. It has already 
been mentioned that when Kirati Chand conquered Pali, the 
Katyiiris were allowed to retire to Mdnil and there they remained 
until this time; but Baz Bahddur, suspecting that they had 
given aid to the Garbwalis in his late campaign, attacked their 
principal fort, which he captured and banished the inhabitants. 
Thus perished the last surviving remnant of Katyiiii power in 
these hills. In 1672 A.D., the Raja led a force into the plains 
with which he ravaged the villages lying along the foot of the hills 
and is even said to have plundered Naglna in the Bijnor district. 

Affairs in the east again attracted his attention and led him 

_ to make a tour through his eastern narga'- 

EaatcTD Kumaon. ... r o 

nahs. He had an interview with the Rain- 

ka Raja of Doti in Sor, and thence marched down by the Kdli to 
Barmdeo. Here he found that the Raja of Cbitona bad built a 
fort at K&la Ghat on the ridge above Barmdeo and had advanced 
some pretensions to independence. Baz Bah&dur promptly at¬ 
tacked the Raja, seized his fort and hanged him on the nearest 
tree, thus effectually securing the peace of the neighbourhood. 
The next year saw the Raja again in Gangoli, whence he invaded, 
and annexed Byftns, making the same arrangements with the Tibet¬ 
ans that he had before done with regard to Juh6r. He allowed 
the. Bhotiyas to pay the usual dues (airti) to the Hdniyas, reserving 
to himself gold-dust (jphatang), the pods of the musk-deer and 
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salt as revenue. Now comes the darker side of the picture, for 
now tJie Raja, at the instigation of an evil-minded Brahman, perse¬ 
cuted many innocent people. This Brahman persuaded the Raja 
that he could show him how to discover his friends from his ene¬ 
mies, and by his lying mummeries caused Baz Bah&dur to put out 
the eyes of many good men. The Raja, however, discovered the 
deception that had been practised on him and punished the Brah¬ 
man, and used every means in his power to remedy the evil that 
had been done by giving lands and pensions to the injured persons 
and their heirs. Hence the proverb still current in Kumaon:— 
** haras bhaya usi budh gayi nasi” 

which means that with old age he lost his good sense and good 
fortune. In consequence of these acts the people became suspici¬ 
ous of the Raja and even doubted his repentance to be genuine : 
hence the proverb:— 

^*Jaiho bap rikhali khdyo 
Vkdla khura dekhe dara” 


** He whose father the black bear hath eaten is frightened at a piece 
of charred wood,” which corresponds with the English proverb that 
* a burned child dreads the fire.” During the last year of his reign 
the Raja utterly broke down. Suspicious always of his son, whom 
he had banished to Gangoli, he also drove away all his old servants 
who, he said, were longing for his death, and died miserably alone 
and uncarcd for in Almora in the year 1678 A.D. 


Udyot Chand was at once recalled from Gangoli and ascended 
Udyot Chand, 1678.98 throne without opposition and amid 

the general rejoicing of the people, who 
were glad that the gloomy old tyrant had ceased to exist. 
Like his predecessor he was a great friend of the priests and 
built and endowed many temples. We have sixteen grants^ of 


* Tlie grants are In existence in the Almora archives and ars aa follows: — 


DaU A.D. In favor of— 

1678. Family of Debt Datta Fathak. 
1689 B&meawar temple in Bel. 

„ Family of ShiusankarTiwiri. 

1686. J&geswar temple. 

H Ditto. 

1686. Baleawsr Thai tonplo. 

1689. Family of Krishnanand Joshi. 

1690. Dipchandeswar temple. 


Date A. D. In favor of—- 

1691. Pianitb temple in Bor&ran. 
1699. Briddh Jagoewar temple in 
Dirfin. 

1693. Kalifca temple in Gangoli Hit. 
„ Ditio ditto 

Bhanniditya temple in Bel. 
1695. liimeswar temple in Bel. 

1697. Family of Bbibdo 9 Paode. 
1690. Na^arjua temple in Dwira. 
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his dating firom the .year of his accession to the year 1607 A.D. 
Dissatisfied with the conduct of the Garhw&l Raja, Udyot Ohand 
ravaged Badh&n in 1678 A.D., but suffered the loss of his princi¬ 
pal and favourite officer, Maisi S4hu. He was more successful in 
the following year, when he entered Qarhw&l by Ganai and pene¬ 
trated by Lobha to Chandpur, which he captured and plundered. 
The Garhw&l Raja now sought aid elsewhere and entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the Rainka Raja of Doti, 
tinder which (in 1630 A.D.) Kumaon was attacked on the east by 
the Doti Raja, who occupied Champkwat, and on the west by the 
Garhw^l Baja, who again took possession of Dunagiri and Dw4ra. 
The war raged for two whole years, but in the end the Kumaonis 
were victorious against both their enemies. HenceforwarlJ garri¬ 
sons were established in Dunagiri and Dwara on the west and in 
Sor, Cbampawat, and Barmdeo along the E41i. The Raja, affected 
by the great and unhoped-for success of his efforts, gave due thanks 
to the gods and vowed a pilgrimage to the sacred Ganges at D&ra- 
nagar, but had hardly performed his ablutions and commenced his 
return journey vi'hen news was brought him that war had again 
broken out with Doti. Deo Pala was then Rainka, and taking 
advantage of the absence of Udyot Ghand had invaded K41i Ku- 
maon ; but his success was very short-lived, for the Kumaonis drove 
the Dautiydls across the Kdli and in 1685 A.D. captured Ajmer- 
garh ifear Dundoldlnira, the summer residence of the Raja and the 
place where the Chauntra now resides. The Rainka fled from 
Ajmer to Dipail on the Seti river at the foot of the hills, where 
waa his usual winter residence ; but two years afterwards he was 
driven thence and compelled to take refuge in Khair&garh, the 
capital of the plains district of the same name in the province of 
Oudh. Udyot Chand captured Khairdgarh in 1688 and the Rainka 
yielded and agreed to pay in future a tribute to the Kumaon 
Raja. These victories were celebrated with great pomp at Almora 
and were commemorated by the building of the new palace on the 
site now occupied by the Mission School at Almora and the erec¬ 
tion of temples to Tripuri-sundari, Udyotchandeswar and PAr- 
bateswar close by, as well as the tank in the Raja’s compound. 
In 1696 A.D. the Doti Raja repudiating the treaty of Khairdgarh 
refused to pay the tribute that had been agreed upon and Udyot 
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Cband was obliged to lead in person bis troops acroo the K&H. 
A battle was fought at Jur&il between Dundoldhdra and the Ku* 
maon frontier and with such ill success on the part of the Eum4o- 
nis that the Raja was obliged to hand over the command of his 
troops to Manorath and Siromani, Joshis of the Jhij&r clan, whilst 
be himself returned to Almora for reinforcements. Shortly after- 
wards Siromani was murdered by the Dautiy41s and his troops 
dispersed and the Raja eventually recalled the remainder. Like 
bis predecessor, Rudra Chand, Udyot Chand is celebrated for his 
patronage of learning and the encouragement he gave to wise and 
pious men to come and settle in Eumaon. He took great inter¬ 
est in the management of his possessions along the foot of the 
bills and to him are attributed the numerous groves of mangoes in 
the Eota Bh4bar. Feeling his end approaching he devoted the 
last few months of his life to religious meditation and prayer and 
died in the year 1698 A.D., leaving his kingdom to his son Qy4a 
Chand. 

As in former times every Raja commenced his reign by an in- 
Oyin (Jluind, 1898-1709 ▼mIoQ of Doti, SO now every successor to 

the throne of the Chands considered it to 
be bis first duty to invade Qarhw41. Qy4n Chand began his reign 
by crossing into the valley of the Pindar and laying waste its fertile 
villages as far as Thar41L The next year he crossed the R4mganga 
and plundered S4bali, Eh4tali and Saindhdr in par^nah Malla 
Sal4n, an attention which was returned in 1701 A.D. by the Qarh- 
w41is, who overran Qiw4r and Chaukot in parganah P4Ii of Eumaon. 
Every year, one side or the other made marauding expeditions 
which served little except to render the lands near the borders of 
the two countries desolate. No one knew who should reap what 
bad been sown, so that the more industrious part of the population 
abandoned the frontier tracts which in many places again became 
covered with jungle. In 1703, the Eumaonis were successful 
against the Qarbw41is in a battle fought at Duduli just above 
Mahalchauri. In the following year Gy4n Chand sent his forces 
into the Bh4bar and laid waste the low country belonging to 
Doti, but not without considerable loss from fever, the ill efiects of 
which were long visible in those who recovered. In 1707, another 
great expedition was undertaken towards Oarhw41, and this time 
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the Kum&oni forces took possession of Juniyagarh in Patti 
Bichhia Chaukot, and again passing the Pannwakh&l and Diwftli 
Kh&l passes penetrated as far as Chandpur near Kh&l on the Bha- 
rarig^r and razed the old fort to the ground. Qy6n Chand has 
also left us grants of his which by their dates corroborate the 
local chronicles.^ We have, one dated in 1701 A.D. granting lands 
to the family of Kulomani Pande and another dated in 1703 A.D. 
giving lands to the family of Krishnanand Joshi. He also rebuilt 
the temples of Ganesh at Almora, Badrinath at Bdgeswar and 
Baijndth in Katydr shortly before his death in 1708 A. D. 

Jagat Chand, said by some to be of spurious birth, succeeded 
Jagat Chand, 1708-50 Oykn Chand and also commenced his reign 

by an invasion of Garhwftl; he plundered 
Lohbtt and took the fort of Lohbagarh at the head of the Panu 
wakh&l pass, where he established a garrison. In the following 
year he pushed in by both Badhfin and Lohba and uniting his 
forces at Siinli, in the valley of the Pindar, proceeded by the Alak- 
nanda to Srinagar, which he captured. The Garhwkl Raja fled 
to Dehra Diin and Jagat Chand formally bestowed the town of 
Srinagar on a Brahman and divided the spoil he took in this expe¬ 
dition amongst his followers and the poor, reserving, however, a 
portion as a present for Muhammad Shib, who was then Emperor 
of Dehli. He subsequently imposed a tax on gambling (bachh), 
whicfl' he also assigned as a nazar to the Dehli court. The name 
of Jagat Chand is still highly esteemed as that of a Raja who 
gained and held the aflectionate remembrances of his subjects. 
He was kind to high and low alike and closely looked after the 
administration. In his days, the revenue of the Tar&i is again 
mentioned as having been nine lakhs of rupees, but after this 
epoch, intestine disturbances became utterly destructive of all 
prosperity both in the highlands and lowlands. We have six 
grants of land* made by him dating from 1710 to 1718 A.D. He 
died of small-pox in 1720 A.D. and was succeeded by Debi Chand 
who, according to some, was an illegitimate son of Jagat ChAnd, 

> The naula at H&walb&gh, now in niioB, waa alio built by him. * lleie 

granta in order of date are as follows• 

Date A.D. In favour cf^~ Date A.D. In/avomrof— 

1710. Pomagiri temple in Tallfldes. 17IS. Bsijnith temple. 

1710. Family of Debidatta P4nde. 1710. Nignith temple in Chiril. 

ITIS. Bbr&mari temple in Eatyfir. 1718. Bbaraneiwar temple inGao|olL 
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Before proceeding further we must make such a suiVey of Qarh- 
w61 history to the Qorkh&li conquest as the scanty materials at our 
disposal will permit. 

From the local records of the Ddn and the Sahdranpur district 

Garhwil. Fateh 8£b, ^e have the means of filling up broadly 
ie 84 -i 7 i 6 A.D. history of lower Qarhwdl. On a previ¬ 

ous page we left the Ddn in the possession of Ohhatarbhdj, who¬ 
ever he may be, with the Hardwfir chief at Chdndi and Prithi Sdh 
in Garhwdl. The last named was succeeded by Medini S&h and 
he again by Fateh Sah, who may, perhaps, be identified with the 
Fateh Singh who in 1692 A.D. led a memorable raid from the 
Ddn into Sahdranpur, whence he was with difficulty expelled by 
Sayyid Ali, the Imperial general. Fateh Sdh is also credited 
with the extension of his power into Tibet, and a hat, coat, sword 
and matchlock said to have belonged to him are still kept in the 
temple at Daba in Hundes. We have grants of this prince dated 
in 1685, 1706, 1710 and 1716 A.D., in which he is styled Fhate- 
pat Sdh. The war with Kumaon commenced in the reign of Pri¬ 
thi Sah and was vigorously carried on by his successors. Fateh 
Sah was a contemporary of Udyot, Gy6n and Jagat Chand, Rajas 
of Kumaon, and was as often victor in the border fights as his 
opponents. On several occasions, he was able to hold a portion of 
the Kumaon territory for a considerable time and in 1710 A.D. 
addressed an order to the officer in command of the Badhan fron¬ 
tier, telling him to remember that the village of Garsar near Baij- 
nath in Patti Katyiir of Kumaon had been granted by him to the 
temple of Badrindth, and to see that it was not harried by either 
his troops or those of the enemy. Whether this was intended as 
a piece of bravado or not the fact remains that Fateh Sdh’s dona¬ 
tion was acted on and his deed has been produced in evidence in 
our courts to support the claim to hold the village free of revenue. 
During the reign of his predecessor, the Sikh Guru Rdm R&i had 
taken up his residence at Dehra, and there he remained during 
the reign of Fateh Sdh. Guru Har Rdi died in 1661, leaving two 
sons. Ham Rdi and Harkishan, the former about fifteen years of 
age and the latter about six. Both claimed the succession, and 
as R6m Rfu was the son of a handmaiden and not of a wife of 

> Hamilton's Gosettew, XL, SSS. 
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ec^aal rank with the mother of HarkishaD.so the latter was chosen 
to succeed their father. R&m R&i refused to abide hy the election 
and disputes ran so high that it was agreed to refer the matter 
to the arbitration of Aurangzeb, who confirmed the election and 
sent Rim Rii away disappointed and resolved not to abandon his 
pretensions to the spiritual leadership of his. sect. Harkishan 
died at Dehli in 1664 of small-pox and was succeeded by his uncle 
Tegh Bahidur, son of the great Quru Har Qovind. Rim Rii re¬ 
commenced his agitation and threatened not only the supremacy 
but the life of Tegh Bahidur, but the latter remained Ouru of the 
Sikhs until his arrest and execution in 1675 A.D.^ Aurangzeb 
was resolved to put down a sect the leaders of which were found 
to aspire to worldly as well as spiritual domination and who called 
themselves the *Sackcha Pddahtik' the veritable kings. It was 
by his orders that Tegh Bahidur was executed, and at the same time 
he directed R&m Rii to retire to the wilderness of the Dun and 
to refrain from meddling in public afiairs, or he should meet with 
a similar fate. Rdm Rdi obeyed the emperor’s command and 
came to the Dfin, and when, some twenty years later, Qovind, the 
son of Tegh Bah&dur, succeeded his father as Quru, the personal 
following of Rdm R&i had dwindled to a few retainers and the 
adherents to his apostleship had declined into a mere sect of dis¬ 
senters. R4m R4i resided a short time at KAndli on the Tons and 
then settled down in Khfirbura, now included in the town of Dehra. 
He built his temple at the village of Dhkmdw&la, around which 
grew up the town of Qurudw&ra, which with Khfirbura formed the 
nudeus of the modern town of Dehra. Fateh Sdh and his successors 
cohfirmed the possession of several villages for the support of the 
Mahant's retinue and the service of the temple and also erected 
and endowed a similar institution dedicated to Quru Rim Bii in 
Srinagar itself. 

Fateh Sih was succeeded by his son Dhalip in 1717, of whom 
Pndip SSh, 1717-71 hwe a grant of his dated in the same 

year. He could only have reigned for a few 
months when he was succeeded by his brother Upendra Sih for a 
period of nine months, and he by his nephew Pradlpt Sih, son of 
Dhalip, ^he last prince ruled Ghnhwil for over half a century, 
I Cttn a tog hs a^s Hiatoiy et the Blkhs, p. sa. 
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for we have grants^ made by him ranging from the year 1717 to 
the year 1772. During the latter part of his grandfather’s reign 
and the earlier part of his own the Dun and Qarhwfil enjoyed a 
season of exceptional prosperity. Numbers of Rajput and Qdjar 
settlers reclaimed the waste land of the Ddn and villages sprang 
up on all sides, so that in 1729 the gross revenue from some four 
hundred villages amounted to close upon Rs. 95,000. In 1747 wo 
find the Ddn assessed at Rs. 97,465, of which Rs. 42,845 were 
assigned away in revenue-free grants to religious establishments 
and individuals. This prosperity soon attracted the attention of 
Najib>ud-daula, better known as Najib Khan, the Rohilla chief of 
Saharanpur.* By the end of 1754, Najib Kh6n had reduced the 
upper part of the Sah^ranpur district under his sway, and Chait 
Singh of Bahsuma, the last of the local chiefs who opposed, was 
forced to submit. In 1757, the Rohilla led his first expedition 
into the Ddn and after a very feeble resistance on the part of the 
Oarhw^l Raja established his authority there.* The people speak 
of his rule with admiration and say that he protected the residents 
of the district, encouraged all classes alike to settle in the valley 
and provided them with land, fostered trade, dug canals, built 
wells and raised the revenue to a lakh and a quarter rupees with¬ 
out over-assessing the people. Mr. Williams* tells us that:—the 
numerous mango topes and remains of tanks frequently found in 
the midst of what now seems a primeval forest warrant the state¬ 
ment that at this happy period there were five hundred estates in 
the Dun all under cultivation; ” but it would be safer to assign 
these remains as well as those all along the border of the hills 
from the Ganges to the S&rda to an earlier and more primitive 
civilisation. He adds:—“ Trade kept pace with agriculture and 
the term H&tn&la (or pass by a market) still applied to Nigal, 
Rdjpur, Bhagwantpur, Th5nu and Bh&r6pur, preserves the recollec¬ 
tion of the course taken by the stream of traffic to and from the 
hills. Najib Kh4n died in 1770 and with him disappeared the 

> I have grants of this Baja to JilrMrar &tahideo at Jilisa In 17i5; to Ka* 
pUa Muni at Srini^r in 1734 1 to Marli Manohar at Chandrapari In 1748, and to 
Karitaleawar at Srinagar in 1768, taken from the recorda relating to revenue-free 
holdiaga decided by Traill in 1818. Some hundreds of these cases bare been 
ezamtoed, but though older grants are mentioned, it ia said that the originals 
were destroyed by the Oorkhilis. * See Qaz., 11., S80, for an account of 

the rise and fall of the Bohilla power in the Du&b. * Mr. Shore to Ciov- 

ernment: SSth January, 1814. * Memoir, 97t 
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prosperity of the Dhn. Pradlpt S&h was now an old man and 
little inclined to undertake the task of gathering up the scattered 
threads of government thus suddenly placed within his reach. He 
died in 1772 and was succeeded by his son Lalat or Lalita S6h. 

Of Lsdat Sdh we possess a grant dated in 1779 bestowing lands 

on the temple of Nanda at Krdr in Dasoll 
and another in the following year in favor 
of the Bhairava of Laugurgarh. He also took little notice of Ddu 
affairs, which rapidly proceeded from bad to worse, so that from 
his inattention or as others say from his oppression of the Musal- 
mdn peasantry, the Ddn again became a wilderness. The influence 
of the Mahant of the Sikh temple became supreme and the seat of 
government was changed from Naw&da to the little town around 
the temple which now received and retained henceforth the name 
of Dehra. For many years now the Diin became the happy 
hunting-grounds of OdjAi' Sikh marauders. In 1775, and 
again in 1783, the Sikhs sWeph through the. valley, plundering, 
murdering and burning as they went. They never attempted to 
settle in the valley and in the latter year spared not even the 
houses clustering around the.Qurudw&ra, though respecting the 
temple itself in which the inhabitants had stored thek valuables 
for protection. The Garhw&l Baja was unable to afford the people 
protection or at least never appears to bavo tried to restrain the 
inroads of the marauders, and at last bought them off by an annual 
payment of Bs. 4,000 to their principal sarddrs. Forster^ the 
traveller happened to be present when two Sikh tax-collec¬ 
tors appeared to receive the customary tribute. They foddered 
their horses with green barley torn from the standing crops, and so 
astonished was the Englishman with the awe in which they were 
held that be records the following characteristic note‘ From 
the manner in which these men Were treated or rather treated 
themselves I frequently wished for the power of migrating into 
the body of a Sikh for a few weeks.** Mr. Williams writes* of 
this period: —** The raids of the Bajpffts and Qfljars from 8ah&- 
ranpur did more mischief than the Sikh incursions. They were 
not petty enterprises of no greater dignity than common gang- 
robberies but regular invasions on a small scale, organised by men 
> TnrAt, 1., 199, quoted by Ifr. WiUiami is Memoir, 100. < Ibid, 
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of consequence who were able to lead into the field miniature 
armies composed of horse and foot in due proportion. These were 
days when a Rajput or Qdjar chieftain could, at a pinch, muster 
one thousand fighting men. Against such a force the people of 
the Dun were helpless, although they occasionally attempted re¬ 
prisals * • • The banditti plied their trade through the two 
passes most used in the present century for purposes of peaceful 
traffic —those of Timli and Mohan. The defiles of Kansrao and 
Hardwar were at first less frequented, but when the K^hubar Gdjars 
gained strength at the expense of the Pundirs, Raja Ramdayal 
Singh of Landhaura appropriated these two gorges to his own use 
and began to ejtercise his hereditary profession of robbery in the 
intervals between his graver occupations in the capacity of taluka- 
dir. The Garhwdl Raja far too weak to attempt resistance sub¬ 
mitted to the necessity of handing over a few villages to each of 
the offending chiefs in jagir^ on condition of their guarding each 
pass against marauders belonging to their own or other clans. In 
this manner Gulab Singh, the Pundii* R&ua, obtained twelve vil¬ 
lages with the hand of Lalat Sah’s daughter in marriage, and his 
son Bahddur Singh actually got the fiscal management of the Ddn 
in 1787.” Two villages alone remain to his descendant Pitambar 
Singh. Ramdayal Singh obtained five villages and others were 
divided amongst the Rdos of Kheri, Sakhrauda and Raipur in the 
Saharanpur district.^ 

The fights of the Garhwdlis with the Kumaonia are noticed 
Jayakrit S&h, 1780- elsewhere, and on the murder of Dip Chand 

the friends of his family applied to Lalat 
S&h for assistance and after some hesitation he consented to inter¬ 
fere in Kumaon affairs. He defeated the troops of the usurper 
Mohan Singh at Bdgwdli Pokhar in 1779 and permitted his son- 
Pradhuman to become Raja of Kumaon. Lalat Sdh had four sons— 
Jayakrit, Pradhuman, Parikram and Pritam. Jayakrit S&h suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 1780, and of him we have grants dating from 
Pradhuman Sah, 17 S 5 - 1780 to 1785. In the latter year the invasion 

iS 04AD. celebrated as “ the Joshiyfina” took place, 

in which the Kumaonis swept through the country and occupied 

> Moat of theao were confirmed by the Gorkh&lis, but were reiumed by the 
Brltiah after the conquest. 


73 
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Srinagar Uself, and Jayakrit S6h was murdered or according to 
others died of chagrin and fatigue. His brother Pradhuman unit< 
ed for a whole year the two countries under his personal sway, but 
harassed on the one hand by the pretensions of his brother Parli* 
kram and cm the other by the attacks of the party favourable to 
Mohan Singh, he abandoned Kumaon altogether in 1786 and took 
up his residence permanently at Srinagar. Here there was plenty 
of work to occupy his talents and energy had he possessed any. 


The notorious Ghuldm Kddir succeeded^ his father Zabita 

„ Kh&n in 1785, and desirous emulating 

QhuUm Kidir. 

the successes of his grandfather Najfb 
Kh&n undertook the reduction of the chiefs that lay between him 
and the Siwaliks, who had taken the opportunity afforded by the 
recent troubles to declare their independence. In 1786, he invad¬ 
ed the Ddn and reannexed it to his possessions. Mr. Williams des¬ 
cribes this second Kohilla inroad thus;—Accompanied by his 
Hindu adviser Raja Muniy&r Singh, Qhuldm Kddir entered the 
ralley from Hardwdr about the middle of the year. Fire and blood¬ 
shed marked his onward process. Not content with sacking 
Dehra, ho gutted the Gurudwdra. Cow’s blood profaned Rdm 
Bdi's holy shrine and the conqueror, it is said, otherwise expressed 
his contempt for superstition in an extravagant fashion, smashing 
the Mahant’s cithern and reclining disdainfully on the couch where 
the saint breathed his last. It is an article of faith with many 
orthodox Hindds that God, as a punishment, smote the sacriligeous 
Naw&b with the madness which drove him to destruction. He 


nevertheless gave evidence of sound judgment by entrusting the 
administration of his easy conquest to a Hindu deputy named 
Umed Singh, who served him most faithfully to the day of his 


Umed Singli. 


death (1789) • • •. After the death of 
Ghuldm Kddir, Umed Singh courted the 


friendship of Pradhuman S4h, to whom the district once more 


became nominally subject, but about three years later he betrayed 
his new master to the Raja of Sinnor, who proclaimed his own 


government in riie Ddn and, it is alleged, deputed a representa¬ 
tive to live at Pirthipur. Pradhuman Sdh had recourse to an 


alliance-with the Mardthas, who glad of an opportunity for plunder 


‘ > Qm., 11., 161 . 
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hastened to his assistance, but merely amused him and retired 
after a few skirmishes with the Sirmor troops, without effecting 
anything decisive. Umed Singh was thus enabled to maintain 
the authority of his new patron several years longer until the 
Garhw&l Raja again won him over to his side, giving him the hand 
of his daughter in marriage.” The result of this was a retransfer 
of the Dun to Srinagar about the commencement of the present 
century. Uraed Singh was again preparing to prove a traitor 
when the Gorkhalis stepped in and seized the Dun amongst their 
conquests. 


Sikhs, Giijars. 


The valley all this time belonged to any one bold enough to 
enter it and strong enough to encounter the little opposition that 
could be made. Mr. Williams, writes:—“The Sikh incursions 

continued while the hungry Riijputs and 
Gujars of Sahdranpur emulated the activity 
of the Singhs. Whenever any delay occurred about the payment 
of blackmail, fifty or a hundred Panj4bi troopers generally sufficed 
to sweep the country clear. The operations of' the others were, as 
already noticed, sometimes conducted in a more ambitious style. 
Whatever slipped through the fingers of the professional spoiler 
fell into the hands of the official harpy. The amil, for the time 
being, was his own master and collected booty with all possible 
expedition, not knowing the moment when he might suddenly full 
a prey to some other more influential or cunning than himself.- 
The original owners retained few villages and almost all records of 
right perished.” Amongst the more notorious of these oppressors of 
the country the names of Hari Singh of Guler and son-in-law of 
Pradhuman Sab and that of R&mdayal Singh of Landhaura stand 
out prominently, and between them the annual revenue was re¬ 
duced as low as Rs. 8,000 a year. In 1801 a Mardtha invasion 
destroyed what little had been left and paved the way for the 
Gorkhdli invasion two years afterwards. Captain Hardwicke visited 
Garhw&l in 1796 and gives some account of the district in a 
description* of his journey from Kholidwfira to Srinagar. His 
impressions of the people and country do not give one a high 
idea either of their condition or character. The smallness of the 


* Memoir, 103 ; based on Mr. Shore's Report, dated S8th Jipilmry, 1634. 
* .A s. Res., 1., SU9, 6vo. cd. 
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villages that he saw along the road is remarkedby him; they seldom 
consisted of more than five or six huts, and he adds that a collec¬ 
tion of ten huts would be considered a large village, but what 
chiefly struck him in the villages themselves was " the appearance 
of uncleanliness, indolence and poverty.” Then as now the upper 
story of the house contained the sleeping and living apartments, 
whilst the lower story was occupied by the cattle. The standing 
forces of the Raja consisted of some five thousand men, of whom 
one thousand were stationed at Srinagar and the remainder 
throughout the several parganas, to assist in the collection of the 
revenue and to garrison the frontier posts along the Rfunganga. 
The troops were armed with matchlocks or bows and arrows or 
with sword and shield, which last were evidently the established 
and favourite weapons of the country. There was no attempt at 
uniformity in dress or discipline and pay was seldom regularly 
distributed. The pay of the troops at Srinagar as well as that of 
many of the servants connected with the palace was met by orders 
on the different parganas, and Hardwicke notes that he met seve¬ 
ral dancing-girls and musicians “travelling perhaps twenty or 
thirty ko8 with an order on some zamindfir for three or four months’ 
arrears of pay.” Having brought the local history of GarhwAl down 
to the Gorkhali conquest, we may now return to Eumaon affairs. 

The decline of the Chand power commences from the accession 

DebiChand,i 7 f 0 .S 6 A.D. Chand, for although like his pre¬ 

decessors he made the usual military pro¬ 
menade into GarhwAl, the GarbwAlis recovered their possessions 
in Badh&n and Lohha and even invaded the Baijn&th valley. A 
battle was fought near Ranchdla above the Baijnath temple^ in 
which the Kurodonis were successful; Debi Chand then demanded 
back Srinagar, from the Brahman to whom it had been given by 
his father, and on the Brahman refusing to return the gift, attempt¬ 
ed to take the town, but was repulsed and driven back across 
the frontier. Debi Chand was a weak and irresolute prince and 
altogether in the hands of the advisers in power for the time being. 
In connection with his unsuccessful expedition against Srinagar, 
it is related that, like the king of France in the fable, be spread* 
a quantity of carpets over a hill near his encampment and calling 
the summit Srinagar marched with his army to the attack, and in 
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commemoration of his bloodless victory called the place Fathpur, 
‘ The place of victory’ I The treasury of the Chands is said to have 
contained at this time three and a half krors of rupees, or taking 
the rupee nominally as worth eighteen pence over two and a half 
millions sterling. The Baja’s fingers burned to dispense the 
savings of his ancestors, and urged by his Brahman advisers, he 
resolved to make a name for himself which would last for ever by 
paying off the debts of all his subjects and then founding a ew 
era when all were at ease and no one was in debt, to be called ' the 
golden era.’ In this senseless undertaking he expended a kror 
of rupees without gaining his object and without improving the 
resources of his unthrifty subjects.^ The greater portion of the 
money found its way into the coffers of the Brahman money¬ 
lenders, who thus found themselves possessed of the only thing 
wanting to complete their preparations for the struggle for power 
which soon commenced. At this time the Gaira Bishts, Mdnik 
and his son Puran Mall of Garhwali origin were the principal advi¬ 
sers of the Baja, and through their influence he was induced to 
take a part in the political struggles going on in the plains. He 
was led to believe that the Raja of Kumaon was one of the greatest 
princes in the world, and taking the Afghdn Dadd Khun into his 
service, supported one Sabir Sh&h,® in opposition to the Emperor. 
Azmat-ul-lah Khdn was sent from Dehli ‘to take possession of 
Rudrpur and Kdshipur and Debi Chand marched with his troops 
from Almora to aid Daud Khdn, who commanded the levies that 
held the plains parganas.® The Raja proclaimed his paitisan 
Emperor of Dehli and met the imperial forces near Nagina with 
the intention of offering battle, but his wily Afghdn general had 
received a bribe from Azmat-ul-lah Khdn and before the battle 
commenced deserted the Raja with all his forces. The Kumdonis 

*See p. 616, referringr to the reputed treasures of the hill Rajas. The 
Nep&l annals record that it rras through a similar pajing off of all the debts of 
the people that Vikrani&ditya establiahed his era: p. 418. * Rustam 

Ali in the Tdrlkh-i-Hindi ttlls us that in 1726 A.D. *‘a person haring assumed 
the name of S&bir Shah went (o Kumaon and represented to the Raja of that 
place, whoso name was Debi Singh, tliat he vaa one of the primes of tlie 
house of Timiir, and thus obtaiue«l repeated orders on the functional ies below 
the bills at Kashipur and Rudrpur to the effect that they should give him a red 
tent, such os is usual for the royal family, as well as some troops to accompany 
him. Haring carried these orders into effect they collected no less than 4u oo<> 
Kohillas.'* Shaikh Azmat-ul-lah Khan, who was then gorernor of Moradabad 
and Sambhal,waa sent to quell the insurrection and in a single battle orerthrew 
the Bohilios. Douson's Elliott, Vlil., 46. * Life of Hafiz Rahmat, p. lo; 

Uomilton's Bohilios, p. 96. 
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were accordingly defeated and Duud Kb^in not satisfied with mere 
treachery actually made an attempt to seize the person of his master 
as a hostage for the payment of the arrears due to the troops, but 
in this attempt he failed. The Raja retreated to Thdkurdwara 
and pretending ignorance of Ddud’s treachery invited him to attend 
to receive his arrears of pay. Daud obeyed and was seized with all 
his followers and put to a cruel death, whilst the Kum4onis fled to 
Almora. Debi Chand next found himself attacked on the east 
by Doti and on the west by Garhwkl. He made peace with Doti 
and entrusting the conduct of the war with Garhwal to his generals 
retired to the village of Debipur in Kota, where he had built him¬ 
self a pleasure-house. Here, whatever happened, he remained 
during a portion of the cold-weather months of the last three years 
of his reign to indulge in the delights afforded by the female 
apartments, and here in the year 1726 A.D. he was murdered by 
Ranjit Patoliya at the instigation of his treacherous ministers. 
Manik Bisht gave out that the Raja had died suddenly of snake-bite, 
and in the absence of heirs assumed the entire control of the admi¬ 
nistration. The wives of the Raja became sati and the Bishts 
believed that they had now little to do except to enjoy the power 
which they had so criminally acquired. In reviewing the events 
of the reign of Debi Chand the most charitable conclusion to arrive 
at is that he became insane at certain seasons, and that he should, 
therefore, not always be held morally responsible for his actions. Like 
his immediate predecessors he was exceedingly liberal to the 
temples and the priests. We have five grants of land made by 
him during his short reign, two of which bearing date in 1722 
and 1726 A.D. respectively were in favour of the Jageswar temple.; 
one dated in 1726 in favour of the Bhrdmari temple; .another 
dated in 1724 in favour of the Nar Singh temple in Tikbdo, 
and a fifth in favour of the family of Prem Ballabb Pant dated in 
1725 A.D. 

The Bishts then set themselves to search for some one having 
^ some connection with the Chand familv 

whom they might place on the throne and 
thus rule through him as nominal Raja. Karpat Singh, Raja of 
Katehir, lived at Pipali and had married a daughter of Gy&n Chand, 
of whom there was issue Ajit Siugb, now grown to man’s 
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estate. The choice of the Bishts fell oa the young Thukur, who 
wascallefl to Alraora and installed as Raja under the name of Ajit 
Chand. The Bishts now gave themselves up to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of their ill-gotten power: they plundered the people under 
the name of the Ruja, and taking to themselves Birbhadra Joshi 
as kamdair strictly kept the exercise of every semblance of power 
in their own hands. We have but one grant made by Ajit Chand, 
and that is only for a small parcel of land in favour of the Sriuathes- 
war temple in Giwilr in 1729 A.D. The female apartments of the 
Raja even were not safe from the licentious Bishts. Puran Mall 
formed an intrigue with a female slave of the inner apartments 
by whom he had a son, and to cover his crime brought a present 
to the Raja in honour of the child’s birth. But tlie Raja was not 
deceived and denied his paternity and refused the present. 
Alarmed lest the Raja had discovered the real facts of the case, 
the Bishts took counsel together and determined on his death, a 
resolution which was at once carried into action. The self-same 
night they were introduced by a confederate into the inner apart¬ 
ments and there murdered the unfortunate Ajit Cliand and gave 
out that he had died suddenly from natural causes. This event 
occurred in the beginning of the year 1729 AD. The murderers 
again looked out for a puppet to place upon the throne and wero 
bold enough to ask the Katehir chief, Narpat Singh, for a second 
son, but the old Raja knew that his elder son had been murdered 
and refused the proffered dignity, saying, "My children are not 
goats that they should be sacrificed in this manner,” alluding 
to the practice of sacrificing kids at all festive and religious 
assemblies in the hills. In default of the Katehiri prince, the Bishts 
had the hardihood to place the bastard son of the female slave 
on the throne as a son of Ajit Chand and with the name 
of BMo Kaly4n Chand, although he was only eighteen days old. 
They proclaimed themselves as previously regents of the kiug<Iom 
during the minority of the young Raja, and in the insolence of their 
power issued grants in his name. Their triumph was shoi t-lived. 
The Mar4s and Phartiy4ls for once united and sent messengers to 
the Mai of Doti to search for any of the members of Marayan 
Chand’s family who had settled there. They discovered one Kal- 
yan of that family living in great poverty and reduced almost to 
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till the ground with his own hands for a subsistence, and him they 
brought to Almoraand installed as Raja under the name of Kaly&n 
Chand. 

Kalydn Chand became Raja in 1730 A.D., and as was natural 
Kaiffin Chand, 1730-47 set himself to punish the Bishts. Both 
A D. M4nik and Puran were killed with all 

their families. The wife of Puran was given to a Biirha or head¬ 
man and was pregnant at the time and subsequently gave birth to 
a son Bairisdl, who long afterwards received back his father’s pos¬ 
sessions from Sib Deo Joshi. The poor little Raja Balo Kaly4n 
was given as a slave to a Musalman javelin-man who was attached 
to the court, and so ended the Bisht interregnum. But the poor 
man now grown rich had tasted blood and to secure himself from 
rivals sent executioners throughout the land to slay all who had 
any pretensions to bear the name or be of the family of the Chands. 
From Ddnpur to Kota and from Pali to Kfili Kumaon there was 
wailing throughout the land, for families who had only the bare 
reputation of being of Chand descent were killed or exiled equally 
with the few families of genuine Raotela origin. The Baja’s spies 
were present in every village and every house and family found 
enemies amongst those of tjieir own household. The informer 
was rewarded with the lands of those he betrayed, and like in the 
old days of Musalman rule in the plains, when a contest occurred 
between Hindu brethren of the same faimly it was only neces¬ 
sary for one to apostatise to win his suit: so in Kumaon “ in their 
good old days ” it was only necessary for one brother to denounce 
the other, to obtain the whole inheritance. Worse than Rudra 
Chand in his old age, Kaly6n felt himself unfitted by education 
and experience for the position he filled, and with the low cunning 
bred of ignorance and suffering believed his system of espionage 
the highest effort of political sagacity. But the chiefs of his spies 
were in reality his masters and used him solely as the means 
for satisfying private vengeance, lust or cupidity. Plots existed 
without doubt, but many more were fabricated and the parvenu 
Raja of doubtful origin scarcely dared to breathe much less to eat 
or drink without the exercise of precautions which must have made 
bis life a burden to him. One day he learned from his chief 
of police that a great Brahman conspiracy threatened his life and 
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in a paroxysm of fear ordered that all concerned shall be blinded 
and their Khasiya adherents should be executed. The result was, 
it is said, that seven earthen vessels filled with the eyes of Brah¬ 
mans were brought before him, whilst the bodies of scores of 
Khasyias filled the ravines of the Suw&l and afforded food for 
many days to the jackals and the vultures. Bhaw&ni Pati P4ndo 
of Bairti near Dw&ra is recorded as the leader in these persecu¬ 
tions. 


Kalydn next turned to the priesta for assistance, and we have 
Cruelty to Himmat upwards of twenty grants^ made by him 

during his reign to them or to temples. His 
favourite country residence was Binsar, where he built a temple to 
Mahftdeo, but he had little time for leisure, for the officers of Naw&b 
Mansdr Ali Kh&n took possession of Sarbna and Bilhari and 
threatened the remainder of the Tardi. Kalydn Chand appointed 
Sib Peo Joshi his viceroy in the plains, and for some time this 
able officer made arrangements which put an end to the encroach¬ 
ments of the Oudh Darbdr. During the Rdotela persecution in the 
earlier years of the reign of Kalydn Chand, one Himmat Gosdin,* 
blinded and otherwise injured, fled to the plains and now assembled 
a force of plainsmen and Kumdonis to attack the Baja. Kalydn 
Chand marched against them and defeated them near Kdshipur 
and Himmat Qosdin retired to the court of Ali Muhammad 
Khdn Rohilla at Aonla. Ali Muhammad did not forget the 
murder of his patron Ddtid Khdn, and when Himmat begged for 
osistance gladly promised his aid. Kalydn heard of this and feel¬ 
ing that his tyrannical conduct had created many enemies tried 
to reform his administration. He began by dismissing his old 
advisers and gave full power to Sib Deo Joshi of Jijhar in the 


1731. 


1734. 


* The following are the grants made by this Baja in order of date and whioh 
are still in existence in the Almora records 

DaUf A,D. In favour of-— j Dalt, A.D. In favour of— 

Nagnfith temple in Chirfil. 
Hshetrpai temple in Borirau. 
Bhuvaneswar temple in GanaolL 
Purnagiri in Talladca. 
Ohatotkacha temple. 

Sitala Deri temple in Batann. 
Kalika Sitala temple in Dw&ni. 
Badrinith in Garhwil. 
Kedarnith in Garhwil. 

Family of Debldatta Chaudhrl. 


n 


•> 


Jageswar temple. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Briddh Ked6t temple. 

Ganesh temple, Almora. 

Ghatot-kacha temple in Bisang 
Family of Gangadatta Joshi. 

BSieawar temple, Charop&wat. 

Family of Kulomani Pande. 

Family of Biahnadatta Jothl. 

* Called DnU Chand by the Bohilla hiatoriansi 

74 


» 

17SS. 

1783. 

n 


•> 

1735. 

1736. 

1737. 
1740. 
1744. 
1746. 
1746. 
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Tardi, to RAmadatta AdhikAri in the Kota BliAbar and to Hari 
Ram Joshi in Almora. He also bestowed lands on the families 
of his victims and endeavoured in every way to blot out the 
remembrance of his cruelties. His position was now critical, 
having the forces of Oudh and Ali Muhammad Khan opposed 
to him on his southern frontier; he had also to protect his 
eastern frontier, where the Doti Raja resented the exaltation 
of his former subject. Cunning and cruel, Kaly&n despatched 
assassins into the Ruhilla camp who mnrdered Himmat QosAin 
and his family, bnt this act of his bad an opposite effect to that 
intended. 

Ali Muhammad Ehdn was enraged at the murder of a guest 
Kohilla invaBion, 1748 - within his own camp and in 1743-44 A.D. 
** sent a force of ten thousand men under 

the command of HAflz Rahmat Khan, FAioda KhAn and Bakshi 
Sird&r KhAn to invade Kumaon. Previously Alt Muhammad 
made all arrangements for his plains possession during the absence 
of the force ; he also forbade any one to join the army that was 
not enrolled and collected stores and carriage of all descriptions at 
Kashipur for the use of the expedition. On his side every¬ 
thing was done that could conduce to success, while on the other 
side, although RAm Datta AdhikAri sent timely notice to his 
master •and Sib Deo asked for money and promised that if he got 
it, the Rohillas should not invade Kumaou, nothing was done by 
the miserly prince. KalyAn Chand was persuaded that Sib Deo 
wanted the money only to pay off his own debts, and though he 
made some feeble attempts to fortify the hill passes by stockades 
and broke down the few bridges that existed, he sent no assistance 
to his officers. The Rohillas defeated Sib Deo at Rudrpur and 
obliged him to take refuge in the fort of Barakheri, and HAfiz 
Ruhmat, leaving a governor in Rudrpur, pursued the EumAonis and 
occupied Bijipur in pargana ChhakhAta on the outer range of 
hills below Bhim TAl. The Raja alarmed at the success of the 
invaders at length sent a force to support Sib Deo and attack the 
Rohillas in Bijipur, but without a blow almost the KumAonis fled 
at the first charge of the enemy and were pursued by BAmgarh 
an«l Piura to the SuwAl river below Almora. Bakshi SirdAr KhAn 
being of advanced age remained in command of a party in the 
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Barakfaeri fort which commands the route from the plains hy 
Bhim T4], while H&fiz Rahmat proceeded to Almora, which he oc¬ 
cupied without opposition. Kaly&n Chand fled to Qairsen near 
Lohba and entreated the protection of the Garhw4l Baja, with 
whom he was now at peace. 

The Musalmdns then destroyed all the idols in the temples, 

. . which they also defiled by the slaugh- 

Almora occupied. .u ni 

ter of cowS| sprinkling the blood on tho 

altars. All the gold and silver idols and their ornaments were 

melted down and plundering expeditions were sent into the 

neighbouring parganas for the same purpose; the noseless idols 

in Lakhanpur, Dw4ra, Katdrmal, Bhim Tdl and Alraora to the 

present day attest the iconoclastic proclivities of the Rohillas.* Ali 

Muhammad Khdn was delighted at the successful result of this 

expedition and sent splendid presents to Hdfiz Rahmat. During 

this time the old records were destroyed or lost and the few that 

remained were preserved in private families in distant portions of 

the province, so that on these alone have we been able to rely in 

drawing up this sketch of Kumaon history. Many of the Rohillas 

sickened and died from the effects of the climate, and though 

Ali Muhammad Khdn himself came and distributed largesses to 

his troops, they were utterly disgusted at their position and longed 

to return to the plains. 

Sib Deo brought up a force from Sarbna and occupied Kairo- 
Treuty with the Bohil- for a time, but eventually withdrew 

to his master at Qairsen. After some time 
the Baja of Qarhw&l agreed to assist the Kumionis and the united 
forces marched eastwards and occupied Dunagiri and Dw4ra. 
The Rohillas were in force in Kairirau and attacking the Hindus, 
utterly defeated them and plundered their camp. They then 
threatened to seize Srinagar itself and thus brought fhe Raja to 
terms by which ho agreed to pay down three lakhs of rupees on 
the part of E^ly4n Chand, and the Rohillas consented to abandon 
the country. The terms of the agreement* were carried out and 

1 The great temple of Jageswar ii said to hare escaped owing to the Bohil- 
las haring been attached by great swarms of bees. * In the life of lUfls 

Rahmat, the terms are said to be a tribute of Us. 60,ono a year and an engagement 
not to assist Kalyan Chaadf instead of whom another Baja was to be installed at 
▲Imora, p. 19. 
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after a stay of seven months the Rohillas, leaving a small garrison 
in Barakheri, returned to the plains, much to the chagrin and 
disgust of Ali Muhammad Khdn, who wished to make a perma¬ 
nent occupation of the hill country^ as he thought that it would 
afford him a safe asylum should anything go wrong with him in 
the plains. Kalydn Chand was escorted by Pradipt Sah, Raja 
of Garhwdl, to Almora and at once set about repairing the da¬ 
mages committed during the Rohilla occupation. Three months 
afterwards, whilst pressed by the troops of Muhammad Shdh, 
the Rohillas under Najib Khdn strengthened the garrison of 
Barakheri and sent a small detachment by the Kosi and the 
Rdli to penetrate into the interior and form a basis of support 
should the Afghan forces be obliged to retire to the hills for 
protection. In the beginning of the year 1745 A.B. Sib Deo 
attacked the main body of the Rohillas under Rajab Khdn close 
to the Barakheri fort, and after an obstinate struggle compelled 
them to retire to the plains, and on hearing of this the other 
parties of Rohillas also retreated. The Hindus of Katehir at 


this time made complaints to the Bmperor Muhammad Shah 
of the tyranny under which they suffered at the hands of the 
Afghans and Kalyan Chand also sent an envoy to Dehli for the 
same purpose. The Binperor promised redress and further urged 
by the Oudh Nawab, assembled a large army for the expulsion of 
the Afghans from Katehir and encamped at SambhaL Kalydn 
Chand hearing of this event resolved to plead bis cause in person, 
and as he had no money he borrowed the jewels of the Jageswar 
temple to offer as a present and set out for the plains. At Rdmna- 
gar he met Sib Deo on his way back from Barakheri and took him 
m lus tram, which was increased at Kdshipur by a guard of honor 
sent him by the Vazir Kumr-ud-din. The Raja was admitted 
to an interview,* and though the extraordinary power of the 
Rohillas at this time was sufficient to awaken the jealousy and 
secure the iMervention of the Imperial court, the representations 
of the Riya received further weight from the presence of twenty, 
two desceodauts of tho old Hindu Eajo, of Katehir, who headed by 

eors'^M fTjiafciirdwdra demanded justice on their oppres- 
■ Uhamniad Shdh granted all that waa asked for and is said 
The ant lnn„Uw .« near Ssa.bU.1 ,.a the Mcoad at 
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to have given to Kaly&n Chand a fresh aanad for his plains posses¬ 
sions. 


On his way back to Almora, Kaly&n Chand had an interview 

with the Vazir Kumr-ud-din near Garh- 
muktesar and thanked him for his good 
offices ; unfortunately, however^ the Oudh Naw&b was encamped 


Quarrel with Oudh. 


close by, and as be was personally hostile to the Vazir, the Raja 
thought it politic not to pay a formal visit and merely sent his 
respects by an agent, an act which Mansiir Ali never forgave. 
Sib Deo was again invested with full authority in the plains and 
was about to repair the ravages which had been committed during 
his absence, but had not got so far as Sarbna when that pargana 
was occupied by the Oudh forces under the express orders of 
Mansur Ali Khdn himself. Sib Deo wrote to the Naw4b, repre¬ 
senting that this tract had always formed an integral portion of 
the Kumaon territory and was also included in the aanad just 
granted by Muhammad Shdh ; but without effect. He then had 
recourse to arms, and in a battle fought with Teju Gaur the Oudh 
chaklad&r was wounded and taken prisoner and remained for a 
whole year a captive in Oudh. Kalyan Chand complained to 
the Emperor, who induced the Oudh Naw&b to restore Sarbna 
and release Sib Deo, who again assumed control of the adminis¬ 
tration and, to strengthen his frontier, built forts at Rudrpur 
and K&shipur and placed considerable garrisons in them, each 
under a separate governor. Sarbna, Bilhari and Dhaner were 
given in zaminddri to a Barwaik family and the Tallades Bh&bar 
was handed over to the Luis of Kali Kumaon, both of whom 
exercised the police functions held elsewhere by the Heris and 
Mewdtis. Kaly&n Chand now became blind, a judgment of the 
gods, it was said, for his cruelty in blinding so many Brah¬ 
mans, and finding his end approaching summoned Sib DeO to 
Almora and formally placed him in charge of his young son, 
who was installed as Raja of Kumaon under the name of Dip 
Chand, with Sib Deo as regent at the close of the year 1747 


A.D. 


Kalydn Chand died early in 1748 A.D., and the same year saw 
„ , . „ , . the decease of both Muhammad Sh&h and 

eat o y “ ' Muhammad Kh&n. With his dying 
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breath the old Raja again committed lO Sib Deo his son and 
family, entrusting to him all power and authority to be used and 
exercised on behalf of Dip Chand, and well was the trust fulfilled. 
Sib Deo gave eight villages to Jageswar in lieu of the money 
borrowed by Kaly4n Chand and, so far as was possible, restored 
all property which had been unjustly confiscated by that Baja. 
He appointed his own son Jaikishan as his deputy in Almora and 
again proceeded to the Tarii, where he made his consin Hari R4m 
Joshi governor of Rashipur, whilst he took up his quarters in 
Budrpur, and on Hari R4m neglecting his duties exchanged the 
offices and appointed Siromani Das, a Brahman of B4zpur, his 
deputy in K4shipur. At this time the Emperor called on all his 
subjects to send contingents to assist him against the Mar4thas, 
and Hari R4m and Bfrbal Negi were sent with a force of four 
thousand men to the Emperor’s support and took part in the battle 
of P4nipat (January, 1761 A.D.) Sib Deo also sent his son 
Harakdeo Joshi to hold Najibabad, while Najib-ud-daula was absent 
at P4nipat and there protected the Afgh4n's household from the 
attacks of foraging parties of Mar4tha horse. At P4nipat the 
Eumaonis were brigaded with their ancient enemies the Rohillas 
under H46z Rah mat, but both fought bravely together and the 
hill-men did good service, especially in the use of rockets and 
hand-grenades, with which they were familiar. After the battle 
the Emperor wished to see the Kum4oni leader and sent for 
him, but H4fiz Rahmat, being desirous that the interview 
should not take place, had previously sent off Hari R4m with 
presents as if from the Emperor, and in addition his own turban 
to exchange with Dip Chand and excused the absence of the 
hill-men to the Emperor, on the ground that he had advised 
them to return home, as they could not stand the heat of the 
plains. 


Dip CbAQd, 1748.77 A.D. 


Little has been said of Dip Chand himself hitherto and little 

can be said of him; he was a man of mild, 
weak temperament, generous and kind to 
a fault and beloved by all that came in contact with him. He 
was entirely in the hands of the priests, and we have more memorials 
of his reign in the shape of grants of land to temples and to 
favourites than of any of his predecessors. Thirty-six of these 
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grants' exist in the Almora records alone and date from 1749 to 
1774 A.D. In the earlier years of his reign, he had ministers on 
whom he could rely, but when these failed him he was helpless. In 
the year 1762 peace and prosperity reigned throughout his domi¬ 
nions. The lowlands were in a flourishing state and the Ku- 
maoni governors cultivated friendly relations with Hafiz Rahmat 
Khin, Najib-ud-daula and the Imperial governor of Moradabad. 
Sib Deo and Hari Ram remained in the plains and kept up a 
standing army there, consisting for the most part of mercenaries 
from Jammu, Nagarkot, Guler and Barhepura, who so protected the 
people that numerous immigrants sought the shelter of the Ku- 
maon authority in the Tarsi. At this time the principal cultivators 
were the Tharus, Bhuksas, and Barwaiks, with a considerable 
admixture of settlers from the south both Hindu and Musalmdn, 
The only tax imposed was one-sixth of the produce and in un¬ 
favourable seasons even this was remitted. Hari Rdm was obliged 
to leave Rudrpur during the rains, but Sib Deo remained all 
the year round at K&shipur. The Maras had now a long season 
of power and the Phartiydls resolved in some way or another to 
make a bold attempt for a share, as the Raja was practically ruled 
by whichever patty should succeed in obtaining the nominal 
oflBce of Diwdn. They put forward Amar Singh Rdotela as a 
competitor for the throne, but this nascent rebellion was quelled 
with a strong hand by Sib Deo. This brave old man had now to 


> The following ii a list of these grants arranged in order of date and each 
will be found in Traill’s record of the investigation into the case to which it 
refers in the Almora records 


■Date, A.D, In favomr of—^ 

1749. Badrin&tb temple. 

1765. Kedirnath temple. 

Jageswar temple. 

Ditto. 

1753. Bigeswar temple. 

1754 Familj of Bishandatta Josbi. 

1766. Badri n4th temple. 

Bridilh Jagosw.ir temple 
Gananath temple in !^r&rsa. 

1766. Fatnilj of Betiiram Uproti. 

•• Briddh Jageswar temple. 

1767. Nirayaii temple inLakhanpur. 
Jageswar temple. 

„ Family of Bish.andatta Joshi. 

1768. Jageswnr temple. 

Fiinagiri temulo in Tallades. 

n Pinnftth temple in Bordran. 
1768. Jogeawor temple. 


DaUf A.D In favour of— 

1759. Nignath temple. 

Kalika Devi in Gangoli. 

1760. Kedsrnath ten)ple. 

M Udeswar temple in Salam. 

„ Family of Debidatta Tiwari, 

1763. Family of Jair&m. 

1764. K41ika Sitala temple in Dw4ra. 
1766. Jageswar temple. 

1766. Ditto. 

1767. Bhimeswar temple at Bhim Tfil. 

1765. Family of Gangiidatta Joslii 

1769. Family of Krishnanand Joshi. 

1770. Family of Ksdbapati Bhand4ii. 

1771. Family of Rewadbur Josiii. 
1779. Family of Shinsankar Tewiri. 

„ Kalika temple in Gangoli. 

1773. Bhalneswar temp'.e in Borirao. 

1774. Family of lUmalapatii Uproti. 
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feel the ingratitude of his own near relations, for Jaikishan Joshi, 
himself a Mara, joined by a number of Phartiy4is, went to the 
Qarbwal Raja, Fradipt S4h, and induced him to invade Kumaon. 
Pradipt S4h came to Jbuniyagarh, which was then in his posses* 
sion, and Sib Deo with the R4ja occupied Naitb4na in Patti Dora 
Palla close by. Sib Deo left Dip Ghand at Naith4na and with 
the greater part of his force advanced and occupied Jaspur on the 
M4si road, above the confluence of the Bino and the Ramganga. 
He then sent an envoy to the (jarhw41 Raja demanding the 
cause of his thus disturbing the peace of Kumaon. Pradipt S4h 
replied that Kaly4n Chand was his brother and he looked on 
Dip Chand as his nephew, and that if Dip Chand wrote to him 
in the terms of such a relationship he would retire. This was 
practically asking that the Raja of Kumaon should acknowledge 
the supremacy of Qarhwal. Pradipt S4h also demanded that the 
R4mganga should henceforth be considered the boundary between 
Kumaon and Garhw41 and threatened that if this were not granted 
he would seize the whole of Kumaon. Sib Deo agreed to the 
second proposal alone, but the Garhwdl Raja and his advisers were 
prepared for war and a battle was fought at Tanba Dhond, the hill 
above Ddepur on the Masi road in Patti Bicbhla Chaukot, with 
the result Ahat the Oarhw41is lost some- four hundred men and 
amongst the prisoners was Jaikishan. The Garhw41 Raja fled to 
Srinagar and eventually peace was concluded on such satisfactory 
terms that Pradipt S4h exchanged turbans with both Dip Chand 
and Sib Deo.^ 


No sooner was the quarrel with Garhw41 settled than internal 

Internal quarrels. commotions arose in Ku maon itself which 

ended in the assassination of the principal 
actors, and gave some excuse for the invasion of the Gorkhdlis in 
1790 when Kumaon ceased for ever to be independent. Hari R4m 
Jeshi was always jealous of Sib Deo’s reputation and power. 
When first appointed to the command of the fort of K4shipur, he 
neglected his duty and permitted a low Musalm4n adventurer to 
^minister the district in his name and plunder the people as he 
liked. In consequence of this. Sib Deo exchanged offices with 

^pMbwal and died there. Hie wm Janaand was now 
ealled back by Sib Deo and reatoced to the family eatotea. 
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Rari R&m, but the latter never forgot the slight put upon him by 
his cousin, and now took up arms against him. It is said that the 
cousins fought seven great battles, in two of which only Sib Deo 
claimed the victory. The seventh battle took place near the con¬ 
fluence of the Qag4s and the DosindbgSr at B^ns-ke-sira, and here 
Jair4ni, son of Hari Rim, and the principal mover in the quarrel, 
with 1,500 men, lost their lives. Hari Ram at once gave himself 
up to Stb Deo and both agreed to refer their quarrel to the arbi¬ 
tration of Hifiz Rahmat Khin, who obliged Hari Rim to give Sib 
Deo a bond that he would ever afterwards faithfully obey him. 
Sib Deo was now, once more, de/ado ruler of Kumaon; but he had 
many active and unscrupulous enemies who continually plotted 
against him, so that he was at length obliged to have recourse to 
measures of repression, which only increased the number of his 
enemies without ensuring his own safety. Foremost amongst the 
conspirators were the Phartiyals of Kili Eumaon. One of these, 
named Rai Mall, tho Biirha or head-man of the village of Chokt 
in Kali Kumaon, wrote to a friend in Kishipur, telling him that 
should he organise a conspiracy against Sib Deo he might feel him¬ 
self certaiu of the support of the entire faction in K4Ii Kumaon. 
The letter, however, miscarried, and the plot was discovered. Sib 
Deo believed that there were others concerned in these plots, and 
hastening to Almora instituted inquiries which resulted in the 
detection of a second conspiracy in which the Duniya Joshis were 
concerned. He seized the ringleaders, and after a somewhat per¬ 
functory trial condemned them to death. The mode of execution 
adopted was singular and well calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts of his enemies. He caused the prisoners to be brought 
to B&ligh4t above B£geswar on the Sarju, and there tied them 
up in sacks and hurled them alive into the seething whirpool 
below the cliff. The news of this affair spread quickly through¬ 
out the province, checking for a time any overt act of disaffec¬ 
tion, but as surely increasing the efforts of those who worked 
in secret. Some remorse seems to have vitited Sib Deo, for 
he released all the minor aotors in the plots and sought to 
secure their allegiance by restoring their property to them. Rai 
Mall Biirha fled to Doti. and his prominfnt partisans disappeared 
for a time. 


75 
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Murder of Sib Deo. 


Notwithstanding these plots, the power of Sib Deo seems to 

have been as great as ever, and village after 
village was granted to him by his grateful 
sovereign. Besides his estates in the Tar&i, he held Gangola-Ko- 
tuli in Malla Sydnara, several villages in Bdruhmandal and small 
grants elsewhere. He now rearranged the administration at Almo- 
ra and set out for the plains which required his presence as he had 
heard that the mercenaries from Nagarkot and elsewhere, who 
formed the garrisons of the forts in the Bhabar and Tardi, were 
at the instigation of the Phartiyals clamouring for increased pay. 
Sib Deo advanced by forced marches to Kkshipur, and there sum¬ 
moned those whom he felt would support him, but before any one 
arrived the soldiery rose in revolt and murdered Sib Deo and two 
of his sons. This event happened in the cold weather of 1764 
(11th of Pus, 1821 Sambat), and was followed soon afterwards by 
the death of Hari Rim. From this date the dependence of the 
plains on the Hill State may be sai<l to have ceased and deter¬ 
mined, and from this period, too, internal commotions so distracted 
the highlands that there also merely the semblance of a stable 
government remained. Jaikishan succeeded his father as prime 
minister and vicerory, and continued to hold the reins of govern¬ 
ment for some two years and a half when a son was born to Dip 
Cband. The mother of the boy, the Rini Sringir-Manjari, then 
acquired great influence over the Raja, and considering that in 
consequence of her being the mother of the heir to the throne she 
should have a share in the government, intrigued with H4fiz Rah- 
mat Kh4n Robilla to oust Jaikishan. It is said that Hatiz Rah- 
mat, at the instigation of Jodha Singh Katehiri. his favourite ser¬ 
vant, and whose son was betrothed to a daughter of the Raja Dip 
Chand and therefore belonged to the RAni’s faction, wrote to Jaiki¬ 
shan and advised him to submit to the Rdni. The result was that 
Jaikishan threw up all bis offices, and disgusted and disappointed 
left Almora to the Rani and her friends. 

Mohan Singh, whom Batten calls “ the spuriously descended 
Mohan Singh morders cousin of Dip Chand,” and for whom the 
the Rim. chroniclers of his own party can give no 

higher origin than that he was descended from a HAotela family of 
obscure descent who had settled at Simalkha on the Kosi, became 
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liaksUI or head of the army. Kishau Singh, the Raja’s bastard 
brother, became prime minister, whilst Parmanand Bisht, the para¬ 
mour of the R&ni, was appointed viceroy, and Jodha Singh obtained 
the government of Kashipur.^ TLvis the Rani’s party was com- 
pletel}' successful, but had hardly enjoyed their position for a year 
when the intrigues of Parmanand deprived Mol)an Singh of his 
appointment. Mohan Singh fled to Rohdkhand, and his place was 
taken for a time by Parmanand and then by Jaikishan and Harak 
Deb. In the meantime Mohan Singh, through the assistance of 
Ddndi Khan, of Bisauii, who was jealous of the power and influence 
exercised by Hdflz Rahmat Khnn in Kuraaon affairs, assembled a 
force of Rohillas and hillmen, and, eight months after the expulsion 
of Mohan Singh, captured Almora and the persons of the Raja and 
Rdni. According to other accounts, Mohan Singh was invited to 
Almora by the sons of Sib Deb, and the Rani once more entrusted 
to him the office of bakshi on his .swearing fidelity to Dip Chand 
and his family.® However this may be, Mohau Singh so firmly 
established himself as head of the government that he was able to 
put to death his enemy Parmanand Bisht with impunity. Em¬ 
boldened by this success, and believing that the Rani was still 
plotting against him, he shortly afterwards entered the women’s 
apartments and seizing her by the hair of her head flung her out 
of the window and killed her. Thus, like Jezebel of old, the R4ni 
Sringar-Munjari perished a victim to her own self-indulgence 
and desire for power. 

Hafiz Rahmat Khan bearing of the state of affairs in Kumaon, 

and finding that his old friend Dip Chand 

Harak Deb Joshi. , . . , , , 

was now only a puppet in the hands of 

designing adventurers, sent for the sons of Sib Deb and counselled 
them to make some attempt to recover the power once exercised by 
their family. Aided also by Kishan Singh, who had fled from 
Almora on the murder of bis friend the R4ni, the Joshis enlisted 
a numerous following with which they invaded Kumaon and 
expelled Mohan Singh, who sought safety at first with Zdbita Khdn 
and then with the Oudh Nawdb. Dip Chand was so pleased with 

' See report of Mr. MT* Fraser in the records of the rommissioner of 
Knmaon; GoTcrnment to the Hon’ble R. Gardner, dated srn't Norernbor, 18)4. 

''rhii account ti hardly correct, at the interests of theeona of Sib Deb weiw 
then and ever afterwards opposed to those of Moliau Singh. 
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the change that he desired to confer the two principal posts in the 
administration on the Josbi brothers with Kishan Singh as viceroy, 
but Jaikishan refused to serve with Kishan Singh, and thus it 
became necessary again to place the two offices oi prime minister 
and head of the forces in the charge of one person. Harak Deb 
accepted this position and appointed as bis deputies a Bisht of 
Chapuwa and Lakshmipati Josbi. The Bdzpur Brahman Siro- 
mani D^s, now Diw^n Siromani Das, who had aided in the attack 
on Mohan Singh, was confirmed in his appointment of governor of 
Kashipnr, with a grant of eight villages as well as the confiscated 
Jdg{r of Mohan Singh. Manorath Joshi, son of Hari E.4m, was 
made sard^r of Kudrpur, and once more a certain semblance of 
order and good government began to make itself manifest in the 
administration of public affairs both in the plains and the bills. 
Shortly afterwards Siromani D6s died and was succeeded by his 
ton Nandrdm, who, with his brother Har Gobind, was resolved, 
should an opportunity occur in the present unsettled state of 
affairs, to carve out for themselves, as their neighbours on all sides 
were doing, an estate which they might, perhaps, be able to trans¬ 
mit to their children. They called for still more recruits from 
Nagarkot, and also enlisted a large number of the roving mer¬ 
cenary bands which the wars in the plains had created, and who 
irei’e only too glad to accept service where fighting and plunder 
might be expected. 

At this time Mohan Singh wrote to both Jaikishan and flarak 

Mohan Singh retnniB to asking for forgiveness and begging 

Almova. them to allow him once more to return 

to Kumaon. He had, moreover, induced many of the more influ¬ 
ential men, disgusted as they were by the conduct of Kishnn 
Singh, to join in asking for his recall, and though Harak Deh 
merely sent a courteous but evasive reply, Jaikishan was impru¬ 
dent enough to invite this arch dissembler back to Kumaom 
On bis way to tbe bills, Mohan Singh visited Nandrdm at K&shi' 
pur and promised, in return for his assistance, to confirm that 
traitor in the government the plains. On arriving at Almora, 
Mohan Singh almost at once assumed control of the adminii* 
iration, apparently with the consent of both Jaikishan and 
Harak Deb, who remained in office and assisted by their counsel 
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in the management of affaire. In the course of these cousulta> 
tions Jaikishan proposed that the Tarki should again be brought 
under the rule of Kumaon, and that an effort should be made 
to expel Nandr&m, and in this resolution be was apparently 
warmly supported by Mohan Singh who offered to supply him 
with men and money for the expedition. Mohan Singh, however, 
wrote secretly to Nandr&m, advising him to hold out and promis¬ 
ing his aid should it be required, so th it when Jaikishan reached 
the plains he found a strong force ready to oppose him posted at 
Halduwa between Chilkiya and Kashipur. In the fight that took 
place Jaikishan was worsted with the loss of the brother of Dip 
Chand who bad accompanied the royal forces. Mohan Singh 
gained many advantages by this movement. The Joshi brothers 
were now separated, and means were found to make Almora so 
uncomfortable for Harak Deb that he was glad to take refuge in 
Pali. The unfortunate Raja himself was now alone and helpless 
in the hand of his gaoler, who sent him with his two sons, Udai 
Chand and Suj4n Singh Gos6in, to the State prison of Sirakot. 
Mohan Singh believed that the time bad come when he might 
throw off all semblance of submission and loyalty and look after 
his personal aggrandisement alone, but resolved first of all to 
secure his position at Almora. For this purpose it was necessary 
to paralyse the influence of the Joshi brothers, and this could 
best be effected by the death of one or both. Mohan Singh 
accordingly proceeded to Kurakhet, a village on the southern face of 
the G4gar range in parganah Kota, and, under pretence of concerting 
a common attack on Nandr&m and the rebels in the plains, invited 
Jaikishan to attend him. The Joshi at first refused, but overcome 
by the violent entreaties and protestations of Mohan Singh, 
MurderofJaikUhan and yielded and came to Kumhket. 

Dip Chand. Mohan Singh invited the unsuspecting 

victim into his tent and engaged him in an interesting and 
apparently friendly conversation, in the midst of which, at a 
prearranged signal, assassins entered and murdered Jaikishan. 
Mohan Singh then proceeded to Almora and seized Harak Deb, 
who had incautiously returned there, and would have murdered 
him also had not Lai Singh, Mohan Singh's own brother, inter¬ 
posed aod induced him to commute the order to one of perpetual 
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imprisonment. Bfp Ghend and his two sons now died suddenly ib 
confinement at Sirakot, and there can be little doubt but that 
their murder also must be added to the catalogue of crimes com¬ 
mitted by the usurper. The tradition runs that the food supplied 
to the unfortunate prisoners was so bad in quality and so insufficient 
in quantity that they died of starvation, though violence also is 
said to have been resorted to. This event took place at the close 
of the year 1777 A. D. 

Mohan Singh now proclaimed himself Raja under the title 
Mohan Singh (Chand) Molian Ohand and assumed all the 
1777-79 A. D. insignia of a rightful ruler at his instal¬ 

lation. We have ten grants of land made by him during the 
years 1777-78 A.D., which show that he was as anxious as 
any of his predecessors to purchase the protection of the gods.* 
He appointed his brother lAl Singh and Madhusudan P&nde of 
Patiya to the chief offices of the state and wrote to Nandr&m in 
the terms of their agreement that now the hills are mine and the 
lowlands of Kdshipur are yours, let Gularghati be our boundary.*^ 
But Nandrkm sought for some better authority than that of an 
usurper and proceeded to Lukhnow and offered the whole of the 
low country to the Nawab,'agreeing to hold from him as lessee 
{ijrdraddr) and to pay a considerable sura as revenue. The 
Nawkb nothing loth accepted the gift and directed his officers on 
the frontiers to assist Randram in all his undertakings and further 
appointed him his Amil for all the low country. Being thus sup¬ 
ported NandiAm resolved to extend his possessions and instigated 
Mohan Singh to demand from' Manorath Joshi, who still held 
Rudrpur, his entire submission to the de facto ruler of the Hill State. 
The Joshi indignantly refused and prepared to attack both Mohan 
Singh and his ally NandiAm, but was persuaded by the latter that 
he was in fact a secret enemy of Mohan Singh, and that if they 
joined their interests their united forces could easily overpower 
the usurper; and now that all the Ghands were dead, the Jeshis 

‘ Theae grants in the order of date are as follows 
Date A. D. In favor of—~ DaU A. 1). Jn favor of— 

* cl ~^r temple. 1777. Bhnranenwar temple in Gangoll. 

A>u. I 'Uo. 1776. Nignith temple in Ch&ril. 

1 )0. Bitala Debi temple in Athiguli. Do Rapilcawar temple in D&g. 

Do. Family of lladhapati Bhandiri. Do, Kalika temple in Oangoll 

Do. Family of Husain Balcah. Do Bhatneawar tom pie in BoHrarsa. 
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might succeed to the throne of Kumaon. Manoratb was credulous 
enough to trust these statements, and with a slight escort pro¬ 
ceeded to Bazpur to meet Nandrfitn, where he w.is treacherously 
murdered with all his followers, and Nandram took possession of 
Rudrpnr in the name of the Nawab. Thus passed away for ever 
even the nominal authority of the Hill State over the plains par- 
gauas. Nanakmatha and Bilhari were at this time supposed to be 
mortgaged to the Pathans of Bareilly and with Sarbna also fell 
into the hands of the Oudh Naw/ib,* who remained suzerain of the 
Tanii until the British occupation in 1802 A. D., when Sib Liil, 
nephew of Nandram and son of Har Gobind, was found in possession 
as farmer. Kilpuri alone remained for a time in the hands of 
Kumaoni landholders, but this also had to be yielded up to the 
Nawab’s agents. 

No matter of general interest belongs to the local history of the 
Tarai during the period between the accession of Nandram to the 
management and the British occupation. Mr. Batten’s account of 
the auminisfration of the Tarai during this time partially explains 
the causes of its diminished prosperity in modern times, of which 
some account will be given under the District notice, Mr. Batten 
considers that on the whole the rule of the Oudh Nawab in the Tarai 
was beneficial, but chiefly from a negative point of view. He goes on 
to say—“ Tho bad government of districts naturally more adapted 

Native administration ^or culture and habitation drove large colo- 
of the Tarii. nies of people from the south to a region 

where the back-ground of the forest and the hills could always afford 
a shelter against open oppression; where the nature of the climate 
was not such as to invite thereto the oppressors into whose hands 
a whole fertile and salubrious laud had fallen, and where also on 
this very account the rulers who di i exist found it their interest 
to conciliate and attract all new-comers. The management of the 
territory in question by Nandrim and Sib Lai is generally well 
spoken of, except in the matter of police, but even in this latter 
respect the mismanagement was not more injurious to society than 
tho state of affairs in regard to the forest banditti became in times 
not far distant from our own. I believe that it may be confidently 
stated that, at the commencement of the British rule in Rohilkhand, 
* These chan^ aevei affected the upper part known as tlie Bliibar. 
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there existed in the Tartii a greater inunhur of inhabited spots 
than there existed 30 years afterwards in the same tract; that 
more and more careful cultivation was visible in every direc¬ 
tion ; that the prairie, if not the forest, had retreated to a greater 
distance; that the gMs or canals for irrrigation were more frequent 
and better made; that more attention was paid to the construction 
and management of the embankments on the several streams ; and 
that, finally, on account of all these circumstances, the naturally bad 
climate, now again deteriorated had somewhat improved. While 
recording this statement, I must not omit to add that I myself 
possess no positive separate proofs that my assertions are correct ; 
but that I write under the influence of almost universal oral testi¬ 
mony supported, nevertheless, by this circumstance, viz., that the 
revenue statistics of the tract under discussion shew a des¬ 
cending scale in regard to the income of the State, a product 
which, under general rules, bears an approximately regular pro¬ 
portion to the prosperity of a country.” 

“ I must not omit to mention the fact that the Bhuksa and 
Effect of earlier settle- Tharu tribes are extremely migratory in 

their habits, and are peculiar in requiring 
at their several locations more land for their periodical tillage, 
than they can shew under cultivation at one time or in one year. 
To these tribes is in a great measure now left the occupation of the 
Tai^i territory; so that now (184+) for every deserted village, 
there may be perhaps found a corresponding newly cultivated one, 
within the same area, and large spaces of waste may intervene, 
where under the present system no room for contemporaneous 
cultivation is supposed to exist, the periodical waste or fallow also, 
in that peculiar climate presenting as wild and jungly an appear¬ 
ance as the untouched prairie. In the times, on the contrary, 
which I have advantageously compared with our own, the fickle 
and unthrifty races whom 1 have named were not the sole occu¬ 
pants of the soil; all the number of contemporaneous settlements 
was therefore greater, and the extent of land required for each was 
less. 1 therefore come round in due course to the next fact (the 
obverse of that first staled) that as bad government in the ordi¬ 
narily habitable parts of’the country introduced an extraordinary 
number of ploughs into the borders of the forest-tract, so the 
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accession of the British rule, by affording a good government to 
Bohilkhand, re-attracted the agricultural resources to that quarter, 
and proportionately reduced the means of tillage in the Tar&i. 
Such is my general position, but local circumstances also added 
to the deterioration, and amongst these an allusion on my part is 
all that is necessary or proper, to the hasty and perfunctory mode 
of settlement adopted in the earlier years of the British rule; to 
the disputes, in and out of Court, concerning zamind&ri rights, be¬ 
tween Sib Lil and Lai Singh; and, again, between the latter and 
his nephew Mahendia SiDgb*a family; to the continued bad police 
management; and perhaps more than all to the neglect and indiffer¬ 
ence of the English revenue officers, who were scared away from the 
tract by the bad reputation of its climate, and only occasionally 
attracted thither by its facilities for sport In fact, the sum of the 
whole matter is in my opinion this : that, even long neglect in other 
quarters can by a change of system be speedily remedied; but that, 
in the peculiar region of whi^h we are treating, a very brief period 
of neglect or bad management is sufficient to ruin the country.” 


Mohan Singh, as might be expected, signalised bis accession by 

Fll,hi M Mohu Slu,!.. ‘I"* P'raec'*!'®'* all a® ffiends and rela- 

tions of Sib Deb, and obliged them to 
abandon Kumaon and fly to the plains. Lakshmipati Joshi, once 
a deputy of Harak Deb, was murdered at the deoddr tree near 
Almora whilst on his way to pay his respects at the palace, and a 
complete reign of terror ensued. Both the Raja of Doti and the 
Raja of Garhw&l were unwilling to allow this state of things to 
continue, and entered into correspondence with Harak Deb, who 
was still in prison, and the discontented generally in Kumaou. 
Lalat SAh, who was then Raja of GarhwAI, firet took the field and 
advanced by Lohba to Dwara with a considerable force under the 
command of Rrempati Kumariya. Mohan Singh, distrusting his 
own influence with the troops, sent his brother Lai Singh to meet 
the OarhwAlis, and calling Harak Deb before him begged him to 
go and fight against the ancient enemy of their conntry and that 
he should in reward be restored to his offices and lands. Harak 
Deb gave a seeming acqni^ence, bnt had hardly time to prepare 
himself when intelligence was received of the utter defeat of the 
KomAonis at B^wAli Pokhar (1779 A.D.) Mohan Singh on 
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hdaring t^e news resolved on flight and desired Harak Deb to 
accompany him, but the latter refused and the usurper fled alone 
by Qaogoli and the EAli to Lucknow and thence to FaizuUah 
Khdn of R&mpur, where he was eventually joined by LAI Singh 
and others of his adherents. Lalat SAh sent for Harak Deb, and 
owing to his counsels placed a son of his own named Pradhaman 
on the throne of the Chanda under the title of Pradhaman Chand.^ 


Pradhaman, 1779-66 A.D. 


Pradhaman Chand appointed Harak Deb, Jayanand and Qa- 

dhadhar Joshis to the principal ofHces and 
would, doubtless, have made a permanent 
impression on the country had the people really desired a stable 
government, bnt they were now too much accustomed to revolu¬ 
tions to believe that any efforts of theirs could establish a firm 
peace. Lalat Sah died and was succeeded by his eldest son Jayakrit 
or Jaikarat S&h on the throne of Qarhwal, and between the two 
brothers quarrels soon arose. The QarhwAl Raja demanded an 
acknowledgment of bis seniority by right of birth, which the Eu- 
maon Raja refused to give, on the ground that Enmaon had never 
acknowledged the supremacy of QarhwAl, and that he was bound 
to support the dignity of the throne to which he had succeeded. 
In the meantime, Harak Deb wrote to Faizullah EhAn and beg¬ 
ged him not to assist Mohan Singh in his designs, and received an 
assurance that the Pathans would not connive at any attempts on 
Kumaon. The Nawab also promised not to afford any aid or coun¬ 
tenance, but desired that some means of subsistence should be pro¬ 
vided for the exiled family, a request which was at once complied 
with, but as promptly declined. Mohan Singh, despairing of suc¬ 
cess, then went on a pilgrimage, and at Allahabad met the leader 
of a fighting body of religious mendicants known as Nagas, and 
promised him the plunder of Almora if they assisted in the inva¬ 
sion of Kumaon. The Naga leader consented and with 1,400 men 
under four Mahants proceeded to the hills. They entered Ku- 
maou by the Kosi, and, under pretence of being pilgrims on theit 
way to BadrinAth, got as far as the confluence of the SuwAl and the 
Kosi before their real character was discovered. Harak Deb then 


* We have three grants made bj Pradhaman Chand during his short reign 
In Kumaon ;—i)nc dakil in 1781 A D., in favour of the faiiiiljr uf Krislmanond 
Josht; another dated in 178a A.D., in favour of the family of litiiirsm UprctI, 
and a thir 1 dnti-d in I Ini A.D , in favour of the family ui tlcwodhar and Bilki- 
■h^n Joshis. 
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posted his forces at Charalekh, and sending a present of money to 
the Nagas asked them to retire, but urged by Mohan Sigh they 
attacked the Kum4oni forces and were totally defeated, leaving 
seven hundred of their dead in the ravines of the Kosi.’^ 


The JaMbiyins raid. 


The episode in no wise allayed the jealousy that existed be¬ 
tween the two Rajas: and now the elder 
brother, urged by his advisers, considered 
that he had claims to the entire sovereignty of the two kingdoms, 
and even intrigued with the exile, Mohan Singh. Harak Deb saw 
the evils that would certainly accrue from this estrangement and 
went with a strong escort towards Qarhwil and requested that 
Jayakrit S&h would grant him an interview with the object of 
settling the questions in dispute. The Qarhw41 Raja declined the 
interview and would not believe in the sincerity of Harak Oeb and, 
perhaps, he was right, for when he attacked Harak Deb, hoping to 
surprise him, he found himself opposed to a force which defeated 
his troops and obliged him to seek safety in flight. So hardly 
pressed were the Qarhwalis in the pursuit that the Raja sickened 
and died and the Kum4oni troops, plundering and burning every 
village on their way and even the sacred temple of Dewalgarh, 
entered and took possession of the capital, Srinagar. To the pre¬ 
sent day, this raid into Qarhwal is known as “ the Joshiyana.” 
Parikram Sah, another brother of Pradhaman, had previously pro¬ 
claimed himself Raja of Qarhw41, and though Pradhaman at first 
played him off as a possible rival to Jaikarat, he now resolved to 
enter Qarhw41 and assume possession of the throne. He at first 
wished to leaveParikram in Kumaon, but the latter declined, prefer¬ 
ring QarhwAl, but was easily reduced to obedience, for the whole 
country was against him,® but remained too long away for his 
interests in Kumaon. Although Harak Deb did everything that 
man could do to strengthen his position, the natural enemies of his 


‘ Hence the proverb:— 

Joffi Aa bdbi ko katak (J'iffj kya dharitio ehtyo, 

Meeninff, what biwineM hod the jogi’s (mentiiciint) father in the army ? A 
proTerb now often applied to those that meddle in other people's affairs. 
’Some say that he was sssassinaied by the express orders of Hiirak Deb.. 
* The following rhyme was applied lO the weak attempts of Parikram Sih 
to obtain posseMlon of Garhwal:— 

** Ko Idta kdtha barla o shh kdla lu 
Anuta U gar md*ho daur duna tv." 

Meaning*" speak, O dumb one* listen deaf one thou; the blind hath stolen the 
store* seek the guard you.*' 
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rftce were too powerful for him. From the south came Naudrira^ 
from the eastern distriots, Mohan Singh and L4l Singh, and a 
Garhwili contingent was added by Pardkram S&h, and all united 
near the Naitb4na fort in Fatti Dora Talla of Puli where Harak 
Deb lay awaiting reinforcements. None came, however, and many 
of his followers deserted him, as they did not care to 6ght for a 
Baja who was a Garhw41i in heart and cared more for Srinagar than 
for Almora. Harak Deb was defeated and fled to the plains and 
thus ended the Garhwdli domination in 1786 A.D. 

Mohan Singh was again supreme^ at Almora, and being hard 

Restoration of Mohan pressed for money to pay his levies, plunder- 
Singh, 1786 88 , A.D. jjjg Country all round. In Kali Kumaon 

be is said to have extracted four lakhs of rupees from Mdras and 
Phartiyals alike. He nee the proverb :— 

** Charo khdi gaya chahlira. Jekala pura mush bhaya kiira*' 


** The chakdr eat up the food, but both he and the wagtail were 
caught in the trap.” 


Harak Deb applied in vain for assistance from Garbwkl and 
was answered only by empty promises. In fact, it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther at this time Pradliaman Still held the reins of government ia 
Garhwal, for Mohan Singh is'said to have now formed an alliance 
with Parakram Stih by which both agreed to rule in their respec¬ 
tive kingdoms, of which the boundaries were defined, and that Prad- 
haraan Sah retired into private life. Relying on his ov;.j resources 
Harak Deb recruited a force in Barhepiir in the plains and invaded 
Kumaon again. He reached Ha\vaU>agh and met the forces of 
Mohan Singh in battle between Sitoli and Railkot, with the result 
that the usurper was defeated and taken prisoner with his brother 
L4l Singh, whilst his eldest son, Bishan Singh, was killed. Lai 
Singh was released and pardoned, but the conqueror took Mohan 
Singh to a small dharmsala near the temple of Nar&yan Tiwarr 
below Haridungari, and there slew him in expiation of his numetous 
crimes, This event occurred in the year 1788 A.D. Mohan Singh’a 


* Wchave eight grants of land made 
Date, A D. In fao ur of— 

1786. B&geewar temple. 

1787. nuto. 

ITc'?. Bhairab teiii|/Ie in Almora. 

17SS. Bigeawar temple. 


by Mohan Singh during this period 
ildfii, A. D. In fnvonr of— 

1783. Bhairab temple in Almora. 

„ Haghnn4ih to np!ein Alinors. 
„ B lurinath temple. 

„ Fabaneawur temple in S&lam. 
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80 D, Mahendra Singh, fled to R4mpurand Harak Deb again entered 
Almora as master. He at once wrote to Pradhaman Chand, inviting 
him to come to Kumaon and take possession of the vacant throne ; 
but mindful of his sufferings and the-uncertaiu tenure by which he 
held the country before, the Raja wisely enough refused to comply, 
and thus Kumaon was for a time without a master. 

This state of things did not last long, for Harak Deb knew well 
Sib Singh (Chand), 1788 though he might rule in the name of 

some Chand, he could never hope to found 
a dynasty himself. He, therefore, sent for one Sib Singh, a R&otela 
said to be descended from Udyot Chand, and installed him os 
Raja under the name of Sib Chand. From the acces.sion of Pra> 
dhaman Chand up to the conquest by the Qorkhfilis the entire pow¬ 
er of the State was vested in the hands of the Joshis and their ad¬ 
herents and is known amongst the people as ** the Joshy&l,” but 
this time, however, they had not an opportunity for establishing 
their government firmly in Almora before L61 Singh with the 
asistance of Faizullah Khan of Rnmpur invaded the hills. A bat¬ 
tle was fought at the Dharmsila village near Blum Tal in which 
Oadadhar, the Joshi leader, was shiin and his forces were routed. 
They all then fled towards Garhw&l for assistance, and L&l Singh, 
passing through Almora, pursued the retreating Joshis as far as 
Ulkagarh in Garhwdl, where Harak Deb made a successful stand 
and again assuming the offensive, drove his enemies to Chuk&m 
on the Kosi. In this action he was aided by a Garhwili contin¬ 
gent sent by Pradhaman Sah. But, on the other hand, a second 
Garhwdli contingent, sent by the Raja’s brother PaiAkram S&h, now 
assisted Lil Singh, who was thus enabled to take tbe field once 
more. Harak Deb retired with Sib Singh to Srinagar, where Pra- 
dharoan Sah resided whilst Par&kram S4h, always obstinate, un¬ 
steady and unreasojiable, supported tbe pretensions of L41 Singh’s 
party and agreed to place the son of Mohan Singh on the throne 
of Kumaon in return for a subsidy of oue and a half lakh of rupees, 
thus apparently acting in direct opposition to his brother’s policy. 
It is very difBcult indeed to understand Garhwkli politics at this 
time. We see the brothers Pradhaman and Panikrain arrayed 
as partisans on opposite sides and sometimes living in amity 
together at Srinagar and sometimes in arms against each other; and 
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We have now reached the time when the Chand dynasty that 


The Qorkhilis. 


had so long ruled in Kumaon was to cease 
to exist. The blow was as sudden as it 


was unexpected and was delivered by the Gorkh41i8 who first 
appear in history towards the middle of the last centuiy. At that 
time Nep41 was broken up into a number of petty states; in the 
valley and its neighbourhood, were Bhdtgdon, Banepa, Laiitpdtan 
and Kdntipur or Kdthmdndu, to the west were the Vaisya Rajas 
and Diilu, Doti, Jumla and Achdm, and to the east were the 
petty chiefs of the Eirdntis. To the north, the hills were also 
divided amongst a number of petty Rajas each of whom claimed 
independence of Nepdl and of each other, and amongst them was 
Narbhupdla Sdh, the ruler of the small state of Gorkha, which lay 
shout eight days journey to the north of Nepdl. The Gorkhdli 
Raja seeing the defenceless condition of the valley, divided as it 
was amongst a number of families each of whom was at feud with 
the other, and anxious to enlarge his narrow dominions which 
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ill afforded sustenance to its rapidly increasing population, led a 
force towards Nep&l and laid claim to the throne. He was, how¬ 
ever, met by the Vaisya Rajas of No&kot and obliged to retire 
across the Trisdl Ganga' to his own country. Finding that hjs 
forces were insufficient and his information regarding the resources 
of the valley chiefs was imperfect, Narbhup&la Sah resolved to 
await a better opportunity and in the meantime to correct the 
errors in his calculations which experience had made manifest. 
For this purpose his son Prithinilr&yana was sent, when quite a 
child, to be brought up at the court of Bhdtg&on where he 
managed to acquire that intimate knowledge of the factions and 
feuds and resources of each country which shortly afterwards 
served his purpose so well. Prithin&rdyana-succeeded his father 
in 1742 A.D. and commenced his career of conquest by the 
annexation of Nuwdkot and the hill country to the westward. 
In addition to great natural abilities and considerable talent as a 
commander he was also a master of intrigue and by his agents 
found means to foment disturbances between the independent 
princes in his neighbourhood and to induce them to apply to him 
for aid and support. His troops were constantly exercised and the 
wealth already brought to Gorkha by many of them, attracted to his 
side the best fighting clans in the hills, l^en he thought the 
timq was ripe for a decisive blow, he descended with an over¬ 
whelming force and took possession of Nodkot, Kirtipur, Banepa, 
and Bhitgion •alid in 1768 A.D. occupied K4thm4ndu which 
henceforth became his principal residence. The Gorkh&lis did 
not gain the country without a long and severe struggle during 
which strange and fearful cruelties are said to have been perpe¬ 
trated by the invaders. Prithin&r&yana S4h died in 1775 and was 
succeeded by his son Sinha Part&p S&h who during his short 
reign was able to add only the country on the east as far as Sum- 
bheswara to the Gorkhili possessions. Ban Bahddur Sih suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 1778 with thoBaui Indur Lachhmi as regent.* 
She was a woman of a determined character-verging on cruelty 
and under her the work of conquest went rapidly on. Jjarajung 


«... * ^*?****» Bsgmt wm put to death by Bahidur 

Ball, UBcie of the young king who aaaumori the relna of gorermuent and caniad 
out the agKTMeire policy of hie predeoeeadr. It was hs that oonpleted the oen- 

S nwtof Achim, Jumla and Doti whteoe horxpSilcd the reigning &i,ja Prithlaait 
Sh. It wee he alao who ooaoeirid and oerrisAotif tbo invaaioa of Kuaaoa^ 
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and Tanhan were the first to fall, then followed the country of the 
Chaubisi R&jas up to the K&li, including Kashka, Parbat, Prisingh, 
Satiin, Isniya, Maakot, Darkot, Urga, Qutima, Jumla, Raghan, 
DArma, JuhAr, PyuthAna, Dhani, Jaserkot, Chili, GolAm, Ach&m, 
Dhulek, Dfilu and Doti. 

The Nepdlese darbAr were well acquainted with the state 
Ran Bah&dar inradea affairs in Eumaon and resolving to add 
Ramaon. t^eir conquests, wrote to Harak Deb 

desiring his assistance and co-operation. There is some reason to 
believe that this was at least promised, for we find him join the 
GorkhAlis on their entering into Almora and also named as their 
representative should the Gorkhali troops have been obliged to 
leave Kumaon to defend their own territory against the Chinese, 
a matter which will be noticed hereafter. For this conduct there 
can be no excuse and no matter how much he may have suffered 
at the hands of the PhartiyAIs, the alliance of Harak Deb with the 
Gorkhalis cannot but be looked on as selfish and unpatriotic. 
The GorkhAli army destined for the invasion of Kumaon set out 
from Doti early in 1790 under the command of Chauturiya Ba- 
bAdur SAh, KAzi Jagjit PAnde, Amar Singh ThApa and Surhir 
ThApa. One division crossed the Kali into Sor and a second 
was sent to occupy the patti of Bisung. When news of this in¬ 
vasion arrived at Almora all was confusion and despair. Mahen- 
dra Singh summoned the entire fighting population and with part 
of liis regular troops took the field in Gangoli whilst LAI Singh 
with a like force advanced through EAli Kumaon. Amar Singh 
marched against the KumAonis, but was defeated by MahCndra 
Singh and obliged to retreat towards KAli Kumaon. Here, how¬ 
ever, the GorkbAlis were successful for at the village of Gatera 
near Katolgarh, they succeeded in surprising LAI Singh and drove 
him with the loss of two hundred men towards the plains. 
Mahendra Singh was on his way to assist his uncle when the 
news of. this disaster reached hiih and abandoning all hope of 
saving his capital, fled to Kota where he was soon afterwards joined 
by LAI Singh from Rudrpur. The GorkbAlis finding the way thus 
opened retraced their steps and after some slight resistance at 
HAwalbAgh, took possession of Almora in the early part (Chait) of 
Die year 1790. 


77 
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In the following ye^r we find Hsirak Deb at Almom and great 

. . ^ ^ preparations made for the invasion of Qarh- 

IAtmiod of Osvliiru. , 

wal. The Qorkhalis, however, never pepe- 

trated beyond Langurgarh which for a whole year defied their 

efforts to reduce it and in the midst of their arrangements for a 


more determined attack on the fort, news arrived that the Chinese 
had invaded the Gorkhfili possessions and that all the troops 
should return to Nep^, giving over to Harak Deb the conquered 
territory to the west of the Kali. The Qorkhali leaders had, how¬ 
ever, so impressed Fradhaman Sah with a sense of their power that 
he agreed^ to pay a yearly tribute of Rs, 25,000 to the Nep&lese 
government and send an agent to the darbar which for the next 
twelve years preserved some appearance of amity between the 
two governments. The Gorkhdli annals simply state that the 
Chinese invasion of NepiFese ‘ cut the Chinese army into pieces 
Nepii* and obtained great glory.’ But M. Im- 

bault-huart gives us a very different account of the Chinese inva¬ 
sion of Nepdl from official sources.* The Panchan Ldma of Tashi- 
lonpo died in 1781 during a visit to Pekin and his eldest brother 
Hutu Kotu Tchongpa seised on his treasures and. refused to give 
any to the younger brother Cho-ma-eul-pa, the Schamerpa of 
Kirkpatrick and Syamarpa Lama of the Nepdiese. The latter 
fled t^Nepal and invited theGorkhalis to invade Tibet. They were, 
however, bought off by a secret treaty by which the Ldmas promised 
them 16,000 taels or £4,800 per annum. Not receiving this, the 
Gorkbalis crossed the frontier and sacked Tashilonpo in 1791. 
In the following year the Chinese not only expelled the Gorkhdlis 
from Tibet but penetrated close to Yang-pu or ^ athmdndu, where 
a treaty was signed by which the plunder was restored aad recom¬ 
pense was made for the cost of the war. The Chinese troops 
returned, but left a garrison of 3,000 men in Lhdsa, and this was the 
first time that they made a permanent stay in Tibet. From this 
time, too, the Nep&lese have always sent tribute to China. It 
was owing to this invasion that the Gorkbalis were obliged to raise 
the seige of Langurgarh in Qarh wdl and return to Alraora. They in¬ 
tended to take Harak Deb with them to Nepal as their arrangements 


* A*. Res., 1, S43 (Hardwicke^ 1796) : Bsper in ISos uyt Rt. 9,000 and to 
ke«p a vakil of the Qorkbftlis si his court. As. Res., XI, 800. 'History 

of the ci>nqncstof NepsI in 1792 translated from the Chiaesot J. Arrsris 
;th r., X >1., 34s (1970). 
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with the Oarhw&l Baja did not now admit of his sncceeding 
them in Kumaon, hut dreading the future in store for him, Harak 
Deb managed to escape on the way aud fled to Juh&r. In the 
meantime news of the peace with China arrived and the OorkhSlis 
returned to Almora, so that Harak Deb was unable to proceed 
there and stir up his ancient allies in Pali and Birahmandal. 
The Juhliris who had attached themselves to the Phartiy4l faction 
now seized Harak Deb and kept him a close prisoner, sending 
information of the event to Ml Singh and Mahendra Singh. The 
latter sent a relative named Padam Singh, the M4ras say, to mur¬ 
der Harak Oeb, but as he was not killed, we may venture to hope 
that it was only to bring him in custody to the plains. The 
prisoner, however, took means to bring round his jailors to his own 
side by promising his aid to any attempt that Padam Singh might 
make to secure the throne of Kumaon for himself; all he cared for 
was that neither Mahendra Singh nor L41 Singh should ever 
occupy Almora. The Gorkhdlis of the Th&pa party, too, he now 
hated as bitterly as the rest and with Padam Singh, as his escort 
set out for the court of the Qarhwal Raja to ascertain what assist¬ 
ance they might expect from him. Pradhuman S4h declared 
that he would never again interfere in the affairs of Kumaon and 
his recent bitter experience of theGorkhalis did not encourage 
him to embroil himself again with them. Padam Singh returned 
with his friends to the plains, but Harak Deb remained at Srinagar 
and long continued to be the animating spirit of the prolonged 
defence made by that country. 

During this time Mahendra Singh had not been idle, he 
Attempts to recoTcr attempted to pass hy Bhfm T4l to Almora, 

but was attacked hy the garrison of the 
Barakheri fort and obliged to return to Kilpuri in the Tar&i which 
he had made his head-quarters. A second expedition towards K&li 
Kumaon was equally unsuccessful for he found himself opposed 
not only to the Gorkhilis but to the great mass of the Mkrds, 
who together with Harak Deb had again become fast frienda of the 
intruders. 1794 A.D. Muhammad All Kh4a of R&mpur waa 
murdered hy bis brother Ghulam Muhammad Kh4n, and though 
the Naw4b was inclined to condone the offence in consideration of 
a bribe, a British focos under General Abercrombie >advanced 
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from Fatehgarh to Bareilly to depose the usurper. There they 
awaited the arrival of the Oudh Naw&b and Mr. Cherry before 
commencing hostilities.* The Rohillas, however, determined to 
attack the British before the Naw&b’s troops could join them 
and were completely defeated in a severe action fought at the 
bridge across the Sanka river near the village of Bithaura.* Qhul^m 
Muhammad fled with his forces to Fatehchaur in the low hills 
below Garhwal, but was eventually obliged to yield himself pri¬ 
soner and was at once deported to Benares. So soon as the British 
and Oudh troops left Eampur, Mahendra Singh began to levy 
the disbanded followers of GhuI4m Muhammad for an attempt on 
Eumaon, hut wearied with these repeated attacks, Amar SinghThdpa 
marched on Kilpuri and thus deprived the Eum4onis of their only 
rallying point. Mahendra Singh and his partizans deprived of 
every acre of land that they could lay claim to fled to the Oudh 
Subahdar and represented that the tract from which the Gorkh4- 
lis had ousted them really formed a part of the Tar4i which of 
right belonged to the Naw4b and requested his aid in recovering 
it from the Gorkhalis. Atabeg Kh4Q and Raja Sambhun4th were 
instructed to take measures to protect the interests of the Oudh 
darbar and apparently these w'ould have taken the form of a war 
with Nepal had not the good offices of Mr. Cherry promoted an 
understanding by which the Gorkhdlis agreed to yield up all 
pretensions to the low country and the Nawab, on the other hand, 
promised to respect the position of the de facto rulers of Kumaon. 
At the same time provision was made for the retention by the 
exiled family on some doubtful tenure of a portion of the Tar4i for 
their subsistence and which so far as any jdgir was concerned was 
subsequently exchanged by the British for the grant of Cbachaitin 
the Piiibhit district. 

During the years^ 1791-92 Joga Malla Subah managed the 
Gorkhaii adininistTation affairs of Rumaon and introduced the first 
pf Kumaon. settlement of the land revenue. He im¬ 

posed a tax of one rupee on every hCsi* of cultivated laud and one 
rupee per head (adult male) of the population besides Re. 1* 2-6 
per village to meet the expenses of his own office. He was succeeded 

* Life of Haflz Rahmat Rhio, ISS : Gaz., V, *Fa<eh{ranj seven miles 

north-west of Bareillr. > These dates are chiefly taken from oflicial 

proceedings io which the names appear. * Nearly a British acre. 
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in 1793v by K4zi Nar S^hi and his Deputy Bamadatta S4hi in 
charge of the civil administration and K41u P6nde as commandant. 
The administration of Nar S4hi was marked by great cruelties and 
excesses. Mercenaries from Nagarkot and the western hills had 
of late years been more extensively employed by both factions in 
Kumaon and many of them had intermarried with the hill people 
and formed scattered colonies in Pali, Barahmandal and Sor. Nar 
Sdhi doubting their loyalty and determined on their destruction 
gave orders that an accurate census should be taken of their num¬ 
bers and the localities in which they resided. He then arranged 
that on a night agreed on and at a given signal they should be 
slaughtered without mercy. His instructions were carried out and 
the people, to the present day, recal the mangal hi rdt (Tuesday 
night), or the 'Nar Sdhi kd pdla, when they wish to express their 
horror of any villainy or treachery. Nar Sahi was recalled and 
was succeeded by Ajab Singh Khawas Thapa and his deputy 
Sreshta Thapa with Jaswant Bhandari as commandant. Events 
now occurred at Kathmandu which had some considerable influenoe 
over Kumaon affairs. Bah4dur S4b, who had succeeded in hold¬ 
ing office since 1779, was deposed by his subordinate Prabal Rina 
in 1795 and died miserably in prison. Two factions had now 
arisen in the state and for a long time their quarrels and jealousies 
retarded all active union for aggressive purposes. The one was 
known as the Chauntara’^ or Chautariya party, from the titles of 
their principal leaders who were either sons or nephews of the royal 
house, and the other the Thapa party sprung from the commonalty 
of the Qorkhili state and raised to power by its military successes^, 

* A writer in the Ca/eiitni Review (Jan., 1877, p. 141) gives two derivatioiia 
for this word. The one is from CAauiara or CAadmtra, a platform of masonry^ 
by which the houses of the chiefs of the^ Gorkhilis were distinguished from 
those of their clansmen. ** Hence the chief became styled amongst hia peo* 
pie the ChHutara sihib or maeter of the platform. In time the eldest • >n of the 
chief was called S&bib Ji end the younger onee Chautara Sihiba, and thence the 
corruption Cbanntara or Chautariya. The other explanation is that the word Is 
derived from cAae (=fottr) and iri to cross over tho ocean. In the Rdfntii, 
there are four thln^ oesential to the man who ii entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment of state affairsi to wit, conciliation, presenta, chastiaement and the power 
of cauaing misundcntandlng amongst the membere of the enemy party. The 
eldest son, who inherited the throne, waenot to trouble himself with any affair 
of state and hence the management devolved on hia younger brothera, who acted 
uminlatere. With inch duties a knowledge of politics was incumbent oa 
them, and hence they were called Obaontariyas, that is those who have crossed 
the four ooesns of the SMentials named above.** Wo have seen the name applied 
to the earlier advisers of Bom Chsn^ and in Kumaon the term Is interpret^ an 
meaning those who traneected the afiwe of the lour -quaitas^ that ie w duties. 
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which, in the first instance, were entirely due to them. At this 
time, the Chauntara party was still in power, but met its first 
reverse in the disgrace and death of Bahadur Sah. As a conse¬ 
quence of this change of parties we find Atnar Singh with his 
deputy Gobind UpAdhya in charge of the civil administration and 
Bhakti''Th4pa commandant of Kumaon in 1795. The former gave 
place to Prabal R&na and his deputy Jaikrishna Th4pa in the fol¬ 
lowing year. In 1797 the intrigues at court brought the Chaunta¬ 
ra party once more into temporary power and Bam Sah with his 
brother Rudrblr S4h as deputy supplanted the ThApa faction in 
the civil administration at Almora. Their short tenure of office is 
said to have been signalised by the imposition of a new tax of five 
rupees per of cultivated land held by Brahmans which bad 

hitherto been exempt from the payment of revenue^ but as this tax 
was very seldom collected, it may be held to have been merely a 
measure intended to keep the more refractory and intriguing 
members of that caste in order. So long as they gave no trouble to 
the authorities it was not levied, but if the Brahman landholders 
were suspected of paying more attention to political affairs than to 
the cultivation of their holdings, the tax with arrears was at once 
demanded. Ajab Singh and Sreshta Thapa, who had previously 
held office in 1794, r^ieved Bam S4h and his brother, but were 
themselves succeeded in a few months by Dhaukal Singh BasbnyAt 
and his deputy Major Qanapati Upddhya. Dhaukal Singh was a 
man of violent temper and possessed of little tact in the manage¬ 
ment of his troops, so that in a dispute which he had with them 
regarding their pay he attempted to cut down one of his men, but 
was himself killed in the fray. 

In 1800, Ran Babi&dur, in a feeble way, attempted to assert his 
Bw Babidar goes to position as head of the state and wished to 

dismiss his Thfipa ministers, but they unit¬ 
ing with the Mkhiia (second) R4ni compelled the RAja to abdicate 
in favour of his son, who was raised to the throne under the name 
Qirbkn-juddha Yikram S&h with the Rini as nominal regent. 
Ran Bahkdur assumed t^e garb of a mendicant and the name of 
Nirgunananda Swami and went to live in Devap&tan, and then in 
Lalitpur, where he so conducted him.s^lf as to give offence to th^ 
‘From tix to thirtoon acres accord!ug to tUe custom of tlt<! plpcc. 
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religijous feelings of the entire people. It is Fai<l that when one of 
Lis women was ill and notwithstanding a liberal e .penditure on 
offerings to the deity, Tulcjii,^ the favorite, did not improve, Uan 
Bahadur directed that the image should he defiled and broken 
and the physicians who attended the lady should he executed. 
Owing to similar excesses he was .at length forced to retire to 
Benares, where he received protection and assistance at the hands 
of the English Resident. In 1802, Rudrbir Sah succeeded Dhau- 
kal Singh in Kumaon for a few months, and in 1803 Ksiji Gajkesar 
Pande with his deputy Krishnanand Subuhdar assumed charge of 
the civil administration. 

The year 1803-is remarkable for the gicnt and successful effort 

^ made by the Thaita iiarty to reduce Gavh- 
Conquest of Garhwil. ^ ■ -r , , 

wal. Ever since the siege of Langurgarli 

was raised in 1792, small parties of Gorkhalis had periodical!)" plun¬ 
dered the border pargaiiahs, wliicli they were taught to look upon 
as their lawful prey. The prisoners made in these expeditions 
were sold into slavery, the villages were burned and the country 
made desolate. Still the Garhwalis did not always allow these 
raids to pass unpunished. Reprisals were made and a border 
warfare ensued, cbaracteiised as all such wars, arc by deeds of 
wanton cruelty and blood-thirsty revenge. Several fresh attempts 
had been made to capture Langurgarh, but all had proved fruit¬ 
less, and now' tlie Gorkhali leaders, Amar Singh Thapa, Ha.stidai 
Chautariya, Bam Sah Chautariya, and others, at the head of a 
numerous and well-equipped veteran array invaded Garlnval. In 
Hardwicke’s narrative®* we have a description of Pradhuman Suh 
and his brothers in 1796, which we may make u.se of here. The 
Baja appeared then “to be about twenty-sewn years of age, in 
stature something under the middle size, of slender make, regular 
features, but effeminate.” His brother Parakram Sah was.a stouter 
and more manly person, and Pritam Sdh, then about nineteen 
years of age, is described as bearing a strong likeness to the Raja 
in make, features and voice. All wore plain muslin jdmaka with 
coloured turbans and waist-bands, without jewels or otb^r decora^ 
tions. Pradhuman Sah*8 appearance did not belie his character; 
mild and effeminate to a degree be did not grasp the nature of 
1 Wright, 96>. * As. Beil., I., 934. 
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the danger to which he was exposed and portents had already pa* 
ralysed his superstitious mind and warned him that his hour had 
eftme. I'he priests of Paliyagadh at the sacred sources of the 
Jumna had foretold^ the Gurkh&li conquest and the death of Pra- 
dhiiman S&h at Dehra, and his capital itself had been visited by 
-an earthquake^* which rendered his palace uninhabitable; frequent 
shocks took place for several months^ and it is said that many an* 
cieat streams ran dry, whilst, new springs appeared in other places. 
J^o real resistance was offered and the Raja and his family fled by 
Bftrah4t to the Din closely pursued by the victorious Qoikh&lis 
who occupied Gurudwura or Dehra in the cold-weather (October, 
of 1803.^ Pradhuman S4h then took refuge in the plains and 
through the good oflices of the Gujar Raja Ramday&I Singh of 
Landha\ira was enabled to collect a force of some twelve thousand 
men, with whom ho entered the Dun, resolved to make one attempt 
to recover his kingdom. In this he was unsuccessful, and in an action 
fought at Khurbura near Dehra perished with most of his Garh- 
w4U retainers (January, 1804). Pritam Sah, the brother of Pra¬ 
dhuman Sah, was taken prisoner and sent in custody to Nep4l, but 
Sudarshan or Sukhdarshan Sab, the eldest son of the deceased 
Raja, escaped to British territory, and Parakram Sah, who had so 
long been a trouble to his. brother, took refuge with Sonsdr Chaud 
in Kangra. Amar Singh, with his son Ranjor Thdpa as deputy, held 
thd administration of both ECumaon and the newly-annexed territory 
in their own hands during 1804, whilst preparations were being 
made to extend the Gorkhali conquests westward. In 1805, we 
find Bitudhvaja Thapa, Bijai Singh Sahi and Hardatta Singh Ojha in 
Kumaon engaged in a revision of the settlement of the land-revenue, 
but in the following year Ritudhvaj was recalled and for some crime 
was executed in Dati. He was replaced by Chautariya Bam Sah, who 
retained the administration of the affairs of Kumaon in his own hands 
until the British conquest in 1815. This change from the Thdpa to 
the Chauntara faction was again due to the intrigues at Kathmdndu. 

We must now return to Harak Deb, who was left in Qarhw&l 
Deb. *^*'®*^ unsuccessful application lo Pradhu¬ 

man S&h for aid against Kumaon. He 

* Him&lm Mountain, 40t. * The date idven is Bliidon Aiiant Uth, Ban 

1860. 1 It is not a little remarleable that the Gorkhdiis entered the Ddii as 

conquerors in the same mouth that the British first occupied Sahiraopur. See 
Gazetteer, 11., 263 . 
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teems to have held some office there* for io 1794 we find his name 
connected with an application made to the Qarhw^l darh&r to 
expel the adherents of the Rohllla Ghulam Muhammad* who ha4 
taken refuge^ in the Path Dun. Harak Deb was much disappointed 
at tho arrangements made by the Oudli darbdr with the Qorkhdlls 
relative to Kumaon affairs and went in person to plead the cause 
of the oppressed Garhw41 is before the Naw4b. Asaph-ud-daula refer¬ 
red him to Mr. Cherry, who had then gone as Resident to Benares* 
saying that as it wast hrough the advice and intervention of his 
friend Mr. Cherry that the agreement with the Gorkhalis had been 
concluded, no alteration could be effected without bis consent. 
In 1797, Harak Deb, then fifty years of age, presented himself as 
a vakil on the part of the Garhw4l Raja at Benares, before the 
British Resident, and some correspondence actually took place with 
Mr. Graham relative to theGorkholi position and the real or fancied 
wrongs of their subjects in the hills, which was only interrupted 
by the murder of Mr. Cherry in 1799. Harak Deb then went to 
the Court of Sons4r Gbaud of Kangra in quest of aid and applied 
to the Sikh ruler and also to Lord Lake, but obtained nothing 
more than sympathy. About this time Ran Bahadur came to 
Benares, and hearing of Harak Deb and his well-knowm hostility 
to the Thapa faction sent a messenger to him at Kankhal and 
invited him to visit Benares. The result of the interview was 
that Harak Deb offered to espouse the cause of the Raja and aid 
him in any attempt that he chose to make on Nepal, and as a 
preliminary movement despatched his son Jainiirdyan to make his 
way with a small force through Garhwal and Juhiir to Jumla, 
where they knew that there were many adherents of the Raja’s 
party. Jain4r4yan got as far as Lilam in Juhar, where he was 
detained quite as much by the disafieebion and indeed exliaustiom 
of his own people as by the active opposition of the Juharis, who 
had broken down a bridge to stop his way. In the meantime the 
Juh4ris amused the Garhwdlis with promises of aid, whilst in reality 
fleet messengers conveyed information of their presence and con¬ 
dition to the nearest Gorkh41i post, the result being that Jain4r4yaa 
and his party were captured and the former was sent prisoner to 
Nepal, where he remained until the British conquest. This unto¬ 
ward result was soon followed by the death of Pradhuman S4]i, and 
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in disgust Haruk Deb retired aguiu to Kanklial, vowing never to 
take any active part in politics again. But hcio lie was in tho 
centre of the Nepalese tralHc in Garliwali slaves aiid was the only 
one that the poor and oppres.scd could now look up to for any 
alleviation of their miseries. Accordingly we find nvunerous letters 
of his to Mr. Fraser, our Resident <it Dehli, coni()laiuing of the 
atrocities committed by the Gorklijili.s on the hill people, whilst 
lii^ connections with Nepal still enabled him to be of use to Run 
Bahadur, with whom also he held frequent cornniunications. 

When Ran Bahadur left Nepal, tho reins of office were 

Ban Bahadur returns ^*cld by Damodiir Punde and Kirtiman 
to Nepal. Siuha Bashnyiit, but gradually Sher Baha¬ 

dur Suh, said by some to be the son of Partob Siuha by a 
Newari woman, became the head of one faction and Bin'maseua 
Thapa the head of another, as well as secret and confidential ad¬ 
viser of the exiled Raja. Neither trusted the other and at length 
the Thapa chief resolved on sending for the old Raja and caused 
intimation of certain circumstances favourable to liim to be 
conveyed to him at Benares. Ran Bahadur at once applied 
for and received the arrears of pension that was allowed to him 
through the British Government by his own. He then .set out for 
Kathmandu and arrived there before it was known that he had 
even left Benares. The troops .sent to stop his progress fraternised 
with his retinue and almost without a blow being struck, the Raja 
was restored. For a time the Chauntara paity flourished and, as 
we have seen, Bam Sah became civil govcinor of Kumaon, Un¬ 
fortunately, however. Ran Bahadur’s disposition had not been im¬ 
proved by exile. He commenced a series of pei -e •utions and con¬ 
fiscations which had the effect of reuniting the Thapa party and 
giving them as allies even many who were otherwise opposed to 
them. On one occasion he dropped a piece of paper^ on which 
were written the names of many who were intended for destruc¬ 
tion : this paper was picked up by Sher Bahddur Sdh, who, seeing 
his own name amongst the proscribed, assassinated Ran Bahddur in 
18U7. For a time all was confusion. Bhf masena Thapa was at the 
head of the government, and Thdpds and Chauntaras fell to blows. 

* Fraser’s Him&la Moimiaiii, 6 : Mr. J. B. Fraser was brother of the Dehli 

Resident and accompanied him in a tour through tho conquered territories in 

1815, so that he hod exceptional s urces of information. 
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Bal'rittuSdh slew Slier Bahddur, and in the end the Thfipa party 
replaced 0{rbttn*Juddha on the throne with Bhimasena as his prin¬ 
cipal adviser. Amar Singh Thapa was appointed generalissimo of 
all theNepdlese forces to the westwards, and K4ji Amar Singh, the 
father of Bhimasena, held command in Nepal, Of all the Chauntara 
party only Bara SAh, Hastidal Sah, Rudrbir SAh, Dalbhanjan 
Pnnde, and a few others retained any offices and these vrere in the 
shape of some unimportant commands and pensions. The Thargars 
and Barudars of the party in disgrace were, as might be expected, 
dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs and constantly watch¬ 
ed for an opportunity for overthrowing the Thapas and getting 
the reins of government again into their own hands. The know¬ 
ledge of this disposition was not forgotten later on when the 
British were obliged to pay attentioh to Nepalese affairs and 
doubtless contributed, in some measure, to decide our Government 
to interfere when they did. 

From the subscriptions to documents confirming the grants of 
Garhwal umter the Gor- lands free of revenue to the GarhwAl tera- 

pies we gather that Hastidal Snh (with some 
interruptions) and Sardar Bhakti Thdpa were connected with its 
government from 1803 to 1815. But in addition we find the 
following natties occur:— 

ISOi. K<yi Ranadhir Sinha, KAji Amar Sinha Thdpa, RanajH 
Stnha Kunwar, Angad Sardar and Sarddr Farsurdm 
Thdpa. 

1805. Chandrabir Kunwar, Vijayauand Upddhya, Gaje Sinha. 

180G. Ashtadal Thdpa, Rudrbir Sah, Kdji Ranadhir, Parsurdra 
Thdpa. 

1807-9. Cbdnnu Bhanddri, Parsurdm Thdpa, Blu.iron Thdpa. 

1810. Kaji Bahadur Bhanddri, Bakshi Dasarath Khatri and 
Subahddr Sinhbir Adhikdri. 

1811-15. Amar Sinha Thdpa and Pharmardm Faujddr. 

We are unable to say what was the position in the administration 
held by these officers individually, but we know that until 1805-6, 
at least, Hastidal had little or no influence in the government. After 
a time, Mabaut Harsewak Rdm was reinstated* in the Dun and some 

* As. Bes.t 404. 
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improvement took place, which was farther increased when Hastidal 
was recalled from K&ngra and took an active part in the manage* 
ment of affairs. Mr. Williams tells us that:—** Raids from Sahiran- 
pur und the Panjfib had been brought to an abrupt termination bj 
the fulfilment of a threat to burn one village for every plundering 
party that entered the Ddn. A band of Sikhs once bad the 
temerity to set the new government at defiance and, as in the days 
of yore, sacked a village, carrying away several women and driving 
off the cattle. The Nep4Iese commandant, receiving intelligence 
of the outrage, sent two hundred men in pursuit of the marauders 
whose own dwellings were surrounded and set on fire. Every man, 
woman or child attemping to escape was massacred in cold blood, 
except a few of the baAdsomest females, whose beauty purchased 
their life. This signal example had the desired effect.” From 
Baper’s account of his journey to survey the Ganges, iu 1808, we 
gather a few more particulars. He met Hastidal S&h at Hardwfir 
and describes him as a man of about forty-five years of age, of 
middle stature, pissing countenance and desirous in every way to 
aid him. A few days afterwards Raper was introduced to Hasti- 
dal’s successor, Bbairon ThApa, who is described as the very reverse 
of friendly and only anxious to impede his progress, though event¬ 
ually they parted good friends. Raper also notices the excessive 
rigour of the Gorkhfili rule in Garhwal and writes';—“At the foot of 
the pass leading to Har-ka-pairi is a Gorkh&li post, to which slaves 
are brought down from the liills and exposed for sale. Many hundreds 
of these poor wretches, of both se^es, from three to thirty years 
of age, are annually disposed of in the way of traffic. These slaves 
are brought down from all parts of the interior of the hills and 
sold at Hard war at from ten to one hundred and fifty rupees each.” 
Mr. J. B. Fraser computed the number sold during the Oorkh&li 
occupation at 200,000, but we may hope that this is an exag¬ 
geration. Where delinquents were unable to pay the fine imposed, 
the amount of which, be it remembered, rested entirely at the 
arbitrary discretion of the Gorkhili officer in charge of the district, 
be was sold into slavery together with his family. Parents driven 
to desperation sold their children and, under certain circnmstancei^ 
uncles sold their nephews or nieces and elder brothers, their yoiiogtr 
* Ibid. At this time a cunel cost Ba 75 ud a horio Be. >50 to Ba SOtt 
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brothers and sisteis. Bhairon TbApa was sent to tite siege of 
Kangra ;ind was succeeded at Srinagar by his son Sreshta Tbapa, 
who had formerly held office in Kumaon. Hasiidal seems to have 
fallen into disgrace because his brother Budrabir Sah executed r 
treaty with Sons&r Chand of Kangra which was displeasing to the 
Tbapa faction. 

For an account of Garhwdl immediately after the British con¬ 
state of Garhwii at the when it had been for some twelve 

conquest in 1816 years under Gorkhlili governors we have 

some information in the journals of Mr. J. B, Fraser and others. 
Raper, writing in 1814, says:—“The people are most vehement 
in their complaints against the Oorkhalis, of whom they stand in 
the utmost dread, but from the slavish habits and ideas they have 
contracted, it is doubtful if a spirit of resistance or independence 
could be excited amongst them. The villages in Garhwal afford a 
striking proof of the destruction caused by the Gorkhdlis : unculti¬ 
vated fields, ruined and deserted buts, present themselves in every 
direction. The temple lands alone are well tilled.” Mr. Fraser* 
writes of the Dfin that under the Garhwali Rajas it yielded to 
Government a revenue of a lakh of rupees a year; but the Gorkh&lis 
“ having much ruined it, never realised* more than Rs. 20,000 per 
annum.” On his march thence to the sources of the Ganges, the 
general appearance of the country was that of one that had been 
subject to all the horrors of war. Deserted and ruined villages 
lined the road and frequent patches of terrace cultivation now 
becoming overgrown with jungle alone showed where hamlets had 
once stood. He again writes :— 

«Tho Gorkhalia ruled Garhw&l with a rod Iroo and the country fell In 
every way into a lamentable decay. Ita villagea became deserted, ite i^icul- 
ture ruined and its population decreaaeil beyond computation. It la said that 
two lakht (JOOjOOO) of people were sold as slarca, while few families of conse¬ 
quence remained In the country; but, lo avoid the severity of the tyranny, they 
cither went Into banishment or were cut oflE or forcibly driven away by their 
tyrants, yet some of the individual rnlera of these conqncrara were mild and 
not disliked. Bam S4h and Haatidal, the governors of GarhwAl, were diapoaed 
to Indulgence; and in some situations the country towards the close of the 
Gorkh&Ii rule was again Improving and getting reconciled to Its new state. 
Banjor Singh Tbipa was also a well-disposed man and a mild governor, and 

‘ Himila MonnUliu, 384, dee. »Baper puts the Gorkhili revqnue In 

leoe^atBs. 36,000: As Res., 21., 466. 
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inclined to justice, but the cxecutirc oflicera were aercre. Their muincri os con¬ 
querors wctc rough, and they despised the people they had conquered, so that 
at some distance from the seat of government exactions went on, insults and 
scenes of rapine were continually acted, and the hatred of the people to their 
tyrants was fixe t and exasperated; the country was subdued and cmsbeil, not 
reconciled or accustomed to the yoke; and, though the spirit of liberty was 
sorely broke, apd desire for revenge was checked by the danger of avowing 
snch Beiitimcuts, a deliverance from the state of misery groaned under was 
anlently, though hopelessly, wished for.” 


But a day of reckoning arrived for the oppressors and the follow¬ 
ing extract would excite our pity for the Gorkhalis did we not 
kuow that it was but the natural outburst of a savage and oppress- 

C^rtition o( tii« Oor-; ® pmishnient well earned 

khslis after their de- by deeds of rapine and cruelty. Mr. Fra- 

ser writes :—“ It was usual during the 
time when the Gorkhalis were in power to station parties in the 
different districts for the purpose of collecting the revenue, and 
in progre.ss of time many of them took daughters of the zaininddrs 
ill marriage ; not always with the good will of the latter, but the 
connection formed a tie between the conquerors and the conquered, 
which though far weaker, from the savage and treacherous nature 
of the people, and circumstances of violence under which it was 
formed, than a similar one iu most other countries would have 


been, was still sufficient, during its existence, to guarantee the life 
and prevent the murder of the son-in-Jaw. When the power of 
the Gorklialis was broken and their troops taken prisoners or 
scattered, those in the remoter districts, who were thus connected, 
choose to domesticate with their wives and families rather than 


run the hazard of retreating through a country of hostile savages, 
ripe for revenge upon tyrannical but now foreign masters, others too 
in like manner, although not enjoying the security resulting from 
any such tie, choose rather to trust to the protection of some za- 
minddrs whom they bad known, and bad possibly once obliged, 
and by whom they believed that their lives would not be attacked, 
tharf risk their safety in a more dangerous flight, although the 
loss of property in both cases was nearly certain. Thus individuals 
of this wretched people were found in the hills in every district, 
and almost every one was stripped of his property even till they 
were in want of clothes to cover them from the weather. Many 
were more deplorably situated. Some wounded and neglected 
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were found languishing unassisted and wanting even necessaries. 
Others had ded to the jungles to escape the massacre to whiclt 
their comrades had fallen victims and for a long time subsisted on 
the roots and fruits found in thick forests. Even the marriage tie 
did not always ensure good treatment, and not unfrequcntly when 
the terrors of consequences censed, the zamindirs reclaimed their 
daughters and forced them to leave their husbands, although the 
stipulated prices had been paid for them.*' 

The character of the fiscal arrangements of the Gotkhilis in 
Kumaon will be noticed elsewhere. Though but little opposition 

. . „ had been shown by the people in general 

Goikhaiid in Kunmon, . i * ** i 

to their new masters, they were none the 

less harassed, taxed and oppressed by them. We can easily under* 
stand the reasons for this apathy on the part of the Kumaouis if 
we consider the losses caused by the continued struggle for power 
between tlie Joshis and the adherents of Mohan Singh, for which 
the peasantry could obtain no redress. It mattered little to the 
working population which of the two parties succeeded to the su¬ 
preme power, provided they could make their rule respected. This 
constant change of masters and the irregular demands which 
were found necessary to recruit an empty exchequer tended to 
weaken the tie of loyalty to those nominally possessed of the 
reins of government. Many stories are told of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Gorkhalis during the earlier years of their rule 
in Kumaon, but a few will suffice. On one occasion a new 
tax was imposed to which there was no response, and in order to 
make an example the headmen of fifteen hundred villages were 
sent for under pretence of explaining to them the object of the tax. 
The men came, but were all slaughtered in cold blood as a warning 
to the rest, and there were, therefore, few arrears in those days. 
Many of the better classes fled to the plains and the families of 
defaulters were sold into slavery in Rohilkhand. Though, during 
the last seven years of the Gorkh&lis’ rule, the condition of the 
people was ameliorated and a better administration put an end 
'o many of the most glaring abuses, the reputation they earned 
for themselves in Kumaon will not for many generations be forgot¬ 
ten. Their tyranny has passed into a proverb, and at the present 
time w hen a native of these hills wishes to protest in the strongest 
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language in his power against some oppression to which he has 
been subjected, he exclaims that for him the Company’s rule has 
ceased and that of the Oorkh&lis has been restored. 


From the year 1806, when Bam S6h' became civil governor of 

the province, matters changed very much for 

Bam Sih in Eumaon. v xi tr i . a j i 

the better. He began at once to adopt mea¬ 
sures to secure a better administration. He gained over a number 
of the principal Brahmans and other leading men by promises or 
by bribes, and was thus able to frustrate the weak attempts of dis¬ 
turbers from the outside. Garhwal was at this time governed as 
if its rulers’ sole object was to turn it again into a jungle, but 
Kumaon appears to have been favored in every way. The pro¬ 
perty of private individuals was respected, the grants of land 
made by previous rulers were confirmed to the actual possessors, 
the revenue was collected in the usual manner, a rude attempt to 
administer justice was made, and most prized of all it was forbid¬ 
den to sell the persons of revenue-defaulters and their families into 
slavery. A great number of Kamdonis were taken into the Gor- 
kb&li service and a large proportion of the levies sent to the west 
were raised in Kuraaon, so that in 1814 quite two-thirds of the 
Nep&lese forces were composed of men from the upper parganahs 
of Kumaon or Garhwal. These levies were not however incorpo¬ 
rated with the regular troops, but were rather considered in the 
light of a local militia and received regular pay only when on 
foreign service. When disbanded or on return from foreign ser¬ 
vice, they had a small subsistence allowance granted to them, 
generally by an assignment of land, and which was considered in 
the light of a retaining fee. They were as a rule under the orders 
of Oorkh&li officers, though Kumdonis occasionally were intrusted 
with small commands. The levies were armed much in the same 
way as the regular troops, but were inferior to the Gorkbdlis in 
strength, activity and gallantry, though capable of doing excellent 
service under good leaders. In Kumaon, the army was distribu¬ 
ted throughout tho province and each district was obliged to 
provide pay for a certain number of men. This unsatisfactory 
arrangement led to numerous complaints, and moved by these 

* Ba pf T call* him Bnltii Sih and dneribea him In 1808 m a tall, itoat, good- 
Rooking mai>i about alxty yean of age, with a alight impediment in hla 
apcMh. 
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tbe Nepill darb&r sent a commission, at the head of which was 
Rewant ^K&ji, in 1807-^, to inquire into the system and redress 
grievances. But with the country parcelled out amongst a num¬ 
ber of military officers whose obiect it was to extract as much as 
possible in the shortest time from their fiefs, the good done by 
the commission only lasted so long as they were present. Accord¬ 
ingly we find that in 1809 Bam S&h himself had to revise the en¬ 
tire arrangements and draw up a regular settlement and record 
which remained in force until the conquest. The principal offi¬ 
cers were changed every year; during their tenure of office they 
were called yayfriya and on retirement dA-a/curtya; their salary 
(bdli) was, like that of their men, obtained by assignments on 
some village. 

Captain Hearsey in a letter to Government in 1815 describes 

_ the Gorkh4li commanders as ** ignorant. 

The GorkWJi army. , , . , . ,, , . . 

subtle, treacherous, faithless and avaricious 

to an extreme; after conquest and victory, blood-thirsty and re- 
lentles3 ; after defeat, mean and abject; no reliance can be placed 
on any of their terms or treaties, and hitherto they have kept up 
a threatening countenance towards the Chinese Government, pre¬ 
tending to be a part of our Government, dressing their troops in red 
uniforms, arming them with muskets and apeiog the names of 
onr subordinate officers. To our Government they have acted with 
great reserve, imitating the Chinese address and forms and wish¬ 
ing to inculcate in our minds that they were tributary to the 
Chinese. Their soldiers are badly armed and can bear no com¬ 
parison to Scindia and Holkar’s troops.” The injustice of these 
remarks was sufficiently shown at Malaim, Kalanga, Jaithak and 
Almora. It is true that the Nepdlese affected the European style 
of exercise, dress and arms, and even the denomination of rank 
given to their officers was English, for we have on the grants made 
by them, the titles, colonels, majors and captains, as well as subah- 
dars, faujddrs, sarddrs and kdjis, but this can hardly have been 
done for the purpose of deceiving the Chinese. The pay of the 
regular troops was eight rupees a month whilst on active service 
and only six rupees at other times. 

The men were armed with the tnlwar or sword, h&kri or curved 
knife and match-locks, and the officers cairied the sword and shield^ 

79 
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kiikri And bow and arrows, in the use of which they were very 
dexterous. " The sword was sometimes of the peculiar shape known 
as kom or bujdli, the edge having a curve inward like a reaping 
hook, but far more stiaight and very heavy, particularly at the 
point end, where it is very broad and ends abruptly square.” 
JiTijdls or wall-piecc.s weie in use to defend the stockades and 
they had a few .small guns. Mr Fitiscr’s estimate' of the Nepalese 
as men and soldiers may be added here as a set-otf against the 
descriptions of Raper and Hearsey:—" The regular army of Nep61 
has been for so long a time accustomed to active service, to a 
series of constant warfare and victory, that the men have become 
really veteran soldiers, under the advantages of nece.‘5sary control 
and a certain degree of discipline: and fiom their continual success 
they have attained a sense of their own value—a feailc-ssness of dan¬ 
ger and a contempt of any foe opposed to them. They have much of 
the true and high spirit of a soldier - that setting of life at nought 
in comparison with the performance of duty and that high sense 
of honor which form.s his most attractive ornament and raises his 
character to the highest. They are also cheerful, patient of fatigue, 
industrious at any labor to which they are put, very tractable and 
quiet, and from what has fallen under my own observation and 
knowledge, not, 1 think, wanton or cruel. This, however, is a 
somewhat dubious part of their character: in various situations 
they have behaved in different way.s, and have given reason to 
presume that their natural description, whatever it may be, is 
swayed by situations and circumstances: even as a nation their 
character seems various and unsettled. The individuals must 
exhibit a greater variety still." At the same time we must not 
forget the many acts of cruelty committed by iheni and their tyran¬ 
nical treatment of the unfortunate Garhwdlis. 

The admiuistiation of justice was on no regular system, each 
of the officers exercising jurisdiction according to his position and 
the number of men at his disposal to ensure his orders being obeyed. 

Administration of jus- Throughout Kuraaon and Garhwdl all civil 

and petty criminal cases were disposed of by 
the commandant of the troops to which the tract was assigned, 
while cases of importance were disposed of by the civil governor of 

t UitnAla Mount., 10. 
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the province assinted by the military chiefs who happened to be 
present at his head>quarters.^ But the commandants were fre¬ 
quently absent on active duty and delegated their powers to Be- 
cb&ris, as their deputies were styled, who either farmed the dues 
on law proceedings at a specific sum or remained accountable for 
the full receipts.* Their method of procedure was that common to 
their predecessors and most Hindu states and was simple in the 
extreme. A brief oral examination of the parties was conducted in 
pre^nce of the court, and in case of doubt the section of the Mahi- 
bharata known as the Harivansa was placed on the head of the 
witness, who was then required to speak the truth. Where the 
evidence of eye-witnesses was not procurable or the testimony was 
conflicting as in the case of boundary disputes, recourse was had 
to ordeal. Three forms of ordeal were in common use: (a) the 
gola-dip, in which a bar of red-hot iron was carried in the hands for 
a certain distance: (6) the karai-dip, in which the hands was 
plunged into burning oil, and like the former the evidence of inno¬ 
cence was that no harm resulted ; and (c) the tardzu-ka-dip, in 
which the person undergoing the ordeal was weighed against a num¬ 
ber of stones which were carefully sealed and deposited in some 
secure place and again weighed the next mornjng, and if the per¬ 
son undergoing this ordeal proved heavier than on the preceding 
evening, his innocence was considered established. Even the ma- 
hant of the sacred temple of Ram R&i at Dehra had to submit to 
the karoi~dip ordeal when charged with murder, and being severely 
burned was obliged to pay a heavy fine. The judgment was 
recorded on the spot and witnessed by the by-standers and then 
handed over to the successful party, whilst the other was mulcted in a 
heavy fine proportioned more to his means than the importance of 
the case. Panchiyats or councils of arbitrators were frequently 
had recourse to, especially in cases of disputed inheritonce and com¬ 
mercial dealing.s, and these, too, w'ere frequently disposed of by 
lot. The names of the parties' were written on slips of paper 
of equal size, shape and material, and were then laid before an 
idol in a temple; the priest then went in and took up one of 
the papers, and the name recorded therein was declared successful. 
Many matters were simply decided in a somewhat similar way by 

* Traill In Kumaon Memoir, S7. *«Garhwal waa divided' into three 

couniands, Aa. Bee., XL, 499. 
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the claimant proceeding to gome well-known temple and there 
swearing by the idol that his statement was the true one. To the 
present day several temples are celebrated in this respect. 

The following forms of ordeal are also noted by Traill:—" The 
Ur-ka-dip, in which the person remained with his head submerged 
in water while another ran the distance of a bow shot and htnck, 
was sometimes resorted to. The Gorkhdli governors introduced 
another mode of trial by water, in which two boys, both unable to 
swim, were thrown into a pond of water and the longest liver 
gained the cause. Formerly poison was in very particular causes 
resorted to as the criterion of innocence; a given dose of a parti¬ 
cular root was administered, and the party, if he survived, was 
absolved. A further mode of appeal to the interposition of the 
deity was placing the sum of money, or a bit of earth from the 
land in dispute, in a temple before the idol; one of the parties 
volunteering such test, then with imprecations on himself if false, 
took up the article in question. Supposing no death to occur 
within six months in his immediate family, he gained his cause; 
on the contrary he was cast in the event of being visited with any 
great calamity, or if afEicted with severe sickness during that 
period.” 


Treason alone as a rule was punished by death. Murder if 

„ . committed by a Brahman brought a sen- 

Ponishment. , , • , , ,, 7 

tence of banishment and ail other crimes 

were visited by Rnes and confiscation. The wilful destruction of 
a oow, however, or the infringement of caste by a Dom, such as 
touching the pipe {hukka) of a Brahman or RajpCit, were also 
punishable with death. Under the previous governments death 
was inflicted by hanging or beheading, but the Gorkhalis intro¬ 
duced impaling and sometimes put their convicts to death with the 
most cruel tortures. Under the Chands, executions were rare and 
confined almost exclusively toDoms, but under the Gorkhiilis they 
became numerous and common. Traill writes:— 


In petij theftR, reatiiution and fine were commonlj the only pensitfea 
Inflicted; in thoae of magnitude, the offender was aometiines aubjected to the loaa 
of a hand or of hia noae. Crimea of the latter deacripcion hare ever, in these 
hilla, been extreme'j rare, and did not call lor any aercre enactment. Acta of 
omiMion or co'iimiMon, invulving tf-niporary deprivation of ooate, aa atao caaea 
of criminal iuterconrac between parties connected within the degreee of sffloHy 
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prcicril>e.l by the Hindu law, offcml legitimate objects of flue, Adnltory among 
the lower classes was pimisbe«l io the same manner. Where, however, the hnsband 
was of rank or caste, the adulterer was commonly put to death and the adulteress 
deprived of her nose, 'llie revenge of the injury was on tlicie occa«ionB left to 
the husband, who by the customs of the country, and by the existing principles of 
lionor was authorized and required to wash off the stain on his name by the blood 
of the offending parties, and no lapse of time from the uoniiiiiBsiun or discovery of 
the crime proved a bat to the exaction of this revenge. Convicts were occasion¬ 
ally condemned to labor on the private lauds of the Raja, to whom they from that 
period became hereditary alavcs. Criminals also settling at a royal village in the 
Tar&i called Garhgiou received a free pardon, whatever might have been their 
offence. In cases of self-destruction, the nearest relations of the suicide were 
invariably subjected to a heavy fine. The must oppressive branch of the police, 
and that which proved th^ most fruitful sou'cc of judicial revenue, consisted 
in the prohibitions issued under the Oorkliali goveniin>'ut against numerous 
acts, the greater Part of which were in themselves pcifectly unobjectionable. 
The infringement of these orders was invariably visitetl with flues; indeed they 
would appear to hive been chiefly issued with such view, as among the many 
ordinances of this kinii it may be snflicient to specify one which in Garhw'&l 
forbade any woman from ascending on the top of a house. This prohibitiou, 
though apparently ridiculous, w.is in fact a very serious grievaiics: a part of the 
domestic economy hitherto left to the women. Such aa drying grain, clothes, &c., 
is performed there, and firewood and pr tvision for immediat: consumption 
are stored in the sane place, and (he necessity fur men superintending these 
operations, by withdrawing them from their labor in the fields, was felt as a 
hardship.” 

We have now to turn our attention to other parts of upper 

, , India to trace the' circumstances under 

Cmises of the Nepal war. , . , , • • t . i - . i 

which the British power was established 

in these hills.' For several years before the commencement of the 

Nepalese war in 1814, the Gorkhalis had been making a scric.s of 

petty encroachments on the British territories at the foot of the 

Himalaya. Most of these aggre-ssions were entirely without cxcn.se, 

but as they produced no worse results than occasional feeble 

remonstrances on our part, the Gorkhfilis persevered in tlie same 

*The beat account pubiiahed of the war with Nepal is that by Mr. IT. T. 
Frinaep in his History of the P<ditical and Military Transactions in India 
during the administration of the Marquess of Hastings, 1S13-3S ” Whilst 
acknowledging ita value we n ust mention that rrinaep’a work is based on the 
official correspondence of the time, and that aa the following aketch ia drawn from 
the same sources, occasional coincidence of expression and treatment will bo 
observed wbidi are not to be attributed to plagiarism. The greater part, though 
hot the whole, of the documents relating to the war which are now in the Kumaon 
Commisaloner’a office, and which have all been carefully examined And uoIiate<l, 
vrill be found in the ** Fapem regarding the administration of the Marqneaa of 
Haitlnm In India,” printed by order of the Court of I’roprletors in 18X4. My 
obligatlo'Qs are also due to the private corresiiondoncc of Colonel Gardner'during 
the Kumaon war, which haa been placed at my diapoaal. 
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systemoD every favourable opportimity. The most important 
of these encroachments and the immediate cause of the rupture 
with the Nepdiese Government took place in the Butwal parganah 
in the Gorakhpur district. The Qorkhalis in 1804, on the pretence 
that this parganah had formerly belonged to the Raja of P&lpa, 
whose territories in the hills they had seized, took possession of 
Butwal, which was then under direct British management. Beyond 
weak reinoDStranees and still worse demands, the enforcement of 
which was forgotten or avoided, no notice was taken of this aggres¬ 
sion until 1812, when the further encroachments of the Gorkhiilis 
ill the same quarter had become so flagrant that the seiious 
attention of our Government was at last drawn to them. The 
Gorkiialis naturally attributed the indifference which we had 
hitherto shown to fear, or at least to a disinclination to enter into 
a contest with them, and consequently refused to surrender any 
of their acquisitions. The usual negotiations ensued which result¬ 
ed in nothing that could be held in the sligiitest degree sati.sfac- 
tory, and in April, 1814, the Governor-General, Lord Hastings, 
ordered the occupation of the disputed distilets, which waseflFected 
without any opposition. 

The subsequent proccetlings of the Nepalese and the conduct 
AggrcMioM in Gorakli- their agents which were held sufficient to 

justify the declaration of war are described 
at some length in the proclamatiou issued on the 1st November, 
1814; we shall, therefore, quote from it those parts which more 
nearly concern the acts of the Nepalese with regard to these pro¬ 
vinces. The proclamation profcs.ses fo make known to the powers 
in alliance and friendship with the British the causes of the war_ 

**inthe full conviction that the evpoitition will entablUli bcyoml dispute 
the extraordinary moderatiou and lorbcarauce of the British Governincut, auJ 
the iajuaticc, violence and aggression of tlie state of Nepsl” * * 

• • • While the conduct of the British Government has 

been uniformly regulated in Us relations witli the Nepalese by the most scru¬ 
pulous adherence to the principles of justice and moderation, there is soarccly 
a single district within the British frontier, throughout the whole of the ex¬ 
tensive line above described, in wliich the Gorkhslis have not usurped and 
appropriated* lands forming the ascertained dominions of the Honourable Com- 
pan}. Questions originating in the usurpations of the NepAlose have atiecn in 

> Anber says that guo villages had been usurped by the Gorkbilia between 
I7a7 ^nd 1812: 1,501. 
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Purn nh, TIrhut, Snmn, Gorakhpur, and Bareli, aa well as in the protected terri* 
tory between the Satlaj and the Jumna ( and oicli case niiglit be appealed to in 
prt of of the moderation and forbearance of the British Government, and tlw 
aggreealre and laaolcnt apirlt of the Nep&lcae.'’ 

Two instances only are given in detail—namely, those which 
occurred at S4rari and in Gorakhpur, " which more particularly 
demonstrate the systematic design of the Nepdlese to encroach 
upon the acknowledged possessions of the Honourable Company, 
and have, iii fact, been the proximate causes of the war.” We 
shall here refer only to the Goraklipiir case. The w'hole of 
Butwal to the very foot of the hills, with the exception alone of 
the town of Butwal, was held by the Rajas of Palpa from the 
Naw4h Vazir for a considerable period antecedent to the treaty 
of cession in 1801, and was transferred to the Company by the 
schedule thereunto annexed. A settlement was made of these 
lands by the Collector of Gorakhpur with the Raja of PAlpa, then 
a prisoner at Kathmindu, for a yearly revenue of Rs. 32,000, 
without any objection on the part of the NepAl darbdr. So it re¬ 
mained until 1804, when the Nepalese commenced that systema¬ 
tic encroachment on our possessions which terminated in their 
occupation of nearly the whole district of Butwal. The Nep61ese 
founded their claim on the circumstance that the lands occupied 
by them had formed part of the tardi attached to the. hill states 
of Palpa, Gaulmi, Pyuthdna, &c., which they had conquered. Ad¬ 
mitting that these lowlands were possessed by the chiefs of the 
neighbouring hill principalities, yet as they held them on dependent 
tenures from the Oudh darb^r, whose representative, the British, 
had claimed and taken possession of them under the treaty of 
1801, the Nepdlese could have bad no other rights than those to 
which they succeeded by right of conquest. They actually, at first, 
accepted this position and proposed to hold Butwal in farm, to which 
the British Government did not think proper to accede. Remon¬ 
strances and discussions followed, with frequent interruptions for 
several years, during which the Nepdlese continued to avail them¬ 
selves of every favoura'bte opportunity to extend their encroachments. 


At length a proposition was made by the Raja cf Nepdl that 


¥raUIeM negotiattoiui. 


commissioners should meet and decide the 
respective claims of the British Govern- 


ment and the Nepdl darbdr, under express condition that, whatever 
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might be the issue of the inquiry, both Governments should 
abide by it. Major Bradshaw was appointed to act on the part of 
the British, and after much delay and procrastination on the part 
of the Nep&lese the investigation was brought to a close and the 
right of the British Government to the lowlands was proved by the 
most irrefragable evidence, both oral and documentary. The Nep&l¬ 
ese commissioners, unable to resist the force of this evidence and 
clearly restrained from admitting the right of the British Govern¬ 
ment by the orders of their Cfourt, pretended that they were 
not empowered to come to a decision and referred the case to 
their own darb&r for orders. The British Government commu¬ 
nicated the uesult of the investigation to the Raja of Nepil and 
required the cession of the disputed territory, but were met 
with evasions and a recapitulation of the claims that had already 
been disposed of, and in this state the question necessarily re¬ 
mained until the cold weather of 1813-14. The Sdran villages 
had already passed into the hands of the British, and when Major 
Bradshaw intimated the desire of his Government to conclude the 
investigations which had already taken place in reference to those 
villages, the Nepalese commissioners refused to meet him and, 
revoking the conditional. transfer of the usurped lands, ordered 
that Major Bradshaw should instantly leave their frontier and 
immediately returned to Nepal. This insulting and unprovoked 
declaration led to a letter to the Raja of Nepal reviewing the 
conduct of his commissioners and claiming the full renunciation 
of the disputed lands : adding, that if it were not made in a given 
time, the portions of those lands still in the hands of the Nep&lese 
would be re-occupied and the twenty-two villages in S&ran which 
had been conditionally transferred to the Bi;itish Government should 
be declared finally re-annexed to the Company’s territories. This 
demand was not complied with, and though again made, no answer 
was received, aud in April, 1814, the Bdtwal lands were occupied 
by a British force without any opposition from the Nep&lese. 

The administration of the re-annexed tract was handed over 

Bfitwai re-oocapied by ^o the civil officers, who were soon enabled 
the Nepiiew. ^ establish their authority in the disputed 

lands. The commencement of the rainy season shortly rendered 
it necessary to withdraw the regular troops in order that they 
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miglit not be exposed to the tnalorious fevers which occur through- 
out that period of the year. The defence of the recovered lands 
was, therefore, unavoidably left in the hands of the local police 
levies, the apparent acquiescence of the Nepalese leaving no ground 
for apprehension, especially as no real violence had been used in 
obliging the Nep&lese to evacuate the district. But the treachery 
and cruelty exhibitedby them in their conquests to the west of 
the Kali was now also shown in their re-occupation of Biitwal. 
On tlie morning of the 29tb May, ISH, the principal police 
station in Bdtwal was attacked by a large body of NepAlese troops, 
headed by an officer of that Government named Manr&j Faujddr, 
and driven out of Butwal with the loss of eighteen men killed 
and six wounded. Amongst the former was the darogha, or prin¬ 
cipal police officer, who was murdered in cold blood, with circum¬ 
stance of peculiar barbarity, in the presence of Mani-hj Faujddr, 
after suirendering himself a prisoner. Another police guard was 
subsequently attacked by the Nephlese troops and driven out with 
the loss of several persons killed and wounded. In consequence 
of the impracticability of supporting the police guards by sending 
troops into the country at that unhealthy season, it became 
necessary to withdraw them, and the Nep&lese were then enabled 
to re-occupy the whole of the disputed territory. Notwithstanding 
this atrocious outrage, which nothing short of unqualified submis¬ 
sion and atonement could condone, the British Government con¬ 
sidered it right to address the Raja of Nepal once more and 
explain what the consequences must be unless he disavowed the acts 
of his officers and punished the murderers of the British officials. 
This letter received an answer wholly evasive and even implying 
menace. The reply was accepted as it was intended as a declaration 
of war, and in November, 1814, the formal proclamation was issued 
from which the above account of the causes of tlie war has been 
taken. Between May and November, "the Nep&lese with a base¬ 
ness and barbarity peculiar to themsselves endeavoured to destroy 
the troops and the subjects of the Company on the borders of S&ran 
byjpoisoning the waters of wells and tanks in a tract of consider¬ 
able extent. The fortunate discovery of this attempt baffled the 
infamous design and placed incontrovertible proof of it in the 
hands of the British Government.” We shall now touch briefiy 

80 
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on the operations of the war where they do not immediately 
concern us and give all necessary details for the campaign in the 
Ddn and Kumaon. 


Having determined on war, no time was lost in preparation and 
Opening operations of was resolved that the Nepdlese should be 
the war. attacked simultaneously from several points. 

In Bahtir, a force of about 8,000 men was placed under the 
command of Major-General Marley, who was ordered to march 
on Kathm&ndu, the Nepdlese capital. In Gorakhpur, a force of 
4,000 men was entrusted to Major-General J. S. Wood and to Major- 
General Gillespie, and a force of about 3,500 men was assigned 
the task of reducing Dehra Dfio, whilst on the extreme west of the 
Qorkhilli territories, Major-General Ochterlony with 6,000 men was 
to attack the enemy’s positions betw'een the Satlaj and the Jumna. 
We pass over the events connected with the commencement of the 
campaign at the eastern end of the line of attack and the more will¬ 
ingly as the “ operations of Generals Wood and Marley were nothing 
short of disgraceful, betraying a carelessness, timidity and want of 
scientific knowledge which happily seldom occurs in the annals of 
the British army. The former, though his force was beyond doubt 
greatly superior in number to that of the enemy opposed to him, 
attempted little beyond defensive measures, and in what little he 
did-^attempt of a more active nature he failed. General Marley 
whose division had now been raised to 13,000 men, a force 
(as Professor Wilson' says) more than adequate to encounter 
the whole Gorkhili army, even if its numbers had approximated 
to the exaggerated estimates to which they had been raised by 
▼ague report and loose computation, after two serious disasters and 
the loss of nearly a thousand men and two guns, ended on the 
loth of February, by shamefully abandoning his army, not only 
without giving any previous notice of his intention, but without 
making any arrangements for the command of the troops on his 
departure.* It was fortunate for the lionor of our arms that Gene¬ 
rals Gillespie and Ochterlony were men of a different stamp, though 
even here the latter alone showed that he possessed the true qua¬ 
lities of a great commander." 


‘ fl (lum 4,000 or 5,000 

mtn to oppose Qcueral Marlep*! division. »Prineep, I., ia». 
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The operations of General Gillespie were most unfortunate, but 


InrMiou of the Dfin. 


they were not disgraceful, for he showed 
himself to be at least a brave and zealous 


soldier. His instructions were to enter the Ddn and having re¬ 
duced the forts in the valley either to proceed eastwards and rescue 
Brinr^ar from the hands of the forces under Amar Singh Thipa 
or to proceed westwards and take Niihan, then held by Banjor 
Singh Thipa, and so separate the Qorkh&li forces. The fbree^ des* 
fined for the Din left Sahiranpur, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-Oolonel Mawby of the 6drd Regiment, on the 19th October 
1814. One column under Colonel Carpenter advanced by the 
Timli pass, whilst the main body entered the valley by the Mohan 
pass and united at Debra on the 24th October. The Oorkhilis 
hold the small fort of Kalanga or N&lapini situate on the highest 
point of a low spur about three and a half miles north-east of Dehras. 
The hill itself is not more than five or six hundred feet high and 
is very steep except towards the south where the fort was built,, 
and was then as now covered with a jungle of sdl trees. The 
taljle-)and on the top is about three-quarters of a mile in length 
and was protected by an irregular fortification, following the form 
of the ground and still incomplete, but the garrison were busily 
engaged in raising and strengthening it.'; There were only some 
three or four hundred of the regular troops of Nep4l present under 
the command of Balbhadra Singh Thapa, nephew of Amar Singh, 
who commanded in Garhwal. Colonel Mawby sent a messenger 
the same night to demand the surrender of the fort, and it found 
Balbhadra Singh at midnight enjoying a well-earned repose. The 
GorkhAli commander read the letter and tore it up, vouchsafing no 
other answer than that *'it was not customary to receive or answer 
letters at such unseasonable hours: but he sent his sal&ra to the 


English sard&r assuring him that he would soon pay him a 
visit in his camp.’* Colonel Mawby thought next day to punish 
this insolent barbarian, and mounting a couple of 6-pounders and 
two howitzers on elephants proceeded to take the fort by assault. 


* The troop* employed were:—• 

Artillery i47 men t Her Majeely'e 63rd (or Shropshire) Regiment 786 men 
l-8tb, 1-7th and l-17th Native Infantry, 9,348 men and 138 pioneer*! total 3 , 6 i 3 
men with two 19-pounden. eight 8-poaiideiii, end four howitzers. * Mr. 4. 

B, Fr*aer** valoable ” Journal of a tour through part of the snowy range of the 
RimiU mountains and to the eonrcee of the rivers .liimna and Uangis,” Lmdon, 
1893, is th? principal authority for the Ddn campaign, pp. |3,97. 
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Bat a few rounds were fired wlien the task was given up as hn» 
practicabJe and the British force retumeii to Dehra with less con¬ 
tempt for the enemy and a more just appreciation of the w'ork be¬ 
fore them. On the 26th, General Gillespie joined and took com¬ 
mand of the force. A more careful recounoissance was made and 
orders At. onc6 followed for an- assault, the preparations for wbiols' 
show A remarkable contrast to those made by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maw by. Fascines and gabions were prepared beforehand and all 
the howitzers and 12-pounders and half the 6-pounders were sent 
on elephants to the table-land, which was occupied without opposi¬ 
tion. Batteries were at once prepared for the guns, and four sepa¬ 
rate storming parties* were ordered to be ready for the assault^ 
which was fixed for the morning of the 31st October. The enemy 
bad dene everything possible with the men and materials at his 
disposal. The wall, although not yet complete, was raised suffi¬ 
ciently to reader its escalade without ladders practically impossi¬ 
ble. Gaps were filled up with stones, stockades were erected along 
the lines of approach, and at a wicket open, but cross-barred, a gun 
was placed which enfiladed the principal side of attack. The Bri*- 
tish guns played on the fort for some time, but did little execution, 
and “ this, perhaps,” writes Fraser, uniting with the eagerness of 
a sanguine temper, induced deneral Gillespie to give the signal for 
assault some hours sooner than it was intended.” The consequence 
was t^at three out of the four colmnns took no part in the attack,, 
and the column under Colonel Carpenter with the restive under 
Colonel Ludlow had to bear the whole brunt of the fighting. 

The assault commenced at nine in the morning and the stock- 
Ftnt attack on Kalan- ^des were easily carried, but on approaching 

the walls the British suffered severely in 

_ a 

both officers and men. No ladders were forthcoming for a time, and 
the first applying them was Lieutenant Ellis of the Pioneers, who 
was shot dead in the attempt. The obstacles were then found to 
be too great to be overcome, and the troops were obliged to retreat 
under shelter of a village in the rear. The General then led in 
person three fresh companies of the 53rd Regiment and had barely 

^ The attacking party was formed into fonr oolumna and a reserve : 1. (a) 
Oolonel Carpenter with Sil luon; (b) Captain Host with SOS men; (c) Major 
Kdljr with &4l men; (d) Captain Campbell witli S83men,.and the reserve of OSS 
men under Co!onct Ludlow. Titese were all to ascend, on a gun lacing fired, frum 
different points and distract the attention of the enemy. 
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leached a spot in front of tlie wicket, “ where, as he was cheeriog 
01 . his men, waving his hat in one hand and his sword in the other, 
he received a shot through the heart and fell dead on the spot. 
His aide-de-camp O’Hara was killed beside him and many other 
officers were wounded.” Colonel Carpenter, who succeeded to the 
command on the death of General Gillespie, deemed it prudent to 
retreat to Dehra and there wait for further reinforcements. The 
gun at the wicket did much damage to the attacking party, and 
“ when the reserve advanced and got within the line it defended, 
the first discharge brought down the whole front line, killing seven 
and wounding eleven. Several persons penetrated to this very 
wicket, but, unsupported, could produce no effect. A very heavy 
fire was kept up from the walls by the garrison and showers of 
arrows and of stones were discharged at the assailants, and many 
severe wounds were received from stones which they threw very 
dexterously ; the women were seen occupied in throwing them, 
regardless of exposure.” Five officers were killed and fifteen 
were wounded, of whom several died subsequently of the in¬ 
juries then received : 27 non-commissioned officers and men were 
killed and 213 were wounded. Out of a detachment of 100 dis¬ 
mounted men of the 8th Light Dragoons (now the 8th Hussars), 
the General’s old corps, four men were killed and fifty were 
wounded. So ended the first memorable assault on the petty fort 
of Kalanga. 

It was not until the 24th November that the arrival of a siese 
Second attack on Ka- battery from Delhi enabled the British to 

resume the attack on Kalanga. On the 
following day active operations recommenced and batteries were 
erected within three hundred yards of the wall of the Gorkhifi 
fort, and by the 27th, a practicable breach was effected almost 
without any loss, though the enemy kept up a warm and well- 
directed fire. Shells had been used with great effect and a sally 
of the enemy had been repulsed with loss, so that everything 
promised well for the assault. The storming party was led by 
Major W. Ingleby of the 53rd Regiment and consisted of two 
companies of that regiment and all the grenadiers of the detach¬ 
ment. They advanced to the breach and stood for two hours 
exposed to a tremendous fire from the garrison which caused the 
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loss of .many officers and men: but after every exertion on the 
part of their officers and the fall of many in leading and endear- 
vouring to push them forward in spite of the obstacles that were 
opposed to them, without any success, it was deemed expedient 
to order a retreat, and the whole returned to the batteries.” The 
QorkhAlis made a gallant and desperate defence, standing them¬ 
selves in the breach whilst using every missile that came to hand, 
balls, arrows and stones. The British advanced in a cool and 
self-possessed manner; a few got to the crest of the breach and 
fell there, but the majority remained below exposed to a murder¬ 
ous fire. “ No one turned to fly, but none went onwards ; they 
stood to be slaughtered, whilst their officers exposed themselves 
most gallantly and unreservedly,” Lieutenant Harington of the 
63rd fell in the breach leading on his men, and Lieutenant Lux- 
ford of the Horse Artillery was killed whilst training his gun on the 
defenders of the breach. The official retnins show three officers 
killed and eight wounded, and 38 men killed and 440 wounded 
and missing during the attack. Thus tho disastrous results of 
the first attack were repeated, and it was only now discovered that 
there was no water within the fort, and that the besieged were 
obliged to supply themselves from a spring at some distance from 
the walls. Arrangements were at once made to cut off the water, 
and the fire from the batteries recommenced the next day, doing 
great *damage from the unprotected state of the garrison and the 
shattered condition of their defences. On the night of the 30tli 
November, only three days after the adoption of the measures 
which were equally feasible a month earlier, had they been 
adopted, Balbhadra Th&pa with seventy men, all that remained 
of his garrison, evacuated Kalauga. The Gorkhalis cut their way 
through the chain of posts placed to intercept them, and escaped 
to a neighbouring hill closely pursued by Colonel Ludlow. Of 
the condition of the fort Mr. Fraser writes :— 

** At three o’chick that morninK, Major Kelly entered and took posacaaion 
of tne fort -. and there indeed the desperate courage and bloody reaiatance th^ 
had opposed to meana ao orerwhelming were moamfiilly and horribly apparent. 
The whole area of the fort was a alaughter-houac, strewed with the bodies of 
the dead and the wonnded and the diaaerered limbs of those who had been tom 
t6 pieces by the bursting of the sheila ^ those who yet lived pitooualy calling out 
for water, of which they bad not tasted for days. The stench from the place 
was dreadful. Many of the bodies of those that bad been early killed had been 
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Insnfllclenily interretl: mid our offlcers fuitnd In the rniiw the remaluB fmd the 
clutliee of aerersl thwi Incompletely oorered starting into view. One ediief waa 
thiM founi out, who had fallen. in the first attempt, and had received this 
wretched semi-sepaltare. The bodies of several women, killed by shot or shells, 
were discovered ; and even children mangled, and yet alive, by the same rnth- 
less engines. One woman, who had lost her 1^, was found and sent to the 
hospital, where she recovered; a yoong child waa picked up, who had been 
shot by a musket ball through both his thigbi^ and who also perfectly re* 
covered; and thme was also a fine boy of only three or four yeara old, whoae 
father, a siibahd&r, had been killed, and who waa left in the fort when it was 
evacuated; he was unhurt and waa taken care of. Upwards of ninety ^cad bodiea 
were burnt by our native troops ; and about an equal number of wounded were 
sent to the hospital and carefully treated ; several prisoners also were taken. 

The determined resolution of the small party which held this small post 
for more than a month, against so comparatively large a force, most surely 
wring admiration from every voice, especially when the horrors of the latter 
portion of tills time are considerod ; the dismal spectacle of their slaughtered 
comrades, the sufferings of their women and children thus immored with them¬ 
selves, and the hopelessness of relief, which destroyed any other motive for 
the obstinate defence they made, than that resulting from a high sense of duty, 
supported by unsubdued courage. This and a generous spirit of courtesy 
towards their enemy, certainly marked the character of the garrison of Kalangs, 
daring the period of its si^. Whatever the nature of the Gorkhldis may 
have been found in other quarters, there was here no crnelty to wounded or to 
prisoners ; no poisoned arrows were used, no wells or waters were poisoned $ no 
rancorous spirit of revenge seemed to animate them: they fought us in Mr 
conflict like men, and, in the intervals of actual combat, showed us a liberal 
courtesy worthy of a more enlightened people. So far from insulting the bodies 
of the dead and wounded, they permitted them to lie untouclied till carried away; 
and none were stripped, as is too universally the case. The confidence they 
exhibited in the British officers was certainly flattering: they solicited and ob¬ 
tained surgical aid; and on one occasion this gave rise to a singular and interest¬ 
ing scene: While the batteries were playing a man was perceived on the 
breach, advancing and waving bis hand. The guns ceased firing for a while, 
and Ihc man came into the batteries : he proved to be a Qorkha, whose lower 
jaw had been shattered by a cannon shot, and who came thus frankly to solicit 
assistance from bis enemy. Xt is unnecessary to add that it was Instantly 
afforded; and, when discharged from the hospital, signified his desire to return 
to hii corps to combat us again: exhibiting thus, through the whole, a strong 
sense of the vtdue of generosity snd courtesy in warfare, and also of his duty 
to his country, separating omnpietcly in his own mind private and 
feelings from each other, and his frank confidence in the individuals of our 
>*: til n, from the duty he owed his own, to fight against ns ooUeotIvely.** 

The seventy men who escaped from the fort were soon after 
From thefsiiof Kaianira joined by some three hundred others 

„ho had be«n seen hovering .bout the 
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neigtibOwbood endeavouring to find a way into the <ort. Major 
Ludlow was sent after these, with some four hundred of our troops 
and succeeded in attacking their camp by night and dispersing them 
with the loss of over fifty killed. The British loss here consisted 
of but two officers und fifteen men wounded. In the meantime 
Colonel Carpefnrter had taken measures to guard the entrance to 
the hills at Kalsi and sent Captain Fast with a detachment to 
occupy some positions above that town, which resulted in the sur¬ 
render of the fort of Bairat on the 4th December. The follow¬ 
ing day the troops marched through the Timli pass on their way 
to Naban, to join the force under Major-General Martindell.’ 
Balbhadra Th&pa with the remains of his party threw himself into 
the fort of Jauntgarh* and defended himself successfully against a 
force despatched against him under Major Baldeck. He subse¬ 
quently joined the Gorkhili force at Jaithak, and on the surrender 
of that place entered the Sikh service, where he and all his followers 

1 The fort of Katanga was razed to the ground before the troops left and now 
bnt a slight nnevenneas In the ground marks tl.c spot where the great fi.ht took 
place Two small monuments have beer, erected, one in memory of Sir Robert Kollo 
Gillespie and the officers, nnn-commissioned officers and sohliers who died there, 
and the other in memory of BalbhatiraThapa an<l the gallant Gorkha'i defenders of 
the fort. The following is a copy of the inscriptions as given by Mr WillhuiiB:— 

I. 


West side. 

To the m‘ mory of 

Major-Gcnoral Sir Robert Kollo Gilles¬ 
pie, K.C B. 

Lient 't)’Har«, 6th N. I. 

Lieni. Gosling Light Battalion. 

Ensign Fothergili, 17th N. I. 

Ensign Ellis, Pioneers, killed on the 31st 
October, 1814. 

Captain Ca'i pbell, 6th N. I. 

Lient. Lnxford, Horse Artillery. 

Lietit. Harington, H M 63rd Kcgt. 

Lieut. Cnnningham, 1.3th H. I, killed 
on thfe 27th November 

And of the non-comiDisHioned officers 
«nd men who fell at the assault. 


East side. 

Troops engaged 

Detachments horse and foot artillery. 

100 men of the eth Koyal Irish Light 
Dragoons who were dismoimtetl and 
led to th( assault by Sir K K Gilles¬ 
pie, 11. M .5.1rd Begiment. 

6 Lif.'ht Companies from corps in 
Meerut. 

1st Battalion, O'.ii N. 1. 

Ditto ,'.h do. 

Ditto l.'th do. 

Ditto 17tli do. 

7th Native Cavalry, one Rissalah of Skin¬ 
ner’s Horse. 


II. 


West side. 

On the highest point of the hill above 
this tomb 8too<1 the fort of Kalanga.. 

After two arsanlts on the 3 1 st October 
and 27th November it was captured 
by the British troops on the 3Uth No¬ 
vember, 1814, and completely razed to 
the gronnd. 


Eaet side. 

This is inscribed as a tribute of respect 
for our gallant adversary. 

Bulbudder, commander of the fort, and 
his brave Gurkhas, who were after¬ 


wards, while in the service of Banjit 
Singh, shot down in their ranks to the 
last man by Afghan artillery. 

* Two petty officers who sought to desert to the British at Jauntgarh wors 
exeented there by orders of Balbliadra. 
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perished iii^ a war trith the Afgh&na. The Dhn force together 
with that under General Martindell were ordered to attack N&han, 
where Elanjor Singh, the son of Amar Skigh Th4pa, still held 
out with more than two thousand meit to support him. On the 
24th December, K4han was occupied bj the British troops, the 
Gorkhnlis retiring on our approach to Jaitbak, a fort and strong 
position a little to the north, 1,600 feet above the town and nearly 
5,000 feet above the sea. The fort was attacked without loss 
of time, but unsuccessfully, and the British troops were repulsed 
with a loss of between four and five hundred men, so that General 
Martindell attempted no active operations for nearly three months. 
After this succession of reverses on many points it is satisfac¬ 
tory to have to record the proceedings of a very different com¬ 
mander. At the end of October, 1814, General Ochterlony with 
about six thousand men entered the hills on the left bank of 
the Satlaj, with the view of dislodging the Gorkh&lis from the 
strong positions which they held between BiI4spur on that river 
and the outer hills above the Pinjor Dfin. The enemy’s force 
consisted of about three thousand men, and was commanded by 
Amar Singh Thapa, the mosts kilful of all the Gorkh41i ofiScers 
and wlm had gained a high reputation in the former wars of his 
nation. Among the numerous posts in the possession of the Gor- 
khklis, the most important were R4mgarh and Malaun. General 
Ochterlony soon discovered the character of the enemy with 
whom he had to deal, and that it was not by hard fighting that 
his sepoys would bo able to beat the Gorkh&lis. The months 
of November, December, and January were occupied by a series 
of movements, by which General Ochterlony, without exposing 
his troops to any dangerous adventures, forced Amar Singh to 
abandon most of his positions and to concentrate his forces round 
Malaun. 

Having reached this period of the war we must speak of the 
events which were happening in Kumaon, and with which we are 
more particularly concerned. Lord Hastings, in October, 1814, 
had received information which led him to suppose that Bam 
S4h, the governor of Kumaon, being disgusted with the proceed¬ 
ings of the Thfipa party, which at this time exercised the chief 
authority in Nepil, would not be disinclined to assist the views of 
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the British Qovemment and to deliver up his charge into their hands. 

ICr. Gardner eent to- Accordingly, early in November, Mr. C. T. 
wwde KnmaoD. Metcalfe, Resident at Dehli, received orders 

to send bis second assistant, the Hon’ble £. Gardner of the Ben¬ 
gal Civil Service, to Moradabad, to open a correspondence with 
Bam Sah in order to ascertain w hether the opinion that bad been 
formed of his disaffection to the existing Government of Nep4l 
was well founded. The extensive line of frontier against which it 
was necessary to direct our operations, as well as the threatening 
attitude of other states, made it impossible to send a force of regu¬ 
lar troops to support Mr. Gardner’s negotiations. This difficulty 
augmented the importance of a pacific arrangement with Bam 
S4h and his brother, but at the same time to attain this object it 
was necessary to possess the means of occupying Kumaon, should 
Bam S4h agree to espouse our cause as well to give colour to his 
secession as to protect oni interests in Kumaon itself. It wa^, 
therefore, intended that Major-General Gillespie should send a force 
towards Kumaon which aided b}* a body of irregulars might be 
sufficient to hold the district with the concurrence of Bam S4h 
and overawe any part of the Gorkh&li forces which might not 
adhere to the arrangements made. In the meantime, Mr. Gard¬ 
ner was instructed' that his first duty was to ascertain the dispo¬ 
sition of Bam Sab, and it was pointed out to him that this might 
be accomplished by means of the persons connected with the trading 
agencies at the foot of the hills. Both Bam Sah and bis brother 
Hastidal, since their exclusion from public affairs, had turned all 
their attention towards commercial operations and now held the 
monopoly of the trade passing through Chilkiya and Barmdeo 
which brought them in a considerable revenue. At the same time 
the Company’s factory at K4shipur, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Rutherford as trading agent, kept up a continual connection 
with the hills, where a large quantity of hemp was raised and 
prepared, on a system of advances, for the Company’s investment. 

Should the inquiries regarding the views and dispositions 

be »«<* M to eocourage the 
attempt to open up a direct negotiation 
with him, Mr. Gardner wtw instructed that, though it was first 
» O. I. to C. J. Metcalfe, SSrd October, 1814. 
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contemplated to provide for Bam Si\h by establishing him in the 
independent occupation of Kumaon with his brother in Doti, it 
was now resolved eventually to annex Kumaon to the Company’s 
territory “as a part of the compensation^ which the British 
Government were entitled to demand for the expense of a war 
produced solely by the encroachments of the enemy.” Under 
this view of the case Mr. Gardner was limited to the offer of a 
jdyir either in Kumaon itself or in some other quarter, with 
suitable provision for the relatives and dependents of Bam Sah 
and his family proportional to the emoluments then enjoyed 
by them as well from their offices as from the profits of trade, 
but that it was desirable to reserve as much as possible in the 
hands of Government the details of the arrangements to be 
made, giving in the first instance a general assurance only of 
protection and an honourable maintenance. With regard to L&l 
Singh it was decided that any attempt to restore him to the 
possessions temporarily held by his family would be obnoxious 
to the people in general, and the circumstances under which his 
brother obtained the chief authority iu Kumaon deprived him of 
that consideration which the Government was disposed to show 
to the surviving representatives of the families formerly reigning 
in the principalities in the hills. Mr. Gardner was, therefore, 
authorised to adopt such measures as might be necessary to pre¬ 
vent Lai Singh from interfering in Kumaon affairs; and should 
necessity arise, Kumaon was to be occupied by force of arms in 
the interests of the British Government alone. Moreover, had 
the British desired to restore a member of the ancient house, 
there existed at this time in Parewa, in parganah Kota, direct 
legal descendants of Lachhmi Chand, son of Rudra Chand, and 
in Jiba, a village in parganah Sor, direct and legal descendants of 
KulyAn Chand, besides many spurious descendants of Rudra 
Chand. There were also descendants of the daughter of Dip 
Chand who married Subkaran, son of Jodha Singh Katehiri, any 
of whom, if it was thought desirable, would have been preferable 

* It would appear, however, that the principal motive for retaining Kumaon 
waa the better means it poaaesa^ for communioation with Tibet nud opening up 
a trade with WeaternChina, an object as eagerly sought after then aa the Central 
Asian trade waa of late years, and with as little practical rc^nlt. Notes by 
W. Fraser, Moorcroft, Haper, Hearsey and Rutherford on the state of Garhw&l 
and Kumaon accompanied the instructions given to Mr. Gardner. 
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to Ml SiOgh, a junior member of an usurping family, as Raja, 
or oven to Bam S6h himself as farmer, as was first in¬ 
tended.' 


The unfortunate commencement of the campaign in Bah&r and 
iDTasion of Kumaon Gorakhpur and the disasters that had 
determined ou. occurred at Nalapdni made Lord Hastings, 

about two months after Mr. Gardner’s appointment, still more 
anxious to obtain a footing in Kumaon. This was the more 
desirable as it had now become impossible to divert a portion 
of the Dun force towards Srinagar, an operation which would 
have to some extent answered the purposes expected to be 
gained by a direct attack upon Kumaon. It was known that 
Kumaon and the adjoining provinces had been nearly drained 
of troops in order to supply the urgent calls of tlie Gorkhdlis 
both to the east and west, and the notorious hatred which the 
people of the country felt towards their Gorkhdli rulers promised 
to afford us important assistance in any efforts which wc migiit 
make in this quarter. Not only was Kumaon the most valuable 
of the Gorkhali territories west of the Kali, but it derived at 
this time a special importance from the fact that through it all 
the communications had to. be carried on which passed between 
the Nepal Government and their armies beyond the Ganges. For 
as the Gorkhalis held no possessions beyond the foot of the 
mountains, this was the sole route that remained open to 
them. 


* GoTcrnmout to Hon’ble E, Gardner, SSnd Norember, 1814, “ F -r jr ar* 
the family of Alobaii Singh by tho aid of their Koliilla levies and the terror 
inspired by the uiurder of their opjioucnts hold the iiuminbi possesaiuu of 
Ahuora. Since then the Gorkhalis hud for qiuirtcr of a century occupied (he 
country, so that no shadow of iii.>rul or crcii soutiineiital right c.ni iiare vested iu 
L&l Singh, who was himself persouaHy obiiuxions to the people.” Subsequently 
(SSnd November, 6th December, 1844} Mr. Gardner reported that theio wus 
not the least apprehension that Lai 8iu$'h could in any nay interfere in 
Kumaon affairs, and in reply be was directed “to avoid any step v. bich might be 
construed into an curonrngemeut of- Lil Singh's preleiisiuiis to Kumaon” 
(Gorcrnniciit, dated 14th December, ISM : Soth Juuu:ii}', 1816). Ou offering 
bis services to joiiiir. tbeinvHMion of Kumaon, he was pciemptorily told that 
he was not required.. Part jib Singh, his grand-nephew, cluimed the tuimiudiri of 
Kumaon when it was shovrii that the proprietary tight aud sovereign right 
were vested in the same individual, and were wrested from the former 
Bnjns by the Gorkhalis and afterwards from the Gorkh&li.. by the British, and 
consequently the usurping family of Molmn Cbaud could have no claim .(to 
i‘<ioreiiinio:it, na'od i.'tth Aiignst, and SSth April, 1821, and from Govern* 
meat, dated 36tii May, 1821). A similar reply was given toPartdb Singh’s 
ciniiii to the t.umiud.iri of the Turai (Board to (Jiveruor-Gcucral in Council, 
4lh May, isai, No. 3S). 
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It was consequently decided in December 1814, that, whatever 
might be the issue of the negotiations with Bara Sah, an attempt 
should be made to wrest Kuraaon from the Nepalese, and 
Lord Hastings formally declared his determination, in case the 
projected operations should prove successful, permanently to annex 
the province to the British dominions.’ Lieutenant-Colonel Gard¬ 
ner and Captain Hearsey,* who had formerly served in the Ma- 
ratha army, and the first of whom was at this time in command 
of a body of irregular horse employed in police duties, were ap¬ 
pointed to raise a force of Rohillas for the attack on Kumaou, 
Captain Hearsey was placed under the orders of Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Gardner, and both these officers lost no time in carrying out 
their instructions under the general control of the Honourable E. 
Gardner, who was appointed Agent to the Governor-General. Dur¬ 
ing the month of January 1815 preparations were actively car¬ 
ried on in Rohilkhand for the projected attack on Kumaon ; Mr. 
E. Gardner and Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner having their head¬ 
quarters at Kashipur in the Moralabad distict, while 'Captain 
Hearsey carried on his preparations at Bareilly and Pil-ihhit and 
Dr. Rutherford was attached to the force in the character of Sur¬ 
geon, Commissariat Officer and Officer in charge of the treasure, 
postal find intelligence 'departments. On the first sound of the pre¬ 
parations becoming known, the Gorkhali garrisons in Kumaon were 
strengthened, and Hastidal SAh was directed to protect Khaira- 
garh and Doti and build forts at Banhasa and MundiyaghAt on 
the SArda. The Pathans of Rampur were enlisted, and Shah 

Wali, formerly farmer of Riidrpur, was 
rreparationa. made warden of the posts lying along the 

foot of the hills.® These proceedings were met hy a proclamation 
forbidding the subjects of the Company and its allies from engaging 
in the service of the NepAlese, and calling on those who, had already 
engaged in that service to abandon it before the end of November. 

> NepU papers, p. 301: letters, GoTcmment, dated S3rd October, 141h, 17th 
and December, 1B14. By the lost the force of Colonel Gardner was raised 
to 3,000 men and that of Captain Hearsey to men. * Captain 

Hcaraey nccoiupanicJ Mr. Moot croft in his journey to Tibet in 1813, and 
bad been detained a prisoner with his companion in Kumaon the my 
ycr.r before the war broke out. * Shdh Wali was farmer uf Rudrpiir at 

the cession an ( was expelled for defalcation. Amar Siu^^h Tliapa gave him the 
farm of the customs’ posts from Ilardwir to Bilbari for fis. l.oon in exclusion 
of the lleris and Mewdtis wlio had been placed there by Mr. Setun, the Collector 
of Moiadabad, 
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Towards the end of the year a second proclamation,^ declaring 
war against the Qorkh4)is, was distributed amongst the hill people, 
and resulted in the return of the new Path&n levies to the plains. 
These in true oriental fashion formed the nucleus of the new irre¬ 
gular regiments raised for the special service of invading Kumaon. 


Mr. Gardner’s efforts to open communications with Bam S4h 

Fiulnre of negotlationo f>*0^ Moradabad proved unsuccessful, and 
with Bam Sih. qq jgj January, 1815, he moved his 

head-quarters to Kdshipur, where he again made an attempt to 
communicate with the Nepdlese governor. The negotiations led 
to no result, the Chauntra sending evasive answers* to the overtures 
that were made to him. It appeared that however much he 
might be dissatisfied with the state of affairs in Nepdl, he was not 
inclined to betray the tnist that had been reposed in him, and it 
became evident that the expedition must depend for success on its 
own exertions and not on any expectations of treachery on the part of 
Bam Sah. Mr. Fraser, the Political Agent attached to General 
Martindell’s force, had for some time past been in communication 
with Harak Deb^ Josbi, who as hereditary minister of the former 


* FrocUmatlon addressed to the inhabitants of Kumaon (prescribed bj let¬ 
ter of Gorernment, dated I4th Depember, ISI4) “ The British Government has 
long beheld with concern the misery and distress to which the inhabitants of 
Kmnson hare been reduced by the oppressive sway of the (iorkhi power; while 
that power, however, was at peace with the British Government, and afforded no 
ground td doubt ita disposition to maintain that relation, the acknowledged ob¬ 
ligations of public feith demanded a corresponding conduct on the part of tho 
British Government, and obliged it to witness in silent regret the devastation 
and ruin occasioned by the extension of the Gorkhi power over that country. 
Havingnow been compelled by aseriesof unprovoked and unjustifiable encroach¬ 
ments and violence on the part of the Gorkhas to take np arms in defence of 
its rights and honour, the British Government eagerly seizes the opiiortunity 
of rescuing the inhabitants of Knmaon fr(km the yoke of tlieir oppressors, and 
a British force has advanced into that country for the purpose of expel¬ 
ling the Oorkhi troops and for excluding from it for ever the power and autiio- 
tity of that State. The inhabitants are accordingly invited and enjoined to 
assist to the utmost of their power in effecting this great object, and to sub¬ 
mit quietly and peaceably to the authority <>f the British Government, under 
whose mild and equitable administration they will be protected in the enjoyment 
of their just rights and in the full security of their persons and pro{>erty.’' 
* Bam S4b addressed Mr. Colebrooke, Agent to the Governor-General for the 
Ceded Provinces, and sent messengers who, however, were charged to make no 
apecifle proposals and merely to express general good-will (to Government, 
dated S8th February, 19th March, 18th April, 1816) • Harak Deb was 

introduced to Mr. W. Fraser by Captain Uearsey, who thus describes him in 
1814:—**ThiB nan is a perfect instrument whose name the Gorkhalis dread $ hie 
connections in Kumaon amonnt to above 6,000 men, he is now near 88 yean 
old, but ia active and vigorone and has all his fseulties denr; his inflnenoe is 
great on all the hill Rajas, even extending beyond the Batlaj." Mr. Fraser 
writes:—** Althongh exceedingly depressed by miefortnre and penury, he still 
possesses an active, energetic and enterprising mind.” Though informs^ fatly 
of the intentions of the British Government to keep possession of Kumaon, 
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Chand Rnjas, bad exercised before the Qorkhali conquest an almost 
despotic authority in Kumaon. Harak Deb had used his power so 
freely that he was not unaptly called by Captain Hearsey “the 
Earl Warwick of Kumaon." The Gorkhali conquest had been fatal 
to his authority, and he readily engaged to use all the*influence 
that he possessed to assist the British in expelling the Gorklialis 
from the province. Now close upon seventy years of age, he 
joined Mr. Gardner at Kashipur in the beginning of January and 
began immediately to enter into communications with his friends 
in Kumaon, to prepare them for the approach of the Biitish 
forces. 

At tho end of Jatinary everything was ready for the attack 
on Kumaon. The whole force consisted of about 4,.500 men with 
two six-pounders. It was determined^ to make the attack simul¬ 
taneously in two quarters. The main body consisting of about 
3,000 men, with the two guns, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, 
was to proceed up the valley of the Kosi by Chilkiya, and to direct 
its march upon Almora ; and Captain Hearscy’s detachment, about 
1,500 strong, was to move from Pililihit up the Kali and to enter 
the district of KAli Kumaon by the Timla pass. The ex-Raja of 
Doti, Prithipat Sah, who had formerly been expelled by the Gor- 
khali.s, had made overtures in January to Mr. Gardner, engaging, 
if he received the assistance of a small Biitish force, to enter Doti 
and endeavour to re-establish his authority in that province. It 
was considered* important tc make a diverson in that quarter, 
in order that Hastidal, the Gorkhali commander in Doti, might 
be prevented from sending reinforcements to Kumaon, and five 
hundred men were therefore raised who were to accompany Prithi¬ 
pat Sdii. Before, however, the attack on Kumaon commenced it 
was thought advisable to postpone the execution of this scheme ; 
the diversion under Prithipat Sah w'as countermanded and the 


Hank Deb now threw hia wliole influence in their favor, aa big party waa 
alwaya opposed to L&I Singh, who waa countenanced by the Gorkh&lia. One of 
the first resulta of hia coinmunioationa to hia frienda waa that a body of them, 
including M4ria, Phartiyils, Tarigiaandothera, joined Captain Hearaey'a force 
with 100 matchlocknien (to Agent, dated 19th February, ISIS). Harak Deb 
accompanied our force to Almora and died on the 96th July, ISIS, leaving two 
•ona and a nephew, who were penaioaed by our Govemmetit. (To GrOTemment, 
dated lith August and 7th September, 1615.) * Govonment to Hoa'blo 

R. Gardner, dated fSth January, 1815, *J6id, lith and 95th Janoaiy, 18^ 

tad IMh February, 1815. 
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troops that had been raised for this service were recalled from 
Bilhari and were united to the force under Captain Hearsey. 

On the 9th of February, 1815, five hundred men were sent to 
Disposition of the inra* Riidrpur, where they were ordered to halt 
ding force. received intelligence that the 

main body was about to enter the hills; they were then to march 
to Bhamauri, to attack the fort of Barakheri towards Bhim Tal, 
where the GoikhAlis had a post, and to endeavour to rejoin by 
Ramgarh and Piura the main body under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner after it had established itself in the hills. Captain Hear¬ 
sey was ordered to enter the hills immediately by the Timla pass, 
so that the attacks should be made simultaneously. Bad weather 
and a deficiency of carriage caused some delay, but on the 11th of 
February Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner marched from Kashipur with 
his whole force, accompanied by Mr. E. Gardner. A large number 
of men had been collected to carry the luggage of the troops when 
they entered the hills, and part of the heavy stores were taken on 
elephants, which, notwithstanding the diflSculty of the country, were 
found very useful. The force reached Kaniyasi on the 12th Feb¬ 
ruary, Chilkiya on the 13th, and Amsot on the 14th, from which 
place a small outpost of Gorkh&lis retreated on the advance of the 
column. The advanced guard reached Dhikuli on the Kosi at the 
entrance of the hills on the evening of the 15th. Here the Gor- 
khdlis had a stockaded fort, which they evacuated on our ap¬ 
proach without resistance, and a body of Manihars deserted from 
them and took service with us. A detachment was left at Dhikuli 
to keep open the communications with Chilkiya and the plains, and, 
on the 16th February, the force marched up the valley of the Kosi 
to Chukdm, where it was found necessary to halt for two days to 
bring up the stores and ammunition which had been delayed for 
want of carriage. The force was now fairly within the hills, and 
it was necessary before proceeding onwards to secure the commu¬ 
nications in the rear. The Gorkhilis had a post at Kota Garhi on 
the right bank of the Dabka, fifteen miles to the south-east of 
Chuk&m, which was in dangerous vicinity to our line of communi¬ 
cations. Three hundred men were detached on the 18th February 
to dislodge the enemy from this position. The Gorkh&lis eva¬ 
cuated the place on our approach and retired into the hills, and a 
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detachment of our troops vras left to keep pos.session of the post. 
A party of 300 men were also sent from Chukam on the IBth to 
occupy the Tanguragh&t, a narrow defile about a mile above, 
through which runs the road up the valley of the Kosi. 


On the ridge which separates the Kamganga and Kosi, 


starch on Rinikbet. 


three or four miles north of Ohukam, at 
Kath>ki-nan, the Gorkhfilis had a stock* 


aded post, from which it was necessary to dislodge them, as it 
threatened the line of our communications. On the 19tU, five 


hundred men were detached against Kath-ki-uau, which was 
evacuated on our approach, the enemy retreating to the Gagar 
fort. On the same day the main body marched up the Kusi to 
Ukbalddnga, a distance of about seven miles. Late in the even* 
ing, a party was pushed forward from our position on the right to 
occupy a hill communicating with the Tangura and Lobgaiiya glifits, 
and the enemy perceiving the movement advanced in the same 
direction, our party gaining one height as they did the other ; a 
musketry skirmish ensued and continued till dark, when our men 
advanced and drove the enemy from their positions. The passage 
of the ghats was now secured and information also came in that 


the two forts at Kota had been abandoned by tlie enemy. On 


the 21st, the advanced guard consisting of 700 men was pushed 
forward to Sethi, five or six miles higher up the valley, where Lieute* 


nant-Colonel Gardner took all necessary precautions against a 


night attack. On the way, intelligence was received that a 
Oorkhali force, estimated to be about 800 strong, had marclied 
from Almora under Angat Sirdar and had taken up* a position at 
Buj&n, about fifteeu miles higher up the valley, on the mnia 
road to Almora, where it had been joined by the garrisons of 
Kota and Kath>ki*nau. As it was evidently not advisable to risk 
an attack on the Gorkhfili force with the raw levies under his 


command, Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner determined to leave the 
valley of the Kosi and the direct road to Almora, and striking off 
to the left to endeavour to turn the enemy's position. The Kosi 
in the first twenty miles of its course flows in a direction neatly 
north and south. Some miles below Almora, it turns somewhat 
abruptly to the west, and runs on in that direction to Cliukatu, 
in its course towards the plains. Bujau between Kakvighat 
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and Khairna, where the^Gorkbilia had taken up their position, 
is situated near the apex of the triangle thus formed, and to cut 
off this bend in the river a path strikes across the hills from the 
apper part of the valley of the Kosi, again entering the same valley 
near Pant Pipal and Amel, about fifteen miles above Chuk&m. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner determined to- follow this route. The 
distance to Almora was not much, greater than by the road along the 
£osi, and, although the natural difficulties were perhaps greater, 
there were many advantages afforded by this route, even if the Gbr- 
kh&lis had not been posted at Bujhn. By thus striking off, he could 
open communications with the western part of the province which 
was known to be greatly disaffected to the Gerkhdli cause. This 
was the richest part of Kuraaon and he could hope to draw from 
it plentiful supplies of provisions for bis troops, while he would 
he enabled at the same time to cut ofi those of the enemy and to 
intercept communications with their armies west of the Ganges 
Another important advantage which this route held out was that 
by it the British could approach Almora itself on its most open andi 
least defensible side. 

On the 22nd February, the force advanced a few miles np the 

^ Kosi to Arnel, and thence on the same day 

Chaomakhia. 

Lieutenant-Colon el Gardner, turning to the 
left, pushed forward with 300 men past Binakot, to seize the com- 
madding post of Cbaumukhia or Chaumua Devi situated on the 
range which separates the Kosi from the Ramganga, at an eleva¬ 
tion of 6,354 feet above the sea. Owing to the steepness of the 
mountain and the fatigue caused by an ascent of not leas than 
4,000 feet, only forty or fifty men reached Chaumua Devi by 
sunset. During the night a few more came in, and next morning 
the rest of the party arrived. The ground was covered with 
snow, which prevented the difficulty that would otherwise have 
arisen from the want of water. The Gorkhalis under Angat 
Birdar, perceiving that our force had changed the line of its 
attack and had left the valley of the Kosi, divined our object 
and immediately marched towards Chaumua to- endeavour to gain 
that point before our arrival. But they were too late, and when 
they were about four miles distant, finding that the post was 
already occupied by the British, and thinking themselves too 
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weak to attempt an attack, they fell back. The posseseion of 
this post was of great importance to our operations, as it opened the 
road towards Almora and gave us the means of communicating 
with the western districts of Kuinaon and Garhwai. The rest of 
the force reached Chaumua on the 25th February, and on the 
following day the guns and the elephants with the heavy baggage 
were got up the hill with much labor and difficulty. The delay 
in the arrival of the depdt of supplies made it, however, impos¬ 
sible to move onwards at once. From intercepted letters, it 
subsequently appeared that it was the intention of the enemy to 
defend both these points to the uttermost, but the onward march 
to Tangura drove their advanced guard back, and it was not sup¬ 
posed that the British would attempt the more rugged road by 
Binakot. The expectation that by taking this road plentiful 
supplies would come in was fulfilled; the people everywhere were 
most friendly, bringing in grain and fodder, giving information of 
the movements of the enemy and rendering aid in every way 
possible. 

The range called Katbhl-lekh, on wh»ch the British were 
Gorkhtlis occupy Kara- “0^ encamped, runs in an easterly direc- 
l"*"* tion towards Almora. Tho path follows 

the ridge, and there are no great difficulties in the way. The 
Gorkhilis determined to make another attempt to stop our pro¬ 
gress and to interpose their forces between us and Almora. They 
therefore ascended the mountain, and marching to Kumpur (Ra- 
nikhet), a small temple 5,983 feet above the sea, a few miles 
in front of our encampment at Chaumua, stockaded themselves 
in a very strong position which commanded the road to Almora. 
Police levies, each consisting of fifty men under a darogba, were 
placed at Kota and Katli-ki-nau to relieve the troops, who could 
ill be spared from active service at this time, and it was also found 
necessary to leave a guard of 20'J men at Chaumua for a depdt 
for the provisions which had not yet arrived. On the 28th February 
the British force made a short march to a hill called Kapina-ke- 
d&nda near Kumpur and encamped opposite to the enemy’s 
stockade. The Qorkh&ii force was estimated to be about one 
thousand strong, with one guo, and their position was so well 
chosen that it was considered undesirable to attempt to carry it 
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by assault, while at the same time Lieuteaaut-Oolonel Gardner 
was unprovided with the means of regularly attacking and breach* 
ing the stockade. It was therefore determined,, as there was no 
immediate probability of the Gorkhklis receiving any considerable 
reinforcements, to sitspend active operations until our force could 
be joined by a body of Rohiilas which had been raised at H4pur 
in the Meerut district, and who wore soon expected to enter the 
bills in support or Colonel Gardner’s force. 

From the 28th February to the 22nd March, the British force 

remained encamped near Eumpur. and 

Siy&hi Devi occupied. • , , . , . 

with the exception of two unimportant 
actions, in both of which our Rohilla levies were successful, no-mili¬ 
tary operations took place. In the first of these skirmishes, the 
Rohiilas drove back a party of the enemy who ventured to 
descend from their stockade into the valley of Tarkbet which lay 
between them and the British, and in the secemd, where some six 
hundred of them were engaged, they drove back an equal number 
€>f the enemy who bad ventnred again on the same gronnd. On 
the 22Dd March, the long expected reinforcements from H4pur, 
consisting of 850 men, arrived, and it was determined immediately 
to resume active operations against the Gorkhalis south-east of 
Kumpur. Half way between it and Almora is the mountain called 
Siykhi Devi, the summit of which reaches an elevation of 7,180 
feet above the sea. Tliis mountain, which is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in the view from Almora, rises immediately 
above the Kosi on a ridge which runs down in a direction almost 
perpendicular to that of the Kathul-lekh and the Rydni range, which 
separate the basin of the Eosi from that of the R^mganga. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner perceived that the possession of this 
point would render it absolutely necessary for the Gorkhalis to 
abandon their position at Eumpur, for tbe entire British force 
could thus be placed between them and Almora and would only be 
separated from the capital by tbe valleyof tbe Eosi. Tbe Oorkhilis 
had taken no precautions against any such movement, nor had 
they in any way provided for the safety of Siydhi Devi, a neglect 
that was mainly the result of want of skill in their leaders, but 
for which the iusulfficiency of the means at their disposal furnished 
some excuse. Almora itself must have been at this time almost 
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denuded of troops. During the night of the 22ad March, a detach¬ 
ment consisting of twelve hundred men was sent off toward SiyAhi 
Devi. They marched in a south-easterly direction, descending into 
the valley of the Panor, a confluent of the Ulabagar, which runs down 
from the Ryiini range immediately under Siy&hi Devi. The follow¬ 
ing morning a demonstration was made against the enemy’s stockade 
at Kumpur in order to draw off his attention from the movements 
that was taking place on our right, and soon afterwards informa¬ 
tion was received that a post of 500 men had been established at 
Bajol, ten miles off and four miles distant from the enemy’s left 
stockade. The expedition to Siyahi Devi was completely successful. 
The detachment passing through the valley of the Ulabagar ascended 
the mountain from the village of Sdri, and established itself at the 


temple on the summit in the course of the day, and it was not till 
noon that the Gorkh&lis discovered that they had been outflanked. 
Early on the morning of the following day, the 24th March, the 
Gorkhalis fearing for the safety of Almora hastily abandoned their 
stockades, to which they set fire and retreated in great haste along 
the Ryfini and Katarmal ridge to Almora. The extreme difficulty 
of the country made it impossible for the British force to advance 
by the Siydhi Devi route, nor would there have been any chance of 
their reaching Almora after the abandonment of the position at 
Kumpur in time to intercept the Gorkhalis. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner therefore decided upon proceeding by the road which 
the enemy had taken and on which no obstacles now remained. 
He immediately followed the retreating force, but was unable 
to march with equal rapidity, and reached Ryuiii only on the 
26th. Eight hundred men were left at Siy&hi Devi, and the 
rest of the detachment was recalled to head-quarters. On the 


27tb, the force halted at Rydni in order to bring up the guns 


Advance on Almora. 


and baggage which had fallen behind, and 
on the following day it marched to Katfir- 


mal, a temple dedicated to the Sun on the ridge immediately 
above Hawalhagh and the Kosi, and distant only about seven miles 


from Almora. A party of Gorkh&lis which had been posted at 
Katdrinal retreated on our approach, and the enemy withdrawing 
to the left-bank of the Kosi now concentrated his forces on the Si- 


ioli ridge, above Hawalbagb and about two mihs from Almora. 
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Nu£hing could havtv been more judicious than the manner in 
which Lieutenant-Culonei Gardner had carried on the whole of his 

... . operaUoDs. It must however be admitted 

A 1(1 from the people. , • n • i 

that the success of the British was brought 

about more by the weakness of tlia euciny than by any skill and 
Courage of their own. There are no means of discovering the 
amount of the force which the Gorkhalis were able to bring against 
us ill Kumaon, but it is probable that the number of men actually 
opposed to us never exceeded 1,500, and of these not much more 
than half were true Gorkhalis. By the time that Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Gardner was fairly established in the hills the greater part of 
the natives of Kumaon in the service of Nep41 had deserted, and 
this loss it was quite impossible to supply by new levies. The great¬ 
est source of weakness to the Gorkhali cause was the universal dis- 
afFectioii of the people of the country. Nothing could exceed the 
hatred which the tyranny and exactions of twenty-five years past 
had created, and no sooner had the British forces entered the hills 
than the inhabitants began to join our camp and bring in supplies 
of provisions for the troops. The same causes made it easy for us 
to obtain information regarding every movement of the enemy and 
gave us every facility for obtaining a knowledge of the localities of 
this country—a knowledge which in mountain warfare such as this, 
and in the absence of all trustworthy maps, was almost essentia! to 
success. We thus possessed every advantage which an invading 
force could desire, and the Gorkbdli chiefs appear to have been 
devoid of the ability and energy which might have helped them, as 
it had helped others of their nation elsewhere, to withstand the 
adverse circumstances under which they were placed. 

Harak Deb Josbi was one of the main instruments by which 
the people of the country were persuaded to join us. His influence 
was still great, and he gave the whole of it without reserve to 
support tbo plans of the British Government. After the abandon¬ 
ment by the Gorkb&lis of their position at Kumpnr and the advance 
of the British force to Katarmal, the natives of the province who 
were employed in the Gotkhdli service began to desert in great 
numbers. Many of them returned to their homes, and more than 
three hundred soldiers, including several sarddrs of some importance, 
joined us and were inc^rporatod in our force before the end of 
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March. After these desertions it is probable that the whole avail¬ 
able force of the Qorkh&Iis for the defence of Almora did not amonnt 
to one thonsand men. 

Whilst these events were passing in Central Kumaon Captain 
Capuln Hearwy's opcr- Hearsay was invading the province on its 

eastern side, and his operations were at first, 
attended with equal success, though their termination was disastrous. 
He left Pilibhit with a force under his command consisting of about 
1,500 men early in February and arrived at Bilhari on the 13th, 
the same day that Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner’s force occupied 
Chilkiya. Bilhari was the first important mart below the hills on 
the route from eastern Kumaon to the plains just as Chilkiya was 
the first important town below the bills on the route from western 
Kumaon by the Kosi. At Bilhari Captain Henrsey made a halt 
and distributed the proclamations and invitations that he had re - 
ceived from Harak Deb amongst the inhabitants of Kali Kumaon, 
with the result that in a few days over one hundred Kumaonis en¬ 
tered zealously into the service of the British Government and in¬ 
formed Captain Hearsey that the garrisons of the Timla forts were 
inclined to quit those places. At Burmdeo, the river K&li leaves 
the mountain.s and enters the plain of Rohilkhand. The route up 
the valley is circuitous and difficult, and the easiest paths into Kali 
Kumaon strike northwards across the range of hills that immediate¬ 
ly overhang the plains, and which do not here reach any very 
great elevation. The small forts of Timla are situated on this range 
at a height of 3,840 feet above the sea, and they commanded the 
route which Captain Hearsey determined to follow.* On the night 
of the 17th February, as soon as he was able to send on sufficient 
supplies on camels and ponies, he despatched a force of irregulars 
who, on the 18th, took possession of the two small forts and the 
pass called Kailagh5ii. The enemy retreated by Ainkharsk towards 
Katolgarh and leaving a small garrison in Timla, the irregulars 
followed in pursuit. The next day, a second detaohmeut accompa¬ 
nied by 150 hill-men armed with matchlocks and supplies sufficient 
for a week’s march arrived at Timla and pushing on across the 
ridge descended iuto the valley of the Ladhiya, where they joined 
the first detachment. The force now under the command of Bahadur 
* To Ib n’ble B Gardsor, dated lOtb Februnry. let and 18 th March, 1816 . 
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Sintrh, Subahdar of the fourth coropany and an experienced 
partisan leader, consisted of some 500 irregulars with 200 
Kumdoni matohlockmen, with whom be crossed the Kdnadeo ridge 
end reached Champdwat, the ancient capital of KauiauOj on the 
28th February. Captnin Hearsey attributes the success of this 
expedition to the exertions of the Eumdoni levies. Kdlidliar, the 
Gorkh&Ii Subahdar, made some show of resistance at Barapipal 
near Barnuli, where he had formed a stockade, but this was turned 
by Bahadur Singh on the 26bh and the enemy fled to Katolgarh, 
leaving a few goats and sheep and their baggage behind. Bahddur 
Singh followed closely, but the Gorkliali leader with 100 men was 
able to occupy the fort before the levies came up and invested it. 
All the Kumdonis in the Gorkhdli force joined our party and 
Captain Hearsey was thus enabled to leave 5u0 men at Bilh'ari as a 
precautionary measure to watch Hastidal, who threatened to cross 
the Sdrda. 

It had been proposed that Captain Hearsey, after destroying the 

Defeat of Captain Hear- bridges, and posting detachments to watch 
aty lit Khilpati. jjjg prevent the passage of Gor¬ 

khdli reinforcements from Doti, should march on Almora and com¬ 
bine his oparations with tho.He of Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner. It 
became, however, impossible to carry this plan into effect, for 
information^ was received that the Gorkbdlis were about to make 
a serious attempt to relieve Almora, and tliat preparations were 
being made in the neighbouring Nepalese provinces of Doti and 
Aehdm to send a force across the Kali under Hastidal, the bro¬ 
ther of Bam Sab and an officer of great reputation. It was neces¬ 
sary, therefore, that all Captain Hearsey’s endeavours should be 
directed to prevent succour reaching Almora. To create a diver¬ 
sion and prevent if possible Hastidal from leaving Doti, the scheme 
which had been entertained and which has been already noticed, of 
sending the ex-Raja, Pritbipat Bdh, into that province with a body 
of irregular troops, was revived* and a new levy of five hundred 
men under one Aman Khdn was ordered with this intention. On 
the 14th March, a strong party of Gorkhalis attacked a detacdiment 

) Captain Heariiey reported his arrival at Ch.anipjiwat on the 101 h March, 
and detailing tlie difficulties that he had to encounter pointed out that iiustidal 
could at any time cro-a the Sinla and commence operations in Kiimaon. 

* From Government, S3rd Mtrcli, 18I5 Piithipat S.-ih wua eventually pen* 
aioued by our Government. To, dalcd 12th Aii(:'u;t, 1815, 
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of our force which Captain Hearsey had left at Barmdeo, but were 
reptrised at all points and were oompelled to retreat across the river 
with considerable loss. Our party suffered severely in this action. 
Prithipat Sah, who with his yonn^or brother Jagjit Sah had joined 
the force, was wounded and obliged to return to Pilibhit and his 
uncle was killed The levie.s were in the meantime being made 
with difficulty and, owing to the absence of Pritliipat Sah, the ex¬ 
pedition was at last countermanded, and this diversion was conse¬ 
quently never carried into effect. Tlie force under Captain Hearsey 
was employed during the month of March in watching the Kali, in 
the hope of preventing tlie passage of Hastidal, and in the unsuc- 
oessfni siege of Katol*rarh, a fort, a few miles to the north-west of 
Cham|)awat. On the 3lst March, Hastidal succeeded in crossiug 
the Kali at Kusrn glnit about twenty miles east of Champawat. 
Captain Hearsey, in bis endeavours to watch the Kali and to pre¬ 
vent the passage of the Gorkhalis, had so broken up his force into 
separate detachments, that it was impossible for him to concentrate 
immediately the means which ho had for resisting tlie progress of 
Hastidal. He marched, however, with what force he could muster, 
and was met by tho enemy near Kbilpati, about five miles to the 
north-east of Champawat. His men made hardly an attempt to 
withstand the attack of the Gork'ialiii, whose victory was immediate 
and complete, and C.ipt.iin Hearsey was himself woimded and 
tnken prisoner. The remains of the force fled to the plains, and 
thus ended the attack on Kali Kumaon. Captain Hearsey attri¬ 
buted his disaster iii some measure to the treachery of the Phartiydl 
party in Kali Kumaon,' and tho Maras always declare that the 
information and assistance which tho Pliartiyals gave to Hastidal 
had an important effect in bringing about the defeat of the British 
force. There is no doubt that the Puartiydl party were suspicious 
of onr intentions and jealous of the influence of Harak Deb T^shi, 
vho chief of the opposite faction ; but the real cause of Captain 
Hearsey’s defeat was the superior courage of the Gorkliali soldiers, 
which no zeal for his success on the part of the people of the 
country could have enabled him to withstand. It was before men- 
ticued that early iu February a force of five hundred men had 

‘ Letter from Captain Heirsey to Hon'ble E. Gardner, dated 14tli June, 
1815, mentioning Bhaua Kiilatia, resident of a village near Cbamp.'wat, u 
their chief. 
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been scot from Kasbipur with orders to enter the hills from Rudrpnr 
by Btiamanri and Bhlm Tal. No active operations were however 
undertaken in (his quarter, and the onlj results were the occupation 
of the petty fort of Baraklieri at the foot of the hills, and that of 
Qhhakbita Garhi near Bbim T&I on the Ist April, after it had been 
abandoned by the enemy. 

The defeat of Captain Hearsay was first announced on the 6th 

Gardner’s levies rein- April to the main body under Lieutenant- 
forced. Colonel Gardner by a feu-de-joie from tho 

ramparts of the fort of L^lmandi at Almora,* and on the following 
day Bam Sah wrote to the British commander that Captain Hearsay 
was wounded and a prisoner, but that he might rest assured that 
the prisoner would receive every care and attention at the hands of 
his captors. This untoward result of the expedition to ChampAvvat 
might have been attended with most serious consequences, for 
although the actual numbers of the reinforceraeut brought into 
Kumaon from Doti probably did not exceed a few hundred men, 
little dependence could have been placed on the raw levies under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner had they been vigorously attacked 
by even a small body of Gorkhalis, elated by success and under the 
command of an officer of acknowledged bravery and enterprize like 
Hastidal. But fortunately for the progress of the operations so 
happily commenced, efficient succour was on its way, for Lord Hast¬ 
ings on receiving intelligence of the important advantages that had 
been gained by the force under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, per¬ 
ceiving the immense influence whi h the complete occupation of 
Knmaon would have on the fate of the campaigo, determined to 
lose no time in sending a body of regular troops to complete what 
had been so well begun. “ The state of operations,” says* Prinsep, 
** before Jaitbak, combined with the assurance that the tranquillity 
of Central India would not be disturbed this season, were the cir¬ 
cumstances that enabled the Governor-General to devote the troops 
of bis regular army to this service now ; though two months earlier 

'On the 7th April, Lieatcnant-Colonel Gardner received a report from 
Lienteoant and Adjutant Martindale of ihc defeat of Captain Heaney*! force at 
Khilpati on the Snd April. This officer also reported that he bad only 300 men 
with him and that he intended to retire on Chauipfiwat, but the nme day hia force 
was attacked by Haaiidal and dispersed with great loss. From Oovenunent, 
datedtetb April. ’Prinsep, Volume!., No 151, Ooremment to Hon'ble 

S. Gardner, <!ated Snd April,J815, detailing the instructiona given to Colonel 
Hloolls. 
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he had not deemed it safe to spare them.” The force assembled to 
support Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was composed of 2,025 men, 
consisting of the 1st Battalion, 4th Regiment Native Infantry, under 
Captain Faithful (761 men); the 2nd Battalion, 5th Regiment Native 
Infantry, under Major Patton (764), and a detachment of the 15th 
Regiment Native Infantry then employed in GarhwM (500), with 
twelve gons,^and the whole was placed on the 23rd March under the 
command of Colonel Nicolls of Hor Majesty’s 14th Foot, Quarter- 
Master-General of Her Majesty’s troops in India.* Early in April 
Colonel Nicolls entered the hills, and following the same route 
which had been taken by Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, he joined 
the force at Kat&rmal on the 8th April without meeting any 
opposition on the way. 

Colonel Nicolls now assumed the command of the whole of the 
Colonel Nicolls com- invading force, both regular and irregular, 

the superintendence of the civil affairs of the 
province and the direction of the diplomatic transactions with the 
GorkhAli authorities remaining as before with Mr. E. Gardner. The 
Gorkh41is at Almora had now been joined by Hastidal and the force 
which ho had brought with him from Doti. But, notwithstanding the 
arrival of Hastidal, the capture of Almora and the occupation of the 
province had now become a matter of certainty, for the means of the 
GorkhRlis were utterly insufficient to contend against the large force 
of regular troops which was now arrayed against them. They were 
already reduced to great difficulties from scarcity of supplies at 
Almora, and the garrison, who had received no pay for a lung time 
past, could only supply themselves with food by plundering the 
adjacent villages. A great part of the inhabitants of the town 
abandoned it and fled into more quiet parts of the country. Some 
letters'’ from the principal Gorkb4li officers at Almora to Nep4], 
which were intercepted in the beginning of April, give us au idea 
of the difficulties to which the garrison was reduced. These simple 
and straightforward letters, free from all boasting and oriental 
exaggeration, elicited from Lord Hastings an expression of well- 
merited respect for ‘’their spirit of patriotic zeal and devo¬ 
tion.” 

•Twq la-ponnderSjB’x 6-pomwlciB, two 44-iDch niortaraand two 9-inch n«r* 
Saw. * Afictwarda Sir Juaper Nioulla and Coninian(7er>lu-t.'hicf iu ladiA. 

* ^ Appendix A. aud from Govi., dated astb April, 18J5. 
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VhiIuQS attempts at uegociutLun had baeu made by tbo Chaaotra 

_ ^ Bam S&b, but bis proposals were of so vague 

A«iion at Gaasnitli. \ , ° 

a nature that it Rppenred that his only object 

was to gain time, and they led to no result. That our officers had 

correctly interpreted the intentions of the enemy was afterwards 

shown,^ for from the day that intelligence was received by them of 

the despatch of Colonel Nicolls* force, letters were sent to Nepal 

asking for .'einforcements, and on the 4th SJay, eight companies of 

Oorkh41is (numbering 633 men) were actually despatched from Kath- 

mttndu towards Almora and a promiso was given that others should 

soon follow. This tardy compliance »ith the requisitions of the Gor> 

khali commanders in Kumaon was of little use, for long before the 

roinforcements had reached the K4Ii, Almora bad fallcu and the Gor- 

khdlis had retired across that river. Abandoned almost by those to 

whom he looked fm* snpport.Bam S4b saw the necessity for making 

some movement in Knmaoo itself, and early on the morning of the 

22nd April, up to which time no further military operations had 

been undertaken on either side, Hostidal marched with a strong 

detachment from Almora in a northerly direction. It has been 

generally supposed that the object of the Qorkhalis in this move- 

ment was to tnrn the left of the British position and to endeavour 

by a sudden^ attack to recover the ground that bad been lost. It 

appears, however, from a letter written by Bam Sah and the other 

principal Gorkh4li officers to Amar Singh Th4pa after the fall of 

Almora, the sincerity of which there is no reason to doubt, that 

Hastidal had no such bold intentions, and that this movement was 

undertaken <«ly with the object of keeping open the Gorkhali 

communications with the northern pargauabs of the district. Having 

now lost their hold of the country between Almora and the plains, 

it was a matter of importance to the Nepdlese Government, as well 

as to theGorkh4U forces operating in Kumaom that their communi> 

cations to the north should not be disturbed, for it was by this route 

only that they could correspond with their detachments in western 

Kumaon and Garhwal and with the seat of war on the right bank 

of the Ganges. Bat in the desperate state of the Gorkhali affairs 

at Almora the movement was a very unwise one, and although it 

would undoubtedly have been impossible for the enemy under any 

* To Mr. Oardaer, dated 1, ih May, 1( 15. 
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circomatAUcei to have delayed the fall of Almora much louge the 
reanlt of this expedition greatly helped to accelerate that event. 
Hastidal directed his march over the Kalraatiya range towards 
GfananAth, a monntain about Bfteeu miles north of Alinora between 
the valleys of the Kosi and the Sarjn, intending ajiparently to bold a 
position there, by help of which a communication could be main¬ 
tained ronnd the left of the British army posted at Hawaibdgb. 
The Gorkh&iis had been anxious to keep this movement secret, but 
the favonrable disposition towards us of the people of the country 
gave us such facilities for obiaining information that alt conceal¬ 
ment was impossible, and Colonel Nicolls was aware of what bad 
occurred very soon after Hastidal had left Almoro. He, at once, 
despatched a strong party of irregulars under Captain Butterfield 
to the western parganahs, to induce con6dence and obtain supplies 
and to counteract the manoeuvre of Hastidal. Major Patton was 
detached on the same evening (22i)l April) with seven companies 
of the 5th Native Infantry and five fiank companies under Captain 
Leys, and a body of irregulars altogether amounting to nine hun¬ 
dred men with a six'pounder and a mortar, and was sent up the 
Kosi from Kat5rmal to watch and if possible attack the force under 
Hastidal. The Qorkbfilis reached Gananath the day after they 
left Almora, but before they could properly establish themselves 
there they were attacked by the British. The first part of the 
ascent to Ganan&th is steep, but the upper parts of the mountain 
slope down gently in broad grassy lawns, with more level ground 
than we commonly find on the rugged ridges of the Him&laya. A 
little to the south of the temple of Gananuth, in one of the beautiful 
turfy glades among the pino-groves, the Gorkh^li and the British 
forces met on the evening of the 23rd April. The contest was a short 
one Hastidal was killed by a musket ball in the temple and bis fall 
was the signal for the ftight of the Gurkbalis. Our loss in this brilliant 
action was only two sepoys killed and Ensign Blair and twenty- 
five sepoys wountbcl. The enemy lost both Hastidal and Jairokha 
Sard&r and tliiny-two-sepoys killed, whilst the number of the 
wounded is unknown, for many of them perished on their way 
back to Almora atid many others dispersed and never reached that 
place. The British, leaving a small detachment at Gaoandih, 
»ToC. laG.,Mib Airil, 187S. 
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returoed the next day to Katarmal. "In Hastidal Chauntra,” writes 
Mr. J. B. Fraser, " the enemy lost a most valuable active and enter* 
prising officer and a man whose character was particularly amiable. 
He was uncle to the reigning prince of Nep41 and his talents and 
virtues were worthy of his high descent. With the sentiments 
which a brave man ever entertains for a noble and worthy enemy, 
Colonel Nicolls, in his official despatch, paid a most handsome and 
feeling tribute to his memory.** 


Colonel Nicolls seemed determined to lose no time in follow¬ 


ing up his success, which the death of Hastidal rendered a very 
important one, and on the 25th April he put his troops in motion 
to attack Aluiora. The main body of the Corkhilis, under the 


Attack on Almora. 


command of Angat Sirdar, was stationed a 
little above the village of Pdndekhola on 


the ridge called Sitoli, about two miles west of Almora between 


the town and the Kosi; a detachment nnder Ch6mn Bhandtiri 


was posted on the Kalmatlya bill to protect the right flank of 
the position ; and the remainder of their force was stationed at 
Almora under the command of the Chauntra Bam Sdh himself. 


At one p. M. on the 25th April Colonel Nicolls moved with 
the greater part of his force against the Sitoli position, where the 
Gorkh&US had thrown np breast-works and stockades. Colonel 
Nicolls had intended to establish a battery within range of the first 
stockade and had taken up ground for the purpose, but seeing bis 
men confident and ready for the attack, he ordered the two first 
stockades to be taken by assault which was well carried out by 
Captain Faithful and the first battalion of the 4th Native Infantry. 
The irregular infantry under Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner then 
advanced by a parallel ridge and diverging near the sninmit easily 
possessed themselves of the three remaining breast-works on the 
Sitoli ridge. In the meantime, fifty men of the 4th Regiment occu¬ 
pied a small breast-work on the left and the entire regiment event¬ 
ually halted on the ridge itself, whilst Captain Leya with the flank 
battalion pursued the retreating enemy. Finding five different 
roads, the British advanced along each until they possessed the 
stockade leading to Kaimatiya and thus cnt off all communications of 
the enemy in that quarter. .The GorkhMis fought with their usual 
determination and courage, but they were driven from every point 
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ant) compelled to retreat into the town of Almora, followed closely 
by the British force. Colonel Nicolls established his head-qnartere 
fvr the night at Pokharkhdli about half a mile north of the fori of 
Almora^ and the troops were encamped close to the town, and on 
the bill called Haridungari above Pokharkh4li. About 11 P.u. in 
the same night, the enemy made a vigorous attempt to recover the 
ground he had lost. The detachment posted on Kalmatiya^ under 
the command of Obamu Bhandari descended from the ridge and 
attacked the British position on the north, while at the same time 
the garrison of L4lmandi hearing the noise of musketry made a 
sortie from Almora on the opposite side. The attack on the north 
was at first successful. The Gorkhdlis carried our most northern 
post, though stockaded and held by Lieutenant Costly and a detach¬ 
ment of the 4th Native Infantry. One hundred men of the flank 
battalion of the same regiment under the command of Lieutenants 
Brown and WinBeld were instantly despatched to the assistance of 
the party, and Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner, who happened to be 
with Colonel Nicolls at the time, led in person a company of his 
irregulars to the spot. By the promptness and gallantry of the 
supports the position was recovered, and though the Gorkhdlis again 
charged our troops two or three times, they were always repulsed. 
The less on both sides during this conflict was very considerable, for 
the enemy came on with great determination and was only defeated 
after a hard struggle. During this time the sortie from the Almora 
side took place and a violent attack was made upon our most 
advanced position in that quarter. The enemy came up to the 
very wall of the stockade, which they attempted to cross, though 
it was nearly six feet high ; the one or two who succeeded, however, 
fell dead within. These assaults and skirmishes continued during the 
whole night, ocoasioning great loss on both sides and on the British 
side the death of a promising young officer, Lieutenant Taply. 

Natives of Knmaon who were present at the time declare how- 

Almora uke probably with truth, that a 

considerable part of our Joss on the occasion 
was caused by the fire of our own men, in the confusion which was 
caused by the firat snccessfnl attack of the Gorkhdiis. Our loss in 
killed and wounded on the 25th amounted altogether to two hundred 
t Commooly esUed by the Enropeui oommoaity of Altaero, Koliuioib. 
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and eleven men*' The next morning, the advanceJ post was pushed 
forward to witliin seventy yards of the fort of Almora and the mortar 
batteries which had been placed in position during; the night shelled 
the enceinte with such good effect that numbers of the garrison o^iuld 
be seen leaving the fort by a wicket on its eastern side. The advanced 
post considered too easily that tlie fort had been evacuated and en¬ 
deavoured to enter by the same door, but were met by the garrison, 
who obliged them to retreat. The artillery fire was continued until 
about 9 A.M., when the Chaunfra sent a letter under a flag of truce, 
supported by a letter from Captain Hearsay, requesting a sus|)ension 
of hostilities and offering to treat for the evacuation of the province 
on the basis of the terms offered' to the Chauntra several weeks 
previously by Mr. Gardner. Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was depu¬ 
ted to hold a personal conference with Bam Bah, and on the follow¬ 
ing day the negociation was brought to a close by the conclusion 
of a convention under which the Gorkbklis agreed to evacuate the 
province and all its fortified places. It was stipulated that they 
should be allowed to retire across the Kali with their guns, arms, 
military stores, and private property, the British providing them 
with the necessary supplies and carriage. 

The convention for the evacuation and surrender of Kumaon 
was signed at Almora on the 27th April, 1815 by tho Hon’ble 
£. Gardner, Bam S&h, Cb&mu Bhanddri and Jasmadan Tbdpa, and 
as a pledge for the due fulfilment of the conditions, the fort of 
LAlmandi, erected on the site now occupied by fort Moira, was, the 
same day, surrendered to the British under a royal salute and 
Captain Hearsay was released. The officers in command of the 
several Gorkhali detachments in Kumaon and Garhwnl who were 
under the authority of Bam Sah were ordered to give up their 
posts. On the 25th April, Bam and his Sardkrs paid a com¬ 
plimentary visit to Mr. Gardner and Colonel Hicolls and were 
received in Colonel Nicolls’ tent under a salute of nineteen guns. 
The visit w’as returned the next day and the same evening Jasmadan 
Thkpa, on the part of Bam Sdh, came with an open letter requesting 

* On this point exact information is not obtainable as the whole of the 
military correipondence and records of the period belonging to tlie station atafl! 
ofllcn at Almora were about ten years ago burned as waste paper—a fate which 
is grndnaliy orcrt.'iking all the records in the country that are at ail worth 
preservation. See further Fraser’s Journal, p. 46, and Prinsep's Transaetions, I., 
166. 
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that it might be forwarded to Amar Singh Th&pa, Ranjor Singh 
and the other Sard&rs at Jaitliak and NfthaOi against whom QeneraJ 
Oohterlonj was then acting, informing them of the events Uiat 
had taken place in Kumaun and advising them to endeavour to 
obtain for themselves similar conditions and to withdraw their 
forces from the western hills to the east of the Ruli. The letter^ 
was signed by Bam S&h and the other Gorkliali leaders at Almora 
and is so interesting as containing the Gorkhsili account of the war 
that I give it here in full;— 

'* On the SSnd an action waa fouKht on Ganan&tb kd danda. Ilaatidal and 
Jairokha Kdzi with nine aepoya were killed ; others were wounded. The enoiux 
Icat a captain and some men. The enemy’s force was at Kat&rmal with de¬ 
tachments at Siihi Deri and Dhamna ; 2,600 men were in a stockade on the 
Fatbpur hill and our communications with Bageswsr were threatened. So I sent 
my brother Uastidal to Ganandth. By his death and that of Jairokha the enemy 
acquired confidence, but I disposed of the troops to the best advantage. On 
Tuesday the SSth the enemy, consisting of the Europeans in front followed by 
the battalions, the mortars on eight elephants, advanced in succession to tho 
asaaiilt of Sitoli. Intimation was sent me by Captain Angst. 8o I sent the 
Bfaawdni Bakhs’ company, with the exception of a single patti tor my own pro¬ 
tection, to his support. 1 was unable to send more witliout weakening Kangclu’s 
poet at Ldlmandi and Charu Lckh. Our men were unable to withstand their 
volleys of 1,000 musketry and were obliged to abandon their defences. Nar Sdh 
Cliauntra with a supply of ammunition proceeded in another direction and exerted 
himself to the utmost; but for one musket of mine twenty of theirs rained showers 
«f bullets upon us : it was impossible to withstand their fire. 

The enemy pursued us into the town. I then determined to defend the £ >rts 
of L&lmandl and Nanda Devi. In the meantime the officers and Captain Angat 
in a litter arrived by the lower road. I ordered a charge of 30 men sword in hand, 
but the enemy took post in the temple of Dip Chand and kept up an incessant 
fire of shells upon the fort. I ordered Bhandiri K4zi to collect the force on 
Kalmatiya and make an attack at night on the hill above M&tal Devi called 
Hariddngari; in this affair the enemy had a lieutenant and 98 men killed and wo 
gained the position, though with the loss of Subahdur Znbar Adhikdri and Mastrdm 
Thipa. About 20 minutes after, a battalion under Lieutcnant-Colonci Gardner 
and other Europeans arrived and renewed the action and Sirdar Ransdr Karki 
with jamadars, and 45 gallant gentlemen, were killed and scarcely any escaped 
unwounded on either side. Colonel Gardner and Colonel Nicoils’ brother were 
wounded. I ordered reinforcements to advance under Jasmadan Thdpa, but 
some of the men ran away and others showed symptoms of following, so tlic re¬ 
inforcement did not advance. 'The firing continued all night. In the morning 
the remains of the Bhanddri’s force retired to Sintoli and the enemy returned 

* it was forwarded to General Ochterlony, who communicated its contents 
to the Gorkh&ll leader at Malaun. Government to Ochterlony, dated 12tb May, 
1816. 
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toward* the Ihri, recommencing a briak flic from the trenches which waa main* 
talned for fix hours on both aides, but with the addition of atonca on ours. Tlie 
■MrtaiB nerer oeaaed firing an inatsnt night and day, and men and women and 
were oxpoaed to the fire. Captain Hesraey adTised ua to carry off the 
magazine and effects of the Baja. I replied that if anything could be saved it 
Would be well, and I requested him to apply for a cessation of hostilities. In 
the meantime, I sent to Chamn Bhsndari, and we four had a consultntion on the 
state of affairs. We considered that we hod a large stock of ammunition here, 
bat the soldiers of the levies were altogether useless, and when thasa you have 
cherished betray you in the season of distress, wliat is to be done? The genuine 
GorkhAlis alone proved themselves of service, and the Baradars (chiefs) only were 
to be depended on. On this 1 refiected that wc ought not to suffer the power and 
wealth of onr master to be reduced or dispersed, and determined on sending to 
Mr. Gardner and having a conference. On inquiry of Mr. Gardner what wci c the 
canan of the present quarrel, he replied that the murder of tlic Tahsildar in 
B&twal bad given deep offence to the Governor-General, on which account he bad 
made immense preparations. At present he anticipated no benefit from a i econci* 
Uatioh with os, bat if our differences can be adjusted on certain conditions, it is 
weiL * Betire beyond the KAli and write to your Government to request that an 
accredited agent may be cent with full powers to the Governor-General.' 1 have 
aeeordingly written and matters are now In train of adjustment and now friendly 
Intereonrse is established between the Englibh and Gorkhslis. Do you therefore 
retire from the west with your army. We are going to the eastern side of the 
Bill, and yon ought to pat an end to the war and conciodo terms of peace with 
General Oehteriony. Bring yonr army and military stores with yon. We will 
then in conjunction address onr Government, recommending a vakil be 
sent to the Governor-General to settle the bosiness.’* 

A proclamation was now issued by Mr. Gardner declaring that the 
proTince of Kumaon was attached to the British Provinces, call- 
Mr. Gardner has civil t;he principal people of the country 

to repair to Almora, and inviting the inha¬ 
bitants to return to their homes and to their ordinary ocenpa- 
tions.‘ On the 30th April the Gorkhalis commenced their march 
and on the 14th May they crossed the KMi at Jhul-gh4t into 
Doti, according to the terms of the agreement that had been en¬ 
tered into. No opposition was offered by any of the Gorkhali 
detachments in other parts of the province ; they were all included 
in the convention entered into by Bam S4h, and most of them 
followed him into Doti. The two principal posts which the Gor- 
kh&lls had possessed in western Kumaon were the forts of Naithd- 
na, in Pdli, on the left bank of the Rdmganga; and Lohba twelve 
pailes further north, a little within the border of Garhwdl. In 
' From Government, dated 9rd Afay, ]81S. 
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each of these forts there were about one hundred and fifty men. 
Kaithana was evacuated after the fall of Almora before any special 
demand had been made for its surrender. Lohba was reduced 
the people of the country, who had been supplied with ammuni¬ 
tion by Mr. Gardner. They succeeded in cutting off the water of 
the garrison, and compelled it to evacuate the fort on the 22ud of 
April, four days before the fall of Almora. The Qorkhdlis attribu¬ 
ted the insurrection of the districts near Lohba to the influence 
of Harak Deb Josbi. This was the only quarter where the inhabi¬ 
tants took any very active means to expel the Qorkhdlis, although 
they were everywhere most anxious for the success of the British 
enterprise. No resistance was offered by any of the Gorkh&li detach¬ 
ments in Garhw&l, and the whole of that district fell into our hands 
without the slightest opposition after the fall of Almora. A force 
marched to Srinagar from the west, after the settlement of affairs 
in that quarter, but nothing occurred which called for any military 
operations or which demands any moro particular notice here. 
The Hon*ble E. Gardner was directed by tbe Governor-General to 
assume the office and titlo of Commissioner for the affairs of 
Rumaon and Agent to the Governor-General on the 8rd of May, 
1815, and Mr. G. W. Traill was appointed his assistant on the 8th 
July. Colonel Nicolls with a force, accompanied by Mr. Gardner, 
proceeded to Ohampdwat immediately after Bam Sah commenced 
his march, and in that place Mr. Gardner turned his attention to 
civil affairs. The treaty by which Rumaon was ceded to the Bri¬ 
tish was not, however, concluded till the 2nd December, 1815, and 
was not ratihed until the 4th March, 1816. 


Peace with Nepftl. 


During the interval between the fall of Almora and the 

ratification of the treaty with Nep&l the 
Rdli river formed the eastern boundary. In 
the meantime Mr. Gardner was instructed to inquire whether the 
acceptance of this boundary in any future negotiations with 
Eatbm&ndu would secure the trade with Tibet by the passes across 
the Himalaya from any interference of the Gorkhdlis, and should 
it appear that any frontier beyond the S&rda in the part where it 
approaches the snowy range should be required for this purpose, 
the extent of it should be defined, so that its cession might be 
provided for. Similarly he was to ascertain what extension to the 
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westward would be advisa'ble with a TicFW to the tranquillity of the 
new province, so that on the re-establishroent of any of the fonner 
Bajos, provision might be made for that purpose. Opportunity 
was also taken of the presence of l^m S4h in Doti to ascertain 
the views of the Nepdlese Djarbar with regard to peace. As has 
been shown already, he belonged to the peace party, which was 
opposed to the war party, headed by the Th&pas, blit had not 
joined in the invitation given by the ruler of Bep&l to Qurn Qajr6j 
Misr to proceed to Kathmdndu with a view of opening a negoti- 
ation for peace with the British authorities. Mr. Gardner was 
informed that should the Nepdles? Government choose Bam Sdh 
as their agent to conduct these negotiations, Lord Hastings would 
intrust to him the delicate task of representing the British. Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Gardner had accompanied the Gorkhdiis on their march 
into Doti as far as Jhdl ghdt, and he confirmed the account of the 
disposition of Bam Sdh and the anxiety felt by him that he should 
be the means of communication between the court of Nepdl and 
the British. Bam Sdh iirged that if the negotiations fell into the 
hands of the Ehasiyas, as the Thdpas were termed, not only could 
there bo no real peace, but that death or exile awaited him and all 
others who belonged to the party of the Raja.* The correspond¬ 
ence shows that the British were inclined to afford to Bam Sdh 
and the party he represented all the support they could derive 
from a knowledge of the favourable disposition of our Government 
towards them, and that should it be necessary for them to occupy 
Doti for themselves, they might rely on our assistance and 
co-operation. The expediency of limiting our direct support, in 
the first instance to the assurance of our entire sympathy with 
the party, was based on the belief that any other mode of render¬ 
ing that support would be inconsistent with general principles of 
policy and could not conduce to the attainment of the particular 
object in viewl A public declaration to the Gorkhdli Government 
of our desire to negotiate with Bam Sdh, to the exclusion of any 
other agent, would naturally excite suspicion of a secret under¬ 
standing with him founded on his presumed readiness to make 
greater sacrifices of the interests of his Government in order to 
conciliate our good will than any other individual or party, A very 

' To Mr. Gardner, dated 17tb. I9th. and Slat May, and from him doted Stb 
Jane, UiC, alter o pereonal Interriew vitJi Jiam Sib on ibeae matters. 
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powerful and plausible handle would thus have been given to his 
enemies for preventing him getting the negotiations into his hands, 
and should they succeed, we should not only have unnecessarily 
excited their opposition and ill-will but have made Bam Sah’s 
position extremely dangerous. The knowledge obtained by Bam 
S&h of our real disposition would enable him and his adherents 
to take advantage of the circumstance in disposing the Raja to 
emancipate himself from the Thdpas, who by their violent measures 
had brought on the war, and to seek the aid of his own near 
relatives, whose pacific counsels would have averted the war and 
might yet save his Government from min. 

As to the occupation of Doti by Bam S&h the British bad no 
hesitation in offering their assistance. So long as hostilities con¬ 
tinued between the two states, it was right to use every effort to 
reduce the means and circumscribe the territories of the Qorkh41is 
and to support a rebellion in Doti was perfectly consistent with the 
acknowledged principles of public honor and the practice of belli¬ 
gerent states. But it was distinctly stated that it was for Bam 
6&h himself to consider whether, by taking this step, he promoted 
his own security and increased his chance of recovering his ascen¬ 
dancy in Nepil. So far as British interests were concerned, the 
.presence of an independent state on our eastern frontier ruled by 
a chief well disposed towards us and necessarily relying upon uafbr 
support would have been eminently advantageous. Accordingly 
Mr. Gardner was instructed to convey to Bam S&h the assurance 
that it would afford the greatest gratification to the British if he 
were empowered by the Baja to conclude terms of peace, and that 
in the event of his finding it necessary to break with the Darb&r 
to secure himself from persons seeking his destruction or to oppose 
the usurping faction who. were ruining the states for their own 
selfish purposes, he might rely on the aid of the British Govern¬ 
ment, who would guarantee to him and to his family the indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty of Doti and any other territory which he might 
acquire, and promise was given that provision should be made for 
this pnrpose in any treaty entered into with Nep&l. At the same 
time it was to be clearly understood that the views of Bam 8&h 
should primarily be directed towards concluding a peace, and that 
when pledging our assistance towards maintaining him in Doti, 
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it was not to be done so as to tempt him, by the opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring an independent sovereignty, into conduct contrary to his 
duty to his prince and country. His seizure of Doti woold doubt¬ 
less cause a continuance of the war which, whilst ruinous to Nep&l, 
would also prove inconvenient to British interests. The offer of 
assistance in conquering Doti was therefore made in such a way 
as to render it less preferable than aid in resisting the machina¬ 
tions of the Thdpa party and restoring the influence of the Raja by 
promoting peace, but was still held out as an ultimate resource 
should occasion arise. 


Qajrdj Misr, the guru of the‘late Raja Ran Bahddur S&h, 
was at this time at Benares and was invited by the reigning 
Raja and Bbfm Sen Th^pa to Nep4L During the time, of his 

„ . .... influence he was always favourable to the 

Oajrsj Misr. u l *• j i j • 

British connection and was employed in 

the negotiations conducted both by Major-General Kirkpatrick 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Knox and had always professed his desire 
and ability to conclude terms of peace and accomplish the sub¬ 
version or at least the limitation of the power of the Tb&pas. 
With these designs he proceeded to Katbmdndu, after being apprised 
generally of the terms on which peace would be granted. As there 
was reason to think that the views of this person and those of 
Bam S6h were, in the main, the same, it was suggested to the 
latter that it would be well if they could unite their interests for 
the promotion of their mutual advantage. 

On the 15th May, 1815, Ainar Singh Tbapa surrendered to Ge- 

Operations to the west neral Ocbterlony, and I shall now complete 
of the Jumna, brief account of the campaign in the 

western hills. In Bahar and Gorakhpur nothing new was attempt¬ 
ed, and it is therefore only necessary to refer to the operations 
before Jaithak and Ndhan. After the unsuccessful attack on 
Jaithak of the 27th December, General Martindell, notwithstand¬ 


ing the immense numerical superiority of his force, made no fur¬ 
ther attempts worth recounting to dislodge the enemy. Miserable 
vacillation and utter want of all enterprise or judgment constitute 
the history of the siege of Jaithak. At the end of March it was 
determined to blockade the place, but it held out until its fall was 
brought about by the successful operations of General Ocbterlony, 
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of which some account must now be given. It has already been 
stated that Amar Singh had been compelled towards the end of 
January to establish himself in the fortified position of Malaun, 
and to concentrate there the greater part of bis forces.-. But, not> 
withstanding the indefatigable exertions of General Ochterlony 
and bis officers, it was not until the middle of April that after all 
the detached forts had been reduced, in which Amar Singh had 
left small garrisons, the final preparations could be made for the 
attack on Malaun itself. On the 15th April General Ochterlony 
ordered an attack to be made on Deothal, a high point within the 
enemy’s position. After a desperate struggle, which was renewed 
on the following day, Deothal remained in the possession of the 
British. We lost in these operations seven officers and three 
hundred and forty-seven men killed and wounded. The loss of 
the Gorkhdlis on the second day alone was said to have exceeded 
five hundred men, and among them was Bhakti'Thipa, one of 
their most distinguished officers. A road by which heavy guns 
could be transported to Deothal was now constructed, and batteries 
were raised against Malaun itself. 

But it had now become evident to all that the Gorkh&lis must 
very soon cease to offer any further resistance to the progress of 
the British arms. The occupation of Kumaon had cut off all 
hope of relief and had made retreat impossible, even if the 
vigilance and the superior forces of General Ochterlony could have 
been evaded, and most of the Gorkh41i Sarddrs were desirous of 
making terms before it was too late. But Amar Singh refused to 
listen to any proposals of accommodation. There was little sub¬ 
ordination of rank in the GorklAli army and most of the superior 
officers abandoned Malaun with their men, leaving Amar Singh to 
the fate which he seemed determined to suffer. At last, when he 
had only two hundred men remaining, he agreed to the terms that 
had been offered by the British General, and on the 15 th of May, 
he signed a convention agreeing to deliver up the forts of Malign 
and Jaitbak and the whole country between Kumaon and the 
Satlaj. The Gorkhali troops were permitted to march through the 
plains to the east of the K&li, retaining their private property, but 
without arms. An exception to this last stipulation was made in 
favor of the small force under Amar Singh’s personal command. 
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who, ** in consideration,” to use the words of the convention,' '* of 
the high rank and character of K&zi Amar Singh Tbipa, and of 
the skill, bravery and fidelity with which he has defended the 
country committed to his charge,” were permitted to march out 
with their arms and accoutrements, their colours, and two guns. 
A similar favour was granted to two hundren men under Banjor 
Singh, the brave defender of Jaithak. "Thus,” writes Prinsep, 
" the campaign, which in January promised nothing but disaster, 
finished in May by leaving in the possession of the British the 
whole tract of hills from the Gh&gra,to the Satlaj.” 


We shall now briefly sketch the progress of the negotiations 
. , , which ultimately led to peace with Nepfil, 

' ^ and perhaps no better example could be 

had of the intricate nature of diplomatic communications in the 
East than the volumes of correspondence on this subject disclose. 
In order to prepare Mr. Gardner for the possibility of bis being 
intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace through Bam S&h, 
a draft treaty was transmitted to him with the instructions of 
Government, which were, briefly, the renunciation of all the points 
in dispute between the two Governments antecedent to the war, 
the cession of territory as an indemnification for the expenses of 


the war and '^ecunty for all persons who aided the British during 
the hostilities.* Very shortly afterwards’ information of the 
arrival of Gajrfij Misr in Colonel Bradshaw’s camp with power tO' 
conclude a treaty on behalf of the Nepilese Government was 
received, and Mr. Gardner was informed that, however much it was 
desirous that the negotiations should be concluded through Bam 
S&h, it would not be wise for the British Government to refuse to 


receive an accredited i^ent apparently authorised to treat with H 
after so frequently expressing its willingness to come to an under* 
standing. If, therefore, Oajr&j Misr's powers and instructions 
were such as to enable him to make the cessions of territory which 
the‘British were entitled and resolved to demand, Lientenant- 


> Based on instraetloni oonvejed toGesersl Oehterloor, dated ISth Hay, ISIS. 
* To Mr. Oaidner, dated ISfh Maj, ISIS. */&&, SMi Jnna and rn^r 

d a ted 17th Janet Bradshaw to Qovemment, dated SSth Mi^, ISIS. Gajrij lliar, 
however, bvoo^t no propoeltioDa whatever from the Government of Nepil, 
which 1^ the terms of peace entirely to the fcneroeity of the British Gorem- 
mmL They rellad still, it would seem, on the hope excited by pcet f(»bearaaee 
and appaarad not to sea the naeessity for the aaevifloa of taititosy which thadr 
vidCBOc had provokad the British (o exact. 
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Colonel Bradshaw wai authorised to treat with him. At the same 
time means were taken to insure the safety of Bam S&h and the 
security of his interests, and it was still determined to support 
him in the independent possession of Doti, if he should so resolpe 
under the disappointment of his other views. His decision on this 
point, too, admitted of no delay, since if peace were once signed, the 
British could not give open or secret aid to the attempts of any 
subject of the Nep&l State against the interests of that. State, amd 
the approach of Amar Singh and the troops from the westward 
would also preclude any attempt on Doti after their arrival. Ho 
choice, therefore, remained to Bam S4h between an immediate 
declaration of his independence accompanied by the necessary 
measures for securing it and a determination to preserve his alle¬ 
giance to whatever party ruled in Nep&l and await the course of 
events. Authority was given to move a British force into Doti to 
support Bam S4h and Mr. Gardner was instructed " not to urge 
him to the adoption of either measure, but leave him to his free 
choice, assuring him that, whatever it may be, the British Govern¬ 
ment would continue to regard him as its friend and well-wisher." 


Lieutenent-Colonel Paris Bradshaw was also directed to ap¬ 
prise Qajr&j Misr fully of the intentions of the British Government, 
that, amongst other stipulations, it insisted on the Nep&l Darbar 
Initrncilons to Colo- giving up all claims to the country west pf 


vel Bvadahaw. 


theKdIi; further,that the British Government 


having authorised its agents in the course of the war to enter into 
engagements with certain chiefs and tribes, subjects of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Nepal, the Raja of Nepdl should recognise and respect 
any treaties and engagements which might have been formed 
previous to the conclusion of the treaty and the Baja should 
engage to make any further cession of territory as might be 
necessary to enable the British Government to fulfil any engage¬ 
ment which its agents might have contracted.' This stipulation, 
though inconvenient and likely to give rise to the apprehension 
that a compliance with it would bind the Raja to ruinous and 
unknown concessions, was necessary to provide for the possible 


* Other itipnletion^ d H eo eloeely connected with Kumeon affaire were the 
oesalon of the Tarii along the whole line of frontier, the oession of certain lands 
to the Sikkim Rnjo, wlio had sided us, and thi reception of a Resident and escort at 
Kathmdndu itself. 
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eyent of Bani S6k’« wtshiog to establish himself iu Doti. At the 
same time it was agreed that a list of the chiefs and tribes 
referred .to should be furnished before the treaty was presented 
for ratification. 

In the meantime Bam S&h declared it possible that Bhim 

Straggle between par- ^ho then held the principal place 

tiea in Nep&i. amongst the advisers of the Kaja of Nep&l, 

would enter into his views and unite with him against the extreme 
part 7 led by Amar Singh, and in furtherance of a project for 
this purpose communicated,' by, his brother Budrbir S&h, with 
Qajr6j Misr. The British Government approved of this union, 
but declinod to take any active part in the political struggle 
between the parties, merely allowing its sympathies to be known. 
It also expressed again its willingness to treat with any duly 
accredited agent on the only basis that could be admitted, that 
it should be in a position to fulfil to the letter its promises to Bam 
84h and his brother if, by being driven to extremities^ they should 
be compelled to seek their safety by throwing off their allegiance to 
the government of Nepdl.* Gajraj Misr, however, declared that his 
authority did not extend to the acceptance of terms like those pro¬ 
posed by Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw and negotiations’ were at 
onee brdken off and orders issued not to renew them in the same 
quarter until Bam SAh had an opportunity of trying to obtain the 
management of these affairs in his own hands. Although justly in¬ 
censed at the tenor of a communication made by Bam Sih which was 
calculated to lead the Kaja of NepAl to believe that the British 
Government was encouraging a double negotiation, it was deemed 
expedient to allow Bam Snh an opportunity of securing his own 
position and so relieve the British from the irksome task of sup¬ 
porting him in the occupation of Doti. It is but justice to say 
that all this time both Bam Sah and his brother agreed with Mr, 
Gardner' that the seizure of Doti could only be looked upon as 
a last resource when the lives of themselves and their adherents 
were in jeopardy, and towards the end of June® they formally 
announced their relinqui-shment of all designs upon Doti as without 

* Oiren in letter of Bradehi w to Governnieot, dated S9th June, 

*To Mr. Gardner, date! 16tti J une, ISIS. > Ibid., S7th June, 

* To Governn-.jnt, dated ath and lOth June, 1916. * dal^ 

StrJ, June, ISIS. 
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seriously involving their connections now scattered throughout 
Nef al, they had not the means for taking such a decisive step, and 
instead thereof they declared thek intention, should occasion arise, 
to seek a refuge in our territory. This decision of tho Chauntras 
relieved the British from considerable emborrassment and removed 
what was thought to be one of the great impediments to negotiation. 


Bam Shh was now intrusted with powers to negotiate a peace 


The Nep&lese Tari'i. 


by the Nep&l darbdr on the basis of the 
cession of all the country west of the K&li. 


The Tar^i was, however, to be retained, since without it, thny 


averred, the Hill state could not exist. He communicated their views 


to Mr. Gardner, who assured him that the cession of the Tarit 


formed an essential pai*t of the only conditions on which the 
British Government were determiued to insist.^ Bam Sdh again 
urged that the Tarai was the only valuable part of the Nepal pos¬ 
sessions, and that were it given over, the mere hills that remained 
would not be worth stipulating for. That were this point insisted 
on by the Riitisli Government, a popular war would arise in which 
every subject of NepM would engage. Hitherto many of the chief 
people had kept aloof through party feelings and disapprobation 
of the war in which the Thdpa party had involved them, but no 


st)caer should it be known that we insisted upon the cession of the 
whole of the Tardi than all party faction would be forgotten in the 
general cause and every one would unite for the common defence; 
that, notwithstanding all his obligations to the British Government 
he would be compelled to resist the cession to the utmost. The 
feelings of the entire population of Nepdl coincided with the views 
expressed by Bam S&h, and had we known, as we did know after¬ 
wards, that the lowlands were so essential to the prosperity of the 
hills as a winter pasturage for the catlle and as a place where a 
second harvest could easily be raised and gathered, there is little 
rloubt but that the concession subsequently made would have now 
been granted. At the same time it was necessary to inflict some 
permanent punishment on these people who had, hitherto, consi¬ 
dered themselves invincible, and with the imperfect information 
then procurable it was diflSctilt to estimate accurately the relative 
importance of the demands made. Negotiations of all kinds were 


'To Gorernment, 4 th to 15th Ju?y ; 
1815. 


from Qororooient, dated SSad Jutj, 
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now broken off, a result that must have been expected as the trans¬ 
fer of the arrangements for peace could only have occurred frora 
a hope that Bam S^h would be able to obtain better terms than 
Gajraj Misr. The difficulty now remained that any departure 
from the terms laid down might be construed into an acknowledg¬ 
ment of weakness and merely provoke fui-ther aggression, but even 
this danger the Government were ready to risk if by so doing a 
satisfactory peace could be concluded. 

The assertion that the Gorkhtlli chiefs and soldiery were, in a 
Frepatations for renew- great measure, dependent on the Tarai for 
dl <jf war. considerable part of their means of sup¬ 

port was confirmed from other quarters and their repugnance to 
the cession of that tract began to bo understcod. The British 
Government therefore declared itself disposed to consult, so far as 
paramount considerations of public interests would admit, the 
feelings and interests of the chiefs and declared its readiness on 
the Tarai being absolutely ceded by the Mepalcse to assign a limit¬ 
ed portion of the lands in jdj{r to a certain number of chiefs to 
the value of between tv/o or three lakhs of rupees, or grant them 
pensions in lieu of the land to the same amount. The value of 
the Tarai formed no part of the considerations which induced the 
British Government to insist on its cession as a condition prece¬ 
dent to the establishment of peace. During the time that they 
held it they found its management exceedingly difficult, the popu¬ 
lation scanty and the climate unhealthy. They, however, hoped 
that by the complete severance of the interests of the lowland and 
the hills, there would be no opportunity in future for .encroachments 
and quarrels, such as those that led to the present war, and further 
directed our officers to limit the demand to the Tarai between the 
K4U and the Gandak or SaJigram river and whatever portions 
were actually in our possession at the time. In the meantime, it 
was thought advisable to prepare for a campaign at the earliest 
practicable period of the ensuing season and to make every ar¬ 
rangement for conducting it in such a manner os to thoroughly 
humble the spirit of the enemy. Major-General Ochterlony was 
appointed to command the force at Dinapur which was eventually 
intended to invade Nep&l itself. Colonel Nicolls was sent* to 

> To Mr. Gardner, dated SOth July, to Gorernment, dated 4th September, 
ISIS, and to Mi. Gardner, dated lOth February, 1816. 
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prepare for operations against Doti and the Bfitwal and Palpa fron¬ 
tier, whilst Lieutenant-Colonel J.W. Adams was given the command 
of the troops in Kumaon. Stores were collected at different points 
along the Kdli and the local battalions were ordered to hold them¬ 
selves in readiness for active service. Whilst tlieir preparations 
were going on Bam Sdh had an interview with Mr. Gardner in 
September, but as he had no extension of his powers to negoti¬ 
ate nothing was effected. Mr. Gardner informed Bam S4h that 
Gajrdj Misr had now obtained fresh and explicit instructions fVom* 
Nepdl and full powers to conclude a treaty on the basis laid down 
by the British Government,' and though the Nepal Government 
had shown that they had never any serious intention of concluding 
peace through his agency, the British Government would still 
resrard him as their well-wisher and friend. 

The events that followed have little bearing on the history of 

, . , Kumaon, but a brief sketch is necessary to 

Treaty conclaaed. i . » i • - , ., , 

conclude the. history of the war. Although 

the Gorkhulls agreed to yield the Tardi with the exception of the 
tracts of Baraparsa or Makwanpur, Bijipur and Mahotari Sabotari 
or Morang and the forests at the foot of the fiist range of hills, they 
still opposed the admission of a British Resident at Kathmdndu. 
The unwillingness of tlie Gorkhdlis to accede to the sacrifices de¬ 
manded from tliem was thus still very apparent, and it was not until 
the futility of all opposition was clearly shown that the Nepdlese at 
last gave in. Gajraj Misr, on the 2nd December, concluded a treaty 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Bradashaw, by which nearly the whole of the 
Tardi, the hill-cour.try to the west of the Kdli and the territories to 
the east of the Mechi which had formerly belonged to the Raja of 
Sikkim were ceded to the British Government. It was also stipu¬ 
lated that a British regiment should be received at Kathmdndu. 
It had been agreed that the treaty should be ratified by the Raja 
of Nepdl within fifteen days. But before this stipulation could 
be carried out the party who were still in favour of war, of which 
Amar Singh Thdpa was the leader, obtained the upper hand at 
Kathmdndu and the treaty remained unratified. Preparations 
were accordingly pu.shed on by both sides with vigour a renewal 

• To Mr. Gardner, dated 3rd September, from Mr. Gardner, dated 22Ba 
September, 18iS. ' 
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of hostilities and all doubt that a second campaign woaM be 
necessary was removed in the beginning of February, 1816 by 
a formal declaration on the part of the Qorkh&lis, through Qajiij 
Misr, that they intended to renew the war. The British army 
had already taken the field, and by the 10th February twenty 
thousand men under General Ochterlony had reached the Bichiya- 
koh or Choriya*ghat pass leading into the valley of Nep&l itself. 
On the same day* instructions were issued for the immediate 
assemblage of a force at Sitapur under Colonel Nicolls for the 
invasion of Doti. It was intended not only to occupy that district 
but, if circumstances permitted, to open up a communication with 
General Ochterlony to the east, and Mr. Gardner was deputed to 
accompany the force as Political Agent. Mr. Traill was intrusted 
with the conduct of the duties of the office of Commissioner of 
Kumaun, so far as they could nut be conveniently carried on by 
Mr. Gardner, and Colonel Adams was directed to hold himself and 
his forces at the disposal of Colonel Nicolls. But long before this 
force could reach the Tardi news* arrived from General Ojbterlony 
of the cessation of hostilities consequent on the ratification of the 
treaty of the 2od December, and I must now refer to the opera¬ 
tions whlph led to this desirable result. 

The Gorkhdlis had made most formidable preparations to 

Sacceg* due to Colonel ©Ppose the main body of the British by 
Ochterlony. erecting fortifications and stockadecon every 

route by which it seemed possible an army could advance. But 
General Ochterlony was more than a match for them even on 
their own ground. Taking a route through the hills which had 
been supposed utterly impossible, he completely turned by a 
bold and masterly movement the wliolo of the positions which 
the enemy had taken so much pains to fortify in the outer range 
of hills, and established himself at Makwdnpur, within twenty 
miles of Kathmdndu. At this point, the Gorkhilis attacked t&e 
British force on the 28th February, but they were com{detel|y 
defeated with a loss in killed and wounded of more than eight hun¬ 
dred men. The loss on our side was two officers and two hundred 
and twenty men. Whqp the -news of this defeat reached Katbm&ndu 

1 Covemtnent to Mr. Gardner, dated 10th Febrnsryt lilS. * Frcn 

Oentral Ochterlony, dated Makirinpur, 5th Mareb, ISIS | to Govcmnieiit, dated 
ISth i<«ra. 
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all idea of farther resistance was at once abandoned. Negoti¬ 
ations were immediately opened, the result of which was the rati¬ 
fication by the Baja of Nepal of the treaty which had been signed 
by Quru Gajrdj Misr in December and the final termination of the 
war. Part of the Tarai which under the treaty had been surren¬ 
dered to the British Government was subsequently^ restored to No- 
pdl as an act of conciliation towards the Gorkhnii chiefs who bad 
held lands in that quarter, the portion bordering on the Oudh froRL 
tier was handed over to the Nawab of Oudh, and a small strip lying 
between the Mechi and the Tista wns given to the Raja of Sikkim. 
It is to be hoped that our statesmen and our soldiers will not 
forget the lesson that was taught thcin in the Nepdiese campaign. 
It was sufficiently evident and it was admitted on ail hands at the 
time that in point of physical courage our native soldiers were 
altogether inferior to the Gorkhalis. This was clear not only at 
the more conspicuous failures of Kalanga and Jaithak but through¬ 
out the war. On the other hand, the admirable operations of 
General Ochterlony proved beyond a doubt that under proper 
management our sepoys were certain of success even in a country 
of most extreme difficulty to all natives of the plains and opposed 
to the bravest enemy that has ever met us in Asia. 


We shall now turn again to domestic politics and briefly note 


Byans boandary. 


the effect of the treaty of Makwanpur on 
the tract between the Tons and the Sarda. 


The whole of Kumaon became British territory and the only point 
in dispute was a small and unimportant tract to the north. By 
treaty the Kdli was made the boundary on the east, and this 
arrangement divided into two parts parganah By&ns, which had 
hitherto been considered as an integral portion of Kumaon as 
distinguished from Doti and Jumla. In 1817, the Nepdl Darbar,* 
in accordance with the terms of the letter of the treaty, claimed 
the villages of Tinkar and Changrn lying to the east of the K&li 
in parganah Byans, and after inquiry had shown that the demand 
was covered by the terms of the treaty possession was given to 


^ The b' nndariM were demarcatetl under the anperiatendence of the Hon’bie 


'• Oardner, onr Aral Kesidciit at Nepal. 
To Commissioner, dated 4th Feb., '17. 


Jrooi Captain Webb, 
To Qorerumenk 


„ 6th March, *17. 
„ nth Auflr., '17. 
SOth ditto. 


From Government, dated &th Sep,'17. 
To Resident, Nep4l, 20th ditto. 

From „ „ 10th Oct..'17. 
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Bam Sail, who was then Qovernor of Doti. But not satisfied with 
this advantage, the Nepalese clairae<i the villages of Kunti and 
Nabhi as also lying to the east of the Kdli, averring that the 
Kunti Yankti or western branch of the head-waters should bo con¬ 
sidered the main stream as carrying the larger volume of water. 
Captain Webb and others showed that the lesser stream flowing 
from the sacred fountain of Kalapani had always been recognised 
as the main branch of the Kdli and had in fact given its name to 
the river during its course through the hills. The Government 
therefore decided to retain both Nabhi and Kunti, which have 
ever since remained attached to British Byiins. 


In the year 1811, Sudarsan Sah had promised Major Hearsey 

to grant to him the Dehra Diin and taluka 
GarhwAI Affairs. /-.i i , , , ., 

Chandi, should he procure the restoration 
of the country then occupied by the Qorkhdlis. Major Hearsey 
now brought forward this claim, but it was rightly held by both 
the Raja and Government that, as the conditions precedent to the 
grant had not been fulfilled, Major Hearsey had no claim, legal or 
moral. Moreover, the Rija on receiving back a portion of his 
ancient possessions from the British expressly rejinquished his 
sovereign and proprietary rights in those tracts to the British Gov¬ 
ernment. At the termination of the war Sudarsan Sah was living 
in great poverty at Dehra, and as an act of clemency Mr, W. Fraser 
in I815,was authorised to hand over to the Raja the portions of Garh- 
wdl situated to the west of the Alaknanda with the express reserva¬ 
tion of the Dehra Diin and the parganah of Rawdiu lying between 
he Alaknanda and the Bhagirathi, and Mr. Fraser was directed to 
consult with Mr. Gardner as to the actual boundary which should 
be fixed with a view to control the route to Tibet by the passes 
available for commercial intercourse. In July, 1815, Mr. Fraser, 
in obedience* to the order of Government, had directed the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of the parganahs lying to the east of the Alaknanda 
as far as Rudrprayag and to the east of the Mand&kini, above 


* To Government, dated 4th Jannarjr, 1820t from Goremment, dated Sth No¬ 
vember, I8S4. 

» To Knmaon, dated iiat July, 'll. From Kiiniaon,dated l*lh Ang., ’i». 

j-jth Aug., *14. 8tR ct..'16. 

iiTtli ditto. 4th Mai oh.'16. 

„ „ „ *7tlrOct,'l5. I » •. «thJune,'16. 

At the name time, the conduct of tlie pnlltleal relatione with tho Baja of O irhwAI 
waa tvtruatcd to the Comuiiaaloner aa Agent to the Qoremor-Geiierai (,4-S-i6j. 
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that point to consider themselves under the authority of the Com¬ 
missioner of Kumaon. and henceforward this tract formed a portion 
of his jurisdiction. Mr. Gardner was too much occupied with his 
political duties to visit the western parganahs, and on Mr. G. W. 
Tiaill joining his appointment as Assistant Commissioner, he was 
deputed to Garhw&l to introduce the British authority in that 
province and to conclude a settlement of the land-revenue. Mr. 
Gardner subsequently took up the question of the western boundary 
and gave as Lis opinion that Raw^in should be handed over to the 
Raja of Garhwul and that the British should content themselves 
with the watershed of the Mandakini as their north-western bound¬ 
ary. Rawain comprised the comparatively barren and rocky country 
between N4gpur and Jaunsar B&war and included the head-waters 
of the Tons, the Jumna and Bh4girathi, an immense tract yielding 
only 12,000 Gorkhiili rupees a year, equivalent to about Rs. 5,000 
of our money. The inhabitants, too, were of a turbulent character, 
accustomed to plunder and disinclined to work. This, however, was 
considered a good reason by others for keeping the tract under the 
British Government. It was apprehended that the Raja would find 
much difficulty in preventing the inhabitants from plundering the 
pilgrims who passed through Raw4in to Gangotri and from making 
predatory incursions into the neighbouring districts as they were 
accustomed to do before they fell under the Gorkh4li Government, 
who only restrained them by severe measures. The task of punishing 
the robbers would then fall on the British Government, who might 
be obliged to establish a military force there for the purpose, 
and so interfere in its arrangements far more than if it were an 
integral part of the British dominions, and the people felt them¬ 
selves to be our subjects. The only question for decision was 
whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the tract, and it 
was ultimately resolved to permit him to attempt the manage¬ 
ment of Baw^in. In 1816 Mr. TrailR brought to the notice of 
Government the difficulty that might arise if more precise words 
were not used in defining the boundary. Although parganah 
Kdgpur was clearly intended to be included in the portion of 
territory retained by the British, the loose use of the Alaknanda 
and Mand4kini rivers as the eastern boundary in the negotiations 
> To Qovernment, dated 6th June, ISIS. 
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of the period would' have cut off some valuable portious of 
that parganali, including pattis Bdmsu, Maikhaada, and the 
mines near Dhanoli, which lay to the west of those rivers. In 
fact, in 1823, the F.aja laid claim lo the villages lying to 
the west of the Mandakini on these very grounds, but it was 
ruled that the term parganah N6gpur as used in the negotia¬ 
tions included all the sub-divisions then within its established 
limits. 

In 1818 we find Mr. Traill,* complaining of the disorderly 
state of the Rawain parganah. the inhabitants of which being 
relieved from the fear of both the tjorkhiilis and the British had 
taken to their old occupation of plundering the pilgrims to 
Gangotri and Kedarnath. The Raja was appealed to.in vain 
and declared himself wholly unable to punish the offenders 
When ho sent his own men against the Rawainis, the cultivators 
armed themselves and repelled his people by force, and when the 
Raja himself went sigaiu.st them, they fled into the neighbouiing 
territories, and he had not yet been able to collect a single rupee 
of revenue from the whole parganah. The real question at issue 
now was whether the Raja was able to maintain peace in the 
tract. The boundaries were then laid down as they now exist, 
for Rawayi was never taken back and was formally annexed 
to Tirhi in 1824. It was not until this time that a formal 
sanad under the sea! of the Supreme Government was conferred 
upon the Raja, for certain difficulties had arisen which required 
settlement. The Basuhr Raja laid claim* to the taluka of Undra 
Kunwar, although it had been included in the grant made to the 
Raja of Garhwal by Mr. Fraser referred to above. Again, Pitam S.^h, 
the uncle of the Raja, released from prison in Nepal through the 
good offif’es® of Mr. Gardner, claimed the zamindari right in the 
parganahs of Garhwal and the Dim ceded to the British by the 
Gorkh^lis on apparently no better ground than that of his being 
the next heir to the roj of Garhwal. His brother’s claim to a 
similar right had already been refused, and it was held that the 
renunciation by Sudarshan Sah of all claims of this kind on his 

> To Government, dafel lOih Julr, 1818. From Gorernment, dated 14 th 
Angust, ln)8 * To (Jo verummt, dated 4tli Jttnuar 7 , 1817. * To 

Go*eiuraent, dated i(th May, u.ti: inpi Government, dated 14th Auffuat. 
IbiS; Imm Goveruuent, (luted loth January, |817. Auguaj 
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acceptance of the territories restored to him by the British, as well 
as the previous conquest of the Gorkbulis, annulled ail subordinate 
contingent rights of other members of his family.^ By the terms 
of his sanad the Raja of Garhwdl is bound to give assistance and 
supplies when called on and to furnish facilities for trading in his 
country and the countries beyond, nor can he alienate or mortgage 
any portion of his teriitory without the consent of the British 
Government.® 

The administrative history under the British Government will 
_ , , fi'id its place under the notice of each dis- 

trict. The Ddn was first brought into 
order by Mr. Shore and Kumaon and Garliwiil by Mr. Traill. In 
fact,the administrative history of the Kumaon Division, as lemaiked 
by Mr. Whalley,® naturally divides itself into three periods— 
Kumaon under Traill, Kumaon under Batten, and Kumaon 
under Ramsay. The regime in the first period was essentially 
paternal, despotic, and personal. It resisted the centralising ten¬ 
dencies which the policy of the Government had developed. It 
was at the same time, though arbitrary, a just, wise and progres¬ 
sive administration. As characteristic of the man, his application 
for a copy of the Regulations in force in the plains, may be quoted, 
in which ho stated that as he found it necessary to draw up some 
code for the guidance of his subordinates and had not for six 
years received the Regulations in force in the plains, he should 
be glad of a copy to see whether there was anything in them 
which shonld suit the peculiar circumstances of his charge. Mr. 
Traill’s administration lasted from 1815 to 1835. On his depar¬ 
ture there followed an interval of wavering uncertainty and com¬ 
parative misrule. “ The system of government,” as was observed 
by Mr. Bird, “ had been framed to suit the particular character 
and scope of one individual,” or, as he might have said, had been 
framed for himself by that individual. “Traill left the province 
orderly, prosperous, and comparatively civilized, but his machinery 
was not easily worked by another hand. Tliere was no law, and the 
lawgiver had been withdrawn. The Board of Commissioners and 

'From Board, dated iPth August, ISIS : to Donrd, da'ed 3rd Hepteniber, ISIS, 
>inil nth September, ISIS: from Board, dated IIth September, ISIS, and :!5Ui 
September, ISIS. * Aitch. Treaties, II., 63. *L'iwn of the Non- 

Hegulaiion Provinces, p. I *. AUabahad, I87U; a valuable repository of foots 
regarding the adminUtrativo bistoijr of the bill dietricti. 
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the Qoveroment, wliicli had remained quiescent while the province 
was in the hands of an administrator of tried ability and equal to 
all emergencies, found it necessary to rc*assert their control and 
to lay down specific rules in matters that had hitherto boon left 
to the judgment of the Commissioner. Mr. Batten was then only 
Assistant Commissioner of Garhwal: but he was a man eminently 
qualified both by training and disposition to second the action 
of Government and to assist in the inauguration of the new era. 
His talents had already been recognized, and from this period he w.-.a 
consulted in every step, and it was his influence more than that of any 
single officer which gave its stamp and character to the period 
which I have distinguished by his name. Its duration covered 
the years 1836-56. It was marked in its earlier stage by an in¬ 
flux of codes and rules and a predominancy of official supervision 
which gradually subsided as Mr. Batten gained in influence, posi¬ 
tion and experience. Thus the second period glided insen.'iibly 
into the third, which, nevertheless, has a distinctive character of 
its own. In Sir Henry Bamsay’s administration wo see the two 
currents blended. The personal sw'ay and unhampered autocracy 
of the first era combining with the orderly procedure and observ¬ 
ance of fixed rules and principles which was the chief feature of 
the second." Foremost in every movement for the benefit of his 
charge, Sir Henry Ramsay has popularly received the title of King 
of Kumaon, and no more worthy representative of Her Imperial 
Majesty exists throughout Her wide domains. 

For the history of Kumaon under the British the materiaLs are 
ample and sufficient in themselves to form a volume full of inter- 

est and instruction. They show the means 
whereby a peculiar people, sunk in tho ut¬ 
termost depths of ignorance and apatl.y, the result of y ars of 
oppression and misrule, have been induced by the patient and in¬ 
telligent efforts of a few Englishmen to commence again their na¬ 
tional life. They show how whole tracts where formerly the tiger 
and the elephant reigned supreme have now yielded tu the plough, 
and waters'that not long since went to feed the deadly swamps 
are now confined in numerous channels to irrigate the waterless 
tracts which increasing population bring into cultivation. The 
history of Kumaon under the British is one that will amply repay 
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the study and assist us in understanding the principles on ^hich 
western civilisation can be best introduced among our many half- 
civilized Indian communities. For the materials for this notice we 
are indebted to the records of the Commissioner’s office and Mr. 
P. Whalley’s admirable work already quoted. As already noticed 
the Hon’ble £. Gardner was the first Commissioner of Kumaon, 
and in May, 1815, he was authorized to employ a revenue and police 
establishment.^ In June, the transit duty on the sale of children 
was given up and the practice abolished.• The Commissioner was 
much taken up with his political duties, and in August, 1815, on 
the arrival of Mr. G. W. Traill, that officer was appointed to superin¬ 
tend the police and revenue administration and to undertake the 
settlement of the revenue of Garhwdl and Kumaon. His own 
account of the measures he thought necessary for this purpose 
will be given elsewhere. In the first year the Gorkhdli collec¬ 
tions were assumed as the basis for assessment, and subsequent 
settlements were made under orders of the, Board of Commis¬ 
sioners at Farukhabad, under whom® Kumaon was placed in 1816 
AuD. 

The subjects of the extradition of criminals w’ith Nepal and 

. forced labour were among the earliest to 

Aaministratfon. . 

which attention was given : in both these 

instances rules were framed very similar to those at present in force. 
On the 1st of August, 1817, Mr. Traill was made Commissioner of 
Kumaon and Begulation X. of 1817 was passed to give criminal 
jurisdictioq to the Kumaon officers in all cases except murder, homi¬ 
cide, robbery, treason and other similar offences, and for the trial of 
these a Commissioner was to be appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council. It speaks very well for the people that crimes of this 
kind were so rare that it was not found necessary to invest any 
officers with the powers of a Commissioner under this Regulation. 
In 1828, the Province was placed in the Bareilly Division for the 
purposes of criminal trials, and from that time commitments appear 
to have been made to the Bareilly Court from Kumaon. In 1818 
the question of transit duties in general came up for consideration 
in consequence of the report of the Superintendent of Police 
complaining of the highly injurious character of the system then 

*Q 0.inC.15thMa7.i816. *i&iV.,2nd Juncy ISIS. *Proocoa. 

O.G. IhC, 19tk October, 1S16. 
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ia force. B 7 this system, for the small sum of Rs. 8,881 a farmer 
was able to place a line of guard*houses along a frontier extending 
nearly sixty -miles and levy practically whatever duties he liked,* 
and in consequence these vexatious cesses were abolished. In 
1817 a curious practice of the hill men was prohibited. In former 
times it was allowable for the husband of an adulteress to take the 
life of an adulterer after due notice given to the executive govern¬ 
ment. The consequence was that many innocent persons suffered 
death at the hands of jealous husbands who found themselves both 
judges and executioners. The Qovernmeut made the practice 
punishable with death and thus-effectually put an end to a cus¬ 
tom which was one of the most frequent sources* of hereditary 
feuds. 

In 1820, an eight-anna stamp was introduced by Mr; Traill on 
his own authoriiy into civil proceedings and a short and simple 
procedure adopted * On the plaint being admitted a notice was 
given to the suitor to be served by himself on his defendant, a 
practice which was found in three-fourths of cases to lead to a 
private settlement of the claim, and when ineffectual the defendant 
was summoned. Parties were allowed to plead their own causa 
and recourse was seldom had to an oath in the examination of 
witnesses, ^s it was found that the facts of a case could easily be 
eliminated without employing a ceremony of which frequent appli¬ 
cation only weakens the force. No licensed law-agents were allowed, 
but parties who were not able to attend were permitted to appoint 
any person as their agent. This regulation at once precluded all 
vexatious litigation and prevented unnecessary delay* in the pro¬ 
ceedings. In 1824>, it Was proposed that the Tardi should be trans* 
ferred to Moradabad and after a very lengthened correspondence 
the boundaries were fixed between the plains and the hills by 
Messrs. Halhed and Traill. There is nothing more characteristic 
of the imperious and almost despotic nature of Traill than the 
letters he wrote and the arguments he used in this controversy, and 
the result was that he gained his own way on almost every ques¬ 
tion. He appears to have looked more to facts than theories and 
to have included in the hill portion of the Bhabar at least those 

> Whidlsy, p. SS. ;*a.O.lnG,ia50,SthA«SMl^iai9. •To 

Qovsrnmeitt ^olltlaal Depaitmant), 14(h Norsmbar, ItSO. * ilML Ifth 

May, 18S1 i Whollay, <7. 
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portions of the lower forest and prairie which were thought to be 
more in the real or nominal possession of the hill-men than in that 
of settlers from the plains or in which the Bhuksas and Tb&rus 
preferred the bill jurisdiction or were connected with hill capitnlista^ 
In 1823, after the settlement of Major Hearsey’s claims, a Carres' 
pondence arose regarding the annexation of parganah Chandi now 
in Bijnor to Kuraaon,and during the same year an epistolary con¬ 
flict took place between Traill and Shore in charge of Dehra Ddn 
principally regarding the use of elephant-pits on the confines of 
their respective jurisdictions. The result of both was that in 1826 
parganahs Chandi and Dehra D&n were annexed to the Kumaon 
Commissionership.* Dehra Diiu was separated again from 1st May, 
1829 by Regulation Y. of 1829, but parganah Chandi continued 
under Kumaon for some time. In 1827 certain rules were framed 
giving the Magistrates in Kumaon jurisdiction over native soldiers 
in certain cases, and in the following year a registration of births, 
marriages and deaths was ordered. In 1830 Mr. Traill was ap¬ 
pointed to the charge of the Bareilly Division, and at the close of 
the year 1833 he finally relinquished his connection with the 
Kumaon Division. In 1831 the newly-created Nizdmat Ad&lut 
at Allahabad was invested with criminal powers over Kumaon 
by clause 1, section 3, of Regulation YI. of that year, and in the 
same year the Board of Revenue at Allahabad was invested with 
powers in all fiscal matter's by section 5 of Regulation Z. of 
1831. 

Colonel Qowan was appointed Commissioner of Kumaon in 

1831, and his assumption of office is marked 

Interregnnm. i i . . i 

by a closer supervision by the plains autho¬ 
rities, who now for the first time took a direct part in the adminis¬ 
tration of the province. The year 1836 is marked by the abolition 
of slavery in every shape. Hitherto transit duties on slaves, the 
sale of wives by their husbands and the sale of widows by the 
heirs or relations of the deceased had alone been restricted. The 
Rajpdts as household slaves and the Dorns as slaves for the culti¬ 
vation of land were, in accordance with immemorial custom, a 
subject of barter and sale and claims for freedom or servitude 

O., Slat Maj, 18>4 : Board of Rerena% 11th Juoe, I8t4 1 lath 
Aagnat, lt»S3. ;G. G., gSth June, 1886., No. is: J6id., SOi Oooambsr, 
}SS8, 
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were heard like other suits. The Government at length stepped 
in and by merely forbidding the hearing of such suits put an end 
to a system which must be regarded as a blot on the administration 
of the most powerful ruler Kumaon has ever had.^ The questions 
of the investigation of rent-free tenures, the surrender of refugees, 
tho arrangement of the records and the treatment of lunatics also 
engaged the attention of the superior authorities during this year. 
The year 1837 is also marked with the lively sense of the necessity 
for further interference in the administration of Kumaon which 
the Board of Kevenue and Government had shown in the previous 
year. The Nizamat Addlut forbade Magistrates to order the 
restoration of wives to their husbands and directed the punish¬ 
ment of the importers of slaves into Kumaon under the provisions 
of Regulation III. of 1832. On the civil side the slaughter of 
kine for troops was restricted to the cantonments. Those who 
object to the scruples of the hill people on account of kine-killing 
should remember that whereas Benares, Mathura and other Hindu 
cities have been for centuries under direct Muhammadan rule Kura- 
aon never had a beef-eating ruler until the British took possession. 
The few Muhammadans previously known in the hills were the 
families of shikaris and cooks who received favour at the hands 
of the Rajas, the former for killing game and the latter for pro- 
viding suitable food for any Musalrndn visitor of rank. The 
revenue authorities were no less busy. We have rules for pro¬ 
cess-servers and their fees, the supply of grain to the troops and 
the recognition of bddahdH grants. This year saw the re-annex¬ 
ation of the Kashipur ^afrganalis to their respective districts and 
the Tarai to the Rohilkhand Coramiasionership. 4 curious ques¬ 
tion was also submitted for decision as to the legality of the ordeal 
by hot iron, a description of which has already been given. Colonel 
Gowan seems to have quarrelled with the revenue authorities, and 
on his refusal to supply information was reported to Government, 
who ruled, his absolute subordination. In 1837, he reports that up 
to 1829 only one court existed for the cognizance and adju¬ 
dication of civil claims, and this was presided over by Mr. Traill 
himself. In that year a recourse to local subordinate tribunals 
was thought necessary in the ends of justice and good government. 

* To Cdinminioner, Sist May, 1686 . 
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The duties of a Munsif or Civil Court of the primary jurisdic¬ 
tion were with * the sanction of Government delegated to the 
KantingoeSy who under the new system of PatwAris had since 
1819 scarcely any duties to perform. The number of Munsifs was 
fixed at eight, of whom seven were Kdniingoes and one with the 
title of Sadr Amin became the pandit of the Court at Almora. 
Six were stationed in the Kuinaon and two in the Oarhwdl district 
and rules for their guidance were drawn up in the spirit of Regula¬ 
tion XXIII. of 1814. These officers were empowered to decide 
claims for rent for the current year and damages on account of 
cattle-trespass and claims for money or personal property up to 
Rs. 25. In 1830 their jurisdiction was increased to Rs. 50, with 
an appeal to the Commissioner (now to his Assistants). The Sadr 
Amin had power to hear suits up to Rs. 100 in value. Above 
thi.-*, all suits for money and all claims to real property were 
heard in the Courts of the Commissioner or his Assistants. The 
institution stamp-fee was also raised to two per cent, on the 
claims.^ 


Mr. Bird’s report. 


In 1837 Mr. R. M. Bird visited Kumaon and recorded one of 

his masterly minutes on the state of the 
administration. He was perhaps pardonably 
influenced by the insubordination of the Commissioner in judging 
both of the past and the present. Of the past, referring to Traill, 
he remarks that' the results cf the experiment of conferring large and 
undefined powers on a single individual have not turned out 
altogether favorable.’ Of the present he writes ‘the present incum¬ 
bent (Colonel Gowan) is not a man of any official experience in 
any department and himself requires guidance and control.’ Of 
the three Assistants he praises Mr. Batten very highly and re¬ 
commends his being placed in charge of the settlement of both 
districts. Captain Corbett was in command of the local battalion 
at Hawalbfigh and was subsequently transferred to Almora and 
Mr. Thomas was sent to Garhwal. Mr. Bird describes the administra¬ 
tion of civil justice as requiring the supervision of the superior 
authorities and recommends that the Commissioner of Bareilly 
should go on circuit and make a catalogue of all civil cases decided 
I>y the Kumaon authorities and any objection or applications of 

* Letter, 17th March, I8S7. 
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appeal which might be offered, and that he should forward this with 
his opinion to the Sadr Diw&ni Ad4lat, who might then call for such 
cases as they might think fit. In criminal cases he characterizes 
the administration *as unimaginably bad/ He was credibly 
informed that persons were apprehended, retained in jail, and 
worked in irons on the roads for years, not only unsentenced and 
untried but even without any charge having been recorded. He 
recommended the adoption of the Assam rules and the subjection of 
the Courts to the appellate authority of the Sadr Court and Board 
of Revenue. The Government had previously allowed a sort of 
irregular appeal by referring oases for the opinion of the Sadr 
Court and then passing final orders thereon. In accordance with 
Mr. Bird’s suggestions Act X. of 1838 was passed, in which the 
only new provision is the control given to the Sadr Diwani Ad&lat 
in civil cases. This provision was lost sight of in the rules of 
1853 (section 63) and was virtually rescinded by Act XXIV. 
of 1864, which stamped the rules, so far as the jurisdiction of the 
Courts is concerned, with legislative sanction.* In was not till 
1839 that any active measures were taken in consequence of the 
new powers given to the superior Courts. In that year and the 
following the Board issued a multitude of instructions in re¬ 
gard to partitions, patwfiri's accounts, summonses, process-fees, 
watchmen, stamps, distraint, compensation, village police, &c., 
which could only have a partial application to Kumaon. The Sadr 
Court seems to have followed the same course and with as little 
care or discrimination in their orders. The result of all this was 
in one way an increased responsibility thrown on the Commissioner 
in judging what orders of the superior Courts could be considered 
applicable to the peculiar people over whom he ruled, and a 
decreased personal responsibility in that the general principles of 
administration were now laid down by higher authority, on 
whom the blame or praise for failure or success w'ould in future 
principally rest. The police administration of the Tarai was 
given over to the Magistrates of the adjoining districts in Rohih 
khand. 

* The Auam rales were promulgated in January, I8S0, under Act X. of 18.38, 
and reroaineil in force till ISSS, when the Jli&iiei rules pa'^sed in I8GS were 
lntrodnc<^ and subsequently I^alised by section S of Act XXIV. of 1864. In 
supersc!<sioa of Ufgulation X. uf 1817, certain rules for criminal administration 
were framed wlilch remained in force till the Crimliul Troecdure Cvde wan 
itttroilueed lu 1661, 
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But in no case was the change more marked than in the 

instructions for the revenue assessment. Re- 
gulations VII. of 1822 and IX. of 1833 were 
introduced and Mr. Batten, then Senior Assistant in Qarhwfil, was 
appointed to the charge of the settlement of the entire province. 
His instructions were to aim as far as possible at conducting the 
settlement on the principles that were observed in the plains, 
and how far he succeeded is noticed in the chapter on the 
fiscal history of the Kumaon division. To return to other matters, 
rules for cases of abduction and adultery were framed by the Sadr 
Court in 1840) and again in 1843 the Government intimated 
its desire that the law in force in the plains should in all cases 
be adopted.^ 1839 is also marked by the division of Kumaon 
into the two districts of Kumaon and Qarhw41 with a regular 
staft of officers for each; the Senior Assistants to have the 
same powers as a Collector and the Commissioner the powers 
of a Commissioner in the plains. The duties of the officials in 
connection with the appointment and disniissal of priests of 
Hindu temples were also defined.* In 1848 Mr. G. T. Lushing- 
ton* died and was succeeded by Mr. J. H. Batten. In 1850 a com¬ 
mission was issued to Mr. (now Sir John) Strachey to enquire 
into the aadahart assigmenta for charitable purposes made in 
favour of the temples of Badrinath and Kedarndth, which result¬ 
ed in orders^ being issued for their management by a committee 
as a trust in the spirit of Regulation XIX. of 1810. In 1852-53 
the first rules for the grant of waste land for tea plantations were 
made and the tea industry came into prominence. In 1855 the 
roles at present in force in regard to revenue suits and suits for 
rent were framed and received the sanction of Government. They 
are of a simple character, easily worked, and are said by those who 
administer them to be admirably adapted for the people. In 1856 
Captain (now Major-General Sir Henry) Ramsay was appointed 
Commisdoner, and wo may here fitly close our sketch of Kumaon 
history. 

* GoTenunait(Jadiclal Department), dated 14th September, 18S9, dated 9th 
Jone^ 1849. * Qorernment (Jodieial Department), dated isth Jana l84Ut 

Goreminent (Revenue Department), dated idtb May, 1849; dated aeth Jane, 
1S47. • Mr. Luahlngton appears to haro been Commiuioner from 1 bSe 

to 1848, * Government (Beveoiie Department), dated 8th October. 
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APPENDIX. 

Letters intercepted durinq the Nepal War. 

From Amar Singh and his sons, Rdmdas and Aryan ThdpOf to the 
Raja of Repal, dated Rdjgarh, 2nd Mareh^ 1815. 

A copy of yonr letter of the S3rd December addreHed to Ranjor Siagli 
under the red seal was sent by the latter to me, who hare received it with 
erery token of respect. It was to the following purport The capture of 
N&lap&ni by the enemy had been communicated to me from Garliwil and 
Knmaon as also the intelligence of his haring marched to NIhan; haring assem¬ 
bled his force he now occupied the whole country from Baraparsa to Ssbotari 
Mahotari. My army also is secretly posted in rarions places in the jnngles of 
the mountains. An army under a^general baa arrired in Gorakhpur from Palpa 
and another detachment has reached the borders of Bijipur. 1 hare further 
heard that a general officer has set out from Calcutta to create more disturb¬ 
ance. For the sake of a few trifling objects, some intermediate agents hare 
destroyed the mutual harmony, and war is waging far and wide. All this you 
know. You ought to send an embassy to conciliate the English, otherwise the 
canse is lost. The enemy after making immense preparations Lare begun the 
war, and, unless great concessions are made, they will not listen to terms. 
To restore the relatioiu of amity by concession is good and proper : for this 
purpose it is fit, in the first place, to cede to the enemy the districts of 
Bfitwal, Falpai and Sinr&j aud the disputed tracts, already settled by the Co.i> 
miasioners towards Bareh If this be insufficient to re-establish harmony, we 
ought to abandon the whole of the Tardi, the Dun and the lowlands, and, if the 
English are still dissatisfied on account of not obtaining possession of a portion 
of the mo&tains, yon are herewith authorised to give up, with the Ddn, the 
country as far as the Satlaj. Do whatever nwy be practicable to restore the 
relations of peace and amity, and be assured of my approbation and assent. If 
these means be unsuccessful, it will be very difficult to preserve the iut^ity of 
my dominions from Eiaaka Tista to the Satlaj. If the enemy once obtain a 
fifftting in the centre of our territory both extremities will be thrown into dis¬ 
order. If you can retire with your army aud military stores, to pursue any 
other plan of operations that may afterwards appear eligible, it will be advisable. 
On this account, yon ought immediately to effect a juoction with all the other 
officers on the western service and return to any part of our territory which, as 
far as Nepil, yon may think yourself capable of retaining. These are yonr 
orders.” 

In the first place, after the immense preparations of the enemy be will not 
be satisfied with these concessions, or, if he should accept of our terms, he would 
serve us as he did Tippoo, from whom he first accepted of an indemnification 
of six krors of rupees in moiu^ and territory, and afterwards wrested from him 
bis whole country. If we were to cede to him so much country, he would excite 
another disturbance at a future opportunity and seek to wrest from us other 
provinces. Having lost so much territory we should be unsble to mdntain our 
army on its present footing, and our military fame being once reduced, what 
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IIMI 1 I 0 riumld we hare left to defend our eaetern poMeaaions ? While wo retain 
Baaihr, Oarhwil la secure; if the former be abandoned, the Bhotiyas of Baw&in 
will certainly betray ua. The English haring thus acquired the D6n and 
Rawiin, it will be impossible for us to maintain Garhw&i, and being deprired 
of the latter, Knmaon and Doti will be also lost to us: after the seizure of these 
provinces, Ach&m, Jdmla and OUlu Dwalekb will be wrested from us in auccca* 
sion. Tou say that a proclamation has been issued to the inhabitants of the Eastern 
Kurita; if they have joined the enemy, the other Kurils will do no likewise, and 
then the country from the Dudb Kosi on the cast to the Beri on the west canuot 
be long retained. Having lost your dominions, what is to become of your great 
military establishment ? When our power is once reduced, we shall liave another 
Major Knox’s mission under pretence of concluding a treaty of alliance and 
friendship and founding commercial establishments. If we decline receiving 
their miaaion they will insist; and, if we are unable to oppose force and desire 
them to come unaccompanied with troops, they will not comply and they will 
begin by introducing a company, a battalion will soon after follow, and at 
length an army will be assembled for the subjection of Nep&l. Thus you think 
that if, for the present, the lowlands, the Dun and the country to the Satlaj were 
ceded to them, they would cease to entertain designs upon the other provinces 
of Nep&l. Do not trust them. They who caunscllcd you to receive the missiou 
of Knox and permit the establishment of a commercial factory w ill usurp the 
government of Nepal. With regard to the concessions now proposed, if you had 
in the first instance decided upon a pacific line of conduct and agreed to restore 
the departments of Butwal and bhiur&j as adjusted by the Commissioner, the 
present contest might have been avoided; but you could not suppress your 
desire to retain these places, and having murdered three revenue officers, a 
commotion arose and war was waged for trifles. 

At Jaithak we have gained a victory over the enemy. If I succeed against 
Ocbterlony and Baujor Singh with Jaspao Thapa and his officers prevail at Jai> 
tbak, Banjit Singh will rise against the enemy. In conjunction with tho Sikhs 
my army will make a descent into the plains, and our forces crossing the Jumna 
from two different quarters will recover possession of the Dun. When we 
reach Hardwar, the Nawflb of Lucknow may be expected to take a part in the 
cause; and on his accession to the general coalition we may consider ourselves 
secure as far as Kanka. Belying on your fortune, 1 trust that Baibhadr Kuuwar 
and Bewant Kaji will soon reinforce the garrison of Jaithak, and I hope ere 
long to send Panth K&ji with eight companies when the force there will be very 
strong. Tho troops sent by you are arriving every day, and when they all come 
up, 1 hope we aliall succeed both here and at Jaithak. 

Formerly, when the English endeavoured to penetrate to Sandauli, they con* 
tinned for two yean in possession of Baraparsa and Mahotari; but when you 
conquered Nep&l they were either destroyed by yunr force or fell victims to the 
climate with the exception of a few only who abandoned the place. Orders 
should now be given to all your officers to defend Chaudnndi an 1 Chaudena 
and the two Kurils and the ridge of Mobabli&rat; suffer the enemy to retain 
the lowlands for a couple of years : measures can afterwards be taken to expel 
them. lAoda taansferred under a written agreement cannot again be resumed ; 
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bat» if thej bare been taken bj force, then force may be employed to recover 
them. Fear nothing, even thoagh the Sikhs should not join ns. 

Should you snceeed in bringing onr differences to an amicable termination 
by the cession of territory, the enemy in the course of a few years would be in 
possession of Nepal, as he took possession of the country of Tippoo. The 
present therefore is not the time for treaty and conciliation : these expedients 
should hare been tried before the murder of the revenue officers, or must be 
postponed till victory shall crown our efforts. If they will then accede to the 
terms which 1 shall propose, it is well; it not, with the favor of God and yout 
fortune and that of our country, it will be my business to preserve the integrity of 
my country from Kanka to the Satlaj. Let me intreat you, tiierefore, never to 
make peace. Formerly, when some individuals urged the adoptiou of a treaty of 
peace and commerce, I refused my assent to that measure, and 1 will not now suf¬ 
fer the honour of my Prince to be sullied by concession and submission. If you 
are determined on this step, bestow the humiliating office on him who first 
advised it, but for me call me once more to your presence. I am old, and only 
desire once more to kiss your feet I I can recollect the time when the Gorkhdii 
army did not exceed 19,n00 men ! Through the favour of heaven and the re¬ 
nown of your forefathers, your territory was extended to the confines of Kanka 
on the east. Under the anspices of your, father we subjugated Kumaoo, and 
through fortune we have pushed our conquests to the Satlaj. Four generations 
have been employed in the acquisition of all this dignity and dominion. At 
Nfilapini Balbhadr Singh cut up S or 4,0i)0 of the enemy ; at Jaithak, Ranjor 
Singh, with his officers, overthrew two battalions. In this place I am sur¬ 
rounded and daily fighting with the enemy and look forward with eonfldence to 
victory. All the inhabitants and chiefs of the country have joined the enemy. 
I must gain two or three victories before I can accomplish the object 1 have 
In view of attaching Ranjit Singh to our cause; on his auM»ssion, and after the 
advance of the Sikhs and Gorkiialis towards the Oakhan, the chiefs of the Dak- 
han may be expected to join the coalition, as also the Nawfib of Lucknow and 
the Sdligrami S&db. Then will be the time for us to drive out the enemy 
and recover possession of the low countries of Palpal as far as Bijipur. If we 
succeed in regaining these, we can attempt further conquest in the plains. 

There has been no fighting in your quarter yet. The Chaudandi and Chande- 
na of Bijipur, as far as the ridge of Mah&bh&rat and KiliAna, should be well de¬ 
fended. Countries acquired In four generations,' under the administration of 
the Th&pAs, should not be abandoned for the purpose of bringing matters to an 
amicable adjustment without deep and serious reflection. If we are victorious 
in the war, we can easily adjust our differences; and if we are defeated, death is 
preferable to a reconciliation on humiliating terps. When the Chinese aripv 
invaded NepAl wo implored the mercy of heaven by offerings to the Brahmans 
and the performance of religions ceremonies, and through the favor of one and 
the intercession of the other we succeeded in repelling the enemy. Ever since 
yon confiscated the j&gfrs of the Brahmans, thousands have been in distress and 
poverty. Promises were given that they should be restored at the capture 
of Kangra, and orders-to tbta effect under the red seal were addressed to 
me and Nain Singh ThApa. We failed, however, in that object, and now there 
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la an uniTersal commotion i jrou ought, therefore to assemble all the Brahmana 
and promise to restore to them their lands and property, in the event of your 
conquering and expelling the English. By these means many thousandsof respect* 
able Brahmans will pat up their prayers for your protection and the enemy will 
be driven forth. By the practice of charity the territory acquired in four gene* 
rations may be preserved and, through the favour of God, our power and domi¬ 
nion may be still further extended. By the extension of territory our military 
establishment may be maintained on its present footing and even increased. 
The numerous countries which you propose to cede to the enemy yielded a 
revenue equal to the maintenance of an army of 4,000 men, and Kangra might 
hare been captured. By the cession of these pro rinccs the fear of your name 
and the splendour of your court will no longer remain ; by the capture of Kaugra 
your name would have been rendered formidable, and though that has not hap¬ 
pened, a powerfuMmpression has nevertheless been mauie on the people of the 
plains by the extension of your conquest to the Satlaj. 

To effect a reconciliation by the cession of the country to the west of the 
Jumna would give rise to the idea that the Gorkhalis were unable to oppose the 
English, would lower the dignity of your name in the plains, and cause a reduc¬ 
tion of your army to the extent of 4,000 men. The enemy will therefore require 
the possession of Basahr, and after that the conquest of Garhwil will be easy, 
nor will it be possible in that case for us to retain Eumaon, and with it we 
must lose Dot, Acham and Juinla He may be expected to penetrate even to 
Beri. If the English once establish themselves firmly in possession of a part 
of the hills, we shall be unable to drive them out. The countries towards the Sat¬ 
laj should be obstinately defended. The abandonment of the disputed tracts in the 
plains is a lesser evil. The possession of the former preserves to us the road 
to farther conquests; you onght therefore to direct Guru Rangn&th Pandit and 
Dalblianjan Pande to give up the disputed lands of Bfitwal and Shiur&j and the 
twenty-two villages in the vicinity of Bareh, and, if possible, bring our differences 
to a termination. To this step 1 have no objection and shall feel no animosity to 
tliQse who may perfurm this service. I must however declare a decided enmitj 
to such as in bringing about a reconciliation with the English consult 
only their own interest and forget their duty to you. If they will not accept 
these terms, what have we to fear f The English attempted to take Bbartpnr 
by storm, but the Raja Ranjit Singh destroyed a European regiment and a bat¬ 
talion of sepoys, so that to the present day they have not ventured to meddle with 
Bhartpur and one fort has sufficed to check their progress. In the low country 
of Dirma (perhaps Burmi) they established their authority, but the Raji over¬ 
threw their army and captured all their artillery and stores, and now lives and 
continues in quiet possession of his dominions. Our proffers of peace and recon¬ 
ciliation will be interpreted as the result of fear, and it would be absurd to 
expect that the enemy will respect a treaty concluded under such circamstanees; 
therefore let us confide our fortunes to our swords, and by boldly opposing the 
enemy compel him to remain within his own territory, or if he should continue 
to advance, stung with shame *t the idea of retreating after his immense prepara¬ 
tions, we can then give up the lands in dispute and adjust our differences. Such, 
how 3 Tcr, is the fame and terror of our swords that fialbhadr with a nominal force 
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of 600 men destroyed an army of S or 4,ooo English. His force consisted of the 
old Gorakh and Knrakh companies, which were only partly composed of the 
Inhabitants of onr ancient kingdom and of the people of the countries from 
Beri to Garhw&l, and with these he destroyed one battalion and crippled and 
repulsed another. My army is similarly composed; nevertheless, all deacrip* 
tions are es^er to meet the enemy. In your quarter you are surrounded with 
tlie veterans of our army, and therefore cannot apprehend desertion from them. 
You have also an immense militia, and many jdirird&rB who will fight for their 
own honour and interests. Asembling the militia of the lowlands and fight* 
ing in the plains is impolitic; call them into the hills and cut them up by detail 
(a passage here the sense of which cannot be discovered). 

The enemy is proud and flushed with success and has i^uced under his 
subjection all the western zamind^ra. The Rajas and Rants of K&rn&l and the 
Thakurfiin will keep peace with no one. 'However, my advice is nothing. I will 
direct Raindas to propose to General Ochterlony the abandonment on our 
part of the disputed lands, and will forward to you the answer which 
lie may receive. All the Rfinas, Rajas, and Thakurain have joined the 
enemy and I am surrounded; nevertbeUss we shall flght and conquer, and 
all my offleers have taken the same resolution. The Pandits have pro¬ 
nounced the month of Baisakh as particularly auspicious for the Gorkhfilis, 
and by selecting a fortunate day we shall surely conquer. I am desirous 
of engaging the enemy slowly and with caution, but cannot manage it, 
the English being always in a desperate hurry to flght. 1 hope however 
to be able to delay the battle till Baisakh, when I will choose a favourable op* 
pnrtnnity to flght them. When we shall have driven the enemy from hence, 
cither Ranjor Singh or myself, according to your wishes, will repair to your 
presence. In the present crisis, it is very advisable to write to the Emperor of 
China and^o the L&m4 of Lh&sa and to the other Lamas, and for tliis purpose 1 
beg leave to submit the enclosed draft of a letter to their address. Any errors in 
it, 1 trust, will be forgiven by you, and I earnestly recommend that you lose no 
time in sending a petition to the Emperor of China and a letter to the Lamas. 

ENCLOSURE. 

Tbanslation of a dbatt of petitio.v to be abdbessed to the Empebor of 

China bt the Raja of Nep^l. 

I yield obedience to the Emperor of China, and no one dare invade my domi¬ 
nions; or if any force has ventured ta encrdach on my territory, through your 
favor and protection I have been able to discomfit and expel them t Now, how¬ 
ever, a powerful and inveterate enemy has attacked me and, as I am under 
allegiance to yon, I rely on obtaining your assistance and support. From Kanka 
to the Satlaj, for a thousand kos war is waging between us. Harbouring designs 
upon Bhot, the enemy endeavours to get possession of Nep&l, and for these objects 
he has fomented a quarrel and declared war; five orsix great actions have already 
been fought, but through the fortune and glory of your Imperial Majesty 1 have 
succeeded in destroying about 20,000 of the enemy. But his wealth and military 
resources are great, and he sustains the loss without receding a step; on the 
contrary nomcrous reinforoementf continue to arrive, and my country if inraded 
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afc all poictj. Tliough I might obtain a hundred thousand aoldicra from the 
hills and plains, yet without pay they cannot bo maintained, and, though I hare 
every dcsir' to pay them, I hare not the means : without soldiers I cannot repel 
the enemy. Consider the Gorkh&lis as your tributaries; reflect that the English 
come to conqner Nep&l and Shot; and for these reasons be graciously pleased to 
assist us with a sum of money that we may levy an army and drire forth the in¬ 
vaders or if you are unwilling to assist us with subsidies and prefer sending an 
army to our aid, ’tis well.’ The climate of Darmii is temperate; and you may 
easily send an army of 2 or 300,000 men by thj route of Darmi into Bengal, 
spreading alarm and consternation among the Europcaiu as far as Calcutta. 
The enemy has subjugated all the Rajas of the plains and usurped the throne 
of the King of l>elhi, and therefore it is to be expected that these wotihl all 
unite in expelling the Europeans from Hindustan. By such an event your 
name will be renowned tbrouv.h Jauibu-dwipa; and whenever you may com¬ 
mand, the whole of its inhabitants will be forward in your service. Should 
you tliink that the conquest of Nepal and the forcible separation of the Gorkhalis 
from their dependence on the Emperor of China cannot materially affect yoor 
Majesty’s interests, 1 beseech you to reflect that without your aid 1 cannot 
repel the English; that these are the people who hare already subdued all India 
and usurped the throne of Delhi; that, with my army and resources, I am quite 
unable to make head against them, and that the world will henceforth aay that 
the Emperor of China abandoned to their fate his tributaries and dependants. 

1 acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor of China above all other poten¬ 
tates on earth. The English, after obtaining possession cf Nepil, will advance, 
by the routes of Badrinath anJ Mandsarowar and also by that of Digarcha, for 
the purpose of conquering Lli&sa. I beg therefore that you will write an order 
to the English, directing them to withdraw their forces from the territory of 
the Gorkhdli state, which is tributary to and dependent upon you: otherwise you 
will send an army to our aid. 1 beseech you, however, to lose no time in sending 
assistance, whether in men or money, that I may drive forth the enemy and 
maintain possession of the mountains; otherwise in a few years ho will be 
master oi Lliaaa. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Religion. 

CONTENTS. 

Religion in India: in the Him&laya. Daemoniem. Eumaon’s place in tha 
aiitory of religion in India. Vishnu in the Vedas. Budra. Brahma unknown. 
Vishnu in the epic and Fauranik periods: as B&ma ; oa Krishna. Sisup&I a 
opposes Krishna. Durjodhana, Salya and Kama. Krishna only a partial incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu. Nara and Naiayana. Krishna one with the Supreme being. 
Mahfidera glorifies Krishna. Krishna praises himself. Brahma pra'r.cs Krishna. 
Exploits of Krishna. The later Budra. Mahadeva. Interpolations in the epic 
poems. Contests between the Sairas and Vaishnavas. Kama. Daksha’s sacri¬ 
fice. Contest between Budra and Naruyana. Contest between Krishna and Bana. 
The false and the true Vasudera. Vasudexa. Reconciliation of Siva and Vishon. 
The modern Siva, a non-Br&hmanical deity. Sakti. Linga. 

There is no country in the world in which religion exercises 

more influence on social and political life 
^ tlian in India. Religion gives the key-no'ta 

to most of the great changes that have occurred in the history of 
the races inhabiting this country from the earliest ages to the pre¬ 
sent day. To every individual its forms are ever present and exer¬ 
cise a perceptible influence on his practices both devotional and 
secular, and yet the true history of religious thought in India has 
yet to be written. There is an esoteric school and an exoteric 
school: to the former too much attention has been paid, to the great 
neglect of the living beliefs which influence the masses of tho people. 
Most writers on India have looked to the Vedas and the works cou' 
nected with them as the standard by which all existing forms of 
religious belief in India are to be judged and to which all are to 
be referred. Influenced doubtless by tho antiquity, richness and 
originality of the Vaidik records they have sought to connect them 
with the popular religion and have viewed modern beliefs more as 
to what they ought to be than as to what they actually are. As a 
matter of fact the Vedas are practically unknown to and uncared 
for by the majority of Hindus. There is no translation of thorn 
into the vulgar tongue in use amongst the people, and it would be 
contrary to tho spirit of Br&hmanism to popularise them or thoir 
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teachings. Tliey arc known, therefore, to the Hindus than the 
Hebrew original of the Old Testament is to the majority of the 
Christian populations of Europe. Some sects do not aoknowdedge 
their authority in matters of faith and practice and they are in no 
sense ‘ a Bible’ to the masses except to a few' of the learned and 
have little practical influence over modern religious thought outside 
the same chass. Though portions of ♦he Vedas, notably of the col¬ 
lection ascribed to the Atharvans, are recited at ceremonies and 
verses from them occasionally occur in the domestic ritual, as a rule, 
neither the celebrant nor the w'orshipper understand their purport. 
They are learned by rote and those employed in the ceremony 
regard the words used more as spells to compel the deities than as 
prayers for their favour. Yet we would ask the intelligent reader 
to formulate what he understands by Hinduism and he will at once 
answer, the religion of the Vedas. Wo must, however, accept the 
term Hinduism as a convenient one embracing all those beliefs of 
the people of India which are neither of Christian nor of Musal- 
ni&n origin. But within this pale we have sects as divided from 
each other as members of the Society of Friends are from Roman 
Catholics. have follow’ers of the Vedas, of Brahmanism, of Bud¬ 
dhism and of the polydsemonislic tribal cults of the aboriginal popu¬ 
lations and of eclectic schools religious and philosophical of every 
kind aniLcIass. The religion of the Vedas never took hold of the 
people.* It was followed by Brahmanism designed to exalt the 
priestly class, but oven this system had to abandon the Vaidik deities 
and admit the daemons of the aborigines to a place in its pantheon, 
or otherwise it would have perished. Buddhism was originally a 
protest against sacerdotalism not necessarily against the BiShma- 
nical caste, but it too succumbed to daemonistic influences and 
degraded and corrupted fell an easy prey to its rival BrAhmanism. 
Both sought the pt)pular favour by pandering to the vulgar love of 
mystery, magical mummeries, superhuman power and the like, and 
Brahmanism absorbed Buddhism rather than destroyed it. The 
Buddhist fanes became Saiva temples and the Buddhist priests 
became Saiva ascetics or served the Saiva temples, and at the present 

* By this in roer.nt the great mass of the people. There have always been 
some with learnefi Icianre who have adhered to llie hishex faith in one (io.l and 
have ncvir bowe<l to Siva or Vishnu, but their prir»ciple<i sre unknown to the 
Lultivatur, t*ie trader and the soldier, or at least ouSy in a very dllutwi 

fOTUl. 
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day the forms and practices in actual use may be traced back as 
readily to corrupted Buddhism as to corrupted Brahmanism. There 
is a period of growth and of decay in religious ideas as in all 
things subject to human influence, and precisely the same rules 
govern their rise, culmination and fall in India as in Europe. 
Every principle or thought that has moved the schools of Greece 
or Rome has equally shart^d the attention of Indian thinkers and 
in the kaleidoscopic mass of beliefs that can be studied in any 
considerable Indian town we may perceive analogies of the most 
striking character to the broad forms of belief and modes of thought 
in many European cities. 


In discussing the history of religion in the Himalayan region 

„ . . . „ we find a curious blending of pre-Brahma- 

Religion in the Himdlaya. • i t> 

nicab Brahmanical and Buddhistic practices 

which it will take some time and attention to separate and ascribe 

to their original sources. It would doubtless be easy to dispose of 

the question by stating that the prevailing religion is a form of 

Hinduism. This would be perfectly true, but at the s.'ime time 


could convey no definitive idea to tlie reader’s mind as to what the 
real living belief of the people is. To ascertain what is the actual 
state of religion, it is necessary to examine the forms and cere¬ 
monies observed in domestic and temple worship and the deities 
held in honour, and this is the task that we now propose to under¬ 
take for the tract between the Tons and the Kdli. For this purpose 
we possess the results of an examination of the teaching iu 350 tem¬ 
ples in Kumaon, in about 550 temples in Garhwdl and in about 100 
temples in Debra Diin and Jaunsar-Bdwar. For the 900 (emples 
in Kumaon and Garhwdl we know the locality in which eacK is 
situate, the name of the deity worshipped, the broad division to 
which the deity belongs, the class of people who frequent the temple 
and the principal festivals observed. The analysis of these lists 
shows that there are 250 Saiva temples in Kumaon and 350 in 
Garhwdl, and that there are but 35 Vuishnava temples in Kumaon 
and 61 in Garhwdl. To the latter class may, however, be added 
65 temples to Ndgrdja in Garhwdl which are by common report 
affiliated to the Vaishnava sects, but in which Siva also has a place 
under the form of Bhairava. Of the Saiva temples, 130 in Garh- 


wal and C4 in Kumaon are dedicated to the Sdkti or female form 
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aJone, but of the Vaishuava temples in both districts only eight. 
The SAkti form of both Siva and Vishnn, however, ocours also in 
the temples dedicated to N&grAja and Bhairava, or rather these 
deities and their Saktis are popularly held to be forms of Vishnu 
and Siva and their Saktis. Of the Saiva Sdkti temples, 42 in 
OarhwAl and 18 in Kumaon are dedicated to Kali, whilst the SAkti 
forms of the Bhairava temples are also known as emanations of 
K41i. Nanda comes next in popularity and then Ghandika and 
Dnrga. The remaining temples are dedicated to the worship of 
Sdrya, Ganesh and the minor deities and deified mortals and the 
pre-Brdhmanical village gods who will be noticed hereafter. The 
outcome of this examination is therefore that Siva and Vishnu and 
their female forms are the principal objects of worship, but with 
them, either as their emanations or as separate divine entities, the 
representatives of the polydaemonistic cults of the older tribes are 
objects of worship both in temples and in domestic ceremonies. 


Whatever may have been the earliest form of religious belief, 
^ . it is probable that it was followed by a belief 

in daemons or superhuman spirits to which 
the term * animism* is now applied. The Greek word * daemon’ 
originally implied the possession of superior knowledge and corres¬ 
ponds closely to the Indian word which is derived from a 

root expretlsing existence and is applied in the earlier works to the 
elements of nature and even to deities. Siva himself is called 


Bbntesa or ‘ lord of bhiita*. With a change of religion the word 
dsemon acquired an evil meaning, and similarly the word bhiita as 
applied to the village gods carries with it amongst Br^bmanists the 
idea of an actively malignant evil spirit. Animism implies a belief 
in the existence of spirits, some of whom are good and some are 
bad and powerful enough to compel attention through fear of their 
influence. They may be free to wander everywhere and be inca¬ 
pable of being represented by idols, or they may be held to reside 
in some object or body whether living or lifeless, and this object 
then becomes a fetish' endowed with power to protect or can be 
induced to abstain from injuring the worshipper. Examples of both 
these forms occur amongst the dsBmonistic cults of the Indian tribes. 
As observed by Tiele* “ the religions controlled by animism are 

* See Max lluller’a Hibbert Lectaree, p. 6S. * Outlines of the his* 

iory of Ancient Ueligions, p. 10, and Wilson in 3 . B. A. S., V., SS4. 
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cbancterlsed 6rst of all by a varied, confused and indeterminate 
doctrine, an nnorganised polyclaeinonism, which does not, however, 
exclude the belief in a supreme spirit, though in practice this com¬ 
monly bears but little fruit; and in the next place by magic which 
but rarely rises to the level of real worship * *. In the animistic 
religions, fear is more powerful than any other feeling, such as grati¬ 
tude or trust. The spirits and the worshippers are alike selfish. 
The evil spirits receive, as a rule, more homage than the good, the 
lower more than the higher, the local more than the remote and 
the special more than the general. The allotment of their rewards 
or punishments depends not on men’s good or bad actions, but 
on the sacrifices and gifts which are oflFered to them or withheld.” 
Even the Aryan religion held the germs of animism, but it 
soon developed into the polytheism of the Vedas, and this again 
gave rise to a caste of expounders whose sole occupation it 
became to collect, band down and interpret the sacred writings 
and who in time invented Brdhmanism. Buddhism, as we shall 
see, was an off-shoot of Br&hmauism, and it < is to the influence 
of these three forms of religious belief—Animism, Br&hmanism 
and Buddhism—that we owe the existing varied phases of Hin¬ 
duism. 

In a previous chapter, the geographical and historical aspects of 

EumaoD's place ia the the sacred writings of the Hindus have been 
hUtory of religion. examined, and we have incidentally noticed 

the later development of their systems of theology. We shall 
now endeavour to trace back the ideas which the forms now 
worshipped are supposed to represent, and in doing so give some 
brief account of the progress of religious thought. The importance 
of the Eumaon Himdlaya in the history of religion in India is 
mainly due to the existence therein of the great shrines of Badari 
and Kediir, containing forms of Vishnu and Siva which still hold 
a foremost position in the beliefs of the great majority of Hindus. 
To them the Kumaon Himdlaya is what Palestine is to the Christi.m 
the place where those whom the Hindu esteems most spent portions 
of their lives, the home of the great gods, ‘ the great way’ to final 
liberation. This is a living belief and thousands every year prove 
their faith by visiting the shrine. The laJer devotional works are 
faU of oil^ions to the Himdlaya where Pdrvati was bora and 
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became the wife of Mahadeo, and wherever a temple exists the 
celebrant sings the praises of Kedar and Badari, where live Mahadeo, 
Nanda, Ndrdyan and Lakslimi. To many the fruition of all earthly 
desires is the crowning glory of a visit to the sacred tirtha by which 
the sins of former births are cleansed and cxeinption from metem¬ 
psychosis obtained. Here are laid many of the scenes in the lives 
of the deities, here Il4ma propitiated Mahadeo, there with his con¬ 
sort Sita he wandered through the Asoka groves. Here Arjuna 
and Krishna meditated on the supreme being and the Pandavas 
ended their earthly pilgrimage. We have already seen that each 
rook and rivulet is dedicated to some deity or saint and has its own 
appropriate legend. Nature iu her wildest and most rugged forms 
bears witness to the correctness of the belief that here is the homo 
of ‘ the great god,’ and when wearied with toiling through tho 
chasms in the mountains which form the approach to the principal 
shrines, the traveller from the plains is told to proceed in respectful 
silence lest (he god should be augured, he feels ^ the presence.’ And 
should the forbidden sounds of song and music arise aud the god 
in wrath hurl down his avalanche on the offenders, then the awe¬ 
stricken pilgrim believes that he has seen bis god, terrible, swift to 
punish, and seeks by renewed austerities to avert the god’s dis¬ 
pleasure. ^All the aids to worship iu the shape of striking scenery, 
temples, mystic and gorgeous ceremonial and skilled celebrants are 
present, and he must indeed be dull who returns from his pilgrim 
unsatisfied. 

In an old text of the Padma-Piirdna, Krishna is made to say— 

* the worshippers of Siva, Si&ra, Ganesba and Sakti come to 
me as all streams flow to the ocean : for though one I am 
bom with five-fold forms'. This distribution of orthodox Hindus 
into followers of Vishnu, Siva, the Sun and Gaoesha is so 
broadly true to tbe present day that we may accept it for 
our purpose and proceed first with the history of these names. 
Vishnu as represented in the Vedas is distiognished from the 

other deities as the wide-striding —* be who 
Vishnu in tbe Vedas. .it. • t. 

strides across the heavens in three paces 

which the commentators interpret as denoting the throe-fold mani¬ 
festation of light in the sun’s daily movr nent, his rising, his culmi- 
uation and bis sotting, omc other acts of even a bigHror character 
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ftre also attributed to him as that—-* ho established the heavens and 
the earth to contain all the worlds in his stride.’ These acts are, 
however, performed by him in common with all other Vaidik gods, 
and he nowhere attains to the importance assigned to Agni, VAyu 
or Sdrya. ^ The Rudra of the Vedas who, in after times, is identi- 

fied with Siva or Mahadeo has no very 
clear functions assigned to him such as 
are ascribed to Agni and Indra. Ho is called the father of 
the Maruts (the winds or storms), strong, terrible and destructive. 
Muir writes regarding the character of this deity as shown in the 
Vedas ;—^ 

" It is ho^'’ever principally in his relation to the gool and cril nbich befal 
the persons and property of men that ho is depicted. And Jicre there can be little 
doubt that though he ia frequently supplicated to bcatovr prosperity and thouj^h 
he is conatantly addressed as the possca.ior of healing remedies, ho is principally 
regarded as a malevolent deity, whose destructive ahaita, the source of diseaso 
and death to man and beast, the worshipper strives by his entreaties to avert. 
If this view be correct, the rcinedica of which Rmlra is the dispenser may be 
considered as signifying little more than the ccpsalioncf his dcstioying agency, 
and the consequent restoration to health and vigor of those victims of his ilU 
will who had been in danger of perishing. It may appear strange that opposite 
functions should thus bo assigned to the same god ; but ev'il and good, sickness 
and health, death and life arc naturally associated as contraries, the presence of 
the one .implying the absence of the other, and vice vend; and in later times 
Mahadeva is in a somewhat similar manner regarded as*the generator as well as 
the destroyer. We uiay add to this that while it is natural to deprecate the 
wrath of a deity supposed to be the destroyer, the supxdiant may fear to provoke 
his displeasure, and to awaken his jealousy by calling on any other deity to pro¬ 
vide a remedy. When the distinctive God has been induced to relent, to with¬ 
draw his visitation, or remove its clTccts, it is natural lor his worshippers to 
represent him as gracious and banovolcnt, as wc sec done in some of the hymns 
to Rudra. From the above description however it will be apparent that the elder 
Rudra, though different in many respects from the later MahilJova, is yet, like 
him, a terrible and distinctive deity; while, on the other Iir.od, the ancient 
Vishnu, the same os the modem God of the same name, is represented to 
us as a preserver, of a benignant, or at least, of an iiiU'.cuous, charao- 
ter.” 

* The quotations from Sanskrit works given in this chaffter, unless specially 
noted others isc, are taken from Muir’s Original Sanckrit Ttxts (2nd cd.) This 
yeneral acknowledgment will save much space in the foot-notes. Dr. Muir has 
dune the greatest hervicc pocsible to the history of religions thought in India 
in giving us traoslatlousof the ncttial statements contained in the best authorities. 
It need hardly be said that all that is attempted here is to give a snmniHry of the 
connection between the religion of the pact as derived from its book'' and that 
of the present day as derived from actual practice. A thorough treatment of the 
subject would 411 several volum:s. 
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Brahma is not a Yaidik deity nor is there in the Vedas a trace 

^ ^ . of a triad of cods derived from one great 

Brahma mucnova. ® 

spirit and exercising tho duties of creator, 

preserver and destroyer. The theory of a Trinity appears to be the 
invention of later times and for Brahma, tlic moderns are obliged 
to refer to Visvakaraia, Prajiipati and Hiranyagarbha as his repre¬ 
sentative in the Vedas because these exercise similar functions in 
the Vaidik records. Others seek for a Yaidik triad in Agni, Vayu 
and Sdrya and on this Professor Weber remark.s 

**Thc Bon OB the generative, creative principle is throughout tho titual- 
texts regarded ns the equivalent of I'vaj'ipati, the father of the creation. Tho 
deitractivc power of fire in councction with the raging of the driving storm 
lies clearly enough at the fuunuation of the epic form of Siv.a. By the elde of 
Viyu, the wind, stands his companion Imlra, the lord of the light, clear, heaven; 
and with him again Vishnu, the lord of the Solar orb, stands in a fr.atcrual rcla* 
tion. Yisluiu owes to Ic.lra his blue color, his camca Viisava and VIsodeva, 
and his relation to tho human heroes and Arjnna, Ihirca, and Krishna, which 
have become of such great Iinx^ovtance for his entire history.** 

Tills is, however, merely conjecturo, and tho general result to bo 
drawn from these siatrmcnis is that wo must look to a period later 
than tho Vedas not only ijr the fn!i devclopuieut of tho existing 
systems but also of llic s 3 stcms on which they are based. In the 
Vedas there is no triad vesicd with sepnralo povi'cr.**, nor docs 
Brahmib appear as a deity. Vislmu, too, has little in common 
with tho Vishnu of tho Piirdnas. Sir:;’ is not mciilioned and Budra 
is apparently a mere form of Agui. Tho lingo unknown and tho 
female forms of Siva and Vishnu arc not n.'uncd : nor aro lldina and 
Sita, Krishna and liiidha, tho favourite ckitics of tho loivor classes 
of the present day, alluded to. Tho Vodas inculcated tho worship of 
the powers of nature as the}^ appeared to a primitive people endowed 
with a deep religious sense, in the form of fire, rain, wind and sun. 
Gradually these were personified and endowed with human attri¬ 
butes and their favour was sought by presents and offerings from 
the flocks and products of tho soil. It was not until later times 
that images were made and later still that they alone received the 
worship due to the beings represented by them. Gradually tho 
ritualists became supreme and the due performance of the now 

^ lu the Brihmonas, Siva and Sankara occur only as appeliative epithets 
of Budra and never as proper names to denote him, tTetiir, Hist. Ind. Lit, 
p. 908. 
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iniricato ceremonies in the proper place, time and form was 
esteemed especially necessary. This led to the institution of guilds 
of skilled celebrants, entrance to which was soon closed to others 
than those born within the family and tho compilation of treatises 
on sacrificial ceremonies for the use of these guilds and whii-.h are 
known as Brahmnnas. But even in these Brahmauns there are no 
traces of the modern conception of Vishnu and Siva, though we 
have the idea of an all-pervading spirit Brahma (a neuter word), 
from whom hereafter is horn Bralimd (a masculino word) and his 
human manifestations Brahmans. 

In the preceding paragraphs wo have seen that Vishnu is not 

Vishnu ih the ItihAsa Supreme go.i in tho Vedas, nor do the 
and Paurdaik perieJ^. earlier conimonta* on on those works place 

him above the other deities. Ho is only once mentioned by Manu 
and in the older portions of tho Muluibharata and Pnr.auas is only 
reckoned as one of the twelve Adityas. In the Bhdgavata and 
Vishnu Pur^nas and in parts of tho Mahubharata and Ramayana 
we first find him identified as one wntb the supreme being. The 
Atharva-Veda declares that Prjjjjipati supported tho world on 
Skambha (tho supporter) and the Satapatha-Brahmana that it was 
PrajApati, in tho form of a tortoise, who created all things, and as 
Emusha, in tho form of a boar, who supported the world on his 
tusks. Manu states that it was Brahma as Narayana who created 
the world and the lilahabliArala that it was Prajapati who saved the 
world in the fish incarnation. These and other acts of the elder 
gods havo bceu assigned to Vishnu in the later works specially 
devoted to his peculiar cult. Tho Maisya and Blidgavata Purdnas 
detail his various incarnations. According to tho former work it 
was in conscquonce of a enrso pronounced on him by Sukra that 
Vishnu assumed most of tlicso forms. Twelve times the gods 
fought with the Asuras, and it is related that on one occasion they 
were assisted by Vishnu, who, though hesitating to slay a femalo, 
^as induced to kill the mother of Snkra, tho chief priest of the 
Asuras. Sukra thereupou doomed Vishnu to bo born aoven times 
in the world of men ; * and in consequence of this ho appears for 
the good of the world when unrighteousness prevails.* The Mataya 
Puv&na thus enumerates these incarnations (1) a portion of him 
sprung from Dharma ; (2) the Nurasiuha or man-lion, and (3) the 
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dwarf or V&mana which aro called the celestial manifestations) the re¬ 
maining seven being due to Sukra^s enrsO) viz .—^the (4) Datt4treya) 
(5) M4ndhatri, (6) Parasnmma) (7) R4ma, (8) Vedavy&sa, (9) Bud¬ 
dha and (10) Kalki incarnation. The Bhdgavata Parana enume¬ 
rates twenty-two incarnations Purusha, Vardha, Narada, Nara 
and Ndrdyana, ^KapilO) Dattdtreya, Yajna, Rishabha, Prithu, Mat- 
sya, Kiirma) Dhanvantari, Nnrasinhn, Vainana, Parasurdinn, Veda- 
vydsii) Edma, Balardma, Krishna and the future incarnations as 
Buddha and Knlki. The same record adds that the incarnations 
of Vishnu are innumerable as the rivulets flowing from an inex- 
haustiblo lako.” Tho popular beliof, however, ackuov/ledges ten 
only(1) the Matsya or fish ; (2; Kiirma or tortoise ; (3) Vardha or 
boar ; (4) Nara-sinha or man-lion ; (5) Vdinana or d\yarf: (G), 
Parasnrdma who destroyed the Kshatriyas ; (7) Rdma who des¬ 
troyed the Rakshasas ; (8) Krishna^; (9) Buddha who destroyed 
the giants, and (10), Knlki, the incarnation of the future and whose 
coming brings in tho Hindu milleuium. 


The passages of the Rnmdyaiia which assign to Vishnu the 

attributes of the supremo being are chiefly connected with the 

_ ^ prefercntinl w'orship of his incarnation as 

Vishnu as B&raa. , 

Rama. AVhen the gods were troubled by 

the Rakshasa Rdvan, they came to Vishnu and addressed him “ as 
the lord‘*of tho gods,” “ the most excellent of tho immortals,” and 
prayed him to be born as a mortal to avenge them on their ouemy. 
Vishnu consented and in order to accomplish the task which he had 
undertaken searched everywhere for a fitting vehicle for his incar¬ 
nation. At this time Dasarathn, Raja of Ayodhya in the kingdom 
of Eosala, was engaged in a great Gsioamedha or horse-sacrifice for 
the sake of obtaining offspring, and by tho advice of the gods, Vish¬ 
nu resolved to bo born in the Raja’s bouse. He, therefore, attend¬ 
ed the ceremony and suddenly issued from the smoke of the sacri¬ 
fice as a young man bearing a jar of nectar which he, at once, pre¬ 
sented to the wives of Dasaratba. To Kausalya he gave one-hsli 
and she bare Rdma, and tho remaioder was equally divided between 
Bnmitra and Kaikeyi, the other wives of Dasaratba. Lakshmana 
and Satrughna were in consequence born to Sumitra and Bharata 
to Kaikeyi. Though this bistor}' would load us to suppose that 

• AfloordiuK to mnry lists Sdia;' iots, who destroyed rralaiubiia, is here •ob’ 
stitDtcd for Kriahn*, v lio :« believed to have been Viilmu blmscU. 
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Bnma was only a partial manifestation^ of the deity, the later re¬ 
cords devoted to his cult ascribe to him almost exclusively all the 
attributes of the god. In another passage from the same work we 
are told of the interview between Rama and Parasur6ma also sup¬ 
posed to be an incarnation of Vishnu and how the latter deity re¬ 
cognises Rama as the lord of the gods ” and sutlers the destruc¬ 
tion of his “ blissful abodes ” at Rama’s bands as evidence of bis 
inferiority.* In the episode of the ordeal of Sita on her return 
from Lanka, Rdma is again invested with the attributes of the su¬ 
preme being. It is then told how the gods, including even the 
‘three-eyed’ Mahadeva, assembled and remonstrated with Raghava 
(Rama) on account of his doubts concerning Sita and his conduct 
towards her. They addressed him as ‘ the maker of the whole uni¬ 
verse,’ *the chief of the host of gods,’ and R&ma, in reply said :— 
I regard myself as a man, Rama son of Dasaraiha, do yon tell me 
who 1 am and whence I am.” Brahma answers;— 


** Hear my true word, o beincr of c»eniiine power, Tbon art the god, the glo¬ 
rious lord, Ndrdyana armed wiih the discus. Thou art the one-horned boar, the 
conqueror of thy foes, past and future, the true, imperishable Brahma both 
in the middle and end. Thou art the supreme righteousnc'^s of the worlds, the 
VisTssena, the four>aimed, the bearer of the how Sarnga, Hrishikesa, Purusba, 
Pornshottama, the unconquered, sword-wielduig Vishnu and Krishna of 
mighty force. Thou art the source of being and cause uf destruction, Upendra 
(the younger Indra) and Madhusudaiia. Thou art Mahcndra (the cider Indra) 
fulfilling the function of Indra, be, from whose navel springs a lotus, the coder 
of battles.” 


Vishnu as Krishna. 


In the Ramayana, as we have seen, Vishnu is identified with 

R^ma and, in the same manner, in the Ma- 
habhdrata and the Vaishnava Purdnas, he is 
identified with Krishna, the most popular of ail the incarnations. 
The name Krishna nowhere occurs in the Vedas and in the earliest 
text* in which it appears, ho is simply called, ‘ the son of Devaki.* 
Throughout the later records he is variously represented as a 
mere mortal hero, as a partial incarnation of Vishnu and inferior to 


1 Some works differentiate the divine essence in the several human incams- 
tioQB thus Krishna, full incarnation ; KSma, half ; Bharata, B&ma’s brother ; 
one quarter; Rduaa’s two other brothers one-eight b ; and other holy meu, various 
appreciable atoms. * Lasses, as noted hereafter, supposes this to be an 

interpolation, and Muir adduces farther arguments in support of the suggestion 
that Rima may not have been originally represented in the Rdmdyana as an 
incarnation of Vishnu: IV., 441 ; so also Weber,,Hist. Induldt,, 194. *8ee 

Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit, 7i, 109. 
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the other gods and as one with the supreme being and chief of all 
gods. In one passage of the Mah4bh6rata, Krishna with Arjnna 
are represented as supplicating Mahddeva for the grant of a weapon 
wherewith Arjnna might slay Jayadratha,^ thus implying the su¬ 
periority of Mahadeiva. Subsequently, as remarked by Muir, Krish¬ 
na explains away the worship which here and elsewhere he is 
said to have rendered to Mah&deva by saying that it was done for 
the sake of example to others and was in reality offered to himself, 
Mahadeva being ouo of his manifestations and in fact ono with him. 
But no hint is given of it here." Here Arjuna and Krishna as 
Kara and Narayana appear before Mahadeva, who receives them as 
if smiling and says“ Welcome, most eminent of men, rise up from 
your fatigue and tell me quickly, heroes, what your minds desire.’* 
In reply, they first recite a hymn in praiso of Mahddeva and then 
Arjuna, after duo reverence to both Krishna and Mahddeva, asks 
from Mahddeva a bow which he ultimately obtains. In another 
passage Mahddeva says :—I have been duly worshipped by Krish¬ 
na * * wherefore no one is dearer to me than Krishna." Fur¬ 

ther it is said that it was owing to * a twelve years’ fasting and 
mortification and worship of Mahddeva’ that Krishna was allowed 
to have ofispriog by Bukmini. Another wife of his, named Jdm- 
bavati,4}not6S this story, and prays him to intercede for her also 
with Mahddeva. For this purpose Krishna visited the sage Upa- 
manyn in his hermitage in the Hlmdlaya and from him hears many 
stories in praise of Mahddeva, and eventually sees the god himself in 
a dream. Krishna then worships Mahddeva and his consort Pdrvati 
and obtains all that he desires. In another passage Krishna is 
introduced as recommending the worship of Durga to Arjuna when 
about to contend against the host of Dhritardshtra. And again, 
Bhishma declares his inability to describe the attributes of the wise 
Mahddeva, the lord of Brahma, Vishnu and ludra. * * Through 
his devotion to Budra, the world is pervaded by the mighty Krish¬ 
na. Having propitiated Mahddeva at Badari, Krishna obtained 
from the golden-eyed Blahesvara the quality of being in all worlds 
more dear than wealth. Thns Krishna performed austerity for full 
one thousand years, propitiating Siva the god who bestows boons 
and the preceptor of ^e world.^* 

* Wilson, III., soe. 
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We alio find in the MBli&bh6r8ta that the position of Krishna 
Blinplla opposes KrlA- then qnite assured and that there 

as. were not wanting those who denied him 

other than mortal origin. When Yaddhishthira desired to per¬ 
form the great rdjaidya sacrifice, numerous princes assembled to 
assist at the ceremouj and amongst them Krishna and Sisup&la, 
lord of the Chedis. Bbishma,^ proposed that Krishna should haye 
honour above all the princes assembled as the most eniment of the 
chiefs, but Sisupila interposed and said that Krishna “was not a 
king or a person venerable from his age, his father V4sudeva being 
still alive * * that in other respects he was inferior to the other 
chiefs present * * and was elated with the undeserved honour 

that had been paid him like a dog devouring in a secret place the 
leavings of an oblation which he has discovered.” Bhishma then 
defends the claims of Krishna and says that it is from no interested 
motives that Krishna is held worthy of worship, but from know¬ 
ing his renown, heroism and victories, in knowledge excelling the 
Brahmans and in valour, the Kshatriyas. Wisdom and strength 
are here given as the motives for paying peculiar honour to 
Krishna and he is not regarded as endowed with superhuman faonl- 
ties, but in the concluding portion of the same speech we have him 
one with matter {prakriti)^ the eternal maker, him upon whom 
whatever is fourfold exists, the chief of gods. With regard to this 
passage so difiereut from the narrative character of what precedes 
and follows, Muir justly remarks:—“It is possible that the whole 
of this desoriptioo of his (Krishna’s) qualities may not be of one 
age, but may contain interpolations subsequently introduced.” 
Sisap&la retorts on Bhishma and charges him with being the 
victim of delusion, a blind leader of the blind, eager to eulogize a 
cowherd who ought to be vilified by even the silliest of men. He 
then recapitulates the feats of Krishna regarding which they had 
all heard so much from Bhishma, and says:—“If in his childhood 
ho slew Sakuni* or the home and bull who bad no skill in fighting, 

* It vu ciutonitry at the r4ja$^a for the mler of the feast to declare who 
*as the greateet amoogst those assembled and to offer him a gift iargha) aa 
f reepeet. ' In the Vishnu Par&na (Wilson, IX., >76) It is 

jMd how the ohild Krishna while asleep was Tisited bj Pfilsna, the chU^ 
Uler tmm M whatever <diild is snokl^ In the night, by Pfitana instantly 
. ^ Krishna laying hold of the breast with both hands, sncklad It with 
flMM that Fitana died, fiakonl was also killed by him wUUt a 
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what wonder? If a waggon,* an inanimate piece of wood, was npset 
by him with his foot, what w'onderful thing did he do? * • and 

it is no great miracle, o Bhishma, thou judge of duty, that he slew 
Eansa,^ the powerful king whose food he had oaten. Hast thou 
not heard virtuous men declaring this which 1 shall tell thee, who 
art ignorant of duty, Bhishma, thou basest of the tribe of Kurus ?— 
'Let no one smite with his weapons, women,cattle or Brahmans, or 
him whose food he eats, or on whom ho is dependent.’ * * Thou 

basest of the Kurus, eulogizing, speakest of Keshava (Krishna) as 
old in knowledge and mature and superior as’if I did not know him. 
If he, being a slayer of cattle and of women, is, according to thy 
word, to be reverenced,—how, Bhishma, can such a person merit 
encomium?” Bhishma then describes the birth of Sisup&la and 
bis many offences and how he bad already been pardoned by 
Krishna and that relying on the clemency of Govinda (Krishna) he 
still persisted in his insolence. Sisupdla, nothing daunted, again 
asked why Krishna should be so praised to tlio exclusion of all 
other kings, and Bhishma again and again defended his favourite and 
said that in comparison with Krishna all other chiefs were as 
nothing. On hearing this, some of them rising up in great wrath 
demanded the instant punishment of Bhishma and Sisupdia himself 
challenged Krishna to fight. Before the combat commenced, 
Krishna^addressed the assembly recounting the evil deeds of Sisu- 
pala and wound up with the taunt that Bisupala had sought Ruk« 
mini,^ ‘‘but the fool did not obtain her, as a Sudra is excluded from 
the Veda.” Sisupala replied that no one but Krishna would men¬ 
tion among respectable females a woman who had been betrothed 
to another and so angered Krishna that he called out to the assem¬ 
bly : ‘ Let the king listen to me by whom this forgiveness has 
been practised. At the request of his mother, a hundred offences 
were to be pardoned. That request was granted by me and it has 

> One night whilst asleep under the waggon Krishna cried for the breast and 
not being attended to immediately, kicking up bis feet, he overturned the vehicle 
(/frtd., 279). * Krishna was bom as the son of Vaaudeva and Devaki in the 

realms of the Kaja Eansa, who having heard that a child was boro who should 
take away bis life, like Herod, grave orders that all male children should be des¬ 
troyed. The gods had induced Vishnu to be born as Krishna In order to slay 
Kanas, and while a child Krishna lived concealed in the family of the cowherd 
Nanda and his wife Yasoda at Mathura, and when he grew up to mnn*s estate, be 
alew Kansa (/6td., V., 41). * liukmini was the daughter of lihisbmaka, 

king of Kondina in the country of Vidarbha (Berar), and was betrothed to Sisu- 
pila, king oi Chedi, bat waa carried off by Krisboa, on the ere of the wed¬ 
ding. 
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been fulfilled, o kings. 1 shall now slay him/ and having thus 
spoken, Krishna struck off the head of 6isup&la with his discus. 

Duryodhana, also, the great cbampiou of the Kauravas, not* 
Duryodhaua, Sfelfa and Withstanding the eloquent pleading of San- 

declined to acknowledge the superiority 
of Krishna and whon again he attempted to arrange a plot for the 
capture of Krishna, was Warned by Yidura that his efforts would 
be fruitless owing to the divine character of Krishna, he still 
stnbbornly declined to admit the celestial origin of his enemy and 
persuaded Salya, king of the Madras, to accept the office of chario¬ 
teer to Kama in the combat with Aijuna, whose chariot uras driven 
by Krishna. In the course of the arguments adduced to convince 
the Madra prince, Duryodhana calls him the equal of Sauri (Krish¬ 
na) and says that Brahma acted in the capacity of charioteer to 
MahMeva in his great fight with the sons of the Asnra Taraka, and 
furtherThou art a spear {salya) to pierce thine enemies, irresist¬ 
ible in valour! hence, o king, destroyer of thy foes, thou art called 
8&lya. * * But (it is said that) Krishna is superior In force to 

the strength of the arm. Just as great strength is to be exhibited 
by Krishna, if Arjuna were killed; so is great strength to be pat 
forth by thee if Kama be slain. Why should Krishna withstand 
our army? and why shonldst not thou slay the enemy’s host?” In 
the combat that ensued, the wheel of Kama’s chariot sank deeply 
into the earth and Kama was slaiu by Arjuna. Sdlya survived 
and was elected general of the Kauravas on the last day of the 
great war, when he, also, perished at the hands of Yuddhishthira. 


In several passages, Krishna is spoken of as only a partial in- 

KriBhn«, a partial incat- Carnation of the godhead J thus in the Vish- 
nation oi Vishnu. Purina itself, Maitrcya^ asks an account 

“ of the portion of Vishnu that came down upon earth and was born 
in the family of Yadu. Tell me also what actions he performed 
in his descent as a part of a part of the supreme, upon the earth.” 
The commentator on this passage maintains that ” this limitation 
extends only to his form or condition as man, not to his power; os 
light, by suffusion, suffers no decrease. Krishna is, nevertheless, 
the supreme Brahma, though it be a mystery how the supreme 
should assume the form of a man.” In a passage of the Bltagavala 

» WlUon, IX., Si47. 
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Par4nfl, ^fahma addresses the gods and says:—**Do joa, hi 
portions of yourselTes, be born among the Yadns, whilst he, the 
god of god^ walks upon the earth, remoTing her harden by hie 
destmctive power. The supreme divine Furusha shall be bora in 
his own person in the hoose of Yksndeva.*' Again, in the Vishnu- 
Purina, in describing the cironmstances which led to the incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu as Krishna, Brahma addresses the gods and asks 
them to accompany him to the northern coast of the milky sea 
where is Hari, who constantly, for the sake of the earth, 
descends in a small portion of his essence to establish righteousness 
below.” They then ask Hari to assist them and ^^he plucked 
off two hairs, one white and one black, and said to the gods : 
These my hairs shall descend npon the earth and idiall relieve 
her of the burthen of her distress.” The black hair was destined 
to be born as Krishna in order to destroy Eansa, the incarna¬ 
tion of the demon, K&lanemi. The same story is told in the 
Hahibhkrata how Hari plucked out two hairs, one white and 
the other black. These two hairs entered into two women of 
the tribe of the Yadus, Devaki and Hohini. One of them, the 
white hair of the god, became BaladeVa; while the second hafr 
{Kesha)t which was called black {Krishna) in colom*, became Krislr* 
na or Eesava.” Here again the commentator explains the passage 
as in no way detracting from the godship of Krishna;. He is not 
sprung from his putative father Visudeva, bnt the hairs, represent¬ 
ing the manifestation of the deity in all his plenitude, entered at 
once into the wombs of Devaki and Robini and became the medki 
through which they conceived. 

The great peak above the Badrindth temple is caDed Nar- 

_ . . N4r4Yan after Arjuna and Krishna, who 

FafaaadHfifiynuk ^ x j • e lu. 

are represented in many passages of the 

Mahibharata as having formerly existed in the persons of the two 

Rishis Kara and N4r4yana. Krishna hinraelf, when he visited the 

Bindavas in their exile, addresses Arjuna and saysr—“ Thou in- 

vincible hero, art Kara and I am Hari Ndrkyana ; in due time we 

came into the world, the Rishis Kara and Ndriyana. Thou, son of 

Pritha, art not different from me, nor 1, in like manner, from 

thee ; no distinction can be conceived between ue.” "When Arjuna 

ssnght the pdsupat 0 weapon from Blab&deva and met him in the 
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forests of the Himilaya, the latter addressed Arjana as Nara» the 
companion of N^rdyana, who together for so many years per¬ 
formed austerities at Badari* and the local legends place the scene 
of this meeting at Bhilwa Keddr near Srinagar. Again Bhishma 
when warning Dnryodhana against Krishna relates how when 
oppressed by the Daityas, the gods had recourse to Fitdmaha he 
referred them to the great Rishis Kara and Ndr&yana and they 
consented to aid the gods and slew the Daityas. He adds:—Thas 
behold those twain arrived—those twain who are of so great 
strength, Y&sudeva and Arjuna, united together, riders on great 
cars, Nara and Ndrdyana, the deities, the ancient deities as it is 
reported, invincible in the world of mortals even by Indra and other 
gods and Asuras. This Ndr^yana is Krishna and JSfara is called 
Phdlguna (Arjana). Narayana and 19ara are one being, divided 
into twain.'' In the great contest with Mahddeva noticed else¬ 
where, Vishnu appears as Nar&yana and it is to this form that the 
majority of the strictly orthodox Vaishnava temples is dedicated 
in Garhwdl. Mnir writes* thus regarding this manifestation : 
^ The identification of Arjuna and Krishna with the saints Nara 
and Ndrdyana is curious; but I am unable to conjecture whether it 
may have originated in a previously existing legend respecting two 
Risbis of that name (the one of whom, as bearing the same name 
which was ultimately applied to Vishnu and Krishna was, in the 
fanciful spirit of ludiau mythology, and in consonance with the 
tenet of metempsychosis, declared to have been an earlier manifes¬ 
tation of Krishna,—whilst Arjuna, the bosom friend of the latter, 
would naturallj' be regarded as the same with Nara, the inseparable 
companion of Ndrdyana), or whether the whole legend was origin¬ 
ally invented for the glorification of Krishna and Arjuna.” 

Besides those passages of the Maliibh&rata in which Krishna is 

represented as one with Vishnu and there- 
Krishna the soDTeine. . . 

fore one with the supreme being, there are 

others in which the supreme attributes are ascribed toEiishna him* 
selC During the interview between Arjuna and Krishna in the 
forests of the Himdlaya which has already been alluded to as au 
extract from the Vana-parmn of the Mah&bbdrata, Arjuna reoounts 

* The sage Nlrada also rialted the RUhii whilst at Badarl and recollected 
to hare seen them in Sreta Dwipa, whero' was the snprtnne being whose forma 
ud distingalahiag oiaika they now bore** * 1V., MS. 
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the exploits of Krisho.-'. in his former births, bis austerities as K&r&« 
yana, his slaughter of the enemies of the gods, his various forms 
and his three strides as the son of Aditi. In the course of his 
speech, Arjuna addresses Krishna as—Thou being ^^&r4Jana, 
wert Hari, o vexer of thy loos, '’^hoo, e Purushottama art Brah¬ 
ma, Soma, Siirya, Dharma, DL(«rri, am.., Anala, Vhyu, Kuvera 
Rndra, Time, Sky, Earth, the Regn ...c, ^he unborn, the lord of the 
world, the creator.” • * « “ the commencement of the 
Yuga, o Varshneya (Krishna), Brahma, the chief of things move- 
able and immoveable, who.se is all this world sprung from the 
lotus issuing from thy navel. Two hcrrible Danavas, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, were ready to slajf him. . From the I'orehead of Hari, who 
became incensed when ha saw tJieir transgressiou, was produced 
Sambhu (Mahddeva) wield.ng the trident and three-eyed. Thus 
even these two lords of the gods < Brahma and Mahadeva) are 
sprung from thy (Krishna’s; body.” In describing the appearance 
of Krishna when rebuking Duryodhana for his attempted teachery 
it is said that:—*‘as the mighty dosoendant of Sura (Krishna) smiled, 
the god wearing the appearance of lightning, of the size of a 
thumb, and luminous as fire, issued forth from him. Brahma 
occupied his forehead, Bndra (Siva) was produced on.his chest, the 
guardians of the world {lokapdlds) appeared on his arms and Agni 
sprung from his mouth. Tlio Adityar, too, and the Sadhyas, Vasus, 
Asvins, Lfaruts, and all the gods along with Indra were produced 
and also the forms of the Yakshas, Gandharvas and Bakshasas. 
Sankarsbana and Dhananjaya also were manifested from his arms, 
Aijuna armed with a bow from his right, Bama holding a plough 
from bis left, Yuddhishthira and Bhima, the sons of M&dri, from his 
back. Next Andhakas and Vrishnis, headed by Pradyumna, arose 
on his front, with their weapons ready. A shell, discus, club, spear, 
bow, plough, and sword were seen prepared, and all weapons, 
gleaming in every form on the different arms of Krishna.** 

In another passage where Mahadeva is asked to explain the 
Mab&deva glorifies Sriah' ground on which Krishna is said to be en*' 
*“■ titled to w'orship, he is made to say “ Su¬ 

perior even to Pit4maha is Hari, the eternal spirit, Krishna bril¬ 
liant as gold, like the sun risen in a oloudless sky, ten-armed, of 
mighty force, slayer of the .foes of the gods, marked with the 
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siivaisOf Hrishikesa, adored by all the gods. Brahma is sprang 
from his belly and I (Mah&deva) from his head, the luminaries from 
tile hair of his head, the gods and Asnras from the hairs of his body, 
and the Bishis, as well as the everlasting worlds, have been pro* 
doced from his body. He is the manifest abode of Pit6maha 
(Brahma) and of all the deities. He is the creator of this entire 
earth, the lord of the three worlds, and the destroyer of creatures, 
of the stationary and the moveable. He is manifestly the moat 
eminent of the gods, the lord of the deities. * * The slayer of 

Madhu’ is eternal, renowned as Govinda. * * This god is the 

lotus-eyed, the producer of Sri,* dwelling together with Sri 
Asain Bhishma informs Yuddhishthira how<-* 

" Krishna created the earth, the air and the sky : from Krishna's bodj the 
earth was produced. He is the ancient hero of fearful strength ; he created the 
mountains and the regions. Beneath liim are the atmosphere and the heaven, 
the four regions and the four intermediate regions; and from him this creation 
sprang forth. * * Becoming Viyu, he dissipates this universe; becoming 
fire he bums it, universal in his forms; becoming water he drowns all things t 
becoming Brahms, he creates all the hosts of beings. He is whatever is to be 
known, and he makes known whatever is to be known; he is the rule for per* 
formance, and ho who exists in that which is to be performed." 

Krishna is also addressed by Yuddhishthira as Vishnu, the tbree- 
Krishua praises him. Sambhu (Mahddeva), Agni and the 

Bull, the maker of all. Again Krishna de¬ 
clares that Brahma was produced from his good pleasure and Ma- 
hkdeva from his anger, that they are one with him and therefore 
to be worshipped as part of himself who is revered by all the gods, 
Brahma, Rudra, Indra and the Bishis. He goes on to say:— 

" For when that god of gods Maheshvara is worshipped, then, son of Frltha, 
the god Nir&jrana, the lord, will also be worshipped. I am the soul of all the 
worlds. It was therefore myself whom I formerly worshipped as Budra. If 1 
wore not to worship Isina, the boon-bestowing Siva, no one would worship myself. 
An anthoritative example is set by me which the world follows. Anthorltailve 
examples are to be revet encod, hence I reverence him (Siva). He who knows him 
knows me; he who lovce him loves me. Bndra and Nirdyana, one essence^ di¬ 
vided into two, operate in the world, In a manifested form, in all acts. Befleot- 
Ing in my mind that no boon could be conferred upon me by any one, I yel 
adored the ancient Bndra, the lord, that is, I, with myself adored myself, to oik 
tain a son. For Vishna docs not do homage to any god, excepting himseii i 
hence 1, in this sense, worship Budra." 

> The Dtaava of that name. *For an account of the piodactioa 9t 

8ri from the chtutnlog of tiie ooean, see Wileoa, YL, 144 
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Bbishmai toO| when warning Darjodhana of the hopelessnoBt 

. ^ ^ of contending against Krishna, relates how 

Brthlllft Pm86l K rtantia t, do g 

Brahma celebrated the praises of Krishna 
in a hvmn and entreated him to appear on earth in the familj of 
Tadu and how the god consented. Brahma thus describes the in¬ 
terview “the lord of the world was entreated by me to show 
fayonr to the world (in these words) 

M Do thou, celebrated aa V&audera, appear In the world of men s be bom on 
earth for the alanghter of the Aenraa. * * He of whom 1 Brahma, the mas* 
ter of the rhole world am the aon, that VAmdera, the lord of all ^e worlds, ia 
to be propitiated by you. Never, oh moat excellent deities, la the potent bearer 
of the shell, the diaou, and the clnb, to be alighted aa a mere man. Thia Being 
la the highest mystery, thia the highest existence, this the highest Brahma, 
thia the highest renown. Thia Being is the nndecaying, the undiacernible^ 
the eternal. This Being which ia called Fnmahs is hymned and is not 


known. Thia Being is celebrated by VisTakarman as the highest power, 
aa the highest joy, and aa the liigbeat truth. Wherefore V&ndeva of bound* 
leas might ia not to be contemned by the deities, including Indra, or by the 
Asorsa, aa a mere man. Whoaoever says that he is a mere man is dull of com* 
prehension t ftom hia contempt of Hrishikeaa they call such a person the lowest 
of men. Whoever deaplaes V&sudeva, that great contemplator who has entered 
a human body, men call that person one full of darkness.** 

The exploits of Krishna are recounted in several passages of the 
Mah4bhAraia by Arjuns, Bhishma, Dhritar4shtra and even Krish¬ 
na himself.* He is recorded as the conqueror of the bull-demon 


4 

Bsploita of Krishna. 


Arishta who terrified the kine and destroy¬ 
ed hermits and ascetics.* He slew Pra- 


lambha who attempted to run away with Balardma.’ When he 
appeared with Arjuna to aid the gods in their battles with the demonsi 
“ he out off the head of Jambha who was swallowing up Aijuna 
in battle.** He slew the great Asura Pitha, and Mura * resem¬ 
bling the immortals* and the R&kshasa Ogha. He attacked Nir- 
mochaAa' and there slew numbers of Asnras, having violently cot 
asunder the nooses.* He next attacked Naraka in the Asura castle 


of Pr4g)yotisha (As^m) and recovered the jewelled earrings of Adi- 
tt* 80 } too^ Kansa, though supported by Jar4sandha, was slain. 
“ ^nn4nian, valiant in fight, the lord of a complete army, the bro¬ 
ther of Kansa, who interposed for the king of the Bhojas, the bold 


> Ifoir, IV., t29-SS8. • Wilson, IK., 8S8. • Ibid.. SO^ where 

Bclnrfmn it eaid to have squeexed the demon to death by direction of Krishna. 
* Sec note Mnir, L 9, aso, where a c<mnection ia traced to the nooaea oaed b/ 
Tbaga. ■ A det^le^ socoaitt of this feat ia gIren In Wilson, IX., SS« 
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and lisroio princa of the Sdrasenas, was, with his arinjj bnrnt tip 
in battle by Krishna, destroyer of his enemies, seconded by Bala- 
r6ma.' • * Krishna, by a clever device, caused Jarasandha,* 
the large armed, lord of a complete army, to be slain. This hero 
also slanghtered like a beast, the king of the Ohedis (Sisup&la), 
who quarrelled regarding the offering.” He captured and threw 
down Saubha, the flying city of the Daityas on the shore of the 
ocean; though protected by the Sdlya king so terrible from his 
magical powers and by the weapon sataghni^ which was arrested at 
the gate itself by his arms. He destroyed Pdtana and Sakuni, the 
daughters of the Daitya leader Bali. He killed P^ndya^ with a 
fragment of a door and crushed the Kalingas in Dantakdra and 
slew Ekalavya,* king of the Nishddas, with a fragment of a rock. 
Rukmini, the betrothed of Sisnpdla, lord of the Ghedis, was visiting 
a temple on the eve of her nuptials when she was seen by Krishna, 
who carried her'Off with him to the city of Dwaraka and there 
married her.^ Through him the city of Benares, which had been 
burned and remained for many years defenceless, sprang into exist¬ 
ence.^ Nagnajit Raja of Gandhara or Peshawar “had offspring 
born to him who became enemies of righteousness” and Krishna 
destroyed them and carried off the daughter of the king.^ At 
Prabh&sa or Somn4ih, he encountered the demon Panchajana, who 
lived in the depths of ocean in the form of a conch-shell, and hav¬ 
ing slain him took the conch-shell and ever after bore it as his 
horn.* He obtained the discos, after propitiating Agni in the Khan- 
dava forest or, according to another account. “ That disens fiery 
and resplendent which was formerly given to thee (Yishnn) by the 
god after slaying the marine monster (Panchajana) and the Daitya 
proud of his strength, was produced by Mah&deva.” He then 
brought back the pdrijdta tree from Indra’s heaven to Dwiraka.^ 
In consequence of these good acts, the gods conferred on Krishna 

> lUd., Z., 41; both San&man and Kiinia were killed on Uie eame day and their 
lather Ugraaena waa mode king in their atead; by the Raja of the Bhojaa, Kar 
la intended, t6td, IX., S60. * Krishna had recontae to the four derioca of 

poliev, or negotiation, presents, oowing diaaeeaiona and chaatiaonent and aome- 
timea even betook himaolf to flight.” Jariaandha waa king of Magadha. 

* Suppoaed to te a aort of rocket. * A prince of the Dakhin country of 

F&ndya. * Soe Wilson, IX., IIS $ X., iS-i, which make him aon of Oeraa* 

rarai, brother of Viandera * Wilion. X., 70. ^ For aa acoonnt of 

the bnming of Benares by Krishna himself, aeo f6»d., I2S. * Lasaen tblnka 

that thia atoiy hai lome foundation in fact. * Wilson, ibid., 48 1 aooord- 

Ing to the Mshibhirata, Panchajana lived In Pitila. *• Ibid., 104. 
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these boons :—** Let no ihtigne oppress thee when thon art fi^htingi 
let thy step traverse the sky and the waters, and let no weapon 
make any impression on thy body.*’ Tbronghout these laudatory 
accounts of the exploits of Krishna, he is depicted as a hero of 
great valour and strength, but not necessarily as the supreme deity, 
and at the close of the speech he is recorded as receiving boons 
from the gods. Besides the feats recorded in the Mab&bhtrata, 
there are others given in the Pur&nas^ which do not occur in the 
older work and are embellished with more supernatural occurrences. 
We have thus briefly sketched the history of the two forms Krishna 
and R&ma under which Vishnu is worshipped at the present 
day. They are totally unconnected with the Vedas and are 
purely popular inventions produced on Indian soil to glorify the 
lunar and solar races respectively, and are probably nothing more 
than advanced dsemonism on which the ever-willing priests have 
engrafted as much as they could of Vaidik ceremonial and ritual. 


We have already seen that there is little connection between 

the elder Rudra of the Vedas and the roo- 
The later Bndta. Rudra of the Itih&sa period beyond 

the quality common to both of fierceness. In some of the later 
Vaidik writings, however, Rudra is identified with Agni, and if we 
bear in mind this fact and accept the later Rudra as the represen¬ 
tative of the two gods, much light will be thrown on the otherwise 
conflicting characters given to him. This theory of the dual origin 
of the later Rudra has the high authority of Professor Weber.* In 
his explanation of the great Budr.'i-book, the Satarudriya, he points 
out that the Brahmans, terrified at the howling hungry flame of the 
sacrifice which is conceived of as in the form of Rudra, propitiate 
it with offerings. Row this was as an adaptation of the original 
idea of Rudra as the howling storm and now the crackling flame. 
Flame the cause of wind, and wind the canse of flame, unitedly 
forming the one great terrible being. Hence the epithets assigned 
to him in the Satan^riya are separable into two classes. Those 
which make him*the dweller in the mountains’(6msa), *with 
spirally braided hair* {Kapardin)^ ‘having dishevelled hair* 


* See Wlleoa IX., 945-349; X , 1-1S7. • This may be taken ns a pro¬ 

bable explanation of the working of the minda of the Brahmans of the esoteric 
•chMl In dereloping the old ideas to meet the requirements of the day, but thete 
la nothing to show that it was ondlrstood or Bctf yted by the s 
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{Vyupta-ketc^^y ‘ cruel ’ {Ugra)y * fierce’ (Bhima), ‘ beiiler’ {BhUh6j\ 
auspicious’ (Siva) and ‘ progenitor’ {Sambhu) are derived from liis 
character as ‘lord of storms,’ and those such as ‘ blue-necked’ (nf/a- 
griva)f like wreathed smoke, * golden-armed’ {Hiranya-b(ihu)j and 
* thousand-eyed’ {Sakasrdkaha) like sparks, belong to him as ‘ lord 
of fire.’ In the older writings there is no trace of his names Isa 
or Mah&deva or of his form ns the Linga or Phallus. 


In the Mahiibhdrata, Duryodhana relates how the gods went 

Mahadeva implored his aid against the 

Danavas and how he answered that he would 
give them half his strength and then they should be successful. 
The gods replied that they could not sustain half his strength, but 
that they would givo him half their strength. To this Siva con¬ 
sented and became stronger than all the gods and was thenceforth 
called Mahadeva, ‘ the great god.’ In another work it is said 
that;—“ He who, abandoning all forms of being, exults in the great 
divine power of absorption in the knowledge of himself is therefore 
called Mahadeva.” The sage Upamanyu to whom Krishna went 
for advice when he desired offspring though Jambavati thus re¬ 
counts the characteristics of Mahadeva as told him by his mother:— 
“ He (Mahddeva) assumes many forms of gods, men, goblins, 
demons, barbarians, tame and wild beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 
He carries a discus, trident, club, sword and axe. He has a girdle 
of serpents, earrings of serpents, a sacrificial cord of serpents and 
an outer garment of serpents* skins. He laughs, sings, dances and 
plays various musical instruments. He leaps, gapes, weeps, causes 
others to weep, speaks like a madman or a drunkard as well as in 
sweet tones. Ingenti membro virili pra^ditus he dallies with the 
wives and daughters of the Rishis.” Such is the description of 
the god given by a female devotee to her son who himself was also 
an ardent disciple. Upamanyu then relates how he worshipped 
the god with great austerities and obtained the boon of the god’s 
perpetual presence near his hermitage in the Himalaya. Ho also 
tells the story of the Rishi Tandi who had lauded Mahadeva as the 
supreme deity whom even Brahma, Indra and Vishnu did not per¬ 
fectly know. In another passage Krishna describes Siva as:— 
“ Rudra with braided hair, and matted locks, shaven, the frequenter 
of cemeteries, the performer of awful rites, the devotee, the very 

91 
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terrible.** N&rada again relates how he saw PArvati and ll^abAdeva 
in their home on the Himalaya with their attendant demons 
(Bhdtas) and nymphs (Apsarases). Both were clothed in the skins 
of wild beasts and the sacrificial cord of MahAdeva was formed from 
a serpent. Daksha, the father-in-law of Siva, thus describes the 
god He roams about in dreadful cemeteries, attended by hosts 
of goblins and spirits, like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, 
laughing, weeping, bathed in the ashes of funeral piles, wearing a 
garland of skulls and ornaments of human bones, insane, beloved 
by the insane, the lord of beings whose nature is essentially dark, 
ness.** He is also described in another passage as " bearing the Linga 
desired by devotees, ashes, a staff, a tuft of hair, an antelope’s skin 
and a digit of the moon, bis body shining like an evening cloud.’* 

Many of the contradictions observed in the epic poems in regard 

Interpolations in the *<> relative importance of the two great 
ei ie poems. gods and their manifestations are undoubt¬ 

edly due to tihe interpolations made by the followers of either. 
Professor Goldstiicker has recorded that in its present state the 
MabAbhdrata is clearly “ a collection of literary products belonging 
to widely distant periods of Hindu literature.*’ Professor Wilson 
also considers the same work as belonging to various periods. 
Lassen is of the same opinion and writes 

** It it tme that In the epic poems, R&ma and Krishna appear as incarna¬ 
tions of Vishnu, bat th^, at the same time, come before ns as human heroes and 
these two chtrat^rs are so fat from being inseparably blended together that 
both of these heroes are for the most part exhibited in no higher light than otlier 
highly gifted men^—acting according to human motires and taking no adran- 
tage of theirdirine superiority. It is only in certain secliv'ns vhicli hare been 
added for the purpose of enforcing their dirlne character that they take the 
character of Vishnu. It is Impossible to read either of these poems with atten¬ 
tion, without being reminded of the later interpolation of sneh sections as 
ascribe a dirine character to the heroes and of the unskilful manner in which 
these passages are often introduced and without observing how loosely they are 
connected with the rest of the narratire and bow unnecessary they are for 
Its progress.'’ 

The same writer agrees with Schlegel that the chapters in which 
PAma is represented as an incarnation of Yishnn and the episode 
of the contest between ParasnrAma and BAma are both interpola¬ 
tions. Muir also concurs in this judgment and thinks th^t there 
is nothing to show tbit the passages landing MshAdeva bear the 
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impress of a greater antiquity than those which extol Krishna. He 
adds 

Both la their present form at least* appear to belong to the same age* as 
we find in both the same tendency to identify the god who is the object of adora< 
tion with the sapreme soul. The passages relating to both gods* as they now stand* 
would seem (o be the products of a sectarian spirit, ana to have been introduced 
into the poem by the Ssiras and the VaishnaTss for the purpose of upholding 
the honor of their reapectire deities. But on the other hand the‘mere foot 
that a poem in which Krishna plays throughout so prominent a part* a n d 
which in its existing form is so largely devoted to his gloriflcation, should at 
the same time contain so many passages whicli fornully extol the groat* 
ness, and still more which incidentally refer to a frequent adoration* of the 
rival deity, by the different personages* whether contemporary or of earlier 
date, who are introduced* this fact is, I think* a proof that the worship 
of the latter (Mah&deva) was widdy diffused* if indeed it was not the 
predominant worship in India* at the period to which the action of the poem Is 
referred.” 

Weber^ thinks that the deeds and downfall of Janamejaya 
formed the original plot of the Mahdbhftrata and that with them the 
oorrent myths and legends relating to the gods became linked in 
the popular legend and have now become so interwoven that the 
unravelling of the respective elements must ever remain an impossi¬ 
bility. ** As to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work in its present shape took place no approach even to a direct 
conjecture is possible : but at any rate it must have been some cen¬ 
turies after the commencement of our era.’* There is not wanting 
evidence to show that this branching off of Brahmanism into 
two great lines* the one* Vaislmavism* representing conservative 
thought and the predominating influence of the priestly caste and 
supporting caste and its distinctions* and the other Saivism* bor¬ 
rowing largely from local cults* taking into its pale the aboriginal 
tribes and their village deities and inclined therefore to be careless 
in matters of caste and ceremonial and neglectful of the priestly 
class* was attended with considerable friction, Saivism readily 
lent itself to the corrupted Buddhism around it and with Bnddhism 
was early tainted >vith the S&kta doctrines which in the Tantras of 
both sects have attained to such development. The Yaishnavas on 
the other hand have always retained more of the ancient landmarks 
in their teachings. They have admitted less of the aboriginal ele¬ 
ment* and though K&grAja is held to be a Yaishnava emanation, ha 

I Hilt. lad. lit.* IST-lt. 
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ia not reco^ised by the orthodox. B4ktism never developed itself 
to the same extent amongst the Yaishnavas as a body, thongh even 
here the practices of certain sections are quite on a level with those 
of the most degraded of the Saivas. It is not, however, to be sup* 
posed that Yaishnavas and Saivas are distinct sects. It is common 
for a man to reverence and worship all the five divisions, Siva, 
Yishnu, Surya, Ganesha and Sakti, and to have one as bis favourite 
deity {ishta-debtu). In most temples ail are re[>resented and the 
worshipper pays his devotions in the chapel or shrine he most cares 
for. Temples devoted to particular forms must have some peculiar 
sanctity attached to them to attract votaries and are seldom visited 
except on festivals. 

A careful examination of the stories which are common to both 

Contest between the Saiva and Yaishnava works and those which 

Saivas and VaishnsTM. jj^ve evidently been added for the mere 

purpose of advocating the preferential claims of either god discloses 
the existence of a contest between the followers of Yishnu and Siva, 
and also an attempt at reconciliation by declaring the one god to 
be the same as the other, and therefore that both should be equally 
an object of adoration to the devout. VVe shall now briefly sum¬ 
marise the passages which seem to indicate the existence of strife 
between^ the followers of the two great gods. In tho B&mfiyana 
we are told how the artificer of the gods made two great bows, one 

of which be presented to Mabodeva and the 
other to Yishnu. The bow of Siva was 
placed in charge of Janaka the king of Mitbila, and R4ma in his 
travels tried the bow and broke it. Farasuraum, who ia also sup¬ 
posed to be an incarnation of Yishnu, heard of this exploit and vi¬ 
sited R&ma and produced the bow of Yishnu. He then challenged 
B&ma to bend this bow and fit an arrow on the string and 
declared that if Bfima succeeded in doing so, they should then 
deokle their respective claims to superiority in single combat. The 
gods bad all along been desirous of finding out the strength and 
weakness of Mahfideva and Yishnu and asked Brahma to assist 
them. “ Brahma, most excellent of the three, learning the purpose 
ef the gods, created discord between tho two. In this state of 
enmity a great and terrible fight ensued between Mahadeva and 
Yishnu, each of whdtai was eager to conquer the other. Siva’s 
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bow' of dreadfal power was then relaxed and the two deities bein^ 
entreated by the assembled gods, became paciSed.” Here we have 
Siva and Vishnu actually contending with each other and the vic¬ 
tory remaining with V ishnn, and though H&ma succeeded in con¬ 
quering Parasur4ma, yet both are emanations of the one divine per¬ 
son, Vishnu. 


The fact that the worship of Siva was the cause of much con¬ 
troversy and the object of considerable op- 
Dakaha 8 sacrifice. ^ o jt 

position is more clearly brought out in the 

story of Daksha’s sacrifice which is related in both the great epic 
poems and in several of the Purdnas. In the Runjayana it is sim¬ 
ply stated that Rudra enraged at not receiving a share of the sacri¬ 
fice wounded the assembled gods with his bow and, on their sub¬ 
mission, restored them to their former condition. In the Mah&- 


bhdrata there are three separate accounts of the sacrifice. In one 
Uma, the wife of Siva, sees the gods go by to the sacrifice and 
asks her husband why he does not go. Ho replies :—“ The former 
practice of the gods has been, that in all sacrifices no portion should 
be divided to me. By custom, established by the earliest arrange¬ 
ment, the gods lawfully allot me no share in the sacrifice.’* Uma 
angry for the dignity of her lonl urges him to go and destroy the 
sacrifice, which he does and Brahma, on the part of the gods, pro¬ 
mises that he shall ever afterwards receive a share. A second ver¬ 


sion makes the sage Dadhichi the one to incite Kudra to interfere 
with the sacrifice. Dadhichi was present and declared that it was 
impossible for the sacrifice to proceed unless Rndra were invited. 
Daksha replied We have many Rndras, armed with tridents, 
and wearing spirally-braided hair who ocenpy eleven places. I 
know not Maheshwara.” Devi appears with her hnsbaud and after 
some conversation he creates a terrific being (Virabhadra) who des¬ 
troyed the preparations for the sacrifice and induced Daksha to sing 
the praises of Biva, on which the god appears and promises not to 
allow the sacrifice to remain fruitless. In the third version, the 
sacrifice is pierced by an arrow shot by Rndra and such conse¬ 
quences ensue that all the gods joined in praising him: and they 
Apportioned to him a distinguished share in the sacrifice and, 


* Radra gave hie bow to Dcrar&ta, the ancestor of Janaka, Raja of Mithilat 
«I!”' '^iahna garc hla to Bichika, from wliom it came to Jamnla^, the faibcx 
-Of rarasarima. 
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through fear, reported to him as their refuge. He then beoaine 
pleased and rectiOed the saorifice and whatever was removed, he 
restored to life as it had been before.*’ The Vdyu Pur^ina^ makes 
the gods first obtain the permission of Mahddeva and then combines 
the story as given in the second and third versions from the Mahk- 
bharata above noted. Dadliicbi remonstrates with the assembled 
gods on the absence of Rudra and Uma addresses her lord as she 
sees the gods go by, and he replies in the terms already assigned to 
him above. Devi then asks how it is a god like him should not 
have a share and what could she do that he might obtain a share 
of the sacrifice. Then Siva addressed his bride and told her that 
by her perplexity that day all the gods are bewildered, that his 
priests worship him in the sacrifice of true wisdom where no offici¬ 
ating priest is needed, but let her approach and see the being he 
was about to create. Having spoken thus he created Yirabhadra 
who destroyed the sacrifice. 

Wilson notes that the Kfirma-Purina also gives the discussion 
between Dadhichi and Dakska and that their dialogue contains 
some curious matter. “ Daksha, for instance, states that no portion 
of a sacrifice is ever allotted to Siva and no prayers are directed to 
be addressed to him or to his bride. Dadhichi apparently evades 
the objection and claims a share for Rudra, consisting of the triad 
of gods, as one with the sun who is undoubtedly hymned by the 
ministering priests of the Vedas. Daksha replied that the twelve 
Adilyas received special oblations ; that they are all suns and that 
he knows of no others.” This Pur&na makes Sati, the wife of Siva, 
to be the daughter of Daksha, and that she, chagrined at the treat¬ 
ment received from her father, committed suicide, on which Mah&- 
deva cursed Daksha to be born again as a Ksbatriya and in this 
second birth, the sacrifice took place. The Linga, Matsya, Pidma 
and Bhigavata Pur&nas all declare that Sati put an end to herself 
by YogOf whilst the K^hi-khanda of the Skanda Purina makes Sati 
throw herself into the fire prepared for the sacrifice. The Bhiga^ 
vaia gives the entire story in detail. It appears that Daksha 
attended a sacrifice celebrated by the Prajapatis and that on his 
entrance all the gods arose and saluted him except Brahma and 
Hahideva. Daksha made obeisance to Brahma, but incensed si 

i Wilion, VI., iso. 
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the conduct of his son->in-Itiw abused him roundly in the prosenco 
of the gods. He gives the description of Siva’s person which has 
been already noticed and declares how unwilling he was to allow 
his fawn-eyed daughter to marry ** this impure and proud abulisher 
of rites and demolisher of barriers.” Having thus reviled Siva, 
Dnksha cursed him never to receive any portion along with the other 
gods. Then Nandiswara defended Mahadeo and devotes him who 
regards Daksha’s words, “ to practise the round of ceremonies with 
an understanding degraded by Vaidik prescriptions * * Let the 

enemies of Hara whose minds are disturbed by the strong spirituous 
odour and the excitement of the flowery words of the Veda, 
become deluded.” In this speech we see that the advocates of 
Sivaism depreciate the Vedas, most probably, as remarked by 
Muir, from a consciousness that their worship was not very con¬ 
sistent with the most venerated religious records of their own 
country. Bhrigu, chief of the Brahmans, was one of the sages 
present and he replied to Kaudiswara by a counter-impreca¬ 
tion ; 

**Let those who practise the rites of Bhava (Siva) and all their followers, 
be heretics and opponents of the true scriptures. Having lost their purity, de¬ 
luded in understanding, wearing matted hair and ashes and bones, let them under¬ 
go the Initiation of Siva, in which spirituous liquor is the deity. Since ye 
have reviled the Veda and Brahmans, the barriers by which men are restrained, 
ye hare embraced heresy. For this Veda is the auspicious, eternal path of 
the people, which tlie ancients have trod and wherein Jan&rdana (Vishnu) 
is the authority. Reviling this Veda, aupreme, pure, the eternal path of 
the virtnons, follow the heresy in which your god is the king of goblins 
(Bhfitesa).’* 

On hearing this imprecation, Siva departed and the sages 
worshipped Vishnu for a thousand years. The enmity between 
Daksha and his son-iu-law continued, and when Daksha became 
chief of the Praj&patis and resolved to celebrate the great Vrihas- 
patisava sacrifice, Sabi came to visit him and he, reviling Siva, so 
vexes her that she voluntarily dies. Siva, on hearing this, creates 
from a lock of bis matted tresses, the demon who destroyed the 
sacriBce. The gods then have recourse to Siva, who is pacified 
and allows the sacrifice to proceed and to remove the pollution 
caused by the demon and his attendants an oblation is offered to 
Vishnu. Only then does Vishnu appear in order to receive the 
reverence of Brahma, Siva and the other gods and to esplain that 
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be himself was the one supreme deity and the others being emima* 
tions from him were entitled as such to some respect.”^ As a man 
does not think of his own members as belonging to another, so the 
man who is devoted to me (Vishnu) does not look upon created 
things as distinct from me. He who beholds no distinction between 
the three gods who are one in essence and the soul of all things, 
attains tranquillity.” 

In tlie preceding paragraphs we have an account of the havoc 
wrought at Daksha’s sacrifice by the weapons of Siva, and in 
another story from the Muh4bh&rata we have the sequel related 
by Krishna as Dharmaja. At this time Arjuna and Krishna as 

Contest between Rudra Nara and Narayana were engaged in per- 
and Niriyana. forming great austerities on the Qandha- 

m&dana mountain above Badari and the blazing trident which 
destroyed Daksha’s sacrifice at Kankhal where the Ganges de¬ 
bouches on to the plains followed the coarse of the river upwards 
seeking fresh enemies. Arrived at Badari, it entered the hermit¬ 
age of the Risbis and smote N4r4yana, full on the breast, but the 
Bishi repelled the weapon and with a great yell it bounded back 
into its wielder’s hands. Rudra was astonished and forthwith hasten¬ 
ed to Badari and attacked Ndrnyana, but the Rishi seized him by 
the throat and Nara raised up a straw which became a great axe 
and hurled against Rudra when it broke into fragments {khan~ 
dona) : hence the name Kbandaparasu. The two then continued to 
fight, but when the gods saw the fearful consequences of the con¬ 
flict, the utter cessation of all worship and destruction of all things, 
they deputed Brahma to endeavour to effect a reconciliation. He 
approached Rudra and explained to him that Kara and N&rdyana 
were one form of the supreme being as he (Brahma) was another and 
Bndra a third, and so plied his arguments that the gods became 
reconciled. Rudra then propitiated N&r&yana and Hari (Vishnu) 
addressing Mahadeva said ^ He who knows thee, knows me: he 
who loves thee, loves mo. Henceforth let this arivataa of mine be 
the mark of the trident and thou shalt be the srikantha marked upon 
my band.* Having thus created a mark devised by each for the 

1 The Saivae in the Linga-Purina retort on the Vaiahnavaa and make Viehnn 
■nd Brahma quarrel, because the one called the other‘child*, until at length 
a luminoua Llnga, encircled with a thousand wreaths of flowen. appeared and 
bewildered them both. For a thousand years the two gods trii^ to e»«d the end 
ol the Ling and not sne^din^ worshipped MidiideTa. 
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otheri the j;oda joined in an indissoluble friendship. Krishna then 
goes on to tell the Findavas that it is Rndra with spirally-braided 
hair that precedes them in the battle and slays their enemies and 
therefore advises them to devoutly reverence “ him the god of gods, 
lord of Uma, of boundless power, Hara, the undecayable lord of 
all.’* This story probably contains an allusion to the fact that 
Hardw&r and Badari were the scenes of some great contests be¬ 
tween the followers of the two sects, which indeed are not unknown 
in the present age. 

We have an account of another contest between Krishna and 
Siva in the story of the Daitya B4na, given in the Vishnu 

Contest between Krishna Por&na.^ Prahlada, the great Daitya, 
and Bana. Virochana, “ whose son was Bali, 

who had a hundred sons, of whom B&na was the eldest.” B&na 
had a lovely daughter, Usha by name, who seeing P&rvati and 
Siva sporting together desired like dalliance and prayed the beautiful 
wife of the great god for assistance. She graciously addressed Usha 
and said ; —Do not grieve, you shall have a husband, fle who 
shall appear to you in a dream on the twelfth of the light half of 
Vais&kha shall be your husband.” Usha dreamed a dream and saw 
Aniruddha, son of Pradyumna, and with the aid of her confidante 
Chitralekha induced him to visit her. Before this took place, 
Bana bad been engaged in propitiating Mahddeva and weary of 
rest had prayed the god to give some occupation to the thousand 
arms he possessed, and the god was pleased to grant the request. 
'When Bana heard that Aniruddha was iu the palace he captured 
the lover and bound him, and on this becoming known Krishna, 
Balardma and Pradyumna set out for the Daitya city and a great 
contest took place between them and a mighty fever sent by Siva. 
Then Bana and the whole Daitya host aided by Siva and Kdrttikeya 
fought with Krishna. A single combat also took place between 
Siva and Vishnu. The former was struck with the weapon of 
yawning and so set agape that he was unable to continue the contest. 
Bana then engaged Krishna and both were wounded; desirous 
of victory, enraged, and seeking the death of his antagonist each 
hurled missiles at the other.** When Krishna was about to destroy 
B&na with the discuB Sudarshana, the mystical goddess Kotavi 

* Wilson, X., 107. 

92 
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stood before him naked and induced him only to lop off the arms of 
the Daitya. Then Siva came and praying Krishna to be mercifnl to 
Buna, said I hat e given B&ua assurance of safety. Do not thus 
falsify that which 1 have spoken. He has grown old in devotion to 
me. Let him not incur thy displeasure. The Daitya has receiv> 
ed a boon from me and therefore I deprecate thy wrath,’^ Krish¬ 
na replied;—“ Since you have given a boon to Bana let him live. 
You must perceive that you are not distinct from me : that which 
I am thou art.” Aniruddba and his wife were released and accom¬ 
panied Krishna back to Dwaraka. On this story Wilson remarks;— 
There can be little doubt that this legend describes a serious 
struggle between the Saivas and Vaishnavas in wdiich the latter, ac¬ 
cording to their own report, wore victorious and the Suivas al¬ 
though they attempt to make out a sort of compromise between 
Budra and Krishna are obliged to admit his having the worst of 
the conflict and his inability to protect his votary.” In the text quo¬ 
ted above, Sonitapura is the name of Bana’scity which elsewhere has 
the synonyms Ushdvana, Kotivarsha, Banapura and Derikota. 
The last is commonly identified with Devicottah in the Karnatic 
which is popularly believed to he the scene of B^na^s defeat But 
the name occurs also in other parts of India and in the K&lika- 
Pur4ua, Bana is described as the neighbour of Naraka, Raja of 
Pr^giyoUsha or Asam. In Kumaon, the Lohughat valley is lield to 
he the scene of Buna’s defeat and Sui represents the site of Sonita¬ 
pura *the red city ’ of the Puranas. The soil itself is appealed to in 
order to confirm the truth of the legend, for on removing the crust a 
deep-blue or more generally a deep red ferruginous clay is turn¬ 
ed up which is said to owe its colour to the blood of the 
Daityas. In the rainy season also, the Lohu or ‘ blood river’ pours 
down a similarly discoloured stream to Lohugh&t. Kotavi the 
Vidhyamantramayi or * goddess of the magical loro of the Daityas ’ 
is elsewhere called Lamha^ and is said to be the mother of Bftoa 
and one with K&li. Her name is preserved here in Kotalgarh, ^ the 
fortress of the naked woman,’ whilst Mahddeo is worshipped as * the 
lord of B^na’ at B&neswar-ke-ali in Katyur. In Qarhw61, Usha, 
or in the local dialect Ukha,' gives her name to Ukhimath, where 

^ Siva asLunbakeiwar it worshipped at Jhtltola in Bel and Kotavi or Kotbi 
hat a temple In Khar jyat. * The loves of Usha and Aniruddh have been 

Ursmniised hj Chandia Sekhara in the Madhmtdruddha^ Wilson, XU., 89t, 
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a tetaple was built for her by her father B6na in Patti B&msu, the 
name of which also is derived from B&oa Asura. There is a 
temple to her husband Anirnddha at Lamgauri in the same 
patti. 

Another legend relates the conflict between Krishna and the 
The false and the trae Paundraka or false Vdsudeva, so called be- 
Vasudeva. cause born in the country of the Paundcaa 

or western Bengal. The Vishnu Pur&na^ describes him as “ he whe 
though not the Vasudeva was flattered by ignorant people, as the 
descended deity, until he fancied himself to be the V&sudera who 
Lad come down upon earth. Losing all recollection of his real cha¬ 
racter he assumed the emblems of Vishnuand sent an ambassador 
to Krishna, desiring him to lay aside the insignia, name and cha¬ 
racter of Vasudeva and come and do homage. Krishna replied 
that he would come and that quickly and so provide that there 
should never again be any question of the sort. Aided by the Raja 
of the K4shis, Paundraka met the forces of Krishna, but soon the 
real discus and mace demolished the false weapons and their wielder. 
The R»«ja of the Kashis however, “ adhering to the imposture of his 
friend,” continued the conflict until he was decapitated by Krishna, 
who slew him and threw his head into the city of Kashi. When 
the people saw that the Raja was dead, they propitiated Siva 
and asked him to avenge the murder of their king and Siva 
pleased to be adored in the sacred city granted tlieir request. 
From out of the sacrificial flame uprose a terrible female form, en- 
wreathed with fire, who attacked Dwaraka, but repulsed by the dis¬ 
cus it fled again to Kashi still followed by the weapon of Krishna. 
The army of Kashi and the attendants of Siva resisted, but the dis¬ 
cus consumed the city and all its inhabitants and returned to tho 
hands of Vishnu. Wilson writes:—“In this legend also we have a 
contest between the followers of Vishnu and Siva intini.-ited ; as be¬ 
sides the assistance given by the latter to Pauudruka, Benares has 
been, from all time, as it is at present, the high place of the Siva 
worship. There is also ai^ indication of a Vaisiiiiava schism, in the 
competition between Panndra and Krishna for the title of Vdsudeva 

Wilson X., 131. The Bh^gavata Parana makes tho Pauadrakfl Yiaiulera, 
chief of the Kdiushas. a Vindhiyan tribe and the Pndnta *oakc» him chief of 
Kashi Accord ng to the Pari VonsiH Krishna is ab eat ou a vi -it tu biv i at Kni- 
Usa when. Dwtruku is rtrncked by V'.ni'letrii aide'! by tuu bisliatlha king Kkolavya 
•ml KrisUna only luturos tu tiuuo to reiiel the eneiuy, * 
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and the insignia of his divinity.” It will thns be seen that the 
Yaishnava incarnations invented to defeat the efforts of the rival 
sect were not received without opposition, and that the old contest 
between Aryan and Dasa was revived in the rivalry between the 
Aryan Yaiahnavas and the Dasa Saivas, neither of whom show the 
slightest regard for Yaidik teaching. 

In the Mah4bharata, Sanjaya, the able minister and charioteer 
Visudeva Dhritarishtra, sings the praises of Krishna 

and attributes to him allgoddike qualities and 
persuades Dhritar&shtra to recommend the worship of Krishna to 
Duryodhana. In one of bis discourses, the name^ Ydsudeva is ex¬ 
plained as being derived “ from his dwelling {vasandt) in all beings, 
from his issuing as a * Yasu ’ from a divine womb.” This seems to 
be the oldest and most popular of the names of Yishnu in Qarhwdl, 
where there are several temples to Bdsdeo and legends connected 
with a king of that name which are more applicable to a deified 
hero than to a mere mortal. In a passage, quoted by Muir,^ 
where Krishna is describing to Yuddhisbthira the different parti¬ 
sans of Jardsandha, there appears to be a tradition indicating some 
struggle at a period antecedent to that of the writer, between the 
worshippers ofYishnuand those ofsomelocal deity who was venerated 
in the provinces to the east of Magadba. Krishna says :—“ And 
he who formerly was not slain by me has also taken the side of Ja- 
rdsandha—(I mean) the wicked man who is known as Furushottama 
amongst the Cbedis * * who through infatuation continually 

assumes my mark. He who is a powerful king among the Bangas, 
Fundras and Kirdtas and is celebrated in the world as the Ydsude- 
va of the Fundras.” On this Lassen remarks 'Since these be¬ 
came in later times two of the most venerated names of Yishnu, it 
is clear from this passage, that among the eastern tribes, and those 
too not of Aryai^ origin, a supreme god was worshipped, whose 
name was afterwards transferred to Vishnu.” Elsewhere I have 
shown that the name Kirdtas was most probably given to the oldest 
inhabitants of the Kumaon hills, and this would help to explain the 
local legend connected with Bdsdeo, as the founder of the dynasty 
who ruled in Upper Garhwdl. 

• IV., 5S7 » see Wilson, X,, 121 , for an account of the Faundrnka V 4 »udeTa 
who set hioiself up sgalait Krishna. 
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We have now traced, so far as the space at our disposal admits 
Beronciliation of Siva history of the two great gods of the Hin- 
aad ViBhnu. pantheon. We have seen that while Siva 

in many passages is represented as inferior to Vishnu, Krishna and 
fiama, in other passages be is held to he one with the supreme 
spirit. We have now to indicate how it came about that, as in 
these hills, both are most frequently considered emanations of the 
one great power and equally deserving of w'orship. Whether due 
to love of peace or to priestly greed, we have seen that the compilers 
of the epic poems have in several instances made each of the gods 
to say that he who loves one loves the other, and in one of the ac¬ 
counts of the contest between Siva and Krishna, llrahma is made 
to relate a dream in which he saw the two gods, each invested with 
the emblems of the other, Hara (Siva) in the form of Uari (Vish¬ 
nu), with the shell, discus and club, clothed in yellow vestments and 
mounted on Garura and Hari in the form of Hara, bearing the tri¬ 
dent and axe, clad in a tiger’s skin and mounted on a bull. The 
Eishi Markandeya then explained the meaning of the vision thus : 


“ I perceive no difference between Siva who exists in the form of Vishnu 
and Vishnu who exists in the form of Siva. 1 shall declare to thee that form 
cv-mposed of Hari and llara combined, which is without beginning,or middle,or 
end, imperishable, undecuying. lie who is Vishnn is Hudia; he who is liudra 
i.i ritamnha: the substance is one, the gods are three, Kudn, Vishnu, Pitamsha. 
Jusi os water thrown into water can be nothing else than water, so Vishnu eo« 
tcring into Kudra must possess the nature of liudra. And just os hre entering 
into fire can be nothing else but fiie, so Rudra enteting into Vishnu must pos¬ 
sess the nature of Vishnu. Let liudra be undeistood lo possess the nature of 
Agni; Vishnu is declared to possess the nature of 8oma (the moon); and the 
world, moveable and immoveable, possesses tlie nature of Agiiiaiid Soma: the 
lords Vishnu and Maheshwara are the .‘iiukeis and destroyers of ibings moveable 
and immoveable, and flie benefactors of the world.” 


lu the precetliug pages we have endeavoured to show that the 

The modern Siva a pro- introduction of the worship of Siva was 
Brihmsnical deity. attended by much oppositiou and that the 

terrible form of the god was au object of disgust and contempt to 
the follow'ers of the orthodox deities. Siva is iu this form asso¬ 
ciated with the goblins, demons and spirits and all the beings 
that inthe earlier works are represented as non-Aryan. He delights 
in human sacrifices, a custom specially regarded as belonging to 
the forest and hill tribes. He assumes the character of a forester 
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at times and his home is in the hills. In this form he is an 
emanation distinct from the Mahddeva of the older passages of the 
Mahdbhdrata and o %yea his origin to the pre-Br&hmauical and cer¬ 
tainly non-Aryan religion of India. Stevenson^ is of the same opi¬ 
nion which he bases on the following facts;—(a) Siva is not named 
in the Vedas: (6) Rudra even if identified with Siva has not the 
same position in the Vedas which the later Mahddeva holds in the 
Furaiias and epics: (c) the legend of Daksha’s sacrifice shows 
that his right to a share in the sacrifice was disputed and that no 
officiating priest was necessary, which, as we havh seen, was the 
great distinction between the Dasyus and the Aryans-: (d) there 
is no connection between the linga or form under which he is now 
worshipped and any Brdhmanical emblem : (e) the principal seats 
of linga worship are to be found in southern India and along the 
Himdlaya at a distance from the orthodox Brdhmanical settle¬ 
ments : (/) in the Mardtha country the linga shrines are served by 
Qurava priests of the Sudra class, whilst on the other hand, Brah¬ 
mans alone officiate in the Vaishnava temples. This last dis¬ 
tinction, however, is modified in the Kumaon Himdlaya where 
all temples are served either by religious fraternities or by 
Khasiya Brahmans who have really no title to the name. All 
these facts point to a non-Brahmanical origin for the worship of 
Siva as jt exists at the present day. From the celebrity of the 
Kumaon Himdlaya from the earliest ages as the abode of ascetics 
and the seat not only of secular but of theological learning and its 
position as the supreme resort of the worshippers of Siva as Pasu- 
pati at the present day we may well assume for it a prominent 
part in the evolution of modern Sivaism. Professor Whitney 
writesThe introduction of an entirely new divinity from the 
mountains of the north has been supposed, who was grafted in 
upon the ancient religion by being identified with Rudra : or again 
a blending of some of Agni’s attributes with those of Rudra to 
originate a new development. Perhaps neither of these may be 
necessary: Siva may be a local form of Rudra, arisen under the 
influences of peculiar climatic relations in the districts from which 
he made bis way down into Hindustan proper; introduced among 
hnd readily accepted by a people which, as the Atharvan shows, 
• J. B. A. 8., V., ISa, S64: VIL, 1, 04, 105: VUJ., SSO. 
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was strongly tending towards terrorism in its religion.” Qorresio 
in his preface to the R5m6yana expresses an opinion that Mah&deva 
was the special deity of the southern races who are identiBed by 
him with the B^kshasas of that poem, and though Muir, after 
a careful examination of the evidence, comes to the conclusion 
that there are not sufficient grounds for regarding the non-Aryan 
tribes of southern India as being specially addicted to the worship 
of Siva, there are, however, strong grounds for believing that there 
was an intimate connection between the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Him41aya, the Dakhin and southern India and that all worshipped 
forms which enter into the conception of the many-sided Mah6- 
deva. From the time of Sankara Achdrya, Dakhini priests minister 
in the great shrines of Ked&rnath in Garhwil and Pasupati in 
NepAl, and he like many of his predecessors was of southern 
origin. 

There can be little doubt that the Sakti or female forms are due to 
^ a popularising of the. S&ukhya idea of * Puru- 

sha’ and ' Prakriti.’ The early conception 
of the supreme Purusha or spirit as being without qualities (gunae) 
gave rise to a theory to account for the creation and the existence of 
the sexes which makes the exhibition of the creative power to be 
due to the union of the wish with the deity himself. Later on the 
followers of the Sdnkhya system of philosophy make a distinction 
between nature and the supreme spirit. The former which they 
call ‘ Prakriti’ or ‘ Mula-Prakriti’ is held to be the eternal matter and 
plastic origin of all things, independent of the supreme spirit, but 
co-existent with him as his Sakti, his personified energy or bride. 
Thus from the union of power and will or spirit and matter all 
things were produced, and as each of these creatures of the creator 
possesses a portion of the supreme spirit, they have a double cha¬ 
racter, male and female. The Prakriti Khanda of the Br4hma 
Yaivartta Pur&na^ devotes itself to an explanation of the forms of 
Prf^kriti which are also indentified with Maya, the goddess of 
illusion. In that w'ork 4he meaning of the word Prakriti is thus 
explained:—“The prefix ‘Pro’ means pre-eminent; *kriti* means 
' creating'; that goddess who was pre-eri^inent in creating is called 
Prakriti. Again, * Pra’ means' best, or is equivalent to the term 

> WUSOD, I., S40: in, 100, 
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‘eattwa,' ‘the quality of purity’; *kn’ implies ‘middling/ the 
quality of ‘passion’ (rajas) and means worse or that of ‘ ignor¬ 
ance’ (<aTna«). She who is invested with all power is identifiable 
with the three properties and is the principal in creation and is 
therefore termed Frakritl” By a natural process the personifica¬ 
tion of the energy of the supreme spirit was extended to the ener¬ 
gies of the gods and the same record tells us how Prakrili was 
divided into five portions:—Durga,the Sakti of Mahddeva; Laksh- 
mi, the Sakti of Vishnu; Sarasvati,^ also the Sak‘i of Vishnu ; 
S&vitri, the Sakti of Brahma and mother of the Vedas and BAdha, 
the mistress of Krishna. This category has since been modified 
and extended to include portions, parts and portions of parts of 
the primitive Prakriti. Thus Chaudika and K&li are portions and 
Pushti is a part of Prakriti, whilst all womankind are included in 
the third category as containing portions of parts of the deity and 
are divided into good, middling and bad according as they derive 
their origin from each of the three equalities inherent in the primi¬ 
tive Prakriti. Though the pi mciple of the worahip of' the personi¬ 
fied energy’ is inculcated in the Pur4nas, the ritual is contained in 
the Tantras for which the SAktas or worshippers of Sakti claim 
the authority of a fifth Veda. 

In the Sama Veda (VIII., p. 240) occur the verses :—“ He felt 
not delict being alone. He wished another and instantly became 
such. He caused his own self to fall in twain and thus became 
husband and wife. He approached her and thus were human 
beings produced.” It is precisely in this form that Siva appears 
in some very early sculptures under the tiile Arddhandriswara ; on 
the right side male and on the left side female. jl3ardesanes,‘ who 
wrote in the third century an account of India, records the follow¬ 
ing description of this form In a very high mountain, situated 
pretty nearly in the middle of the earth there was as he heard a 
large natural cave in which was to bo seen a statue ten or perhaps 
twelve cubits high, standing upright witii its hands folded cros.s- 
wise and the right half of its face, its right arm and foot, in a 
word its whole right side was that of a man : its left that of a 

> In the fragments of his Indika preserred by Porphyry he states that be 
collected the materials from Dau^nus or Gaudamines, chief of an embassy whom 
he met at Babylon in tUc reign of Autonloua of JSmeso, 21S>2S2 A.D. J. U. A. S-, 
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woman : and the indissoluble union of these two incongruous halves 
in one body struck all who saw the statue with wonder. On its 
right breast was engraved the sun, on its left the moon; on its 
two arms were artistically and sculptured a host of angels, moun* 
tains, a sea and a river together with the ocean and plants and 
living things and all that is, and the Indians told him that Qod 
after he had created the world gave this statue to his son as a 
visible exemplar of his creation, and I asked them/' adds Bardesa* 
nes, " of what this statue was made and Sandanes assured me and 
the others confirmed his words that no man could tell: that it was 
not gold or silver, nor yet brass or stone nor indeed any other 
known material; but that, though not wood, it was the likest a 
very hard and sound wood.” He then describes the ‘ pool of pro¬ 
bation ' which lay within the cave and in which the voluntary and 
involuntary offences of man were probed and tried. Statues of 
this form exist in the rock-cut caves at Elura, Badami and Ele- 
phanta and at Mah4vallipur near Madras. 


This androgynous form is also found on the coins of Kadphises* 

accompanied with a necklace of skulls and 
Form on coins. . , i i .. 

the usual Vahana or attendant Nanda, the 

bull. In the same mintage Siva occurs in the guise of K4rttikeya, 

armed with a trident and adorned with the spiral shell-shaped hair 

from which he obtains the name Kap^rdio. It would therefore 

appear that this montane Sivaism had its origin at least before the 

first century before Christ, and that in the time of Kadphises it was the 

popular cult of the Kabul and Peshawar valleys. The legends and 

figures on the coins of the Kanishka group have been analysed by Mr. 

Thomas,* who shows that at first this group, wherever their first 

Indian location may have been, clearly followed Iranian traditions 

in the classification and designations of their adopted gods, in the 

regions of their abundant mintages. Some of the coins of Ooerki 

or Huvishka exhibit Siva in various forms with the names of Indian 


deities in the legend. Thus with the very common legend OKPO 
which is probably the same as the Sanskrit Ugra, ‘ fierce* or ‘ terri- 
hle*, a nahie of Siva, we have Siva-trimukhi threa-headed and 
four-armed clad in a loin-cloth with a trident and a thunderbolt in 
his left hand and in his right hand a wheel, whilst the other points 
* Wilaou’s Ariaaa Antiqua, pi. lo. * J. B, A. S., IX. £11. 

D3 
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down to a goB,i or some aimilar small animal or is perhaps holding 
a water-hotUe. With the legend * Maasino* or Mali&sene, a title of 
K&rttikeja, we have a figure of that deity and again with the legend 
* Skando komaro bizago* or Skanda, Kum&ra, Vis&kha, all of which 
are titles of E&rttikey^a, we have two figures looking towards each 
other. In a coin with the legend * Ardochro,* perhaps representing 
' Arddhuffra* or the androgynous form of Siva, the figure is clearly 
that of a female with something like a cornucopia in her hand. On 
the coins of the Devaputra Sh&hinshkhi V&sudeva or * Batded we 
have with the OKPO legend, Siva-trimnkhi with spiraily-iwiaied 
hair, holding in the right hand the noose and in the left a trident 
and clad in a loin-cloth in Indian fashion. Again he appears as 
Pasupati, one-faced, riding on a bull, with bushy hair, holding the 
noose (paau) and trident, clothed with the loin-cloth and naked 
above the waist Siva-trimukhi also occurs riding on the bull and 
naked above the waist with the caste thread marked. These facts 
are sufficient to show that at least the germ of modern Sivaism 
was the dominant cult in the Kashmir valley in the first century 
after Christ, and that it was of the local Mahddeva type importing 
the family of Siva as well as himself into the pantheon in the 
shape of E&rttikeya, or Senapati, the typical noithem offspring of 
Siva and also the favourite deity of the Katyfiras, as Ganesha or 
Oanapatfi is the emanation in most favour in southern India. The 
noose-holding Siva or Pasupati attended by his vehicle the bull 
continued the type of the coins minted by the successors of the 
Turushkas. 

We know that amongst the Buddhists the germs of the later 
T&ntrik beliefs and the advanced Sdkti doctrines are to be found 
in the developed Sdtras of the Mahd-Y&na school attributed to 

Union throngh Siyaism. Council held by Kanishka 

These remained in abeyance for several 
centuries, but none the less achieved their object when revived 
by the successors of their founder. The same source gave the idea 
of Mah&deva to the Brahmanists, and thus the two great branches 
of mediaeval religion sought by union with pre-Brdhmanical beliefs* 

1 The ezalUtion of Khandc Bao or Khandobn in the Dekban to the position 
of an avat4f of Siva ia a notable instance of this onion in comparativelv recent 
times. A m4h6t nya has been written in his bomior and is said to U a port of 
the L'nga-Pr&nau. Vithoba is abo a moden affiliation. 
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to ‘widen and establish on a broader basis their respective cults. 
The masses through the popular deities were brought into some 
semblance of obedience to priestl}’ authority and interest led tho 
priests to retain the allegiance of the people by introducing order 
amongst the local gods, improving and extending their ritual and 
assimilating it to the highly complicated and ornate ceremonial of 
the Aryas. Once on tho downward path along which all efforts to 
please the popular palate lead, the lower phases of da3monism sup> 
plied both Buddhist and Brahmanist with the doctrines of advanced 
S&ktism, magical rites and formulae and all the corrupted usages 
which mark the Tantras of both sects in their later developments. 
Learning was considered of no account and the verses of the Vedas 
becoming unintelligible to the celebrants served only as wonder> 
working spells by which the gods were compelled to attend to the 
wishes of their worshippers. 

From the same idea of the androgynous nature of the groat gods 
arose the worship of the male and female organs under tho sym¬ 
bols of the ling and yoni. This too borrowed 
largely from non-Brdhmanical sources both 
in north-western India and in southern India. The instructive 
story of the great fiery ling, still remembered in the name Jyotir- 
db4m (Joshimath), would show that whilst the Brahmans and 
Buddhists were fighting for pre-eminence, the followers of the new 
cult of Siva stepped in and ousted both from the popular religion. 
In the advanced writings of the later Saivas, popular beliefs and 
practices are engrafted wholesale on the original quasi-Brdhmani- 
cal basis. In the Mardtha country no Brahman officiates in a linga 
temple and for its service a distinct order of Sudra origin called 
Guravas has arisen who dress and bathe the image and arrange 
the offerings. The worshipper can only present the offerings and 
cannot lay them before the god as is done in Vaishnava temples. 
When Siva became two, his female half became Pdrvati, showing 
the montane origin of the idea, and with reference to his name 
Keddr, Stevenson remarks If it may be asked what local deity 
Siva represents and what was his ancient name, I would st^te as a 
probable conjecture that Keddr was the original Hindu name of Siva. 
Though adopted into Sanskrit there is no real derivation of Kfeddr.” 
The symbol of the linga, too, may have arisen from the pointed 
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peaks around bis original home. Kedkr is the name given to the 
highest peak on the Purandhar hills near Pona, on which there 
is also a temple of Siva. He is further represented in the Linga> 
Purina in the androgynous form Arddhiiniriswara, thus clearly 
connecting the two ideas of the Sikti form and the linga emblems. 


The Linga>Purina has the following statement in the introduc- 

LingaFar&n* tion:—“The ungenerated is Siva and the 

linga is denominated Saiva. When wo 
speak of pradhdna. chaos) and prakriti (nature) we are to under- 
stand'the supreme linga which is free of smell, colour and taste; 
which am neither utter a sound nor be made the subject of touch • 
having no sensible qualities but stable, undecaying, ungenerated. 


The qualities of the manifested Siva, the most excellent linga are, 
on the other hand, smell, colour, taste, a capability of uttering 
sound and of being touched. He is the womb of the world, the 
principal element, sometimes vast, sometimes minute. The linga 
itself for the purpose of developing the world was produced from 
the ungenerated: and from social affection one linga expanded it¬ 
self into seven into eight and into eleven. From these came the 
blessed triad, the first principle of the gods, springing from one 
subsisting in three; the whole guarded by one and the whole unity 
also carried forward and manifested by one, namely, by Siva • * • 
Rudra, the supreme spirit, the revered, the creator (Brahma , the 
eternal, the all-wise, and he who is from his nature free from all 
fault is called Siva in the Purfinas.” There is nothing in this 
Purfina of an obscene character, but the doctrines contained in it 
were soon pushed to their logical conclusions, and the Sinkhya 
idea of creation being the result of the union of the primeval 
male or soul of the universe called Purusha wi«h the active female 
principle called Prakriti became the pregnant source of the licen¬ 
tious orgies sanctioned by the Tantras. The TiVntrikas urge that 
the pursuance of evil is quite as effective towards liberation as 
restraining the passions and leading a godly life. The condi¬ 
tion remains the same whether you are bound by an iron or a 
golden chain, and lust, drunkenness and gluttony may be indulged 
in if accompanied by spells properly pronounced according to pre¬ 
scribed formula; and in proper places. 
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Whether the coalition between the Yaishnavas and the Saivas 
noticed in the preceding chapter waa due‘to philoaophioal toler¬ 
ance or pressure from without we have not the means to decide, 
bat we certainly know that whilst these changes were occurring 
within Br4hinanism itself, two very important factors in their deve¬ 
lopment are to be found in the success of the Buddha schism and 
the influence of the demon-cults of the aborigines. The Br4hma- 
nical system of theology and polity had attained a yery high deve- 

„ ^. lopment. its system nf castes and duties had 

Buddhism. . , .i . 

been established when a power arose within 

its own pale which was destined almost to threaten its very exist¬ 
ence. Buddhism was primarily a protest against caste privileges, 
ritualism and priestly tyranny; and was in some respects a deve¬ 
lopment, for the use of the people, of the principles of the S&nkhya 
Bchool of Kapila, the most ancient of the Hindu systems of philoso¬ 
phy. This school set up an original primordial matter called prokriti^ 
' Also known as Pradhdna, * chief-one ’: MSga, * source of illusion.* 
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OS tho basis of the nniverso out of which, by successive stages, 
creatioQ is evolved. Praknti itself is made up of the ^unas 
or qualities, of goodness (sat^tca), passion {rajas) and darkness 
{tamas ) Each one's character depends on the proportion of each 
of these qualities in himself. It is the junction of Prnh iti and 
Purusha or the soul that forms man, and it is this idea of the dual 
origin of creation that lies at the bottom of S&ktism. Webcr^ sum* 
marises the teaching of Buddha as inculcating—*^ that men's lots 
in this life are conditioned and regulated by the actions of a previ¬ 
ous existence, that no evil deed remains without punishment and no 
good deed without reward. From this fate which dominates the 
individual witliin the circle of transmigration he can only escape by 
directing his will towards the one thought of liberation from this 
circle by remaining true to this aim and striving with steadfastness 
after meritorious action only; whereby, finally having cast aside 
all passions which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this pri¬ 
son-house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete 
emancipation from ro-birth. This teaching contains in itself no¬ 
thing absolutely new : on the contrary it is identical with tho cor¬ 
responding Br^hmanical doctrine." The ascetic life was resorted 
to by all the orthodox who sought for that intimate knowledge of 
the deity which promised absorption in his essence as its reward, 
and Bhddha himself first took refuge with Br&hman authorities to 
seek from them the way of salvation. The object of the Sankhya 
system was to free the soul from the fetters which bind it in con¬ 
sequence of its anion with matter. The Yoga branch of the same 
system makes its object the union of tho individual spirit with the 
all-pervading soul by restraint and contemplation. Buddha, in the 
earlier part of his career, differed little from other ascetics of the 
Yoga school of Patanjali. He accepted the ancient doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, the existing Bruhinanical divinities and 
the prevailing distribution into castes, but he substituted annihila¬ 
tion as the object to be aimed at iustead of absorption into the 
essence of the deity. For him there was no God, and the only es¬ 
cape from tho misery of existence was the entrance into the state 
of eternal sleep called nirvdna. The authority on which be based 
his teaching was entirely personal. He was noted for his charity, 

- ''Hist. Ind. Lit, p. 280. 
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patience and chasdtj, and he farther claimed for himself the possession 
of superhnman power and knowledge and tbe state of being 
a BaddhS) t. e. ‘ enlightened.* By his power he worked miracles 
and thas seemed to place the sign of superhuman approval on his 
mission : by his knowledge be scanned tbe past and declared what 
was to happen in future, that he was only one in the chain of * en¬ 
lighteners* and should come again on earth in the later times to 
give deliverance to a suffering world. In this character, he un¬ 
dertakes ditties similar to those which have been attributed to Vish¬ 
nu by his followers. 

Buddha was not satisfied with the teaching of his instructors, 

and it was only after much thought, great 
Sfik ja Muni. . o » e 

restraint, study and self-repression that he 
attained the victory of ‘ the great renunciation’ under the bodhi- 
tree. But once he grasped what he believed to be the truth he set 
to work to communicate the glad tidings to the people in their own 
vernaculars. This was, perhaps, the first time in the history of 
India that a great teacher condescended to address himself to peo¬ 
ple of all classes on matters concerning their spiritual welfare in a 
language which they could understand. Tbe Br4bmanioal system 
confined the interpretation of the sacred writings to a professional 
class who gradually grew up into a caste and guarded their privi¬ 
lege with jealous care. Amongst them, even, the truths taught by- 
the philosophers who resided in caves and forests were delivered as 
secrets to a few in a language that had become difficult of attain¬ 
ment. Buddha changed all this and admitted as his followers all 
who received the first and only obligatory condition binding on all 
who chose to follow him :—^ Believe on me and ye shall obtain 
lest.’ And in this bringing home to the people in their own tongue 
the facts that they, whatever their positions might be, oonld escape 
the intolerable burden of metempsychosis by simply believing in 
the superhuman character of Bnddha’a mission, we have the key to 
the ready reoeption of his teaching by the people and the bitter pro- 
Beoutiou to which both Buddha and his followers were subjected at 
the hands of the Br&hmanists. Bumouf enumerates the ignorance^ 
poverty and misfortunes of the people and the greatness of the re¬ 
gards held ont by Bnddha as the immediate predisposing causes of 
the rapid spread of his doctrines. Hd quotes the story of the pupil 
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Paothaka who was so stupid that when his teacher pronounced* 
* bhuh' he forgot * om * and when *om* was pronounced he forgot 
*bhuh\‘ yet Pauthaka was soon a candidate for the religious life. 
Those devoted to religion became the * Sangha* or * assembly ’ and 
thus arose the Buddhist triad of belief:— * SuddkOf pharma^ San- 
gha.' There was no priestly class, but it was held for all that pro¬ 
gress could best be made by following the ascetic life, because in it 
there was least temptation to earthly excitement and more aid to¬ 
wards contemplation. Undoubtedly the Sangha gave the greatest 
offence to Bt^hmanists, for it became an easy refuge for those who 
were alarmed at the difficulties of Br4hmanioal learning. Accord¬ 
ing to the legends, the preaching of S4kya Buddha was accompa¬ 
nied by miracles, and the Brahmans who sought to vie with him 
were as signally defeated as the Egyptian priests were by Moses. 
In a story, quoted by Bumouf, the Brahmans complain that for¬ 
merly they were honoured and supported by all classes, but since 
84kya appeared all their honours and profits were gone. An addi¬ 
tional reason for the hostility of the priesthood is here disclosed, 
and to this may be added the effect of the teaching that the sacred 
books were not the highest sources of knowledge and that sacrifices 
were of no avail to save a man from the consequences of evil deeds 
wrought in a former birth. Thus we find that the supreme autho¬ 
rity of'•the sacred texts was set at naught by the great reformer, 
and with them the position of the priests as the authorised expoun¬ 
ders of the sacred rules and alone entitled to offer expiatory obla¬ 
tions for tbe sins of the people. 

The great object of existence was to avoid existence. Though 

a good man might attain to the enjoyment 
of a better state by the practice of good 
works, yet this was not to be the aim and end of his efforts but to 
attain to final extinction. All other matters were of little import. 
Oastes existed and would exist, but these and other mnndane causes 
of joy and sorrow were all due to the influence of deeds done in 
former births. The mere fact that a person came to hear the 
preacher was due to some former virtuous act, and when the most 
unfortunate or degraded amongst his hearers received the truth 
into their hearts that their present condition was due to sins 
* From the great* FfiArtfl'apeU—^O m, Aliiil,Ma9ail,«edk.* 
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committed in their former births and that a way of release was opened 
to thera, a way that was made easy for them and of which the 
duties were light, a response was at once elicited and the preacher’s 
invitation was accepted. S&kya delighted to address his converts 
individually and explain the deeds of former births which brought 
the reward of being born when he appeared and of being able to 
hear him and accept his doctrine. On the other hand he not only 
described the sins which caused the man of 4ow estate to be bom 
in his present degraded condition, but also assured him of the finality 
of his suffering should he steadfastly adhere to the coarse now 
prescribed for him. Bournouf writes^:—“ Sakya opened to all castes 
without distinction the way of salvation from which their birth had 
formerly excluded the greater part; and he made them equal among 
tliemselvcs and in his own esteem by investing them with the rank 
of monks. In this last respect he went much farther than the 
philosophers Kapila and Pataojali who had begun a work nearly 
resembling that which the Buddhists accomplished afterwards. By 
attacking as useless the works prescribed by the Yedas and by substi¬ 
tuting for them the practice of personal piety, Kapila had placed 
within the reach of all, at least in principle, the title of ascetic 
which np to that time had been the complement and nearly exclu¬ 
sive privilege of the life of a Brahinau. Sdkya did more : he gave 
to isolated philosophers the organisation of a religious body. We 
find in this the explanation of two facts ; first, the facility with 
which Buddhism must have been propagated at its commencement, 
and secondly, the opposition which Brahmanism naturally made to its 
progress. The Br6hmans had no objection to make so long as 
Sakya confined himself to work out as a philosopher the future 
deliverance of mankind to assure them of the deliverance which I 
have already styled absolute. But they could not admit the possi¬ 
bility of that cCctual deliverance, that relative liberation which tended 
to nothing short of the destruction, in a given time, of the subor¬ 
dination of castes as regarded religion. This is how 8&kya attacked 
the foundation of tho Indian system, and it shows ns why a time 
could not fail to come when the BrA^hmans placed at tho head of 
that system woulil feel the necessity of prescribing a doctrine the 
consequenoes of which could rot escape toeic. 

1J. M. in Ben. Mag., p. 9i. 

94 
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Lassen also j^ives ns a similar account of the position in which 

Sakya stood to the Brkhmans and their sys- 

Ijuaen on BoddhiBou 

tern :— 

** When the founder of Baddhism entered on hia career, the prieatly consti- 
tntion of the Br&hmans bad existed for a great length of time, and appeared to 
he eBtabllshed on a foundation which could not be shaken, the priestly estate 
was revered by the other castes as the possessor of divine revelation and the 
knowledge thence derived of true religion and right morality, and further aa 
the sole depository of the sciences. The whole conduet of life was directed by 
regnlations ; and the particular position of all the members of the state, and the 
rights and duties thence arising, were defined. Even persons of the lowest and 
most despised castes had a deeply-rooted belief that their lot was a necessary 
resalt of their birth. Amid a people, in whom the sense of freedom was thus 
entirely repressed, and to whom the idea of any amelioration in their condition 
was quite strange, Baddha entered the lists against the omnipotence of tho 
Brahmans. Instead of regarding, as they did. the highest truths as an exclusive 
privilege, which could only be acquired through a correct understanding of the 
saared scriptures and the doctrines and morals founded thereon, and set forth in 
forms intelligible only to the initiated, ho propounded to all men without die. 
Unction of birth, and in simple language, the tenets which he regarded as the 
highest verities. They were of such a kind aa did not require to be accredited 
by any revelation, because they were either acknowledged by all, or of themselves 
were (d>vions to the meanest understanding.” • • • • 

** Still more decidedly did the new doctrine conflict with the high consider¬ 
ation and influence enjoyed by the Brahmans. It detracted from the first, inas- 
mneh aa its founder claimed to be in possession of the highest knowledge. By 

putting forward this claim, he in fact deiUed, without expressly calling in ques- 

«!• 

Uon, the authority of the Vedas, aa the highest source of knowledge, and hereto 
took away from the BrAhmanical system its proper foundation. The chief in¬ 
fluence of the Brthmans over the other castes most of necessity cease with the 
abolition of the aaGrifices to the gods, which they alone had the right of admi¬ 
nistering. To such a iCBuIt did the system of the Buddhists tend, wb > (not to 
^eak of animal sacrifices) did not even practice the Brshmsnieal rite of obla¬ 
tion by fire.”’ 

As in the Brihmanical systems, the principles and doctrines of 

_ . the Vaidik period have underirone radical 

Boddhist scriptures. , . , , , . , . i 

and important changes and have developed 

into ideas and practices little in consonance with the primitive be* 

Mef, so in the Buddhist systems of the present day we look in vain 

or e simple teachings of S^ya and find little beyond the germs 

of the present practice in the earlier writings. Tho Bnddbist 

scriptnres are contained in two redactions —(a) the southern or 

Ceylonese followed by the people of Ceylon, Burma and Siam and 

written in F41i or Migadhi, and (6) the northern written in Sanskrit 
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and translated into Tibetan, Chinese, Mongolian and Kalmak. 
Both agree in the distribution into three divisions {Tripitakd^ 
StUra-pitaka, which relates the sayings of Sdkya; 1 2) Vinaj^a-pitakaf 
concerning discipline and worship ; and (3) Abhidhartna-pitakaf con¬ 
taining metaphysical and philosophical discussions. The Sdtraa are 
again divided into the simple and Mahdvaipxdya Sutras. The former 
are the more ancient in form, language and matter and are written 
in Sanskrit, chiefly in prose. The second class or more developed 
Sdtras are written partly in verse and partly in prose, and the verse 
is chiefly a repetition of what has been said in prose and is written 
' in a most barbaric Sanskrit or confounded with forms of all ages, 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prikrit.* In the matter, the simple Sdtras re¬ 
present Buddha surrounded by mortals and the assembly is only 
sometimes increased by the gods, whilst the later Sdtra$ show the 
assembly as consisting of multitudes of men and women, gods and 
Bodhisattwas. No evidence of the worship of beings peculiar to 
the northern school of Buddhism is found in the older Sdtras, nor 
is there ^ the least trace of that vast mythological machinery where 
the imagination liixuriat«s through infinite space in the midst of 
gigantic forms and numbers. Here only are Buddhas who are 
considered human beings and of whom Sdkya is the last.* These 
Sutrat are, therefore, the earliest record of the sayings and teaching 
of the founder of Buddhism, and in their present form must be 
regarded as decisive of the charaoter of the teaching at the time at 
which they were composed. 


An important* addition to our knowledge of this period is gained 

by an examination of the names of the dei- 
Gods and given in the Sdtras, These are N4r&- 

yana, Siva, Varuna, Kuvera, Pit&maha, Sakra or V4sava, Hari or 
Jankrdana, Sankara and Visvakarman. These all exist as objects 
of worship to the present day and represent the deities of tlie 
fir&hmanical epic period. In the BrAhmanas, w'hich belong, as a 
class, to the later Vaidik period, we have seen that the name Ku¬ 
vera is only mentioned once, Siva and Sankara occur only as 
epithets of Rudra, Ndrfiyana is seldom named, whilst Pit4mahay 
Sakra or Yksava and Hari or Janirdana are unknown.* Amongst 

‘Roef^s Beriew, J, A. 8. Ben., 1846, wd^Ben. 
names oeour, aa will be seen, la tbe modern Hindu ritual ourrent in Kumaon. 
’ Wa»er, I. c., 808. 
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the Gonii> the ^tras give the names of the Nigas, Yakshas, Ga* 
rnras, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, and l^knavas, who are not mentioned 
in the Br&hmanas as well as of the DevaS) Asuras, Gandh&rvas and 
Pisdchas. Indra as Sakra or Sachipati, the husband of Sachi, fre> 
quently occurs and also under the name Kausika and in connection 
with Upendra.' All these divinities appear to have been those of 
the people amengst whom S&kya lived and to have been the object 
of constant worship in his time. Still the BuddhistS) though ac« 
kuowledging and accepting their existence, assign to these gods a 
place and power inferior to a Buddha. The simpler Sdtras show 
ns society as it was when 8&kya preached. The existing caste* 
system was fully developed. ' Brahmans were distinguished for 
their learning and condnet, and whilst some lived as anchorites, 
others served as the spiritual guides to kings or as ■ bards and 
panegyrists. The ruling families were of the Kshatriya caste and 
possessed great power, and, taken as a whole, the state of society was 
very much the same as at the present day. It may fairly be 
assumed that the germs of all the existing forms of belief were in 
existence and that Br&hmanism and Buddhism had much in com¬ 
mon at starting, but gradually diverged the one from the other, so 
that the later manifestations of Buddhism differ in detail from the 
later Br&hmanical system of theology and pbiloso[)by as much as 
both of them vary from their common source, the teaching of Eapila 
Hum. 

The Vina^a-pitaka concerning discipline comprises the second 
. . division of the Buddhist scriptums. It is 

V%Mjfa-piUika» 

made up of a series of legends in the form 
of parables and known ns Avaddnas which like the Sdtras may be 
separated into classes. Those which mention 84kya and his 
immediate disciples only belong to the first class, and in the second 
class are included those which contain the names of persons who, 
like Asoka, lived long afterwards. In the third class may be placed 
those which are written in veme and are apparently modern ampli¬ 
fications of more or less ancient works. To become a Buddhist it 
was sufficient to express a belief in the divine character of Sdkya 
and to resolve to become his follower. Tbo novice was received 

> Tlio formula by wbidi the BiiihlliiKt legend!* exprcsi> that a saint has at- 
tsio^ the lUvrco of Afhat runs:—** lie li:u become one of those who are entitled to 
be reavr-ctc.l. houotiivd, ai)4 saluted by the Dwasp along with ludra and Upendia.*'* 
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and prepared by an assembly of the venerable, then his head was 
shaved, and he was clothed in yellow garments and took on himself 
the vows of chastity, poverty and obedience. As the followers of 
S6kya increased discipline became necessary and a certain rank 
based on age or merit was recognized. The main body of the 
assembly was made np of the Bhikshus, also called Sramanas, and 
Bhikshunis, the monks and nuns who had taken vows of celibacy 
and devoted themselves entirely to the religious life. The laity 
called Up&sakas and Up^sikds sat a degree lower down, but within 
these two great divisions were several distinct grades. The clergy 
were such by vocation, not by birth ; the elders were called Stiuxvira 
{thera in F4li) and were again divided into eiders and elders of elders. 
Those who comprehended the four great fundamental truths were 
styled arya or honourable.^ Others again arhat or venerable, 
Srota-apanna, Sakrid-agdminf Sakrid-an&gdmin^ ^c. The Arpas in 
relation to S4kya himself were Sravakaa or hearers or Mahdaravakag 
(great hearers). Since rewards were attached to good and evil 
acts and sacrifice whether by mental or moral suffering was of no 
avail, the only resource for removing the effects of bad actions was 
confession of sins followed by repentance which forms one of the 
fundamental institutions of Buddhism. The religious ceremonies 
were simple, consisting in offerings of prayer and praise accom¬ 
panied by music and gifts of flowers and perfumes. The Buddhist 
ritual has none of the bloody sacrifices which delight the followers 
of Pasupati and his consort K&li and addresses itself solely to the 
figure of B4kya and his relics. To him belong the thirty-two 
characteristics of beauty and the eighty secondary signs, and he is 
represented as an ordinary mortal seated in the attitude of medita¬ 
tion or making the sign of preaching. The relics or sarira (body) 
are portions of the mortal frame of Sakya which, collected at his 
death, have been deposited beneath the Chaityas erected to preserve 
them. Afterwards this honour was paid to the relics of his dis¬ 
ciples and of those who deserved well of Buddhism. With Weber 
we may say that it is worthy of investigation how far this relio- 

‘ These trnths were—(1) there exists pain; (a)ali that is hem into this 
world soffers pain; (3) it is necessary to liberate onrselres from it t and (4) 
hnowledge alone offers the means of this deliverance. The title of Arya was 
given to the companions of SSkya. It required snpemataral fsonltieo and 
virtoes which implied freedom from the common conditions of homan existence. 
(Boornouf). 
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worship, thfl building of steeples—traceable perhaps to the topee 
(ttilipaa) which owe their origin to relic worship—the worship of 
images of saints, confession, the use of bells and rosaries, the ton¬ 
sure and the system of monachism has been adopted by Christianity. 
The question of the borrowing by Christians from Buddhists ** is 
by no means to be summarily negatived, particularly as it is known 
that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an early date, possibly 
even in the two centuries preceding our era, into western countries 
as far as Asia Minor.” 

The third division of the Buddhist scriptures called the Abhi- 

dharma-pitaka contains the metaphysical 

e A tdha ma pita a. followers of S&kya. These 

are specially said to have been compiled subsequent to his death 
and consist principally of amplifications of and commentaries on 
the doctrines laid down in the They have not yet been 

sufficiently examined to admit of any accurate estimation of their 
contents, or the iufiuence they may have had not only on the Brahma- 
nical schools of philosophy in India but also on the Gnostic schools 
of Egypt and Greece. According to Boumouf, the doctrines of 
the Abhidharma are in reality only a further development or conti¬ 
nuation of the views here and there propounded in the SAtras ; 
indeed, the writings in question often merely add single words to 
the thon|;hts expressed in the SAtrat: “ but in any case there exists 
an interval of several centuries between the two and that difference 
which distinguishes a doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a 
philosophy which has arrived at its furthest development.” Bour- 
nouf also notices the peculiar class of writings called Tantras, 
** which are looked upon as especially sacred and whioh stand pre¬ 
cisely upon a level with the Brdbmanical works of the same name. 
Their contents are made up of invocations of various Buddhas and 
Bodhisattwas as also of their Saktis or female energies with a motley 
admixture of Saiva deities: to whioh are added longer or shorter 
prayers addressed to these beings and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and m%gio circles that secure their favour and 
protection.” 

The above brief sketch will suffice to show what an important 
inffuence Buddhism must have had not only on the people of India 
and the surrounding countries but even on the schools of Egypt 
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and Greece.* It seized on a popular want and endeavoured to open 
up a new path by which the people might be released from the spiritual 
tyranny of their priestly guides. But in accepting the existing 
hierarchy of Brdhmanical divinities it took with it the seeds of that 
extravagant development of its mythology which even surpasses 
the monstrous fancies of the later Br&hmanical writings. Lassen 
in alluding to this creation of Buddhism writes*;—“ The second is 
the mythology and cosmography peculiar to this religion with its 
numerous orders of celestial beings and their numerous heavens, to 
which we must add a peculiar mythical history with its numberless 
kings and endless periods. But in this instance the desire of ex¬ 
celling their predecessors has misled the Buddhists to transgress 
the usual bounds of the measureless and to give free scope to an ima¬ 
gination which runs riot amid mishapen conceptions.” • ♦ • 

“ In spite of the peculiar advantages which it possessed, Buddhism, 
although it commenced with the youthful vigour of a new doctrine 
its conflict against Brdhmanism,—whilst the latjter bad already at 
that period given birth to its greatest creatious and attained the 
stage of development at which the mind instead of striking into 
new paths continues to follow its ancient one and, in place of 
creative activity, devotes itself to the careful employment of the 
treasures it has inherited from its predecessors,—succumbed, never¬ 
theless. at length, in India, to its rival, though at a late period 
and after an obstinate resistance.” In Nepkl we have the out¬ 
come of the later development of both the Buddhist and Brkh- 
manical systems still existing side by side and an examination of 
the forms of belief which there obtain will aid us in estimating 
the influence which Buddhism once exerted over the people of 
Kumaon, but we first continue our summary of the history of 
Buddhism. 

It was necessary perhaps that differences should arise and as 

Th. oi B-d- '■y 

dhiam. Upagupta SO offended the older members of 

the sect that the Sthaviras (or those who remained firm) retired to 

the Him&laya. ■ Notwithstanding the efforts of Asoka and the 

convocation of the great assemblies for the purpose of defining and 

^ I do not refer to luch wild theories ss those given bj Pooooke in his * India 
in Greece', but suoh M have been advanced b 7 Bunsen, Mailer, Lassen, Weber, 
snd Mosheim. * Ben. Mag., t. e., 4i. 
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settling articles of faith and practice, dissensions spsead and 
nnmerous schools arose. These were classed under two great divisions 
(a) the followers of the Hina-Yana or ‘lesser vehicle’; and (5) those 
who adopted the Hahd-Ydna or ‘great vehicle.’ The principles of 
the ‘great vehicle’ are supposed to have been formulated b}- Nag4r- 
jnna at the time of the great council held by Kanishka, r4ja of 
Kashmir. The story goes that N4g4rjuna received from Buddha 
himself at the court of the Naga king instructions for the works 
that appear under his name, but the Chinese commentators note that 
truly these were composed by N4g4rjnna himself, but in order that 
they might obtain acceptance, he permitted the statement to be 
made public that they had been taken down from the lips of 
Buddha. There is reasonable ground for believing that the works of 
which the authorship is attributed to N&g4rjunaare the product 
of different hands at different times, and that so far as the apho¬ 
risms of the Mah4-Yana are concerned the name ‘ N4g4rjona* must' 
like that of ‘ Vy4sa’ be held to be a generic term for the compilers 
of the school, though, on the other hand, there is little doubt that 
a N4g4ijnna did exist in the time of Kanishka. The great work of 
the school is the Prdjna-pdramita, t.«., ‘ the wisdom that has cross¬ 
ed over,* also known as the Raksha Bhagavati^ divided into five 
parts. The lesser Ydna by degrees approached the development of 
the great Fdna, but this had then already advanced on the road to 
magic and mysticism. The lesser Ydna proceeded synthetically to 
its kotmoif whilst the great Ydna took the opposite course and arriv¬ 
ed at more incongruous results. The lesser recognized the Pratgeka 
or personal Buddhas, who were able to attain to Bnddhahood, but 
could not communioate the truth to others, as well as the Bodhi- 
sattwas or Buddhas elect who are held to be the future Buddha in 
some former birth. The great Ydna went farther and produced 
an entirely different sot of Bodbisattwas and applying to them its 
advanced ideas on love, charity and mercy attributed to them new 
properties and functions. These Bodhisattwas might have become 
Buddhas had not intense pity for the sufferings of the world in¬ 
duced them to abandon their right to enter ntrvdna. Snoh were 
Avalokiteswara (‘ the lord who looks down from on high’), the per¬ 
sonification of power and with it, the preserver of the faithful and 
Munjusri the fortunate’), the personification of wisdom and the 
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great pati^on of the Mah&-Y&na.^ These were the earliest and bet¬ 
ter known of the new forms of Bodhiaattwas whose worship trans¬ 
formed the agnostic atheism of the earlier Sutras into a poly¬ 
theism. 

Further refinement separated the power of tlie Bodhisattwa 

The Dbyaui Buddhas. Avalokiteawara from his protecting func¬ 
tion and established a separate being under 
the name Vajrap&ni, ‘the wielder of the thnnder-bolt,’ and thus the 
mystic triad of the Maha*Y5na was evolved. The stages towards 
nirxarui were pronounced to be five in number called dhydnas or 
mystic meditation by which the different worlds of Brahma were 
reached and in the last stage nirvana. To each of these statyeB a 
special Buddha is assigned called a Dhykni Buddha belonging to 
the mystic world and free from material influences and with him 
is a Bodhisattwa and a Aldnuahi or human Buddha. Thus we have 


five groups of three each 

as follows 



Dkydni Buddhas. 


Bodhisattmas. 

Aldnushi Buddhas, 

1. Vairochana. 

1. 

Sa manta-bhadra. 

1. 

Krakuchsnda. 

3. Akshobya. 

3. 

Vajrapbni. 

2. 

KanakamuuL 

3. Fatnaatmibhara. 

3. 

Batnapaui. 

3. 

Easyapa. 

4. Amttdbha. 

4. 

Padma-pdni (_Avalokitrs- 

4. 

Gautama. 



wara). 



6. Amoghaatddba. 

6. 

VisTapani. 

5. 

Maitreya. 


The fourth triad represents the emanation of the present, Gau¬ 
tama ; and the fifth the emanation of the future, Maitreya. These 
ideas are unknown to the Tripitaka and even to the Chinese tra¬ 
vellers Fah Hiau and IIwen Thsang, and consequently must have 
had on origin later than the seventh century. Between the date 
of Kanisbka*8 council and the evolution of the theory of the Dhyd- 
ni Buddhas, tho Maha-Yana had divided into two principal schools, 
the Mddhyamika which professed to follow Ndgdrjuna and his dis¬ 
ciple Aryadeva* as its principal teacher, and the Yogdchdrya which 
adopted the teachings of Aryasanga and his discijile Vasubandhu 
who flourished in tho sixth century. Both are based on the mysti¬ 
cal sections of the Malid-Ydna Siitras which themselves are 

* Others nr© GuhvApnti and the female* Sarasvati, Tdra and DakinU 
•The biographiea of Nagarjuna and Aryndera (Ceylon) were translated 
inio Chinese, 984.417 A. !>., and that of Vnsiibuiidiiii, a contenipornrj of Arya- 
sanga iu 667-688 A. D. Both tli« former were natives of south India aud (h© 
hit was born lo Patna. 
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developments of the Mah&vaipalya or developed Sdtras of i.e earlier 
records. Although the Mddhjamika school may have h • t i<> prior 
origin, its teaching seem to have fallen into abeyar 'uiil the 
rise of Aryasaoga’sschool, when Buddhapalita revived tLe:.j by writ¬ 
ing his commentary on the works of l^agdrjuna and Aryadeva 
which is still the chief authority of the existing Pras .n^ a school 
in Tibet. The Madhyamika follows somewhat the Sar^kl. i school 
of Kapila in its development and the Yogdcharya, the -ehool 
of Patanjali. 

In the earliest days of Buddhism, the Indo-Skythian territory 

was celebrated for the practice ot magical 
rites, and it is no less known as the country 
of the Vidyadh4ras or * holders of magical knowledge' iq the Brah- 
manical writings. Ghazni, Somnath, Attak and the mountains 
of Kashmir were especially celebrated for their great schools of 
magic, and we read of embassies from China seeking tho philo¬ 
sopher’s stone and curious magical formnlm to insure heidth 
and long life, in the Peshawar valley and along the slopes 
of the Hindu Kush. Aryasanga, brother of Yasubandhu VaibLd- 
sbika, was a monk of Peshawar and wrote the Yogdclidrya 
Bhiimi Sdslra, the first great work of the Yogdchdrya school. 
The monastery in which he lived was visited by Hwen Thsang, 
but was then in ruins. Aryasanga was the first who authorita¬ 
tively allowed the dsemon-cults of tho aborigines and the Sivaite 
practices of the commonalty, a place in the Buddhist system. 
He brought these deities and their energies in as protectors and 
allowed them niches in the Buddhist tcuiples as worshippers and 
supporters of Buddha and with him began that close and inti¬ 
mate connection between Sivaism and Buddhism which ended in 
the absorption of tho latter in India, at least. Hence in Nepal 
at the present day we have the most complicated conceptions 
of the Buddhist mythology, the most learned teaching of their 
schools mingled with names taken from the cult of Siva. The 
author of the Trikand^aetha who flouii-hed in the tenth or 
eleventh century mentions many of these novel forms, so that 
at that time the Buddhi'^in of the plains must have acknow¬ 
ledged them and about the same time they penetrated ml'-* 
Ncp6L 
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The great object of the Yoga was to attain to a mental state 

Dh dna ihirani Which gradually nirvdna or something 

^ * equivalent to it might be acquired. This 

might be accomplished by the five stages of Dhydna or intense con¬ 
templation arriving at a complete freedom from joy or sorrow or by 
the self-induced trance called namddhi (absorption in contemplation) 
which made one oblivious of all external things. Gradually, as aids 
to these exercises, were invented the Dhdranu or mystical signs and 
formulae which with the Madras or mystical gesticulations and tho 
Mandalas or magical circles find their full development in the Saiva 
and Buddhist Tantras. Jn the Dhdranis every being and even 
every idea is expressed by algebraical formulae and w’hoover possesses 
the proper clue to their arrangement is able to command the being 
or the idea represented by them. Some include the ideas of tho 
Pdraihita (passed over) or perfection,—here opposed to Sansdra or 
sufiering—and others compel the deities or spirits to appear and 
the object is attained by repetition of the formulae for a local and 
special purpose. This process is based in the supposed connection 
between the name and the object it represents. As nothing exists 
in reality, the name is not only the object but the essence of the 
object and bj' using it as a spell you compel the object to appear. 
This ritual was further simplified by making the Madras or certain 
conventional signs made by the fingers representatives of the 
Dhdranis^ There may have been some connection at first between 
the formnlae of the Dhdranis and the figures assumed by the fingers 
in the Madras, but this connection, if it ever existed, is now lost. 
As man is made up of soul, body and speech or mind and those 
personified represent the deity, so whilst the soul is engaged in 
contemplation, the body aids by signs or Madras and tho mind 
through speech repeats the conjurations; the united effect of which 
is that the devotee gradually assumes himself to be one with the 
deity and docs become so os the shadow in a mirror is one with that 
which causes it. By this process siddhi, or the state in which magical 
powers are acquired, is attained, and from these arose the Mandalas 
or magical circles by wliich tho deities are compelled to appear 
And minister to the aecnlar and religious wants of the celebrant. 

As ^marked by Vassilief, these observances are not found in 
the Sdtras of tho lesser or great Ydna, nor to the saoM extfOnt in 
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Chinese Buddhism which apparently received its hooks before these 
ideas were developed in India. They flourish, however, in Tibetan 

and Nepitlese Buddhism and there assume 
pre 0 msgica tea. (^jjgujseives an autliority as the legitimate 

ontcome of Ndgdrjnna's teaching which, in fact, they are neither 
entitled to nor possess. Like the Saivaa, the Buddhists took over 
the whole body of the village deities good and malignant. To this 
influence were attributed epidemics, floods, droughts and personal 
misfortunes and hence the priests were applied to for aid. Some 
of the dsemon races were converted like the Yakshas (Ehasas) and 
!N4gas and people of the Sindhu country who used to ofler human 
sacriflces to the Bakshasa Rhingalatcbi; for others spells were coU' 
trived to compel their obedience and a literature (based on the 
great, mystical Mah&saniaya Siitra) grew np which explained these 
spells. The Dhdranis at first had no ritual and were easily under¬ 
stood by the commonalty, but gradually the priests invented a com¬ 
plicated ceremony suitable to each particular wish and each class 
of worshippers and thus contrived to retain the spiritual direction 
of the people in their own hands. The ceremony opened with a 
dedication of its results to a desired object, then came the placing 
of the various deities and the worship with incense, water, grain 
and thp waving of lights accompanied with spells and conjurations 
repeatedly altered at stated stages in the ceremony. The growth 
of the Dhdrani ritual is thus described by BnrnouP :— 


** Noos ne trooroos dans les commencements aucane instraction sur Is lec¬ 
ture dea Dh^rania. Mats ensuite, la necessitl B*en est tanl Iteiidue graduelle* 
ment qn^enflo il s’eat form^ an sjst^nie entier pour que les conjoratiuns obtin. 
rent dn aocc^s. Ce que est i la t4te de ee systdme, ce sont lea formales pr^ps* 
r^s qui sont pr^ced^es des demandea religieuses, comme la croyance dans les 
troia objeta pr^clenz, br&ler les aromates, &c. Il fant donner dsns son cosur 
nne place anz Buddha et enauite auz Bodhisattwa ; eofln, apparaissent les auiels 
antour dea Dhirmh, «t plus loin 7 est r^unie la doctrine du Mahly&ns. Bud* 
dbadit HU ManjusriComme tons lea aujets sont contenus dana les lettres 0 * est 
av cela qu’a Hi fondle la signification dn Dhdrani.’* 


The Dhdranis were used for all purposes and were powerful t<> 
save from danger those who were fortunate enough to possess and 
use them. It is not possible to give the details of their growth and 
describe them here,but we may note that to the present day some use 

* Bornonf has translated part of the Suddharmapandarfka Siitra, or * lotus of 
thf good Uw,' in h<a 'Lo Lotus de la b«>nnc lol» Paris, 1859. 
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. n.veabl« Dhirani on . miniature altar made of crystal and in¬ 
tended to represent the flower of a lotus with the leaves tnnted 
back Fig. Ill shows the side elevation and fig II. the altar as 
views rom ahove. it will be seen that there are two rows of 
petals, one of e.gh and the other of siateen. The top itself contains 
a sia-pomted sUr (fig I.) forced by the intersection of two eqniia- 

teral triangles and ,n the example given, having each point dedi¬ 
cated to one of the eo^alled triad or his Sdkti. At the summit 
here is a and within it a triangle in the centre of which is 
the spot called the Karnika or seed-vessel of the lotus. The base 
of the cone is known as ‘ b/.upur’ or ‘ earth-city’. The name of the 
deity to be worshiped ora small image of him stamped on metal 
IS placed on the AToriitA. and the ceremony then proceeds in the 
ordinary way These crystal altars are called generically Sri-Janlro 
and admit of great variety in form» and detail. 
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There can be little doubt that one stage in the development of 
Monotheism become* ^^6 Dhdranis was reached when northern 
Pol/theism. Buddhism produced the monotheistic idea 

of a primordial Buddha, called Adi>Buddha or Bhagw^n or Bhaga-^ 
yat from whom the Dhydni Bnddhas were evolved. Elaoh of these 
gave origin to a Bodhisattwa who created out of himself a material 
world and from whom emanated a Mdnushi Buddha. Thus Ami- 
t4bha has been evolved from Bhagwdn and from him by w'isdom. 
and contemplation came Avalokiteswara, and he from his immaterial 
essence evolved the present world in which as an emanation the 
Mdnushi Buddha Gautama appeared. How different is all this 
from the original teachings of the master. Indeed, in the later 
books, Buddha’s name seldom appears and like the verses of the 
Vedas in the corresponding rites of the Saivas occurs only ia some 
meaningless, jumbled mummery connected with the use of magical 
formulae. Thus pure Buddhism disappeared and in its corrupted 
state formed an unholy alliance with degraded Brahmanism of the 
Saiva type of which the Tantrikas are the followers and the Tantras,'" 
the sacred books. 


Tha Tantrai. 


The Tuutras consist of separate treatises which inculcate the 

cult of deities male and female usually of 
teVrible and hideous forms and often by 
bloody, obscene or cruel rites. They contain instructions for draw¬ 
ing up and filling the magical circles, the ritual to be used, the 
formulae for the Dhdranis and the mode in which the deities may 
be compelled to aid, protect or instruct. The simplicity of the pri¬ 
mitive Dhdrani ceases and an elaborate and somewhat philosophical 
ceremonial is subtituted, only again to degenerate by abuse into 
the most obscene and degrading orgies, unsurpassed in ancient or 
modern bistory. The Dhdrani attained its object by a dedication 
and a repetition of the formnlas ; the Tantras require contemplation 
and repetition and impose certain restrictions as to the object as 
well as to the person or class by whom the object is desired. As s 
chariot requires wheels so these advanced ceremonies require < 
skilled celebrant as leader who is able to perform a formal cooss' 
cration and discover a fit place for their performance. They var; 


> There ate four classes ol Baddhlst Tantras: (1) vhieh treat of actioa' 
(S) AchOra. of praotiee: (8) Fopa, of injraticlsm : and (4) Anottara Yoga, o* 
superior joga. Caoma., Diet., p. 844. 
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xritli their objects and the influence vhich the Bodhisattwa to whom 
they are dedicated exerts jon the particular object desired. The real 
|)riDoiple underlying the whole teachings of the Tantras is that 
while the lesser and great Ydruta prescribe long and tedious 
ceremonies and a succession of re>births for the attainment of the 
dirine state, this can be more readily and quickly arrived at by the 
practice of magic and attainment of Siddhi. The worshipper takes 
a deity as his guide and by certain formulae makes his own body, 
soul and mind, the reflection of the body, soul and mind of the 
deity, and he himself eventually becomes the deity with all his power 
and thus arrives at the accomplishment of his wishes. In Tibet, 
the great Taksha Yajrap^iii, the alter ego of Avalokiteswara is the 
Bodhisattwa of magic and there the compartments of the magic 
circle are often filled with the figures or names of Amitdbha, Ava¬ 
lokiteswara, the various female energies and the maker at once 
obtains the power of these deities and the right to use their peculiar 
spells for his own purposes. It is in these rites also that we find 
‘ le culte impur et grossier des personifications du principe female.’ 
The Suvarna-prahhdsa^ a Tantrik work which is included amongst 
the nine Dharmas in Nepal and is highly valued there, calls Buddha 
by the name Bhagw&n and invokes Sarasvati and honours Mah&- 
devi. In the Samvarodga Tantra there is nothing to recall Bud¬ 
dhism to the reader’s mind beyond the occasional appearance of 
Buddha’s name. It is full of magical forraulse. Some of the mate¬ 
rials used in incantations are the human hair collected in cemeteries 
and hair from parts of the bodies of camels, dogs and asses. In 
the chapter on spells the adoration of the Saivite female energies 
is inculcated and Mab4k&la is mentioned by name. ^ Om I adoration 
to Mah&kAla who dwells at the burning-ghkt.’ The linga even is 
proclaimed an object of worship. The means for destroying an 
enemy by tracing certain magical formulae are also given and at 
the end is a chapter full of obscene practices not a whit above the 
most degraded of the Saivite orgies. The ritual to be observed 
when a living Togini represents the female energy is also given and 
the whole is written in a form of Sanskrit, most barbarously in-- 
correct. The Mahdkdla-TanJtra shows the nnion between Saivism 
and Buddhism even more completely. It is full of the same gross 
symbolism and magical rites as the preceding and contains formulae, 
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into which amongst other ingredients enters the gall of a cat, for 
preparing an ointment bj which the native can become invisible or 
obtain the woman whom he desires or discover hidden treasure or 
obtain supreme temporal power or destroy the man whom he 
hates, &c. Mahdkala is addressed in the verse ;—“ Om ! adoration 
to Sri Mahakala vrho has the names of Nandikeswari and Adhi- 
muktika and who dwells in the burning ghdts of Kashmir doubt¬ 
less referring to the western and montane origin of the cult. The 
Pancha-krama though attributed to Kagarjuna is based on the 
Yoga teachings of Aryasanga and is exclusively devoted to an 
exposition of Tantrik practices foreign alike to the original teach¬ 
ings of both the Yogdclidrya and Mddhyamika schools. It con¬ 
tains instructions for all classes of magical circles and formulae and 
in it occur those absurd and unintelligible monosyllables regarding 
which Bournouf expresses himself so strongly ‘ It is difficult to 
express the feeling of discouragement one feels in wading through 
these writings. It is sad to see men of experience and position 
soberly proposing the use of syllables without meaning as a means 
of arriving at bodily or spiritual welfare although the moral per¬ 
fection desired be only quietism or indifferentisin. Still this state 
is so distorted and exaggerated as to demand the abolition of all dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, good or evil. This work, in fact, 
conducts the devotee gradually to tlie practice of enormities which 
never belonged to the principles or practice of early Buddhism. 
To take one example from the last chapter which treats of the in- 
diiference to external objects to which every effort of the devotee 
should tend it is laid down that to the true devotee, his enemy or 
himself, bis wife or his daughter, his mother or a prostitute, in fact 
everything should be equally indifferent,’ The Kdla'chakra^ another 
great Tantrik work, was introduced from the north into India 
in the tenth century according to M. Csoma, and thence into Tibet 
in the eleventh century. Amongst the many Tibetan Tautrika 
works analysed by the same writer we have the l^jra- Vardhif 
sacred to Var&hi, one of the divine mothers, and in another work 
she is the principal speaker, whilst Bhagw&n is identified with Vaj* 
rasattwa, the sixth „Dby4ni Buddha of the Tantras supposed to 
represent the sixth sense {Manat) and the sixth sensible object 
{Dharma)f and the PraJna^Pdramita is called Bbagarati, his feinals 
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energj*. In the Vajra-McJidbhairava^ tho Sakti is represented as 
black and naked and of terrible form. It is worthy of notice that 
all these three works were translated into Tibetan by Indians, a fact 
which would indicate their Indian origin. There are treatises also 
devoted to the worship of Uma, Sita, Tdra, Karttikeya and other 
of the Saiva deities. 

Enough has been written to show the intimate connection be* 

Furiher assimilation of tween the corrupted Buddhism and the Sa£- 
Sivaite practices. yjgjjj pf mediwval India and the remarkable 

parallel they exhibit to the condition of the Christian religion in 
Europe at the same period. The Buddhist Tantras exhibit traces 
of every successive stage in the development of Buddhism. For 
primitive Buddhism we have the occasional use of Buddha’s name 
and the worship of his image: Amitabha represents the Dhydni 
Buddhas and Avalokiteswara the Bodhisattwas, whilst monotheistic 
Buddhism appears as adi-Buddha. But mixed with these w-e have 
shreds and fragments of all forms of religious belief indigenous 
and foreign and scraps from the teachings of every school blended 
together in a more or less coherent nihilism. The female energies 
were borrowed from the Saivas tn bloc and with them came the 
necessity for giving female counterparts to the Buddhistic deities 
and the acceptance of the entire Tantrik ritual. As amongst pro¬ 
fessing Buddhists the terrible form of Siva’s consort is the one 
more commonly invoked and strangest of all there is reason to 
believe that her worship amongst somo Buddhists was often attended 
with bloody rites. Buddha is dethroned and his place is occupied 
by the superhuman personages who are more at the call of the 
worshippers and thus subservient to the common herd. It was, 
doubtless, their struggle for popularity that opened the door to 
these degrading beliefs. The Buddhists saw that the Pdsopatas 
were gaining ground with the people and that the Saivas had 
adopted the Pdsupatas and their doctrines as part of their own system, 
and in turn the Buddhists declared these foreign elements of Saivism 
to be merely forms of their own, some of those convenient emana¬ 
tions of Buddhist intglligences undertaken to protect the faith, 
^he Pasupatas and -Buddhists alike rejected the authority of tho 
Vedas and each was popular in its own way with the masses and 
Probably agreed to unite against the Vaislmavaa who represented 
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the old beliefs. Thus ^e find both Buddha and Ssuva images 
carved on the walls of the rock>cut temples of western India, and 
in the existing books of the Nep&Iese Buddhists, the Sakti of Siva 
promises to the devout Buddhist who follows their directions her 
sovereign protection, and all this is inculcated in the name of Bud* 
dha and in some cases the instructions are said to have been taken 
down from bis lips I There is undoubtedly a difiference to be ob¬ 
served between the teaching of the earlier Madhyamika school and 
that of the later Yogdch&rya school. In the former the Buddhist 
retains bis belief in Buddha and asks the Saiva deities to reward 
him because of such belief by the magical benefits that they can 
confer : in the latter he is as much as possible a Saira himself. In 
tlie former he regards tlie Saiva deities as beings of superhuman 
power and knowledge, but holds them to be inferior to Buddha, 
but in the latter Buddha is seldom ever named. In the older 
works the Saiva deities are merely the guardians and protectors 
of the faith and.are in practice the gatekeepers and watchmen 
of the shrine. A similar position is assigned to some of the 
non-Brdhmanical deities at the principal temples to the present 
day. Thus in Benares, Bhaironnath is the watchman of all the 
Saiva shrines. At Jageswar beyond Almora wo have Kshetrpdl, 
at Badarindtb, Ghantakarn ; at Kedarndth Bbairava and at Tuiw- 
ndth, Kaf-Bhairon. The approach to the hill temples is first mark¬ 
ed by the Deodekhni or place from which the first glimpse of the 
shrine is obtained, then comes a small temple dedicated to the watch¬ 
man and then the shrine itself. It is thus that the village gods 
were first admitted to the orthodox shrines and eventually the more 
popular such as Qanesha and the Saktis were admitted within the 
shrines. At the entrance of the magnificent Chaitya cavo at Kdrle 
in the Bombay Presidency is a temple dedicated* to Ekvirya, 
one of the divine mothers. The figure is carved on the rock aud 
whether representing some other deity and afterwards transferred 
to the worship of Ekvirya or originally intended for Ekvirya, the 
principle is the same. She here acts the part of watchman. It is 
probable tbat this was the position of Saiyism towards Buddhism 
when these rock-cut temples were excavated, for they most, according 

* Tbc piesent temple wee built bj Baji Rno, wbo for this purpose lore down 
the lion-pilltr attlie rigbtof the outer Rcroeu and parts of the screen itself. 
Kkrirja is probably tbS Draridian Akkarrjir. 
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to all evidence, have been executed before the Tantrik alliance 
between Saivism and Buddhiem took p ace in the tenth or eleventh 
century. At that time, too, there was this doctrine common to 
both Buuddha and Saiva ascetics that each had to work out their 
own salvation and owe to their own efforts success in overcoming 
the world. 

In Nep&l alone have we any indications of existinsr Buddhism 

. . „ in India proper, and there the Buddhist re- 

Buddbism in Nep&I. . , r i / 

ligion of the present day is such as we have 

endeavoured to sketch, a curious admixture of the doctrines of the 
great Ydna and the worship of the Bralimanioal deities especially 
those forms to which the later Tantras are devoted. We have also 
a number of indigenous deities which are either spontaneous ema¬ 
nations of matter or have been evolved from the adi-Buddha iden¬ 
tified with BLagwdn and who belong to the later montane develop¬ 
ment of Buddhism. In union with these is the worship of Siva as 
Pnsnpati and the cult of Haiiumfin, Ganesha and Mahdkdla. In 
Buddhist temples in Nepal, images of these deities and Ravan and 
Hariti or Sitala are found side by side with those dedicated to 
Sakya and other Buddhas and Bodliisattwas. Wilson,^ in his 
notice of Nepal, writes:— ** The spirit of polytheism, always an 
accommodating one, is particularly so in this country and tho legends 
and localities of one sect are so readily appropriated by another 
that it speedily becomes difficult to assign them to their original 
source. In like mauner formula} aud ceremonies very soon become 
common property and whatever may be the ruling principles, the 
popular praedee easily adopts a variety of rites that are peculiar to 
different creeds.’* Elsewhere ho remarks that it is not e.xtraordi- 
iiary that tho principal members of the Hindu pantheon should bo 
admitted by Buddhists to some degree of reverence, for there is 
nothing iu their religion negative of the existence of such beings and 
the popularity of those duities amongst the Hindus would recom¬ 
mend their worship ; but the Sukta form of Hinduism which sub¬ 
sequently overspread both the Kumaon and Nepikl Himilaya is 
a comparatively obscure and unavowed innovation and had not, 
thereforo, the same claims to consideration. He, therefore, con¬ 
cludes that the knowledge of the Tantras came to this portion cf 

* Works, II., 9, 28, 
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tlie Himdlayti direoi from (.heir sonroes io tlie plains of India and 
that this took place about the twelfth cenlory. The forms of Sakti 
in Kumaon hare now, with few exceptions, developed into mere 
forms of the Sakti of either Siva or Yishnu. There are no profess¬ 
ed Buddhists and not one image of Sakya Sinha, though a few days* 
march across the river EAli, Buddhist temples are to be found.^ 

One of the indigenous elements which entered into the Buddhist 

^ and indeed Saiva conception of the Saktis 

Bonpas of Tibet. * . . 

in their more terrible forms may be referred 

with some certainty to the pre-Buddhistio belief of the Tibetans 

known as the Bon or Pon religion. This doubtless has received 

developments varying with the influences to which it has been 

subjected, but clearly on the same lines as corrupted Saivism. It is 

an integral part of popular Buddhism in eastern Tibet where there 

are still some wealthy Bonpo monasteries. Hodgson in one of his 

papers gives drawings of Bonpo deities which are clearly saturated 

with the Saiva Saktism of the Kali type. There are no temples of 

this sect in the Himalaya, though the name still lingers amongst the 

exorcists of such tribes as the Murmis and Sun wars. Nor is the 

system peculiar to Tibet, for truces of it are found amongst the 

degraded practices of the Br&hmanists in southern India and even 

amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon, Barma, Siam and Java. The 

germs of B^ktism and Tlntrik practices appear to have been the 

common inheritance of all the pre-Aryan tribes. As observed by 

Hodgson “ I suppose that the Tantrika admixture must have 

existed in the prior superstitions of the sons of T6r forming the 

pristine sole population of all those countries (India and other 

Buddhist countries) because those superstitions as still extant 

amongst the disjecta membra of that popnlation wherever found 

exhibit a prevalent Tdntrika character (a mixture of ferocity, lust 

and mummery) and bear everywhere from Siberia to Ceylon a 

resemblance that amounts to identity.” According to Tibetan 

^ The earliest form of Sakti inNepfit was Oujeswari, *' that mysterioos portion 
of Prajna, bom of a lotus with three leaves by the will of Maojiideva, void of 
being, the personification of desire, faronrabie to many and praised by Brahma, 
Siva and Vishnn who in Durga, the giver of boons was manifested.” The Bo- 
dhisattwa Manjusri drained the serpent’s tank in the Nepfil valley and when tbs 
waters had run out, the luminoas form of Buddha appeared. Manjusri desired 
to build a temple to Buddha, but water bubbled up so fast that he could not find 
a foundatiun. He then prayed to Buddha and Gujeswari (the goddess of hidden 
form) appeared and compelled the \¥aters to subside aud Manjasri estabUidted h«r 
worship near the temple of Fasupaki. 
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accounts tlie first ruler of the Pons was Rupati, an Indian prince 
who fled to Tibet to avoid the war between the P^indavas and Kau- 
ravas. After a long interval another Indian prince called Nali-Thi- 
Tsanpo or Nyd-Khri-Tsanpo, said by some to be a Lichchhavi of 
Vais&li near Patna and by others to be the fifth son of king Pra- 
senajit of Kosala, arrived in Tibet and established a second Indian 
dynasty amongst the Pons. The legend runs that an infant Nah- 
Thi was exposed by his parents in a copper vessel which floated 
down the Ganges and was found by an old peasant who saved the 
child and brought him up as his own. On arriving at man's estate 
and being informed of the circumstances of his birth the young 
prince made his way to Tibet and was received by the Pons, who 
hailed him as king. Under Di-gum-Tsanpo, the eighth in descent 
from Nah-Thi, the Pon religion had been established in Tibet in its 
first stage or Jola-Bon. The Bonpo of that age w’ere skilled in 
witchcraft, the performance of mystical rites for the suppression of 
evil spirits and man-eating goblins of the lower regions, for appeas¬ 
ing the wrath of the malignant spirits of the middle region (the 
earth) and for the invocation of the beneficent deities above. Di- 
Gnm-Tsanpo was assassinated, and the people not knowing how to 
perform the correct funeral ceremonies invited three priests to per¬ 
form his obsequies; one from Kashmir, one from the Dusha country 
and one from Shan-shun. These introduced the second stage called 
Kkyar-Bon^ or * erroneous Bon’. One was able to travel in the sky 
mounted on a tambourine, to discover mines and to perform various 
miraculous feats; another was skilled in delivering oracles and tell¬ 
ing fortunes and in interpreting the omens discovered by examining 
a fresh human shoulder-blade, whilst the third was especially learned 
in funeral ceremonies. This stage borrowed largely from the Saiva 
doctrines of the Tirthikas. The third stage is called the Gyur-Bon 
or * the resultant Bon,’ and exists to the present day. 

The Lichchhavi prince Nah-Thi is popularly supposed to be the 
first protector if not organiser of the Bon religion, and this may be 
noted that Svasti was the tutelary deity of his house. Hence, 
perhaps, the mystic emblem avastika which is still used by the 
Bonpas under the name Tun-drun} The Bonpas possess a 

* In the Bonpo svatHAa the arms are turned in the opposite direction. In tho 
same way they circumambulate an image from right to left and not from left 
to right like the Buddhists. 
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considerable literature, but much of it is borrosred from the 
Tantras and the modem practice varies little in spirit from 
the more corrupted forms of both i^aiva and Buddhist beliefsi. 
The names alone are changed. Emancipation is sought by 
meditation on the Bonku or supreme ideal, and this may be 
attained by following the instructions given in the Bon scrip¬ 
ture. 


The French missionaries in eastern Tibet call the Bonpas 
by the name Peun*bo and state that the sect is now declining in 
importance and is held in little esteem. From an 'account of a 
visit to one of their temples, the following extract is given by Yule: 
** In this temple are the monstrous ‘ idols of the sect of Peunbo, 
horrid figures whose features only Satan could have inspired. 
They are disposed about the enclosure according to their .power 
and seniority; above the pagoda is a loft, the nooks of which are 
crammed with all kinds of diabolical trumpery; little idols of 
wood or copper, hideous masques of men and animals, superstitious 
Lama vestments, drums, trumpets of human bones, sacrificial ves¬ 
sels. .... Besides the infernal paintings on the walls eight or nine 
monstrous idols seated at the inner end of the pagoda were cal¬ 
culated by their size and appearance to inspire awe. In the 
middle was Tamba-ahi-rohy the great doctor^ of the sect of the 
Peunbo, sqqatted with bis right arm outside his red scarf and 
holding in his left hand the vase of knowledge .... On his 
right hand was Keumia-zon-ho the *all good’ .... with ten 
hands and three heads, one over the other .... At his right 
is Dreumaf the most celebrated goddess of the sect. On the 
left of the first was another goddess whose name they never 
could tell me. On the left again of this anonymous goddess 
appeared Tam-pla-mi-ber .... a monstrous dwarf environed by 
flames and his head garnished with a diadem of skulls. He 
trod with one foot on the head of Shakya-tupa (Buddha).” In 
this very interesting extract we have evidence of the common 
origin of the Saiva S&ktism and the Bon religion as it now 
exists. Both unite in their hostility to Buddha and bis teach¬ 
ing. 


»Acting to Scblagentwelt m quoted by Tale It Is correctly SauoM eShcn- 
nlw or tiw docirioe of Sbea-rabs who fouaded the Fon lellaio^ end the MOoed 
Bsine Is Knntn-tesog'pob 
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M. Csoma identifies* the Bonpa of Tibet with the Chinese 
sect Taotse founded by one Laotse in 604-523 B. 0. Both adopt 
the doctrine of annihilation after death and hence their Tibetan 
name of ‘ Finitimists.' {Mu-atega-'pa). General Cunningbamreroarks 
that :—*' According to the Tibetans, they were indecent in their 
dress and grossly atheistical in their principles. They called them¬ 
selves ‘ TirthaJmraa* or * pure doers’; and the synonymous name 
of ‘ Punya ’ (the pure) was carried with them into Tibet, where it 
became celebrated for ages and where it still survives as Pon 
amongst the Finitimists of the eastern province of Kham.” Mr. 
Jaeschke, as quoted by Yule, states:—‘So much seems to be cer¬ 
tain that it (Bonpo) was the ancient religion of Tibet before Bud¬ 
dhism penetrated into the country, and that even at later periods 
it several times gained the ascendancy when the secular power 
was of a disposition averse to the Lamaitic hierarchy. Another 
opinion is that the Bon religion was originally a mere Fetishism 
and related to or identical with Shamanism; this appears to me 
very probable and easy to reconcile with the former supposition, 
for it may afterwards on becoming acquainted with the Chinese 
doctrine of the Taotse have adorned itself Avith many of its tenets. 
The Bonpos are by all Buddhists regarded as heretics and have 
always been persecuted by the Lamaitic hierarchy in Tibet. 


In all the local accounts of the origin of the existing temples 


Sankara Acbirja. 


in QarhwM and Jaunsdr and of the revival 
of Brahmanism in southern India, the name 


of Sankara Achiirya is given as he who rehabilitated the worship 
of the ancient deities which had suffered at the hands of Bud¬ 


dhists and Atheists. We have fortunately means for verifying 
this tradition in the Dig-vijaya* of Ananda-giri, a pupil of Sankara. 
This work gives an account of the travels of Sankara and the 
controversies held by him in different countries and forms a,ltoge- 
ther a valuable record of the state of religion in his time. A second 
work entitled Sankara-vijaya* was compiled by M4dhava Achirya, 

> See Hodgeon, J. B. A. 8.,XVII, 396: Cunsingham’s Ladak, p. 356 : Tale's 
j^arco Polo, I.. S85 : Deagodins' MiMion du Tibet, p. 240: Schlagentweit’s Bud¬ 
dhism in Tib^ p. 74: Sarat Chandra Das in J. A. 8. Ben. L., it * The 

conquest of the points of the compass or the world. It is analysed by Professor 
Wilson in As. Res., XVI., 1. Ssnkara is said to have been the offspring of adul¬ 
tery, for ahich his mother was expelled from her caste, and bankara was obliged 
to perform her funeral obsequies assisted by Sudras. * Also noticed by 

Professor Wilson. 
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the minister of one of the Vijayanagar Kajas in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. Sankara was born at Kallady in Travankor in 
the Nambiiri tribe of Brahmans' and at an early age devoted himself 
to study and a religious life. His great object was to spread and 
expound the tenets of the Vedanta philosophy/ and for this purpose 
he wandered from his native Malayalam (the abode of hills) to the 
Him&laya (the abode of snow), preaching and teaching wherever he 
went and holding disputations with the professors of every other 
faith. He made converts from every sect and class and established 
maths or monasteries for his disciples—the Sringeri-math on the 
Tungabhadra in Mysore to the south : the Jyotir-math {vulgo Joshi- 
math) near Badarindth to the north: the Sdrada-math at Dwa* 
raka to the west and the Vardhana-math at Puri in Orissa to 
the east. Sankara towards the close of his life visited Kashmir, 
where he overcame his opponents and was enthroned in the chair 
of Sarasvati, the goddess of eloquence.^ He next visited Badari, 
where he restored the ruined temples of Nar^Lyan, and finally pro¬ 
ceeded to Ked&r, where he died at the early age of thirty-two. 
He is regarded by his followers as an incarnation of Siva and ap¬ 
pears to have exercised more influence on the religious opinions 
of his countrymen than any other teacher in modern times. All 
accounts give him four principal disciples whose pupils became 

* Mad. J. Lit. Sc., 1878, p. 172. *For an exposition of the teneta 

of the Yed&ntists see the Ved&nta Sara ed. Boer, Calcutta, 1845. It pro- 
feues to be based on the Upauishads and the formula *eham evddwityam,’ * one 
only without a second.’ As observed by Professor Williams (Hinduism, 
p. s04):—*Here we have presented to us a different view of the origin of 
the world. In the Ny&ya it proceeded from a concurrence of eternal atoms: 
in the S&nkhya from one original eternal element called Prakriti; both 
operating independently though associating with eternal souls and, according to 
one view, presided over by a supreme soul. But, in the Vcd&nta, there is really 
DO material world at all as distiuct from the universal soul. Hence the doctrino 
of this school is called * adwaiia’ or ' uon-dualism.’ The universe exists but 
merely as a form of one eternal essence.’* * * This essence called Brahma is 
to the external world what yarn is to cloth, what milk is to curds, what clay is 
to a jar, what gold is to a bracelet. This essence is both creator and creation, 
actor and act. It is itself existence, knowledge and joy } but, at the same time, 
without parts, unbound by qualities, without action, without emotion, having no 
consciousness such as denoted by ' I.’ and ‘ thou,’ apprehending no person or 
thing, nor apprehended by any, having neither beginning nor end, immutable, 
the only real entity. If this be true then pore being must be almost identical 
with pure nothing, so that the two extremes of Buddhistic nihilism and Vedin- 
tic pantheism, far as they profess to be apart appear in the end to meet.” See 
also Professor K. T. Telang’s paper on the Sankara-Yijaya in Ind. Ant., V’.,287. 

* In the local h’atory of Nepal it is recorded that during the reign of Dir- 
deva raja, a Brahman who was an incarnation of Sankara Acbarya came into 
Nep&l to see whether the rules and j:ustoms established by that great reformer 
were still in force. He fotufid them observcil everywhere owing to the direc'* 
tions of Bandhudatta Ach&rya, who had preceded him. Wright’i Nep&l, 152. 
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the heads of the order of Das-n&mi Dandins or Ten-named mendi¬ 
cants. 

Sankara was a voluminous writer and has left many original 

compositions besides commentaries on the 
Hii worki and teac mg. Bjiag^vad-gita, Mahdbh&rata, Veddnta Sara 

and Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kena, Isa, Katha, Prasna, Mdndaka, 
Mandukya, Ohhandogya and Brihad Aranyaka Upanishads and 
the Vishnu Sahasriiuama.' From a comparison of the list of sec¬ 
taries existing in the time of Sankara, it would appear, that since 
very considerable changes have occurred in the popular religion, 
and that although the broad features of the system remain as 
before many of the particular objects of reverence have disappeared. 
This may, in a great measure, be fairly attributed to the exertions 
of Sankara and his disciples. Professor Wilson,* correctly observes 
that it was no part of Sankara’s object to suppress acts of out¬ 
ward devotion, or the preferential worship of any acknowledged 
and pre-eminent deity. " His leading tenet is the recognition of 
Brahma Parabrahma as the sole cause and supreme ruler of the 
universe and as distinct from Siva, Vishnu, Brahma or any indivi¬ 
dual member of the pantheon. With this admission, and having 
regard to the weakness of those human faculties which cannot ele¬ 
vate themselves to the conception of the inscrutable first cause, the 
observance of such rites and the worship of such deities as are either 
prescrii.ed by the Vedas or the works not incompatible with their 
authority were left undisturbed by Sankara. They even received to 
a certain extent his particular sanction and certain divisions of the 
Hindu faith were, by his express permission, taught by some of his 
disciples, and are, consequently, regarded by the learned Brahmans 
in general as the only orthodox and allowable forms in the present 
day.” For thus Sankara addressed his disciples:—In the present 
impure age, I're bud of wisdom being blighted in iniquity, men 
are inadequate to the apprehension of pure unity; they will be 
apt, therefore, again to follow the dictates of their own fancies, and 
it is necessary for the preservation of the world and the mainte- 
i ance of civil and religious distinctions, to acknowledge those 

* 'riie first seven Upanishads mentioned fn the text have been tran8^'<.*ed by 
Boer,Calcutta, 1853 : the VeddntaSarabythesame, I845,aad portions o£ tue com¬ 
mentaries on the Upanishads arc also to be found in Muir’s vgrks. 'Wil¬ 

son’s works, I., 87, 


97 
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modifications of the divine spirit which are the work of theSapreme.” 
The divisions {Panchaitana) sanctioned by Sankara were (1) the 
Saiva taught at Benares by Paramata K&l&nala who assumedi the 
style of a Dandin : (2) the Vaishnava, taught at E&nchi by Laksh» 
mana Achirya and Hast4malaka, the latter of whom introduced 
the worship of Krishna: (3) the Saura, instructed by Div&kara 
Brahmach&ri; (4<) the Sdkta, by Tripura Eum^ra Sanny&si: (6) 
the O&napatya, under the auspices of Qiiijaputra, and (6) from 
all who had not adopted the preceding ^sterns, Batukanfith, the 
professor of the E&p&lika or Bhairava worship was allowed to at¬ 
tract disciples. These broad divisions, also, very fairly represent 
those which exist at the present day. 

The most ancient and most celebrated Saiva shrines in the 

Him&laya are undoubtedly those connected 
with the Eeddr establishment in Qarhwdl, 
and here also we have the principal seat of the worship of that 
element of the Siva of to-day which was formerly known as 
Pasupati./ Although he is here called Sadashiu, and the name 
Pasupati is not formally applied to him in Qarhw&l and occurs 
only as Pasupateswar at Jageswar in Kumaon, the local legends 
connected with Eed4r supply the evidence required. The story 
runs tbat the P^ndavas by command of Yy&sa retired to the 
Himalaya and approached the Mand&kini to worship Mah&deva. 
In their eagerness they desired to touch the person of the god, but 
Mah&deva avoided them and dived into the bowels of the earth, 
vouchsafing to his votaries the view only of the lower portion of 
his body. The upper portion of his body is said to have come to 
the surface at Mukh&r Bind in Nep&l, where it is worshipped as 
Pasupatinkth. The P&ndavas, however, were freed from the guilt 
of their great sin and in gratitude built the five temples to the 
god’s hinder parts which now form the five or Panch Eed6r 
Eed&m&tb, Madhya Maheshwar, Budm&th, Tnngankth and 
Ealpeswar. Then arose a race who cared not for these things and 
allying themselves with unbelievers abandoned the worship of 
Siva, so that the temples to * the great god* fell into decay and 
Mahideo in his own home had no honour whatsoever. This 
condition of religion in the Him&laya lasted until the arrival of 
Sankara Ach^rya, w^o subdued his opponents in many aeontioven^ 
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and rehabilitated the worship of Siva and Vishnu and the efficacy 
of pilgrimages which, as the local legend^ quaintly argues, kill 
two birds with the one stone, health to the body from change of 
air and benefit to the soul from worshipping the gods. Before 
proceeding to describe the temples to Pasupati in the Kodar Hima¬ 
laya we shall examine some of the scattered references to this 
form of Siva to be found elsewhere. 


Pasupati in Nep&l. 


In the Nepal annals it is recorded how the Bodhisattwa Ava- 

lokiteswara had prophesied that Pasupati. 
lord of Uma, should be very celebrated in 
the K&li Yug. Subsequently Krakuchchhanda Buddha came from 
Kshemavati to the Nepal valley, and showed his disciples the 
Brahmanical triad in the shape of deer wandering in the sacred 
forest. After this, Maheswara (Siva) manifested himself in the 
form of light (the fiery ling) and astonished on seeing this Brah¬ 
ma went upwards to see how far the light extended and Vishnu 
went downwards for the same purpose." On returning they met 
at Sesh Ndr&yana, and Vishnu declared that he had not been able 
to find the limit to which the light extended, but Brahma said that 
he had gone beyond it. Vishnu, then, called upon Kamadhenu, 
the celestial cow, to bear witness, and she corroborated Brahma with 
her mouth, but shook her tail by way of denying the truth of the 
statement. Vishnu seeing from this what had really occurred cursed 
Brahma that he should never again be worshipped and cursed the 
cow that her mouth should be impure, but that her tail should be 
held sacred. The same story is told in the Linga Purdna* by 
Brahma as Pitdmaha, with the omission of the statement that ho 
had found the end of the ling, but the local legend is valuable in 
showing that the decline'of the worship of Brahma was attributed 
to the opposition made by his followers to the preferential worship 
of Siva, and that while a reconciliation was effected between the 
Vaishnavas and Saivas, the followers of Brahma were cursed as 
irreconcilable.® The forest where the meeting took place was called 


* * ek panthf do kdj,’ or *one road, two objects aocompliBhcd.' * Muir, 

IV., 386. The Satapatha Brahmana ascribes the falling off of the worship of 
Brahma to his passion for hit daughter: see Muir, 1, 25,63, lOS, lis : IV, 47. 
The tail of the cow forms an instrument in the marriage^ ecremonv and the tail 
of the wild cow or cAour*. though now handled by cow-killing cham&rs as grooms, 
v^as long the sacred symbol of power. * Later on Mah&dova is saiil to 

hare settled In Ncp&l as Fasupati in the form of light by direction of Buddha. 
Wright, p 8». 
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Sleslun/iniak-ban' and *' some inspired devotees say that it was so 
called because Mabadeva having come from Badari*Ked&r showed 
himself in it” 

The story of Birdpiiksha related in the same records affords 
some further matter of interest. Some say that he was a Daitya, 
some that he was a Brahman and some that he was a Ejshatriya 
Baja. When twelve years of age, he learned from his horoscope 
that he should commit a dreadful crime and left his home to avoid 
it, but in his travels discovered that the sin had unwittingly been 
incurred. He, then, applied to Siva for relief, who told him to 
drink twelve loads of melted copper,but as Birdpsiksha knew that this 
would kill him, he consulted a bhikshu who advised him to recite 
certain holy names. After completing his task, he came across a 
ling of Siva, and began to break every emblem of the kind that 
he met, saying " it was you who advised me to lose my life.” “ At 
last he came to Pasupati, who prayed to Buddha to save him, and 
through the blessing of Buddha and being provided with a head¬ 
dress of Buddh, Birdp&ksha instead of breaking the idol worshipped 
it. For this reason every linga emblem of Siva in Nepal is a little 
bent on one aide except that at Pjisupati.” Here we have other 
evidence of the blending of the Saiva with the Bauddha worship. 
It is also recorded that it was from hearing the preceding accounts 
that Dbafmadatta, a prince of Kanchi or Conjevei'am near Madras, 
proceeded to Nepal and expelling the native Kinita dynasty, estab¬ 
lished himself there and built the existing temple of Pasupati. 
This afterwards fell into ruin and was re-built by the Qw^la dynasty 
who flourished in the time of Krishna and again by the Sombansi 
dynasty some twenty generations after Asoka, who lived in the 
third century before Christ. From these statements we may fairly 
conclude that the legend of Siva as Pasupati is common to the 
Kumaon and NepM Himalaya, that in the latter tract the worship 
of this form was not opposed by the Buddhists, and that there was 
an early connection between the Himalayan worship of Siva and 
his worship in the south of India.^ 


In the Mahabh&rata, Peusupati is 'the lord of animals,' to 


Pasnpati. 


whom are sacred ‘ the five kinds of ani¬ 
mals—kine, horses, men, goats and sheep.' 


* The phlefftn aeBtroyer^ Cordia Intifolio. * Cape Comorin derive* 

Ite nemc from Sumiri, ono of the names of the cotisort of Siva. 
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He delights in bloody Bacriiices and it was for him that Jarfisandha 
kept the captive princes, “ sprinkled for slaughter and devoted as 
victims like beasts'* which so roused the ire of Krishna.^ In the 
Aitareya Bnihmana,* Pasupati is identified with Rudra as Bhd- 
tapati or ‘ lord of dreadful forms,’ in the Satapatha Brnhmana the 
name is given to Agni,® and again, in the Mah^bhdrata, to Varuna, 
as part of Rudra.* When Arjuna sought the Pdsupata weapon 
from Siva, he found the deity attended by his Bhiitas or goblins, 
and the name of Pasupati occurs in the Rudra hymn or Satarud- 
riya as an epithet of Rudra. Thus in the older writings we have 
the term identified with the fiercer form of Siva, that which leads 
the worshippers to offer blood as pleasing to the deity not neces¬ 
sarily as a propitiation for their sins. The followers of this form 
comprised a separate class known as Pdsupatas, guided by instruc¬ 
tions supposed to have been written by Siva himself.® They 
existed in the time of Sankara Acharya and bore as their sectarial 
marks a linga on the forehead, breast, arras and navel, and even 
so late as the time of Mddhava, who records that the Pdsupata 
Abhinava Gupta taught the mantra worship of Siva. They have 
since, however, merged in the Jogis, especially the Kanphatas, of 
whom more hereafter. 

We now return to the temple of Kedarndth which is situated in 
„ . Patti Maikhanda below the great peak of 

Mahapantb. Besides the temple itself, sacred 
to the Sadashiu form of Siva as * lord of Kedar/ there are several 
places of pilgrimage in the immediate neighbourhood, chief of which 
are the Swarga-rohini, Bhrigupanth, Reta-kund, Hansa-kund, Sin- 
dhu-sagar, Tribeni-tirtha and Mahdpanth. At the last named is the 
celebrated cliff called the Bhairava Jhamp from wWch pilgrims used 
to precipitate themselves as an offering to Siva. The practice has 
been prohibited by the British Government and is not now encour¬ 
aged by the priests, and shorn of the eclat and splendour of the 
procession and music which in former days accompanied the vic¬ 
tims to the fatal leap, there is little attraction left to induce others 
to imitate them. A second form of self-immolation obtained in 

, * Muir, IV., 289,386. “•/ftirf., I., 108 . » II., 202 , * 

vvV^’ * I., 11: in, 59: and Hodfson, J.B.A.B., 

! k'* he shows the connection between Pasupati and Swajanbhu- 

Uth of Nepdl by extracts from the Swayambhu Purina. 
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former days, when fanatics wandered up the snowy slopes, until 
ovorcome by cold and exhaustion they lay down and slept the sleep 
that knows no waking. It is di6Scalt to say whether this practice 
still continues. So many die from want, disease and the fatigue 
incidental to a journey of such length and hardship without any 
intention of deliberately offering up themselves as a sacrifice to the 
deity, that we may well demand some further evidence before the 
statement that the practice described is common can be accepted 
as proved. A popular belief exists tlmt Siva frequently makes 
himself visible on the crest of the great peak and that the wreaths 
of smoke seen there from below are not the result of whirlwinds 
gathering up the finer particles of snow, but the smoke of sacrifice 
made by some highly favoured follower. As the holiest part of 
the holy, Kedar-khand, the entire tract comprising the Upper 
Pattis of N&gpur and Painkhanda abounds in places of pilgrimage, 
and here on the Adha-MdrgasMrkh-uprdnt all the gods and goddesses 
are said to assemble and engage in sports of various kinds and the 
noise of their talk and laughter is heard for miles around. It is 
know'n that carious sounds are heard in these elevated regions and 
have been variously accounted for. Some attribute them to the 
echo caused by falling trees or avalanches and it is true that owing 
to the purity of the air sound is carried to a great distanoe. The 
sweet smelling flowers and other vegetation found near the limits 
of eternal snow frequently overpower the traveller and combined 
with the rarefaction of the air cause a faintness which many attri* 
bute to the influence of superhuman powers. Natural physical 
influences are sufflcient to account for these phenomena, but the 
ignorant consider all to be due to the pervading presence of the 
gods in this thei peculiar home. 


The temple at Tungn&th or Tungan&th^ is situated on the Chan- 

^^ drasila peak, a few hundred feet below the 

Tongiifith and Budnith. ..... 

summit which rises to a height of 12,071 

feet above the level of the sea. Some derive the name * tung* with 

the sense of ‘ lofty’ from the position of the temple on the highest 

peak outside the main chain of the Hiindlaya: others derive it 

from ‘ tangna* * to be suspended,’ in aUnsion to the form under which 


* other triples here nncounected with the Ked4r endowment to 

Siva oa Tangn&that Maku aleo called Mitkodcswar j at Tiling, at Dh4r«l 
and at Phal4si in Talla Nagpur. 
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the deity is here worshipped. The form is the Swayambhu Ling, 
and on the Shiurdtri or * night of Siva,* the true believer may, with 
the eye of faith, see the emblem increase in size, but ‘Ho the evil- 
minded no such favour is ever granted.’* Above the Rudrgddh, an 
affluent of the B41asuti, is a great cave in which Siva is worshipped 
as Swayambhu Mukh&r Bind, a close connection of the Nepal form 
as Swayambhu Fasupati. There is also a temple to his name and 
south of it is the Sarasvati kund or pool with a ling in the midst of 
it. In the pool there is a large fish which appears on the fourteenth 
of the dark half of each month and if propitiated with oblations 
grants the accomplishment of every wish of the faithful. The Kala 
pab4r range in the neighbourhood of this temple is also known as 
the Budra Himalaya. Madhmaheswar is situated near Qair at the 
head of the stream of the same name which joins the Mand&kini 
near Gupt Kdshi. It is supported from the endowment and reve¬ 
nues of Ked4rn4th. Few pilgrims come here and the worship 
lasts only till the middle of October when snow falls and renders 
the track impassable. The temple to the form of Siva as Kalpeswar 
is at Urgam. 

The chief priest at Ked4r is usually styled Rdwal. He resides 
at Ukhiinath and his place at Ked4r is taken by one of his chelas 
or disciples, of whom several are always in attendance. The season 
of pilgrimage lasts for six months from the akhaya third of Baisakh 
to Bali’s day in Karttik ; the great or fair day is the last day of 
Karttik. The celebrants are of the Bedling division of the Nam- 
buris from Malayalain. The Madhmaheswar temple is served by 
Jaugamas from Chitrakali in Mysore. The Rudrnath and Kalpes¬ 
war temples are tended by Dasnami Gosains and the Tungndth 
establishment by Khasiya Brahmans who retire to Mako during the 
winter. Thus four out of five temples forming the Ked4r estab¬ 
lishment are still ministered to by priests from the Dakhiii con¬ 
nected with Sankara Achdrya: the Nambdris are of his tribe in 
Malabar: the Jangamas are puritan Lingdyats and the Dasndmi 
Gosdins were founded by Sankara’s disciple 


There are other temples to Siva connected with the Keddrndth 


Other 8iva temples. 


endowment though not included in the 
Fanch Keddr. Gupt E dshi or the ‘ invisible 


Benares * of the north possesses so many lings that the saying 
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^^Jitne kankar itne Sankar^* —‘*as many stones so many Sivas**'—has 
passed into a common proverb to describe its holiness. Here, as in 
Benares, Siva is worshipped as yi8vau4th and two dh&rds known 
as the Jumna and Bhagirathi feed the pool sacred to the god. A 
portion of the Ked4r establishment ofBciate here. At Ukhimath, 
the winter-quarters of the R4wal of Kedirndth, there is another 
temple to Siva managed by the Kedar priests. Next in importance 
to these is the Gopeswar^ temple sacred to Siva as a * Gopa ' or 
* cowherd * and which marks the site where Parasurdma obtained 
from Siva the weapons with which he destroyed the Kshatriyas. 
The Mahabharata^ relates how Parasurdma obtained the axe of 
Siva by propitiating the deity- on the Gandhamddana mountain, 
now Nar-Nardyan above Badrindth, but the local legend tells how 
a number of weapons were given and amongst them the trident 
(tfift'dl) which now stands in front of the Gopeswar temple and 
which has been noticed. The worship of the god is carried on 
by Jangam priests from Mysore as in Keddrndth and festivals are 
held on Chait and Asan Nanrdtri and the Siurdtri. Naleswar at 
Gartara in Malla Ndgpur is celebrated as the place where Da- 
mayanti’s Baja Nala propitiated Siva, but the temple is of only 
local importance and there is only a small establishment. At the 
confluence of the Manddkioi and Alaknanda^ there is a temple to 
Siva Budra which gives its name to the neighbouring village and 
also marks the site of Ndrada’s worship of Siva. At Dungari, in 
Patti Taili Chandpur Siva is worshipped by Sanydsis as Sileswar, 
and the temple which is endowed is said to have existed from the 
institution of the era of Salivdhana in 78 A.D. I On a peak of the 
Dudntoli range in Mawalsyun there is a temple to Siva as Binsar or 
Bineswar,^ celebrated throughout all the lower pattis for its sanctity 
and power of working miracles. It was here that Rdni Earndvati 
was saved from her enemies by Siva, who destroyed them by a hail¬ 
storm, and from gratitude the Rdni built a new tower for the temple. 
One of the many legends concerning Binsar states that should any 
one take away anything belonging to the god or his worshippers 
from this place, an avenging spirit attends him and compels him 
conscience-stricken to restore it twenty-fold; nay,even the faithless 

* There are three other temples to this form in Kumaon. * Muir, IV ^t 

M7. ’ There ia a temple to Biueswar at Sauni In Sllor. 
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and dishonest are reformed by a visit to Biusar. Hence the pro¬ 
verb :— 

**Bhdij Binaar hd lohd jdnlo samajhlo*' 

Further, though tho forests in tho neighbourhood abound with 
tigers not one dare attack a pilgrim, owing to tho protecting influence 
of the god. The temple of Anuka Bhairava at Bhatgaon in Patti 
Ghurdursyun has a similar reputation and cases are often amicably 
settled by an oatt made by either party in presence of the deity there. 

The Koteswar temple is situated in Chalansyun about four 

Koteswar BhairaTa. *»»les from Srinagar, where the Koti Ling 
Bhilwa Eed&r. Qf gjy^ jg Bhairava temple 

on the Laugdr peak owes its origin to a Gw&la having found 

a yellow-coloured stick which, on his attempting to cut it with 
an axe, poured forth drops of blood and frightened at the sight 

the Gw&la fled only to be visited at night by Siva in his terri¬ 

ble form, who commanded him to set up his image here. On 
the summit of the mountain, the god is represented by a coloured 
stick somewhat in the form of a hooded snake. Bhilwa Ked^r, 
where Aijun fought with Mahadeo and found him, appears to be an 
old foundation and is still held in high estimation. It is situate on 
the Khandapa-g4dh about a mile west of Srinagar and marks the 
site of the following scene.^ When Arjuna, following the advice 
of Indra, sought Mahadeo in his mountain home, the Risbis not 
knowing his object were alarmed and complained to Mahideo, who 
assured them that there was no cause for apprehension, but as a 
precautionary measure took his arms and assuming the form of a 
Kirftta went to meet Arjuna, At that moment appeared a Danava, 
in the form of a boar meditating an attack upon Arjuna, and seeing 
this, the Kir&ta asked permission to shoot tho animal as he was the 
first to take aim. But Arjuna refused and both shot together and 
killed the boar. Arjuna was wrath at the unsportsmanlike con¬ 
duct of the stranger and threatened to kill him. The Kirata 
retorted and said that he had aimed first and that he would kill 
Arjuna. The two then fought with a succession of weapons, arrows, 
swords, trees, stones, &o., until at length Arjuna fell exhausted. 

* From the Vana parran of the Mab&bh&rata : Muir, IV.. 980 : the local 
legend has for Kir&ta, Bhilwa or BHil, a tribe nftrrly onknown in this 
laya. The name appears to be really conncctc-U wttli the eacred Biwmak* 
known aa the bilwa or M. 
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When Arjuna reriyed be found that his enemy was no other than 
Mahadeo and at once proceeded to worship him by falling at his 
feet. Mahadeo then expressed his admiration of Arjuna’s prowess 
and offered him the choice of a boon and he chose the P^upata 
weapon, which was accordingly given him after he had been warned 
as to the conseqnences of using it rashly. There is also a temple to 
Siva as Kr&nteswar or Kir&nteswar, * lord of the Kirintis,* on the 
peak of that name in Eili Eumaon. 


Kamaleswar in Srinagar itself is chiefly remarkable for the 
_ , extent of its endowment. It is dedicated to 

Siva, as Mord of the lotus,’ and its origin is 
thus described in the local legends. When Rama came to reside 
in the forests for the purpose of meditating on the great god, he 
settled for some time here and prepared to worship Siva with an 
offering of flowers. For this purpose he collected one thousand 
lotus fluwers in honor of the Agni form of the god as Sahasr^kbsa, 
* the thousand-eyed’, and proceeded to lay them before the deity, 
but found one wanting which the God himself had secretly removed 
to try his worshipper. R4ma supplied the place of the missing 
lotus (kamala) with one of his own eyes and ever since the form 
of Siva worshipped here is known as Kamaleswar. On the night 
of Baikunth 14th it is customary for women desirous of obtain¬ 


ing offsj^ing to attend the services at this temple, with lamps 
alight, in the upturned palms of their hands; they remain the 
whole night standing before the god and in the morning, after 
bathing, offer oblations to the attendant priests. On the night of 
the ghrit kamala or achala saptami the body of the Mahant receives 
worship by shampooing and rubbing. The courtyard of the temple 
is then copiously sprinkled with Ganges water and the Mahant 
comes forth naked and lies on the ground whilst the assembled 
worshippers march in solemn procession around him. The services 
at this temple are conducted by D&sndmi Gosdins of the Puri sec¬ 
tion and the chief priest is called Mahant. 


Amongst the Saiva foundations in Eumaon, that of Jageswar, 


.Tftgetwar. 


both from the extent of its endowment and 
the reputation for sanctity that it possesses, 


is the most important. It is frequently mentioned, as we have seen, 
in the Mdnasa'kh'inda find keeps up a largo establishment q{ pandas 
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or priests to minister before its numerous idols.^ The great temple 
itself is situated on the village along which runs the road from 
Almora to Pithoragarh. Here Mab4deo is worshipped under the 
form Jyotir-Ling. The largest temples are those dedicated to 
Jageswar, Mrityunjaya, and Dandeswar, all of which are attri¬ 
buted to Visva-karman, the artificer of the gods. The great Vikra- 
maditya® is said to have visited Jageswar and to have restored the 
temples of Mrityunjaya whilst a similar work was performed by 
Salivahana for the Jageswar temple. Then came Sankara Ach4rya, 
who remodelled the entire institution, and the temples were again 
repaired by the Katytiri Rajas. The pool near the temple is called 
Brahma-kund, bathing in which ensures salvation. Other smaller 
reservoirs are the N4rada, Surya, Hishi, Krami, Reta and Yasisbtha 
kunds. The great fairs are held on the Baisakh and K&rttik 
purnamAsis (15th May and 10th November). Pilgrims also visit 
the shrine in Sawan (July-August). Bloody sacrifices only occur 
to Ksbetrpal, as guardian of the tract; the ordinary offerings con¬ 
sist only of the panch-baliy i.e.y milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar 
which are placed on the idol, baths of hot and cold water being 
given between each of the five oblations. Like Eamaleswar, this 
temple is specially celebrated for its power of granting offspring, 
and here also women desirous of children stand the night long 
before the god with lamps alight in their hands. There are numer¬ 
ous legends connected with these temples and the minerals wrought 
which would be tedious and unprofitable to detail. A votive offer¬ 
ing exists in the shape of an image in silver of a Paundra Raja 
holding a lamp in his hands. The story goes that the hands were 
formerly as high as the Raja’s forehead and are now opposite his 
breast and when they reach his feet, his sins will be forgiven. There 
are also images of the Ohand Rajas, Dip and Trimal. Near the 
temple is an excavation in which one Ridhpnri Qos&in, in the time 
of Udyot Chand, buried himself alive after having obtained a 

* The following forms of the deity are worshipped inconnectfon with this 
grantJageswar, Briddh Jageswar, Dhindeswar, Mrityunjaya, Dandcswar,6a- 
dnreswar, Ked&r, Baljn&th, Baidyanath, Bhairara, Ohikrabakeswar, STilkanth, 
Baleswar, Ylsveswar, B^eswar, B&neswar.Miikteswar, Hundeswar, Kamaleswar, 
Jag.'svrsr. Hitkeawar, P&t&I Bhubaneswar, Bhairaveswar, Lakhmeswar, Psnch 
Kedar,^ Brahm Kap&l, Kshetrp&l or Shaimdyau and the fcnaalc forms, Pnsiiti, 
V/hundika, Laohhml Niriyoni, Sftala and Maha K&H. Most of these are sup¬ 
posed to be parts of forms of the deity popniar elsewhere. Briddh Jogeswax 
is on the Almora rood, about four miles from Jageswar, and Kshctrpdl is about 
nvo miles off. > in Nepdl also Vikramiditya is msatiooed as the restorer 

0* temples. 
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diamond ring from the Raja and in a short time afterwards the 
Raja received the ring from Hardwdr, where the Gos&in had again 
appeared, ^a confidence trick still not uncommon in Upper India.* 
Dead bodies are brought from a distance to be burned at Jageswar 
in the midst of the holy tract and its hundred gods. The Pandas 
or priests of the temple are called Bnroras, a word which is locally 
explained as a corruption of Bdtuk, which again is applied to the 
offspring of a Sanyasi who has broken the vow of celibacy. The 
ministrations at Jageswar were entrusted by Sankara Achdrya to 
Kumdra Swdmi, a Jangam from the Dakhin, and he.had with him 
a Dakhini Bhat who married the daughter of a Hill Brahman and 
thus gave rise to the Baroras, the present Pandas of Jagesar. 


In one verso of the Mahdblidrata the sago Tandi is said to have 

Names ol Mahadee propitiated Mabddeo by repeating his eleven 

thousand mystical names. Daksha when 
humbled repeats eight thousand names and Mahddeo is frequently 
credited with one thousand names. The last number is no exagge¬ 
ration and could easily be verified. The names in common use 
may be divided into four classes: (1) the old names derived from the 
deities who together form the modern Siva; (2) those derived from 
the legouds describing his exploits or some manifestation of his 
power ; those derived from the name of some place ; and (4) 
those derived from the name of some person who has adopted him 
as their special or ishta deity. The latter two classes are very 
common in Kumaon: thus we have the phrases ‘ the Chaur Ma- 
h&deo,’ ‘ the Naithana Devi,* like ‘ Our Lady of Loretto/ and Dip- 
chandeswar, Udyatchandeswar forms worshipped in temples erected 
by Rajas Dip Ohand and Udyot Chand, Kdbdaleswar in Dehra 
Diiu after a female named Nkbda, and even Tular4meswar, the form 
worshipped in a temple erected by a petty banker named TulaiAm 
in Almora a few years ago I Many of the older names are found 
in passages quoted by Muir* and wo shall now examine those of 
them which occur in the Kumaon Him&laya. Is4Da, * the ruler/ 
for in this form Siva is the sun who rules {itihte) the nniverse, has 
a temple at Khola in Lakhanpur. He is called Bodra from * md/ 
* to weop,’ because as a boy {Kumdra) ho appeared weeping before 
the gods and in this form ho is Agni, the god of fire. He has 
* Muir, lY., 198/377, */W., 840^ 8S0, 408. 
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several temples as Makdrudra^ and Rudrn&ih.^ As Sarva (all; he 
is worshipped as Sarbeswar at Sahaikot in Patti Ntigpur. This is 
one of the older names and is espeoially noted in the Satapatha 
Brabmana as a synonym for Agni amongst the eastern B4bikas or 
people of the eastern Panjab,® as Bhava was used by the western 
tiibes. There is a temple to Siva as ‘Trinetra,’ * the three-eyed,' 
at Surw&l in Lakhanpur, a form which is explained by the follow¬ 
ing story from the Mah&bharata. Siva and P&rvati were seated 
together on the Him&laya surrounded by their Bhutas (goblins) 
and Apsarasas (nymphs) when in a sportive moment Parvati 
placed her hands over her husband’s eyes. Terrible results 
followed, the world was darkened, all were dismayed, oblations 
ceased, and the end of all things seemed near. Suddenly the gloom 
was dispelled by a great light which burst from Siva’s forehead, in 
which a third eye, luminous as the sun, was formed. By the fire 
from this eye the Himalaya was scorched until Pdrvati, assuming 
a submissive attitude, stood before her lord and induced him to res¬ 
tore the mountains to their former condition.® As Trimukheswar 
Siva has a temple in Chaukot. As Drones war he is worshipped in 
the centre of the tract known as Dron&srama in the eastern Diiu 
near the Soma and Sdswa rivers and receives offerings of hel leaves, 
incense, perfumes, rice and sandal-wood. As Chandreswar he 
also has a temple in the same locality, now called Chandrabani, 
and as Tapkeswar he is worshipped in a cave near Garhi on 
the Tons about five miles to the north of Dehra Ddn. Siva 
is worshipped as Gokarneswar at JMddhorola in Seti, parganah 
Sor. Gokarna'was a prince of Panch^la who set op a celebra¬ 
ted Ling of Siva on the Malabar coast, of which a replica was 
brou<rht to Nepal, and a portion of this again was placed at MAdho- 
rola r so that we have here only a part of a part, but the efficacy 
of prayer to him is the same. 

There is a temple to Nilkanth, ^ Siva of the azure neck,* at 
Toli in Patti Udepur, a name due to his 
Saiva temples. having drank the poison produced at the 

churning of the ocean. The gods discomfited by the Daityas 
fled to Vishnu for succour, and he directed them to cast all 


* Tijere arc tcmplca to 
Duoya in flangor. * 


Ughina Mahfiradra at Fapoli in Dinpnr and at 
See pagci »8P, 368. » Muir, IV., *70. 
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manner of medicinal herbs into the ocean of milk and then taking 
the mountain Mandara Tor a churning stick and the snake Visuki 
for the rope, churned the ocean for nectar. In the process, Yasuki 
breathed forth a fiery poison, and the gods again distressed propi* 
tiated Siva, who swallowed up ^ the deadly poison as if it bad been 
nectar.* Hence he is called Nilakanthof Nilagriva, &,o., and there are 
several temples to him as Nileswar. As lord of goblins, Bhutanes- 
war, he has a temple at Siri in Baraun and twe in Bordvau and as 
chief of the Asuras, one at Gorang in Seti to the form Asures- 
war and one each to the forms Ekasur and Tadasur. ^ Bhima is an 
old name of Rudra and there is a temple to Siva as Bhimeswar at 
Bhim Tai. As Piiidkeswar or' Pinndth, the bearer of the bow 
Pindkin, Siva has a temple in Borarau. There are also temples to 
him as Siteswar and Bameswar, the latter of which is situated at 
the confluence of the Ramganga and Sarju rivers and also marks 
the scene of the apotheosis of Rama himself. There is a second 
Bdmeswar in Dehra Dun. There are two temples in Srinagar to 
Siva as Narmadeswar or ‘ lord of the river Nerbudda.’ There is 
one large temple to him as Mrityunjaya, ‘ the conqueror of death,* 
at Jageswar, one at Dwara and one at Aserh in Kardkot As 
Kalujit be has a temple at Kandi and as Earmajit one at Pilu, 
both in Talli Kaliphat, and there is also a temple to his name at 
Ldkbamandal in Khat Bhondar of Jaunsdr which local tradition 
asserts was built by Sankara Achdrya. Both Siva and Vishnu are 
invoked at the festival held for bathing at the Sahasradhdra pool near 
Debra. The Bageswar establishment is also an old one and the story 
connected with it has already been told in the Manasa-khanda. The 
temple is situated at the confluence of the Gomati and Sarju rivers 
in Patti Talla Katydra. There are tw’o great fairs held here, but as 
they have more of a commercial than a religious character, the 
will be noticed elsewhere. The legend regarding the Pdtdl Bhu¬ 
baneswar has° also been told. The Pacheswar temple honours the 
junction of the Sarju and the Edli and other less known temples, 
the praydgaa or junctions of every considerable rivulet in the 
Kumaon Bimdlaya. The temples at Ohampdwat are undoubtedly 
of considerable antiquity and the remains there are well Worthy of 
a visit. Again at Dwdra we have an immense number of temples 
scattered about in groups, most of which are now in rains and serve 
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merely as straW'lofU for the villagers. Besides temples, in many 
plaoes conspicuous boulders and rooks are dedicated to Siva in his 
many forms, chiefly as lord of the N&gas and as identified with the 
village gods Goril, Gbamu, &c. The worship of the more orthodox 
forms of Siva is conducted by D&sndmi Gosdins, chiefly of the Giri 
Puri, Bh&rati and Sdraswati divisions. The N&grdja and Bhairava 
temples are served by Jogis or Khasiyas. The great festivals in the 
former take place on the Shiur^ltri and in the latter at each sanhrdnt 
and at the two harvests the important religious seasons of the 
Don>Br&bmanical tribes. 


Vishnu: Badrin&tta. 


As Eed&r is the principal and most sacred of all the Saiva 
temples in the Hiin&laya, so Badari or Badri- 
n&th^ claims the name of * parama$tMny 
or 'supreme place of pilgrimage,* for the Vaishnava sects. The 
story of Badari from the sacred books has been told elsewhere. 
The name itself is derived from the jujube-tree {Zizyphus Jvjiiba\ 
which is thus referred to in the local legends When Sankara 


Ach&rya in his digvijaya travels visited the Mdna valley, he arrived 
at the Ndrada-kund and found there fifty different idols lying in 
the waters. These he took out one by one and when all had been 
rescued a voice from heaven came saying These are the images 
for the B^liyug; establish them here.” The Svdmi accordingly 
placed them beneath a mighty tree which grew there and whose 
shade extended from Badrinfith to Nandprayig, a distance of forty 
kos, and hence the name Adi-badri given to the sacred jujube 
of the hermitage.* The place selected for the restoration of the 
worship of Vishnu was at the foot of the Qandhamddana peak, one 
of the boundaries of Meiu. Close to it was the ashrama or her¬ 
mitage of Nar-N&r&yana,* and in course of time temples were built 
in honour of this and other manifestations of Vishnu. The entire 
tract in the neighbourhood is known as Vaishnava-Kshetra and 
contains several hot-springs in which Agni resides by permission of 
Vishnu. At Badari itself, besides the great temple sacred to Vishnu 
there are several smaller ones dedicated to Lakshmi, M4ta Marti 
and other Vaishnava forms and one to Mahideo. Vaishnava-Eshetra 


1 Also knoim os BUh&laparl. * Explained elsewhere os intending 

only the extent of VsJsbnaTa-kshetn. * So called in remenihrance of 

Nsra and Nftrfyuui or Arjona and Krishna, tbs Fyladss and Orestes of tlM la- 
diaa myths: page 383,888. 
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itself is subdivided into twelve subordinate kshetraa or tracts called 
Tapta-kuiid, Narada-kund, Brahm-kapali, Kurma>db4ra, Qarur-sila, 
N4rada-8ila, Mirkandeya-sila, Vardhi-sila, Narsinh-sila, Basu-dhkra 
tirtha, S4tyapatha>knnd and Trikon>kund, all of which have legends 
connected with them which it would be tedious to enumerate. 
Vishnu is present in Badrinath as Nar-sioha, ' the man-lion 
incarnation,* but is supposed not only to contain the supreme spirit 
or Nfir&yana himself, but also Arjun as Nara and the ‘ panch devta^ 
Nar-sinha, Var^ha, Ndrada, Gurura and Mdrka. Narada was a 
celebrated sage and chief of the Rishis and in the Mababhdrata is 
their spokesman when detailing' the wonders they had witnessed 
whilst on a pilgrimage to the holy places in the Kuraaon-Himulaya. 
His name frequently occurs in the local legends in connection with 
sacred pools and bathing places and in the Bhdgavata Purana, he 
is mentioned as one of the partial incarnations of Vishnu. Marka 
was a priest of the A suras who with Sanda went over to the gods 
and enabled Vishnu and the Suras to defeat their adversaries.^ 
There are four other temples in connection with Badrindth and 
which together make up the Fanch-badri,as the five temples erected 
by the five Pandavas to Siva make up the Panch-kedfir. They are 
called :—Yog-badri, Dhyan-badri, Briddh-badri and Adi*badri and 
together jjomplete the circle of pilgrimage prescribed for all devout 
Hindus, whether Vaisbnavas or Saivas, but preferentially for the 
former. Badrinath is a favourite name for Ndrayana or Vishnu, 
and as the popular forms of Siva have replicas all over India, so 
this form of Vishnu will be found in every province where his 
worship prevails. There are four others of the same name in Garh- 
wdl and four in Kumaon.‘ At the parent Badrinath, we have all 
the virtue of all observances at all other places of pilgrimage and 
according to the Kcddr khanda of the Skanda Purina, it possesfcs 
the Ganga which purifies from all sin : Ganesh the companion of 
Bhagwin and noticed hereafter as son of Siva and Pirvati: Prah- 
lid, the beloved disciple of Vishnu : Kuvera, the giver of riches 
to the three worlds : Narada, who ensures the fruit of all good 
works,and Garura and Ghantakarn, of whom more hereafter. Brahma 
dwells at Brahm-kapil, where the srdddha is performed fur the 
repose of the manes of ance>tors. It was here, also, that Vishnu 

> Muir, IV., 155. “ * Saiuaoa in Na/:a i Kurget iu Suit; Dwira H4t 

and Garsir in Katjur. 
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appeared to his followers in person, as the fonr-armed, crested and 
adorned with pearls and garlands and the faithful can yet see him 
on the peak of Ndli-kantha, on the great Kumhh-dnj^ 


Fdndukesw'ar, so named in remembrance of the austerities 

observed there by the Pdndavas, holds the 
eswar. temple of Yogbadri in which Vishnn is 

worshipped as Basdeo. We have seen that Basdeo is the name of 
the god w'orshipped in older times by the Kiratas, and that there 
are grounds for agreeing with Lassen that he is one of the non- 
Brahmanical deities whose attributes were in later times transferred 


to Vishnu* The image of the god is here said to bo of life-size 
made in part of gold and to have come down miraculously from the 
heaven of Indra. There are three other temples to Basdeo in Garh- 
w'dl at which the usnal Vaishnava festivals are held. The temple 
of Dhydn-badri is at Urgam, where also we have temples to Siva as 


Dhynn-badri. 


Briddh Kedar and Kalpeswar, both very 
old forms, whilst the name Urgara brings us 


back to the Uragas, a subordinate tribe of N^gas. The temple of 


Briddh'badri. 


Briddh Badri is at Animath, which also marks 
the scene of the devout exercises of Gautama 


Rishi, w'hen the old man worn out by long and severe mortifications 
was visited by Vishnu himself. Here also lived Farvati as Aparna. 
In the Harivansa wo have the following history of the daughters of 
llinidchal which differs from the ordinary one in assigning to him 


rarn-khanda. 


three daughters, among whom tho Ganga is 
not enumerated. Mena was the mind-born 


{mdnasi^kanya) daughter of the Fitris whose personified energy 
was the Matris to whom there is a temple in Badrinilth. She bore 
to Himachal three daughters, Aparna, Ekaparna and Ekapatala. 
“ These three performing very great austerity, such as could not be 
accomplished by gods or D&navas, distressed (with alarm) both the 
stationary and the moving worlds. Ekaparna (or ' one leaf’) fed 
upon one leaf. Ekap&tala took only one Pdtala (Bignooia) for her 
food. One (Aparna) took tio sustenance, but her mother, distressed 
through maternal affection, forbade her, dissuading her with the 
words U tna* (‘ 0 don’t). The beautiful goddess, performing 
arduous austerities, having been thus addressed by her mother on that 
occasion, became known in the three ^yorlds as Uma.” Honco also 


99 
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the name Parn-khanda, wkich has been changed in the local dialect 
to Pain-kbanda as the name for the montane district, including the 
valleys of theDhanli andSarasvati orVishnugaugaaud theVaishnava- 
kshotra. The word ‘parni,* however, is a name of the Butea frondosa 
or common dhdk or palds which does not grow in these regions. 


In Jyotirdh4m, * the dwelling of the Jyotir ling,* and commonly 


Jyotirdh&m. 


known by the name Joshimath, there are 
several Yaislmava temples. The principal 


one is dedicated to the Nar Sinha incarnation of Vishnu and with 


it is connected the celebrated legend of the abandonment of Badri- 
n&th at some future time. It is said that ono arm of this idol is 


year by year growing thinner, and that when it falls off, the base of 
the hills at Vishnupraydg, on the way to Badriu&th, will give way 
and olose np the road to the temple. To the east of Joshimath is 
Tapuban, on tbe left bank of the Dhauli river, and here is the 
temple of Bbavisbya Badri or the Badri of the future to which the 


BhaTitbya-badri. 


gods will go when Badrinatb is closed to his 
worshippers as was revealed to Agastya 


Muni by Vishnu himself. The management of this temple also is 


in the hands of the priests of Badrinfi,th. At Joshimath there are 


also temples to Basdeo, Garura and Bhagwati. The temple of Ad- 
badri*is at Subh&ni. 


The legend of the Nar-Sinh incarnation and Prahlad is related 


Nar Sinb araUr. 
of Hiranyakasipn, 


at great length in tbe Bhkgavata and Vishnu 
Purdnas.^ It is there told how Prahldd, son 
notwithstanding the displeasure of bis father who 


was sovereign of the universe, remained attached to the worship of 
Vishnu. Even when condemned to death, he taught his companions 
the praises of Vishnu and was by them encouraged to persevere. 
When called into the presence of his father, Prahldda still appealed 
to him “ from whom matter and soul originates, from whom all that 


moves or is unconscious proceeds, the adorable Vishnu.” On hear¬ 


ing this confession of faith, Hiranyakaaipu exclaimed ; kill the 


wretch ; he is not fit to live who is a traitor to his friends, a burn¬ 
ing brand to his own race.’* On this the Daityas innumerable 
took np arms and threw themselves upon Prahldd to destroy him* 
The prince calmly looked upon them and said«Daityas, as 


»Wiisoa's, iroikf, VII., i J-cs, 
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truly as Vishnu is present in your weapons and in my body, so truly 
shall those weapons fail to harm me.” And accordingly, although 
struck heavily and repeatedly by hundreds of Duityas, the prince 
felt not the least pain. The Nagas next tried to kill Frahl&d, but 
were equally unsuccessful. Elephants were then brought forward 
and poison, but this last recoiled upon those who used it and 
destroyed them. Prahldd was then flung down from the battlements 
of a lofty fort and escaped unhurt. Ho also defeated the wiles of 
Sambara, priest of the Asuras, and every other influence brought 
to bear upon him, steadfast in bis love for Hari, the undocaying 
and imperishable. In reward he was made one with Vishnu, but 
even then failed not to hymn Purushottama.^ Iliranyakasipu 
then asked his son “ if Vishnu be everywhere why is ho not visi¬ 
ble in this pillar,” whereon Vishnu enraged beyond all restraint 
burst forth from the pillar in the hall where the people were seated 
and in a form not wholly man nor wholly lion fought with the 
Daitya king Hiranyakasipu and tore him to pieces. On the death of 
his father, Frahlad became sovereign of the Daityasand was blessed 
with numerous descendants. At the expiration of his authority, 
lie was freed from the consequences of mortal merit or demerit and 
obtained, through meditation on the deity, final exemption from 
existence.” He is now honored by all Vaishnavas, as the “ prevu 
bhaktj^ the beloved disciple of Bhagw^in. This legend clearly 
refers to the opposition shown to the introduction of the worship of 
Vishnu amongst the non-Brahmanical tribes. There are ten temples 
to the form Nara-Siuha in Garhwal and one atAlmorain Kuinaon. 

Some century and a half ago the worship of Vishnu at BadrimUh 
was conducted by Dandi Paramahansa fakirs from the Dakhin, but 
these gave way to Dakhini Brahmans of the Lanbdri caste from Kirat 
Malwdr. Tliere are always three or four aspirants for the office 
of Eawal, as the chief priest is called, in attendance, one of whom 
usually takes the duty at Badrinatli whilst the remainder reside at 
Joshimath. The service at Badrinuth takes place from Buisdkh to 
Karttik. Brahmans from Deopray4g officiate at tho Tapta-kimd ; 
Kotiy&I, Ddndi and Hatwal Brahmans at Brahm-Kapal; Dimri 
Brahmans at the temple of Lakshmi Devi and at tho temple to Siva, 
Mdliya Brahmans of Tangani. The attendant priests at Yog-bad ri 

* Another name of Viohnn and like Dtiiidco probably boifowcd from a 
{avorito god of the inouutaiu tribes: see Muir, IV., S97. 
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aro Bhats from tho Dakhin; at Dhy&n-badri are Dimris and at 
Briddh'badri and Ad-badri are Dakhinis.^ As a rule, Bair&gis 
serve the other Yaishnava shrines in Garhwjil and Knmaon. 

Amongst tho minor Yaishnava temples in Garhw&l Triyngi 
Other VwBhnaya tcm- N&r&yan is the most celebrated. The tem- 
P*®"* pie is situated in the valley of the Jalmal, an 

affluent of the Mandakini^ in Patti Maikhanda of Garhwal and marks 
the scene of tho wedding of Mahddeo with Fdrvati, the daughter 
of Himachal. There came Agui all radiant and Yishnu and the 
latter god left a portion of htmsolf behind. There are hot springs 
hero and four pools, Baitarani, &c., in which the pilgrims bathe. 
One of those pools is said to bo full of snakes of a yellow colour 
which come out on tho Nagpanebami to bo worshipped. • From its 
position on the pilgrim road from the Bhagirathi to tho Mandakini 
there is always a fair attendance of worshippers during the season. 
There is a temple to the sa me form at Bageswar in Kumaon. At 
Chandrapuri in Patti Talli Kaliphat there is a temple dedicated to 
Yishnu as Murli Manobar, built by one Chandramani, Dangwdl,of tho 
family of tho hereditary purohits of tho Rajas of Garhwdl and who 
also gave his name to the place. Another temple to the same form of 
Yishnu exists at Guldbkoti on the Alaknanda and was founded by 
Gulab {^ingh, Ruotela. There are other temples to this form at 
Bidyakoti and Dowalgarh. To the form Lakshmi-Ndrdyan, there 
are fifteen temples in Garhwdl and three in Kumaon ; to Nardyan 
there are seventeen temples in Garhwal and three in Kumaon. 
There aro also temples to Mai Ndrdyan in Pangaraun ; to Satya 
Ndrayan, at Mnuil in Hdyan and to N&rdyan Byal, at Karkota in 
Salam. The principal temples to Lakshmi-Ndvdyan are in Sri¬ 
nagar itself; tho one known as Sankara Math was built by 
Sankara Dobhdl in 1785 A.D. A Dobhdl Brahman named Siva- 
nandi built the temple to Nardyan at Sivanandi. There are 
old temples, also to this form, at Semli in Pindarpdr, Ad-badri 
in Sili Chdndpur, Ndrdyanbagr and Nandpraydg. There aro 

* The following temples not included in the Panch-badri are managed by 
the Bmiriuatli cstiiblislimciit: Niirayaii at Nandpraydg: and Maithiina. ecrv'cnl 
by Satl lirahinauB Ndr&yan at Hat in Nagpur, served by llatw&l Brahmans; N4- 
rayaii at Niirayaubagr, served by Bairagis ; Vishnu at Vislmiiprayag, 8erve<l by 
Bairagis; Hisileu aud Gtirur at Joshimatli and Kar-Siiili at Didmi, served by 
Diikltiiii priests and Nur-Sinh at Pdkhl Bharwdri,served by Dimris. lii a'limoonj 
Badt'inath at Garsur iu MalU Katyur aui at Dwdzu is couucgtvd with the GatU* 
wal ttfuplv. 
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temples'to B&ma at Giw&r, Srinagar and Kothar in Lohba and to 
B&map&dnk at Almora^ Uliyagaon in Bor&ran and R4mjani in Ude- 
pur : to Beni Mddhava in B&geswar and to Gol Gobind in Garliw^. 
Tbe temple at Rdmjani is supposed to mark the site of Rama’s hor- 
mitage: hence the name Bands applied to the forest in the neighbour¬ 
hood from * bau'lds^' residing in a forest. The temple at Mdsi in 
Giwdr stands on the site of a much older building as tlie remains 
still found there testify. There is no great Vaishnava establish¬ 
ment in Kumaon, the temples to Raghundth and Siddh Nar Sinba 
at Almora existing only from the removal of the seat of Govern¬ 
ment from Ghampawat to Almora about three hundred years ago. 
The Vaishnava temples at Bdgeswar appear to be of considorablo 
age, but now are of but very local importance. Dwdra which owes 
its name to its being tbe representative in the Himdlaj^a of Dwdraka, 
so celebrated in the history of the Pdudavas, has several Vaishnava 
temples, chief of which is Badriudth, an offshoot of the great 
establishment 

Sanjaya, the charioteer of Dhritardshtra, explains, in the Maba- 

„ , . bhdrata, several of the names of Vishnu. 

Names of Vishnu. .. r, , . 

From his greatness (vrihalndt) ho is called 

Vishnu. From his silence (maitndf), contemplation and abstraction 
do thou know him to be Mddhava. From his possessing the nature 
of all principles, he is Madhuhan and Madhusudana. The word 
‘ krUhi* denotes * earth* and * nd’ denotes ‘ cessation’; Vishnu from 
containing tbe nature of these things is Krishna, the Sdttvata. * * 
Inasmuch as he does not fall from or fail in existence (sattva), there¬ 
fore from his existence he is Sattvata and from his excellence 
{arahahhdt) Vrishabhekshana.” As he has no mortal parent ho is 
Aja (unborn) and from self-restraint {dama) he is Damodara. From 
the joy (harsha) he gives to those over whom he rules he is called 
Hrishikesha. From his moving over the waters (ndrdndm) he is 
called Ndiayana^; from filling (pdrandt) and abiding {aadandt) he 
is known as Furushottama.” Krishna elsewhere calls himself 
Bharmaja from his having been born as a part of Dharma and 
Munjakeshavat, or he who has hair like tbe mAnj grass from the 
colour his hair became when attacked by the fiery trident of Rudra. 
He is also called Hari, Vaikuntha, Priahnigarbha, Suchisravas, 

‘ In some placea derived from hie moving amoogst men (ttirdnam)t bat the 
leodiug adopted ecema to be prelcnblo (p«go 283). 
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Ghrilnchi, Hansn, and he whoso sign is Tarkshya (Qarura'I. In one 
place fall one tlionaand names of Vishnu are quoted and the names 
of Siva, Agni, Brahma and the other gods incl uded amongst them 
as he is the other gods who are only parts of Vishnu through whom 
tiiey live and move and have their being. 

We shall now turn to the forms of Sakti worshipped in the 

Kumaon-HimAlaya and have to assign the 
Saktisof the Ilimilaya. pjace to the Sakti of Siva, retaining the 

separation of the forms of Siva into those which follow Agni and 
those derived from Rudrn, though doubtfully correct in fact. Still 
as in the male form there are three characters, so in the female form 
M'c may refer Nanda, Uma, Ambika, Pdrvati, Haimavati, Ac., to the 
consort of Rudraand Diirga, Jvala, &c., to the consort of Agni and 
Kali, Chandi, Chandika, &c., to Nirriti, the goddess of all evil and 
representative of the consort of Siva as * lord of daemons.’ 

Uma is one of the earliest names of the consort of Siva, and 

in the first text in which the name occurs, 
the Talavak/ira or Kena Upanishad,' she is 
called Uma Haimavati. The other gods wished to assume the 
majesty by which Brahma had been victorious for them over the 
Asnras, so he manifested himself in a delusive shape to them and 
they^know him not. Agni, Vdyu and Indra were deputed to 
cxaniine whether “ this being was worthy of adoration.” Brahma 
pimply placed a blade of grass on the ground which Agni tried 
to burn and Vdyu tried to blow away, but neither of them was 
successful. Indra then met Uma, the daughter of Himavat, in the 
ether and asked her whether the form was worthy of adoration, and 
she distinctly declared that the being was Brahma, so that it was 
through Uma that even Indra knew Brahma, According to Sankara 
Achdrya, who wrote a commentary on this Upanishad, it was Uma 
in the form of ‘Vidya' or ‘knowledge’ that appeared to Indra, 
and according to Sdyana:—“ Since Qauri, the daughter of Himavat, 
is the impersonation of divine knowledge, the word ‘ Uma,’ which 
denotes Qauri, indicates divine knowledge.” Hence in the Talava- 
kura Upanishad the impersonation of divine knowledge is intro¬ 
duced in these words:—“Hesaidtotho very resplendent Uma 

»Rocr’s trftnslation publiBhcd 1 7 As. Soc. Cal., page 83, with Weber's oote 
also quoted iu Muir* LV.. 480: 
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HaimavaM, the supreme spirit who is the object of this divine 
knowledge from his existing together with Uma (Sa+itma) is 
called Soma.” From these considerations a connection between 
Uma as ‘ divine knowledge’ and Saraswati, ‘ the divine word’, might 
be supposed and even etymologically with the sacred omnific word 
' om, ’ but Weber points out that there are other characteristics 
which place the original signification of Uma in quite another light. 
Why is she called Haimavati ? In another place we have seen* 
from an old text that the northern country in which Badari is 
expressly named was celebrated for the purity of its speech and 
that students travelled thither for study and on their return enjoyed 
great consideration on this account. Weber goes on to say that—* 

woald hare boca qaite natural if this state of things had not been 
confined to langoage, but had become extended to speculation also, and if the 
knowledge of the one, eternal Brahma, had been sooner attained in the peaceful 
valleys of the Himilaya than was possible for men living in Madliyadssa, where 
their minds were more occupied with the practical concerns of life. Such a 
view of Uma Haimarati appears to me, however, to be vety hazardous. For, 
not to say that in our explanations of the ancient Indian deities we act wisely 
when we attach greater' importance to the physical than to the speculative 
clement—we are by no moans certain that Uma actually does signify divine 
knowledge {brahma viJya ); aud, moreover, her snbscqnent position as Uudra’s 
wife and so Siva’s would thos be quite inexplicable. Now there la among the 
epithets of this latter goddess a similar one, viz., Fsrrati, which would lead os in 
interpreting the word Haimavati to place the emphasis not in the Haimavat, bnt 
upon the mountain (/Ktroa(a), and with this I might connect the epithets of Rndra 
which we have learned from the Satamdriya Girisa, &c, in which we recognise 
the germ of the conception of Siva’s dwelling in I^ailasa. fie is the tempest 
which rages in the mountains, and his wife is therefore properly called Parvati 
Haimavati; * the mountaineer,* * the daughter of Himavat.* At the same time 
it is not clear what we have to understand by his wife, and farther she is, per> 
haps, originally not his wife, but his sister, for Uma and Ambika are at a later 
period evidently identical and Ambika is Bndra’s sister. Besides this identifli* 
cation of Uma with Ambika leads to a new etymology of the former. For as 
Ambika * mother * appears to be merely an enphemistic and flattering epithet, 
employed to propitiate the crnel goddess, In the same way it appears that we 
must derive Uma from the root' s’ * av* * to protect;’ It is true that a final 
▼owel before *ma' commonly taims *psaa’ or is lengthenel, bat the words ‘fisia* 
and * hima* shew that this is not necessary, sod the name of Bama is perhaps 
(unless we derive it from' ram’) a perfectly analogous fornutioo. Jt t^rtalniy 
remains a mystery how we are to conceive the cruel wife of Bndra coming for¬ 
ward here in the Kena Upanishad as the mediatrix between the supreme Brahmi 
and Indra, for in that supposition this Upanishad would hare to be referred to a 

* Fttges S7S, S99. 
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period when her husband, Budra, was regarded as the highest god, the Israra, 
and thus also as Brahma.It would beloag to the period of some Saiva sect. 
But since this remains questionable and improbable, we must first of all hold to 
the riew that the conception entertained bj the commentators of Uma as repro- 
seating ‘ dirine knowledge’ rests solely upon this passage of the Kona U panislia 1, 
unless indeed the original identity of Uma with Sarasrati, which in a previous 
note was regarded as possible, is here again visible.” 

The principal temple to Uma is that in Karnpray% at tbo 
junction of the Pindar and Alaknanda which is locally said to 
have been rebuilt by Sankara Acharya, the commentator on the 
passages above quoted. 

It is, however, as Nanda that the Hudra form of the Sakti is 

most popular in the Kumaon Himalaya, 
where she is worthily represented by the 
lofty peak of Nanda Devi, the highest in the province. • Here she is 
one with Parvati, the daughter of Himachal, and has many temples 
devoted to her exclusive worship. Those at Knir in Malli Dasoli 
and at Nanora and Hindoli in parganah Talli Dasoli are specially 
celebrated amongst the Garhwalis, who further give the name 
NandAkini to the river which flows from the three-peaked Trislil, 
the companion of Nand4 Devi, and the name Nandak to the tract 
near its source. Kriir is situated on the Bhadra-gadb, near the 
Mah&deo pool, on the right bank of the Nandakini and Hindoli 
lower^own in the same valley. Both these temples are favourite 
places of worship with the Parbatiyas, as the people of Chandpur, 
Lohha, Nagpur, and the northern pattis are called by the inhabit¬ 
ants of lower Qarhwal. There are other well-known temples to 
this goddess at Semli Ming, and Talli Dhura in the Pindar Pattis 
at Nauti in Taili Chandpur and at Qair in Lohha. The worship¬ 
pers at all of them unite to celebrate the marriage of Siva and 
Pdrvati on the nanddahtami. A procession is formed at Nauti 
which accompanied by the goddess in her palanquin (doli) pro¬ 
ceeds to the Baiduni-kund at the foot of the Trisfll peak, n’here 
she is worshipped with great reverence and rejoicing. A great 
festival, also, takes place every twelfth year, when accompanied 
by her attendant Latu, who also has a temple at Nauli in parganah 
Dasauli, the goddess is carried into the snows as far as the people 
can go beyond the Baiduni-kund and there worshipped in the 
form of two great atones (aila) glittering with mica an4 strongly 
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reflecting the rays of the sun. The local legend says that 
on these great occasions, a four>horned goat is invariably born 
in parganah Chandpur and dedicated to the goddess, accompanies 
tlie pilgrims. When unloosed on the mountain, the sacred goat 
suddenly disappears and as suddenly returns without its head and 
thus furnishes consecrated food for the party. Milk, too, is oflTered 
to the goddess and then partaken of by her worshippers; whilst 
on the great mountain, no one is allowed to cook food, gather 
grass, cut wood or sing aloud, as all these acts arc said to cause a 
heavy fall of snow or to bring some calamity on the party. There 
are temples to Nanda at Almora, at Banchdla in Katyiir and at 
Bhagar in Malla D^npur, in Kumaun. Another popular local name 
for Nanda amongst the lower classes is Uphaini (u-parni), under 
which name she is represented at Nauti and elsewhere where no 
temples are erected to her beyond a heap of stones on a peak. At 
Nauti she has a regular establishment of priests, called from the 
place Nautyils and who were, in former times, the favourite purohits 
of some of the petty Rajas of Qarhwal. There is a local Upapurdna 
devoted to the worship of Nanda and a description of the places 
sacred to her in the Kumaum Himdiaya which I regret that I 
have been unable to procure. 


iSayana explains Ambika as one with Pdrvati and that her body 

is designated by the word Uma to Uma's 
Ambika, our , . husband (Siva), In the earlier literature, 

she is the sister and subsequently the wife of Rudra.^ In tho 
Taittiriya>Brahroana it is said “ This is thy portion, Rudra, with 
thy sister Ambika.” According to the commentator, Ambika repre¬ 
sents aatnmn which kills by producing disease. She is occasionally 
mentioned in Hindu fiction* and has a temple at Almora and her 


consort one as Ambikeswar at Tdkula in Malla Syflnara. Because 
Siva has a share with her, a female (stri), in the sacrifice, he is 
called Tryambaka* {i.e., Stryambaka). Uma as Gauri has well- 
known temples at Dowalgarb, Tapuban and Gaurigaoii (in Patti 
Maikhanda). She is here no more than another form of Nanda or 
Parvati, though more inclined to the terrible than to the milder form 
of Hudra*s Sakti. Amongst the doubtful forms, reference may be 


* Muir, IV., 321,422. ’ Wilson, HI., 20*. ^ Nasik is pop ular ly 

Vdqwu m Tryumbidi Nisik, Irotu tlio temple of Tryambakauath close by, 

100 
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tnade to Mallika who has temples at Guith^na ia Mahar and M&Ia 
in Bordrau and who is represented as the consort of Mallikdrjun 
of Askot and Pushti,^ one of the older names of the Sakti who has 
a great temple to her honour in the Jageswar grant. 

The original idea of Duiga makes her belong to the Agni form 

of Siva, for we find her addressed in the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka as she “ who is of the 
colour of fire, daughter of the sun,” and Weber connects her name 
with the fire itself which delivers from ail difficulties {durga) and 
becomes a protecting fortress {durga). He writes “ If at a later 
time, Durga decidedly appears to hare taken the place of the evil 
goddess Nirriti, this is no proof that it was so from the beginning, 
blit only shows that the original signification had been lost: which 
is in so far quite natural as the consort of Siva bore a terrific form 
both from her connection with Rudra and also with Agni.” Here 
she is, however, one of the forms to which bloody sacrifices are 
made and evidently the representative of the daemon Sakti. In the 
hymn to Durga by Arjuna already noticed,^ she is addressed thus;— 
Reverence be to thee, Siddhasensini (leader of the Siddhas), the 
noble, the dweller on Mandara, Kumdri, Kali, Kap&li, KapiU, 
KrishnapingaU. Reverence to thee, BhadrakAli; reverence to thee, 
MahAkfdi; reverence to thee, Chanda, Chandi; reverence to thee, 
T^rini,"* Varavarnini, fortunate Kdtyayini, Karali, Vijaya, Jaya 
who bearest a peacock’s tail for ihy banner, adorned with various 
jewels, anned with many spears, wielding sword and shield, younger 
sister of the chief of cowherds (Krishna), eldest, born in the family 
of the cowherd Nanda, delighting always in Mahisha’s blood, Kau> 
siki, wearing yellow garments, loud-laughing, wolf-mouthed ; rever¬ 
ence to thee, thou delighter in battle, 0 XJma SAkambhari, thou 
white one (areta),thou black one {krishna), destroyer of Kaitabha, &c.” 
Here we have evidence of the complex origin of her worship and 
an attempt by the Yaishiiavus to graft her on to their system. In the 
.Hari-vansa, it is related how Vishnu descended to P&t41a and per¬ 
suaded Nidra KAlarnpini^ to be born as the ninth child of Yasoda 
when he was born as Krishna in order to defeat the designs of 
Kansa. Hence the Vaishnava epithets in the hymn connecting her 
with Krishna and her worship at Srinagar (Kotiya) as Kans- 

* * fataMB,* • Muir, IV., 43S. • * Sleep in the formof time.^ 
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mardini.^ In the same work she is called the sister of Y&ma, the gop 
of death, and was perhaps his Sakti also as he was a form of Agni, 
older than Siva. She is also said to be worshipped by the savage 
tribes of Savaras, Varvaras and Pnlindas, to be fond of wine and 
flesh and one with Sura-devi, the goddess of wine. In the Mkr- 
kandeya Purina she is Mah&miya (‘ the great illusion*) and Yoga- 
nidra (‘ the sleep of meditation’) who saved Brahma when about 
to be destroyed by the demons Madhu and Kaitabha, so that Brahma 
says :—“ Since thou hast caused Vishnu and me (Brahma) and 
Isina (Siva) to become incorporate^ who has the power to praise 
thee ?” Thus, in the later works, she has been raised to the highest 
place in the pantheon. As Durga, she has temples at Phegu in 
Kiliphit, Deuthin in Bichhia Nagpur, Bhawan in Talla Udepur) 
Dunagiri, Dhurkadinda in Salam and Khola in Lakhanpnr. 


In the extract fi^om Arjuna’s bynm given in the preceding 


Mahishamardidl. 


paragraph, Durga is said to be delight¬ 
ing always in Mahisha’s blood ” and hencO 


her name Mahishamardini or ^ crusher of Mahisha.’ There are 


temples to this form at Triyugi Jkkh in Patti Talli Kdliph&t and 
at Srinagar and Dewalgarh in southern Garhw41. She is also 
Called Mahisha-gbni or ^ slayer of Mahisha,’ Mahisha-mathani and 
Mahisha-sudani. The Asura Mahisha was a demon with a buffalo’s 


head who fought against the gods and was defeated by Durga. 
He "gave his name to the province of Mysore (Mahisur, Mahisba- 
asura) which would indicate a southern origin for the legend, but 
the local etymologists also derive the name of the Patti Maikhanda 
in which the temple of Triyugi-dfikh is situated from (he same 
source and say that the contest took place there. In the Pddma 
Purina, Kshemankari Devi, another form of Durga, is wooed by 
Mahishdsura who attempts to carry her off by force and is slain.* 
There is a temple to the same goddess at E&lbangw6ra or Edli- 
kasthan dose to Triyugi-Jdkh which marks the scene of her victory 


Baktavlja. 


over the Daitya Raktavija. The local legend 
relates how this enemy of all that was good 


interrupted the worship of Indra and the other gods who appealed 


* * Crusher of Kans.* *For an Illustration of the combat, sec As. Rea.* 

VIII., 76; also Wilaon, III, 99 1 the local dialect makes the name Mahikh, like 
tfkha from Usha. The goddejw is represented as of a yeilow colour with six 
ot ten arms and seated on a lion. 
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to the consort of Siva for aid. She attacked the demon with tho 
Sh&stras, but such was their inherent virtue and so great was the 
power of the demon that from every drop of his blood tliat was 
shed a fresh army of Oaityas arose. The combat was prolonged on 
this account) but in the end the goddess was victorious and the earth 
was relieved of its burden and tlie gods of their remorseless enemy. 
In remembrance of this victory, the gods erected a temple to tlieir 
deliverer and established her worship. For many years this was a 
favourite place of pilgrimage until the unbelievers cSme who, in 
their turn, fell before the word of might spoken by Sankara 
Acharya. Be rebuilt the temple and ag ain proclaimed the worship 
of the goddess and her band df Joginis^ and placed the service of 
the temple on the Ked&rnath establi.sbment. 


As Tripura-sundari or ‘ornament of Tripura,' Durga has tem¬ 
ples at Almora and Biiiinag in Patti Baraun. 
Tripars sundari. Tripura-bhairavi or Tripurn simply is her 

name as consort of Siva, who is Tripura-daha, ‘ the destroyer of 
Tripura.’ Tripura here represents the three aerial cities of the 
Asuras,one of iron, one of silver, and one of gold, which India with 
all his weapons could not destroy. In the Mahabharata,* Yuddhish- 
thira tells Krishna how Rudra destroyed the three cities with a 


three-jointed barbed arrow of which Vishnu was the shaft; Agni, 
the bai^j Yania, the feather; the Vedas, the bow and the sacred 
text (gdyatri), the bow-string. Another of the Agni forms is Dipa, 
under which name the Sakti of Siva is worshipped on the Dhan- 
syAli peak in Patti Khaili, on the Tilkani peak in Patti Sabali, at 
Oawdni in Patti Kimgadigar and at Khad.'ilgaon in Chaundkot 
in Kumaon. As Jw41pa from jvdlay *a flame,’ she is one with 
the great form Jw^la-mukhi and has temples at Jwalpa-sera in 
Kapholsydn and at Jalai in Kdliphat. Durga is called Bhramari 
because she took the form of a bee when contending with Mahisha, 
and under this name there is a temple largely endowed at Ran- 
chi^la Kot in Katy6r. As Jaya (victory) under the form Jayakari, 
she has a temple at Saildcbal in Bel and as Jayanti she is wor¬ 
shipped at Jayatkot in Borarau. It is told in the Matsya-Purana 

* Theie Joginis nre laid to wander about the country causing disease to the 
people and blight to their crops, if the oblations Mt the temple nre of liitle va'ue 
or the worship of their mistress is neglected. Tlity lire Amongst the boulders 
near the temple, whdat the goddess is representod by a simple mnss shining with 
mica. * Muir, 1303: >Tripnra lepresents the modem Tipperoh. 
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how Indra endeavoured to distract the attention of Sukra, the chief 
of the Asuras who was engaged in great austerities for the purpose 
of propitiating Siva. With this object in view, Jayanti, the beauti¬ 
ful daughter of Indra, was sent to tempt the sage, and Sukra over¬ 
come by her blandishments lived with her for ten years invisible 
to every one. Then the gods, in the absense of the Asura leader, 
sent Vrihaspati to assume his form and were thus able to defeat 
their enemies. As Ak4sabhajini, the Sakti of Siva has a temple 
at Mar in Saun,and this form may probably be connected with the 
Bauddha form' Akisayogini of the Sw4bhavika system of Nepfil, 

*'which resembles the Y^oginis and Yakshinis of the Tantrika system 
in their terrific forms and malignant dispositions.’* 

To the Nirriti form of the Saiva Sakti as Kali, there are numer- 

ous temples in Kumaon and Garhwfll 
without including those in which she is 
worshipped simply as Devi, “ the goddess par exceUerioe” in con¬ 
junction with Bhairava. As Bhadra K&li she has a temple at 
Bhadoi in Kamsy&r; as Dhaula K&li, at Naini in Lakhanpur and 
as Mah4 K41i, at Devipuii in Kota and at Ddriin. So popular is 
her worship that wherever a great miracle-working image of this 
goddess appears, she is carried under the local name to other places, 
so we have the Kot Kangra Devi set up in a dozen villages remote 
from the original temple, but bearing the same name. These local 
names are very common in Kumaon: thus there are a dozen tem¬ 
ples to the Calcutta Kali in Kumaon, chief of which is the Purna- 
giri temple near Barmdeo in Tallades. Here on a peak above the 
Kdli river, there is a group of temples in her honour supported by 
a large establishment which derives its income from the temple 
lands and the offerings made by visitors during the season of pil¬ 
grimage which lasts from November to April, The next in impor¬ 
tance is the temple at H4t in Qangoli where the goddess is wor¬ 
shipped as Mahdkfili and is served by Rauli Brahmans. In Askot 
she is worshipped on the banks of the river, where a fair is held on 
the fourteenth of the light half of Pds. Here there is a holy well 
used for divination as to the prospects of the harvest. If the 
spring, in a given time, fills the brass vessel in which the water is 
caught, to the brim, then there will be a good season, if only 

> Wilson, 
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half full, scarcity may be expected, and if only a little water coiaeij 
then a brought may be looked for. Every third year, the local 
magnate, the R4jbar, proceeds with great pomp and circumstance 
to worship the goddess. As Ulka, the flame or demon-faced god¬ 
dess, she has temples at Naula and Chaun in Patti Nayan at 
Thapaiiya in Chhakhftta and at Almora. At the last-named place, 
an assembly is held in her honour on the tdnth of Asoj nauratri 
and the town is illuminated from the 18th to the 15th of K4rttik. 
Kiotous living, debaUchery and gambling seem to be the character¬ 
istics of the worship of this form of the goddess and the observances 
at this season at Almora form no exception to the rule. As Ugra 
or Ugyari,' the terrible goddeSs,’ she has a temple at Dhudiya ih 
Giw4r and as Syama, ‘ the dark,’ one in Uchydr. Vrinda, to which a 
temple is dedicated and endowed in Tikhon, is one with the goddess 
who gives her name to Vrindavana or Bindr&han in Mathura. She 
is a daughter of Keddra and is also made one with Rad ha, the mistress 
of Krishna^ in the Brahma- Vaimrtta PuiAna^ a curious blending of 
the teaching of the two sects. In the Padma Pur4na^ it is related how 
Vishnu was fascinated with the beauty of Vrinda, wife of Jalandhara, 
and to redeem him from her enthralment, the gods had recourse to 
Lakshmi, Swadha and Qauri, the three Saktis: hence the mixed 
character of the legend. Yakshani at Almora is a somewhat doubt¬ 
ful form, as is also Naini to which there are temples at Kaulag 
in Eatydr, Bajwai and Sankot in Pindarw&r and Naini TM. Lalita 
Devi has a temple at Nala K41i in K4h'ph4t and receives animal 
sacrifices and Bhim4 has one at Airi-ka-tanda in S41am. 


Chfrmonda, Chandika. 


Chimunda and Chandika represent K41i in her most terrible 

forms. The first.has temples at Biraun in 
E41iph4t, at Dungar in Bichhla N4gpur 
And at Khera in Patti Udepur, The Mundan-deota is also one of 
her forms and she owes her name to her having sprung from the 
forehead of Durga in order to destroy the Daityas Chanda and 
Hunda. Having slain the demons she brought their heads to 
Durga, who told her that having slain Chanda and Munda, she' 
should, henceforth, be known on earth as Chdmunda. She is 
termed Kali from her black colour and Kai'41i from her hideous 
face, but the latter name is not used in Kurnaun. In the Aldlati 

^ Wilion, 111., S8, iis. 
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ftnd Mddhava, her place of worship is near the public cemetery* 
ftud she is thus addressed by her priest Aghoraghanta:— 

Hail! hail! Ch&munda, mighty goddess, hail! 

1 glorify thy sport, when in the dance* 

That fills the court of Siva with delight. 

Thy foot descending spurns the earthly globe; 

• • • * « 

From the torn orb. 

The trickling nectar falls, and every skull 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life. 

Attendant spirits tremble and applaud ; 

The mountain falls before the powerful arms, 

Around whose length the sable serpents twine 
Their swelling forma, and knit terrific bands. 

While from the hood expanded frequent flash 
Envenomed flames. 

As rolls thy awful head. 

The lowering eye that glows amidst thy brow 

A fiery circle designates, that wraps 

The spheres within its terrible circumference : 

Whilst by the banner on thy dreadful staff. 

High waved, the stars are scattered from their orbits. 

The three>eyed Qod exults in the embrace 

Of his fair spouse, as Gauri sinks appalled 

By the distracting cries of countless fiends 

Who shout thy praise. Oh, may such dance afford 

Whate’er we need,>-whate’er may yield us happiness.” 

According to some Chdmunda sprang from P&rvati and others say 
that the mild portion of Parvati issued from her side, leaving the 
wrathful portion whence arose K41i, Syama, Durga, Chimunda and 
all the dark forms. 


Chsndika. 


Chandika or Chandi has nine temples in Qarhw&l and two 

in Eumaon, at Eamaltiya in Gangoli and at 
Jageswar. She is also worshipped as Anjani 
Devi at Nildhara in Dehra Diia where there is a temple built by 
Haja Qul4b Singh of Jammu. She differs in no respect from 
Chdmunda and has the usual decoration of a necklace of skulls and 
the crescent-moon on her forehead. The moon being chosen, 
doubtless, as the reservoir of the essence of immortality (amrita) 
and the source of light for those who seek for incantations and 

*From Wilson’s trauBlation, Works, ZII., 68. * The dance whiel^ Siva 

instituted for the amusement of his court iu which Nandi was the mnsicUin and 
puuesha with bis elephant's head and K&rttikeya mounted on a peacock took pact. 
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spells. Tbe Cha n di Pdiha or Durga-mahatmya of the M&rkandeyi^ 
Purina is read at the great festival held in her honor and so well 
known as the Durga Puja.^ This is the form of Dnrga referred 
to in the Harivansa as an object of worship to the barbaroua 
Savaras. In several of the stories recorded in the Vrihat-katha 
she is described as pleased with human sacrifces, and, in one, these 
Savaras* are represented as about to offer a child to the goddess^ 
In most of these legends she is alluded to as the deity of barbaroua. 
forest and mountain tribes and as unacceptable to the ipore 
orthodox. She is usually worshipped on every sankr^nt 


Bitala. 


Local forma. 


Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, has temples at Almora, Srina> 

gar, Jageswar, Nati in Bel, Dola in Mabar,, 
at the Siykl De (Sitala Devi) tank in 
Dw&ra and at Ajpur in Dehra Dun. She is represented as a 
woman dressed in yellow, with an infant in her arms and is one 
with the HAriti of the Bauddha system in Nepdl. In most places 
the officiating priests belong to the Cham&r or currier caste who. 
go through a rude form of S4kti ceremonial. The offerings are 
red-powder, rice, flowers, sweetmeats and coin. Amongst thu 

female forms bearing local names Hariyali 
at Jasoli in Patti Dhanpur in Garhwal is 
most j^rominent. One image of the goddess is on the peak above 
Jasoli and the other in the temple near the village. The first 
is said to have fallen from heaven and is the object of an annual 
assembly held on the first day of the light half of K4rttik, 
when the Jasoli image also is brought in a doli to do honour 
to the feast. The power of the goddess there is shown by her 
favour towards her worshippers in enabling them to pass up 
the mountain by a most difficult path without trouble, in pro¬ 
tecting them from the tigers which abound in the neighbouring 
fore.sts, and in supplying them with water which in appearance 
should only suffice for one person, but miraculously serves the wants 
of thousands. The worship of the goddess in Jasoli itself continues 
all the year round. The temples at Siloti and Khairola in Chhakhdta 
are dedicated to Cbandraghanta, one of the nine names of Durga. 
Whatever special legends attached to Akhilt4rini at Khilpati, 

> WihoD, X1L| 266, S6S : II., 143, 166. * Hon-Brabmsnical tribes Of 

tbePanjib. ’ * 
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at Hdt, Uparde at Amel in Kosiyau, Santaura near the 
confluence of the Tons and Jumna, and Kamddki at Naugaon in 
Mauddrsydn are now forgotten and the name alone survives as a 
form of KAIi or* Devi. 

The Saktis of eight of the deities are known also collectively as 
Matris, and in this form have a temple dedicated to them at 
Badrindth. The following extract from the Devimahdtmya of the 
TUoMitri Mdrkandeya-purdna^ dcsciihas the assem¬ 

bling of the Matris to combat the demons:— 
“The energy of each god, exactly like him, with the same form, the 
same decoration, and the same vehicle came to fight against the 
demons. The Sakti of Brahma, girt with a white cord and bear¬ 
ing a hollow gourd, arrived on a car yoke<l with swans; her title is 
Brahmdni. Mdheswari came riding on a bull, and bearing a trident 
with a vast serpent for a ring and a crescent for a gem. Kaumdri 
bearing a Innce in her hand, and riding on a peacock, being Am- 
bika in the form of Karttikeya, came to make war on the children 
of Diti. The Sakti named Vaishnavi also arrived sitting on an 
eagle, and bearing a conch, a discus, a club, a bow and a sword in 
her several hands. The energy of Hari who assumed the un¬ 
rivalled form of the holy boar, likewise came there assuming the 
body of Vdrdbi. Ndrasinhi too arrived there embodied in a form 
precisely similar to that of Nar Sinha with an erect mane reaching 
to the host of stars. Aindrt came bearing the thunderbolt in her 
hand and riding on the king of elephants (Airdvati) and in every 
respect like Indra, with a hundred^eyes. Lastly, came the dreadful 
energy namedOhandika who sprung from the body of Devi, horrible 
howling like a hundred jackals : she surnamed Apardjita, the uncon- 
^uered goddess, thus addressed Isdna whose head is encircled with 
his dusky braided locks. Thus did the wrathful host of Matris slay 
the demons.’* Some authorities omit Chandika and insert Eaii- 
veri, the energy of Kuvera. the deformed god of wealth. Neither 
Srahmani nor M&heswari have separate temples in these districts. 
Kaum&ri as Ambika has already been noticed. Vaishnavi has a 
temple at Naikrini in Seti and is one with N&r&yani, who has a 

' TbefnllowlngnaineialMOcear:—Hnrntuida, Nagr^anni in DhaDpur,nphri* 
ysni at Nanti, Sanyilalni at Kapivr m Talla Nigpur, Jiianank&r at Khola 
^Iionayun and Piitreararl, one of the nine rntrikas at Almoi a. ■ Colcbrookct 

A».Rea., yai., 84. 
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temple at Siloti in Chhakh&ta. VXr6hi has a celebrated temple 
at Devi Dhiira and another at Basan in Patti SXlam. Nira-sinlu 
has a temple near Almora, endowed by Debi Ohand. Aindri is 
unknown and Chandika or Chdmunda has already been noticed. 
The Uttara Kalpa of the Mdrkandeya Purdna thus describes 
the Vdluins or, vehicles of the M&tris : *' Ob&munda standing on a 
corpse: Vdrahi sitting on a buffalo; Aindri mounted on an elephant; 
Vaishnavi borne by an eagle, Maheswari riding on a bull, Kumkri 
conveyed by a peacock; Br&hmi carried by a swan and Aparkjita 
revered by the universe, are all Matris endowed with every faculty." 
Figures of each of these goddesses are drawn on wood and wor¬ 
shipped at the MdtH-puja {q. v.) The worship of the Saiva 
Sakti forms is jin the hands of K&nphata Jogis or of Khasiyas. 
The festivals take place usually at the two harvest seasons or on 
every aankrdnt in the greater temples. The Chait and Asoj 
nmtrdtHa are also observed in some temples. 

Neither here not in any other part of Upper India is the 

, . separate worship of the Vaishnavi Sakti 

VsiihnaTi Suktli, t i . 

common. Lakshmi has a separate temple 

at Badrin&th, but, as a rule, is worshiped with Vishnu as Lakshmi 

N&r&yan. Sita has one temple at Sitakoti and another at Chfiin 

in Urgam which belongs to the Badrinkth foundation and is served 

by lAmri Brahmans, the same caste that officiates at the Lakshmi 

temple in Badrinkth. Bhagwati, a doubtful form, has temples at 

Joshimath, Bhagoti in Sirguru, Bhagotaliya in Dhaundy&lsyun and 

Naini in Lakhanpur. These are the only Sakti forms of Vishnu 

that possess separate temples in this portion of the Him&iaya and 

they are all served by Bairagis. 

Kkrttikeya or Bkanda or Quha, one of the sons of Siva and P^r-* 

is worshipped by the villagers on the 
Katar Sydm peak at Popta and at Kdndi 
and between Sonri and Agar in Patti Talli KXliphdt in the month 
of S4w|m. In the Rdm&yana, K&rttikeya is the son of the Gangs 
river by Agni and owes his name to his having been brought 
ap amongst the Krittikds in the country about Kailds. He was 
the general of the gods and aa afterwards Agni was identifie<l 
irith Budra or Siva and Qanga with her sister Pdrvati, he is alse 
•ailed the child of Sits' and Pdrvati. Th^ second account ^n the 
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Mabfibh&rata by which he is made the offspring of Agni and 
the six wives of the ftishis has been noticed elsewhere.^ To 
this latter legend is due his appearance with six heads and one 
body. He is well known in the form of a man riding on a peacock 
and holding in one hand a bow and in another an arrow and 
has given his name to Karttikeyapura, the old capital of the 
Katyuris. 


Ganesha, another of the sons of Siva, and the object of worship 
of one of the recognised sects, has separate 
Ganesha. temples at Almora, Sail in Talla Syunara, 

Srinagar, Ganaikot in Painkhanda and at Gauri-kund, all in Garh- 
wal. His image also frequently occurs in both Vaishnava and Saiva 
temples. The Ganesha Khanda of the Brahma-Vaivartta Purina* 
is devoted to his history and relates how Parvati desiring a son 
was told by her husband to propitiate Vishnu, who allowed a por¬ 
tion of himself (Krishna) to be born as Ganesha. When the gods 
came to congratulate Parvati, Sani or Saturn, who had been doomed 
to destroy everything he looked upon, turned his gaze away, but, 
on being permitted by Pdrvati, took a peep at Ganeslia, on which 
the child's head was severed from its body and “ flew away to the 
heaven of Krishna where it reunited with the substance of him 
of whom it was a part.” Pirvati was inconsolable until Vishnu 
appeared and placed an elephant’s head instead of the lost one and 
hence Ganesha is always represented with an elephant's head. 
Another legend is introduced to account for the loss of one tusk 
inthiswisri-Parasuriraa, who was a favourite disciple of Siva, 
came to the Him&laya to see his master, but was denied entrance 
by Ganesha, on which a quarrel arose. Ganesha had at first the 
advantage and seizing Parasurama by his trunk., snook him so 
that he fell senseless. The hero when he rewvered hurled the 
axe of Siva at Ganesha, who recognizing his fathers weapon, 
simply received it on one tusk which it immediately severed. 
The followers of Ganesha though reckoned as a separate sect 
and actually existing as such in Kumaon are of no importance. 
The god himself is reverenced by all Hindus and no work is 
undertaken without invoking his aid. In all modern H.udn 


„ ‘ See farther Mair, IV., 3*®'„, - 
G»ae»h» Furena In j. B. A. S., V1II.| 310. 
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himXlayan districts 


S6rya or Adit^a. 


Eanumfin. 


books^ the common beginning is “ Om, Oaneahdye om,** * Hai{« 
salutation to Gaaesha’, and similarly on setting out on a journey 
or commencing any work he is nmde the subject of special suppli¬ 
cation for a prosperous ending. 

The Sauras or worshippers of Surya or Aditya, the sun, are 

also represented in Kuniaon. There are 
temples to the sun as Aditya, at Bel4r in 
Bel, at Adityadyau in Mahar, at Kamak in Kali Kumaon, at 
Naini in Lakhanpur and at Jageswar: to Baraditya, at Katarmal 
near Almoia; to Bhauinaditya, at Phbhain in Bel and to Siirya 
iN^rayan at Joshimath. The'great festivals are held on Sundays 
in Pus and when an eclipse occurs. The principal • observances 
are the eating of a meal without salt on each sankrdnt and 
eating meals on other dayS only after the sun has risen. The 
iilaka or frontal mark is naade with red sandars. The principal 
seat of the regular Saura priests is in Oudh. 

The monkey-god, Hanumau, so popular with many divisions of 

the Vaishnavas, has tein})les devoted to his 
sole worship at Almora, Srinagar (two), 
Amilagar in Painkhanda, the old fort on Dwarikhal in Langur and 
Bethra in Patti Karakot served by Bairngis. His story is so well 
known from the Bamayana that there is no need to repeat it hero. 
The special priests (Khakis) of Hanuinan are connected with the 
temple at Hanumangarhi, in Oudh. Garur, the vehicle of Vishnu, 
has temples to his honour in Srinagar, Joshimatb and Pnkhi (Pain¬ 
khanda), besides sharing with Hanuman in the worship of Vishnu 
at all the other Vaishnava temples. He is the wonder-working 
bird common to the fables of all nations, the riikh of the Arabian 

Nights,” the Eorosh of Zend, the Siraurgb 
of the Persians, the Kimi of the Japanese, 
the Chines© dragon and the GrifRn of chivalry. In the Vishnu 
Parana, he is made the son of Kasyapa by Vinata or Snparna and 
is king of the feathered tribes and the remorseless enemy of the ser¬ 
pent race (N&gas). Kasyapa had by Kadru, another of bis wives, ‘one 
thousand powerful, many-headed serpents, of immeasurable might» 
Bubject to Gamr,** but Kadru and Vinata quarrelled together regard¬ 
ing the colour of the horse that was produced at the chorning 

» WUnoii, VII., 73. 
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the ocean and ever afterwards Qarur remained a determined enemy 
of the Ndga race. Garur is also called Tarkshya from T&rksha, a 
synonym of Kasyapa, Vainateya or Vinayak from his mother, 
Uagantaka, and Panunga-kshana, from bis enmity to the snake race. 
His worship is conducted by Bairdgis. 

Amongst the objects of worship we must also include the deified 

mortal Dattatreya. There is a temple to 
his separate worship at Dewalgarh in Garh- 
wdl and his image is also reverenced at DvsAra and Jageswar. This 
sage was the son of Atri by Anasdya and one of three sons born 
in this world in answer to religious austerities and prayer to the 
three gods.* He is reverenced by the Vaisbnavas as a partial mani¬ 
festation of Vishnu himself and by the Saivas as a distinguished 
authority on the Yoga philosophy. He is served by Dasnaini Go- 
sains of the Puri section in Garhwdl. Bhadraj near Mussooree has 
a temple sacred to Balbhadra served by Bairdgi ascetics. 

Parasara Bishi has a temple in Parkandi and in Nigan in Khat 
^ ^ Seli of Jaunsar. According to the Maha- 

bh&rata, Sakti, the son of the sage Vasishtba, 
was one day walking through the forests when he was met by Itaja 
Kalm4shap4da, who ordered Sakti to get out of his way as the path 
was too narrow for both, but the sage refused, whereupon the prince 
struck him with bis whip and drove him into the forest. Sakti 
forthwith cursed the Baja to be born again as a man-eating Rdk- 
shasa, which accordingly took place, but Sakti and all his brethren 
were the first victims of the Bakshasa. Adrishyanti, wife of Sakti, 
brought fourth a son called Par&sara, who when he grew to man’s 
estate desired to perform a great sacrifice by which he might exter¬ 
minate the race of B&kshasas, but was dissuaded therefrom by the 
assembled Bishis. Paiisara then scattered the fire of the sacrifice 
over the northern face of the Himalaya, where it still blazes forth 
at the phases of the moon. Par&sara is, however, better known as 
the narrator and reputed author of the Vishnu Pnr&na. The story 
as given above is also told in the Linga Pur&na with the emenda¬ 
tion that Par&sara is said to have been propitiating Mah&deo when 
bo ceased from his sacrifice.* 

* The other two wee Soma and Durvisas. ilaou, VI., 134. * Seo, 

lutther, Wilson, VIU , 306. 
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RHj'a Maadhdta or M&ndhitriy a partial incarnation of Vishniif 

has a temple at Ukbimath and is also wor- 

M&ndhita. «*/ i 

shipped at Jageswar. Mandbatn, according 
to the Yishnu Parana,* was born of Yuvan4swa. a prince of the solar 
line, of his own body and when he appeared, the Munis asked who 
shall be his nurse as he has no mother. Indra said :—* He shall 
have me for his nurse’ (771dm ayamdhdsyati) and hence the boy was 
called Mandb4tri and suckled by the finger of Indra, he grew up 
to be a great monarch. According to the Brahma and V4yu Pu- 
linas Gauri was mother of Mandhatri and this is in accordance with 
the local legend and hence his name Gaurika and his association 
with that goddess in the popular worship. The story of the marri¬ 
age of the fifty daughters of Mandhatri to the old ascetic Saubhari, 
is also known in Garhw41 and told in connection with the Gauri 

kund. Kapila Muni, tlie founder of the 
great Sinkhya school of philosophy, has a 
temple to bis praise in Srinagar whilst there are four temples to 
Siva as Kapileswar in different places. 

There is a temple to Agastya at Banydi in Patti Talli Kali'pbdt, 

better known as Agastmuni. Agastya is 
Agut7a Muni. celebrated in the Hdmdyana’ as the sage of 

the Bandaka forests and Yindhya hills and husband of the marvel¬ 
lous Lopamudra. The Muni was once allowed to see his ancestors 
in torments and was told by them that the only way to save them 
was by his begetting a son. Agastya by the force of his piety 
made a girl adorned with all the most beautiful parts of the wild 
animals of the forest and caused her to be born as daughter of the 
Baja of Yidarbha. She was called Lopamudra from loss (fopa) in 
her superior charms whilst possessing beauties ( mudra) of form 
such as the eyes of deer and the like. Agastya eventually 
married her and retired to his hermitage, where he received 
Bdma and gave him the great weapons. The story of the jealousy 
betweeu Yindhya and Meru or the Himftlaya is thus related 
by the priests of Agastya at Bany4i. In former times, Yin- 
dhyichal complained to the assembled gods that Meru had grown 
so large that with much difficulty the sun was able to reach 
Bh^mta-varsha, and that there appeared to be no reason why 
* Ibid., SS 5 . * See Yirheiler’s History of India, II., MS. 
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she also should not increase and grow in influence like the Himi- 
laya, for she was tired of hearing the praises of her rival. The 
gods thereon requested Agastya to become the spiritual preceptor 
of Vindhy&chal and decide this question. The Muni approached 
Vindhyachah who bowed at hie approach and remained prostrate 
while he addressed her and told her to remain so and take no fur^ 
ther step.s to advance her claim to equality with the Kumaon 
Him&Iaya until he had himself returned from visiting Ked&r. 
When Agastya arrived in Kumaon, however, he was so delighted 
with the country that he never returned and hence the verse:— 

" A’a muni punar dyati : na chdaau vardhnte giri” 

meaning that neither does the Muni return nor does the mountain 
increase .and incidenta,lly spoken of the results of an unsuccessful 
conference. This legend contains the popular explanation of the 
difference in height between the Him&laya and the Yindhyas. 
Special services are held on the Bikh sanknint and every twelfth 
year there is a great fair. Another of the mortals to whom temples 
are dedicated is Bhima Sain, who is worshipped at Bhiri in Talli 
Kdllph&t, at Koti in N4gpur and in other places. Festivals are 
held in his honour in Jeth and Mangsir and his temples are served 
by Khasiyas. 

Ghatotkacha or Ghatku is worshipped in one of the oldest 

temples at Chauki in K&li Kumaon^ l^hef 
Ghatotkacha. Mah&bharata relates* how the Bandavas on 

escaping from the burning bouse at Y4ran&vata (Allahabad) wan* 
dered through the forests southwards along the western bank of 
the Ganges. Hefe they met Hidiraba, the terrible maa>eatiog 
A sura, and his beautiful sister HidimbA Hidimba was slain by 
Bhima and his sister followed the P&ndavas through the forests of 
Kuntit, praying Eunti, the mother of the Pindavas, to command 
her son Bhima to take her to him as wife and threatening to kill 
herself if her request were not complied with. “ So Kunti believ* 
ing that the strong Asura woman experienced in the jangle, would 
greatly help them, in their sojournings, desired Bhima to marry her^ 
and he married her and in due time a son was bom as robust As 
his parents and named Ghatotkacha. Later on we learn that 
Kama, the Kaurava champion, had received a lance from Indm 

>Aa Bn.,XllL 
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which was fated to kill whomsoever it struck, and this he reserved 
for Arjuna, but at a critical moment of the conflict when Qhatot- 
kacha was causing dire destruction amongst the Kauravas, Kama 
hurled the consecrated weapon against him and slew him. This 
scene is alluded^ to in several of the dramatic compositions, and 
thus in the J/t^dra Rdkshasa :— 

'* So fate decreed, and turned aside the blow; 

As Viahnu, craftiljr, contrived to ward 
The shaft of Kama from the brcaat of Arjima 
And to Hi<limbd^B son.” 

Gorakhnsith, the founder of the sect of KAnphata Jogis, has an 

^ , . establishment in his honour in Srinajjar 

Gorakhiifith. i ° 

v/herc he is recognized as an incarnation 

of Siva. He was a conterapaiary of Kabir and, according to 
Wilson^ flourished in the beginning of the fifteenth century. The 
popular worship of Siva as Bhairava belongs to his followers in the 
Kuniaon Himalaya, as also does the Saiva worship of Pasupati- 
n&th and Sambhunfith in Nepal and Gorakhndth in Gorakhpur. 
He is regarded as the special protector of the Gorkhalis. Avaloki- 
teswara Abja,paiii or Padniapani, according to a local legend com¬ 
municated by Mr. Brian Hodgson,* descended by command of Adi 
Buddha as Matsyendra. “ He hid himself in the belly of a fish in 
order to hear Siva teach Pdrvati the doctrine of the yoga^ which 
he bafid learncil from Adi Buddha, and which he communicated to 
his spouse on the sea-shore. Having reason to suspect a listener, 
Siva commanded him to appear, and Padmapani came forth clad 
in raiment stained with ochre, smeared with ashes, wearing 
earrings, and shaven, being chief of the Yogis. He was called 
Matsyendranatha, from his appearance from a fish {matsya) and 
his followers took the appellation of Hdth. We have in this story 
a decided proof of the current belief of a union between the Yogi 
sectaries and Bauddbas, effected, perhaps, by the Yogi Matsyendra, 
but converted by the Bauddhas into a manifestation of one of their 
deified sages.” From the foundation of the establishment at Sri¬ 
nagar in 16fi7A.D. to the present day there have been seven Ma¬ 
han ts:—Bhotiya Sahajnath; BMaknAth ; Tirthanfith ; Qamirn&th ; 
Monoharaath; Pratapnath and Saraswatinath. 

» Wllion, XII., 180. * Given by VTiUon, II., 30 : I., ai4. 
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In a controversial tract,' describing a conversation between 
Kabir and Gorakhnith, the latter calls himself the son of Matsy- 
endra or Machchhendrandth and graud-son of Adinath, but one of the 
works of the sect places “ Matsyendra Ndth prior to Gorakh by five 
spiritual descents which would place the former in the fifteenth 
century, supposing the Kabir work to bo correct in the date it attri¬ 
butes to the latter.” Wilson adds:—” If the date assigned by 
Hamilton to the migration of the Hindu tribes from Chitor, the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, be accurate, it is probable 
that this was the period at which the worship of Siva, agreeably to 
the doctrines of Matsyendra or Gorakh, was introduced there and 
into the eastern provinces of Hindustan/' Gorakhnatli was a man 
of some learning and has left behind him two Sanskrit works, the 
Gorahaha sataka and Ooraksha kalpa, ond probably a third, the 
Goraksha sahasra ndmOf may be attributed to him. 

In the following list of the principal temples in Kumaon and 

E i ti g tem lea Garhwal an attempt has been made to clas¬ 

sify the deities worshipped according to the 
two great divisions already noticed. This shows the comparative 
popularity of the particular form and enables us to ascertain more 
accurately the character of the existing worship. The first column 
gives the village and sub-division within .which the temple is 
situate, the second column gives the name of the temple or deity 
worshipped, and the third column, the time at which any important 
religious observance takes place or other matter of interest.® 


Tvocality. 


I 1 

Name of temple or 
deity. 

Explanation. 



(o) SAIVA TEMPLES. 

(0 TempUs to the male form uf Siva. 

Kohaon. 

Almora 

... 1 

Nagn&th ••• 

fa «forshippod dail} : endowed h}' Ka* 
tyuri and Chand Rajas. 

Ditto 


Ratueswar 

Is worshipped daily : has two vitiages 
from Uorkh&iis. 


‘ Fncf’s Hindi Selections, i40. * The notes in Ihe column of 

®^plannt.ion are derived from an examination of all the claims to revcimc-frca 
grants made by the pricBta to Mr. Traill at the Britiah conriuest in 1816 and aince 
then in the civil courts. It. has been a very laborious ta-k, hut waa ueccdsary 
to cheek the date.-' given in the loc.al histories. 

102 
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Locality. 

Bamc of temple 
deity. 

or 

Almora 

aas 

Bhairava 


Ditto 


Dipchandeswar 

a»* 

Ditto 

••a 

Udyotchandeswar... 

Ditto 

•M 

Somes ivar 


Ditto 


Kshctrpal 


Bhatkot, Bisaud 


Kapileswar 


Borarau 

••• 

Findkeswar 

• • • 

Ditto 

... 

Sukeswar 

■ a# 

Ditto 

... 

Knpcsw'iir 

aat 

Ehatydri, Syunara, 

Betaleswar 

••• 

Bbim Tdl 

••• 

Oliimcswar 

... 

Bisang 

... 

Kisheswar 

•M 

Mar, Baraun 

•«« 

Putdl Bliubaueswar 

Fauadt, do. 

a»« 

Koteswar 

»• e 

Bameswar, Bel 

»c« 

Bdmesnar 


Mahar, Sor 

«•« 

Jagandth 


Waldlyif, do. 

• •• 

Tlial Kedar 


Sirakot do. 

••• 

Bli.ag Ling 


Mar, Sana 

f •• 

Facheswar 

• •t 

Thai, Baraun 


Baleswar 

• a« 

Diudihdt, Sira 

••• 

Pubaneswar 

• •8 

Aakot 

• • • 

Malik Arjun 


Champawat 

• • • 

Baleswar 


Ditto 


Ndgndth 

• a* 

Chanki, Chdidl 


Ghatku 

• •• 

Sfaloli, Naydn 

a«« 

Nilesw'ar 


Cbaukot 


Briddbkedar 

•• 

Kuna, Dwara 

• •a 

Bibhaudeswar 

• •a 

Dwdra 

a« f 

Ndgarjnn 


Baijiidth 

••• 

Baijndth 

tt* 


Explanation. 


There are eix to this furni with the 
prefixes Stakarn, Sah, Gaur, Kal, 
Batuk and D&1. 

Daily worship : founded by Raja Dip 
Chand iu 17GU A 1;.: has three vil¬ 
lages 

Daily worship : founded by Knja Ud- 
yot Chand in 1C80 A D. 

Daily worship and fair on Sinratri 
and Holi, I4ih. 

Daily worship ; endowed by Kalyan 
Chand. 

Fair at UUctrdt/ini: endowed by Dip 
Chand. 

Fair ori Karttik purdnmUsi : endowed 
by Baz Bahadur. 

Endowed by Chand Rajas. 

Ditto. 

F.iir on Phalgan Badi 14th and Mckh 
sankrant. 

Endowed by Dip Chand : fair Mithan 
sunkidiit ; bugwdli at Jioli. 

Endowed by Chand Rajas ; fair Nnu- 
r.itri. 

Endowed by Jagat Chand : cave tem¬ 
ple fair Bhalgun Hadi Uth. 
Endowed bv Cband Rajas: fair Kdtt- 
tik Uadi Uth. 

Endowed by Cdyot Chand : fair, last 
day of Baisakh nnd Karttik ; Makar 
sankrdnt and I'halgnii Uadi Uth. 
Endowed : fair on Annnt Uth. 
Kiulowcd ; fair on Uhadon Sudi 3rd. 
Fair on Hhddon sudi t4th. 

Fair on Makar sankrant, commercial 
also. 

Endowed by Udyot Chand; great fair 
Makar Saiikrilnt. 

Endowed: fairs Karttik Sudi, Fbal- 
gnu Badi I4tli. 

Endowed by Rajbar of Askot. 
Endowed by Chand Kaj.is ; fair Kurk 
Sankrant. 

Endowed by Dip Chand : served by 
Fir of Ivaupliatn Jogis i fair Chait 
8th. 

Endowed by Kalyau Chand: fair Asdrh 
Sudi 8tb. 

Endowed by Gorkhdlis: fair Shiurdtri. 
Endowed by Rudr Chand : fair Kdrt- 
tik, Baisdkh puiunniasi. 

Fairs Fhnlguii Badi Uth and Mekh 
sankruiit. 

Endowed by Udyot Chand. 

Eudow'cd by Jagal Chand : fair Fhal- 
gun Badi Uth. 
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Localitj. 

Bageavar 

Papoli, Nakuri 
Utoda> Salam 

Dirun 

Ditto 



Name of temple or 
deity. 


... B&gnath 

... Ugra Rudra 
... Uteswar 


... I Jageswar m« 

... I Briddh Jageswar ... 


Endowed : great religious commer 
cial fair on uttardyani. 

A great fair on the Nig-panchami. 
Endowed by Ohand Rajas : fair on 
Shiuratri. 

I Great fairs on Baisikh and R&ittik 
> 14th : the largest endowment in 
I Kumaon. 


Gsruwa'i.. 


Srinagar ... Kamaleswar 

Ditto ... RapilaMiini 

Ditto ... GoT-ikhnilth 

Koteswar, Cbalan- Ivoteswar 
syun. 

Idwdls>uQ ... Bhilwa Kedar 

Dyul, Maw&Isyuii ... Bineswar 
P&tal, Maodarsyun, Ekasur 
Gar tara, Nagpur ... Naleswar 
JilasUf do. ... Jileswac 

Guptkashi, do ... Visvau&th 
Ger do. ... Madinaheswar 

Cbaupatta do. ... Tuugndth 


Kala Fahdr do. ... Rudranath 
Gothnla ... (Topeswar 

Kshetrpal Pokhii do Nagraja 
Urgam do. ... Ivaipcswar 

Ditto do. ... Briddh Kedar 

Suhaikol do. ... Sarbeswar 

Pandukeswar ... Pandnkeswar 
Badrinith ... Mah&deo 

Langurgarh ••• Blinirara 
I'Ungari, Cbandpur, Sileswar 

Kaub, Pindarwdr... Eau^eswar 

Mingy do. ... U.iQgeswar 

Icholi, Pindarpdr... Baitalesw&r 
Ldtugair, Lohba ... Jhanuukdr 

Kcddrndtii 


Daily worship : endowed by Fradfpt 
Sab : fair Shiuidi.rl. 

Ditto di:'o ditto. 
Daily worship ; rerved by Jogis. 

Daily worship; sanads lost: lair on 
Bikh Sankrunt. 

Daily worship : s.'inads lost: fair : 

served by Geshains. 

Daily worship : sanads lost: fair Kfirt- 
tik purnamdsi. 

Daily worship ; endowed by Man Sdh : 
two fairs. 

Dai'y worship : ei’.dowed by Fatehpst 
Sdh : served by Goshduis 
Daily worship ; endowed by Pradipt 
Sdh. 

Daily w'orship: endowment confirmed 
by Gorkhalis. 

Daily worship: connected with Ee- 
d-irnalh. 

... Under this name there arc temples 
on the peak, at Dharsil, Jdkby 
Nari and Thiang cnoowed. 

... Also at Gangol^aon ; endowed. 

... Endowment cuuQaed by Gorkhalis. 

••• tot 

... Of local importance. 

... Ditto. 

... Connected with Qopeswar: served by 
Gos'iains. 

... Of local importance. 

... Served by Maliya Brahmans. 

... Endowed by Lalipat Sdh. 

... Endowed by Pradipt Sdh : Sanydsia 
olliciate. 

... Eadowod ; coiifi.'med by Gorkhdlis; 
i.iir Shiuiatii. 

M. Endowed : sanads lost; called after 
Ming 

... Endowed : confirmed by Gorkhalis. 

... Endowed : coufi.med : served by Go* 
slvaiits. 

... Endowed : separately noticed. 


Ecddrndtb. 
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Lacality. 


Name of temple or 
deity. 


Explanation. 


(2) Templet to the female hrm of Siva, 
Kukaoh. 


Aloiora 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Tikhuo ... 

Ddnagiri 

Uchyfir 

Dharka Danda, Sa- 
lam. 

Amel, Kosiy&n 
B&t| Bel ... 

Mahar 

Mar, Saun «■ 

Aakot ... 

Talladea 

Pali, Dora •a* 

Dhadiya, Qiwar ... 
Ranchull^ Eatyur, 


Banchnla kot 
PungarauD 

Devi Dhiira 

Naini T&l 


••• 


Nanda 

Piitresrari 

Kot kalika 
Yakshani 
Ambika 
Syama 

Durgi 

Vrinda 

Darga 

Upharni 

K&lika 

Mallika 

Aktaabhajini 

Kalika 

Puroagiri 

Naithkna 

Ugj&ti 

Bhr£mari 

Nanda 

Kotgari 

Vii&hi 

Naini 


••a 


••• 




•«a 


••• 


Fair on 7tb to 9tb Bbddoii Sudi : en* 
(lowed by Udyot Chand 
Endowed by Katyuris : fair Phalgitn 
Badi14tb. 

No fair. 

Endowed; daily worship. 

No fair. 

Endowed by Qorkbaiis : fair Asitrli 
and Cbait Sudi 8th. 

Fair in Aaarb and Chait Sadi 8th. 
Endowed of old : fair ditto. 

Fair in Asarh 8th. 


aaa 

• •• 

1^* 

••a 
a • • 
••a 

aaa 

• « ( 
a • • 

••• 

••• 


Another name of Nanda: fair Jeth 
Dasahra. 

Has a large endowment from the 
Chand Kajas. 

Fair : endowed. 

A great fair on the last day of 
Chait. 

Fair Pus Sud* 14th. 

Endowed by Jagat Chand. 

Fair Asarh and Chait, 8th : has a 
village from Gorklidlis. 

Fair ; endowment confirmed by Gor- 
khalis. 

Fair : Chait-kuar, )st to 9th : endow¬ 
ed by Jagat Cliaiid. 

Fair : 8tk Asarh Sudi. 

Fair: ditto, grant confirmed 

by Gorkhilis. 

Endowed by Chand Rajas ; fair SrS- 
wan Sudi purnamAsi. 

Fair toth Jaith at Bhuw&Ii. 


OabhwXl, 


Deurftri, Nkdalsyun 
Srinagar 

BhatgooD, Ghurdor- 
sydn. 

Near Nag&r, Kap- 
holaydu. 

Dhani, Cbalansyfin, 
Phegu, N&gpur ... 


Mahisba mardini or 
Deurari Devi. 
Jw&lpa Deri 

K&lika 

Jwdlpa Devi 

Ealy&ni 

Nau Darga 


Fair : endowed by A jayap&t Sfib; 
served by Unyala. 

Fair : by Pradhuman S&h : served by 
Thapalydla. 

Fair: no sauads. 

Endowed by Pradhuman Sab : Tha- 
paly&ls serve the goddess. 

Endowed : sauads lost: idol on the 
river’s bank. 

Endowed in 1795 : fair on Naaratri: 
served by Dumdgis. 
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Locality. 

Name of temple or 
deity. 

Riraun, Ndgpnr... 
Julai, ditto ... 

Ukhiroath, ditto ... 
Urgam, ditto ... 

Maiktianda, ditto .. 
Tarsdli, ditto« 

Naiti, Chaiidpur ... 

Chnmandi 

Jw&lpa 

Ukha 

Gaiiri 

Mabisha Mardini... 
Chandika 

Upharni 

Karnpraydg 

Uma 

Krjjr, Dnsoli .«> 

Nauda 

Hiudoli, ditto 

Ditto 

Naullf ditto ... 


Tapuban 

Joahimath ... 

Gauri 

Nau Durga 


Explanatioo. 


Served by Dyul Brahmtins, 

Served by tbe villAfre Brahmans. 

Connected with Kediriiith. 

Separate eefablishment. 

Belongs to Kedarnath. 

Fairs : served by DhaswiI Brahmans. 

Endowed : fair every Sank rant and 
Chait naur&tria. 

Endowed by Jaikrit Sah : served by 
Sati Brahmans. 

Endowed by Sham S6h : fair Nandash- 
tami. 

Endowment confirmed by Gorkh^lis 
fair. 

Endowment conSrmed on Nanddsh. 
tami. 

Served by Byagdh&rkot Brahmans. 

Fair on Nauratii. 


(A) VAISHNAVA TEMPLES., 


Almora 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Giwdr 

Bageswar 

Ditto 

Pungaraun 

Dwdra 


(P the male form of Vithnu. 
Kouaon. 


tea 


• a 
••a 

• a# 
•at 

••• 


Siddha Nar Singh... 

Raghunath 

Rampaduk ,,, 

Bam Chandra 
Beni Madhiib ... 

Triyugi NdrAyan 
Kalindg 

Badrindth 


Endowment by Gorkhdlis : served by 
Acharyas. 

Endowment 1786 : served by a Brah- 
mdcharya. 

Fair : Chait Sudi 9th, 

Fair. 

Fair: endowed by Chand Rajas. 

Fair endowment by Chand Uiijas. 
Fair: possession confirmed by Gor- 
kbalis. 

An old foundation. 


QaanwiL. 


Srinagar ... 

Lakshmi Ndt&yan... 

Eight temples of this name, served 
by Bairagis: tbe Sankara math 
was endowed by Fatehpat Sdh. 

Ditto 

j 

Badrindth ... 

Fair Janmashtami: endowed by Fa¬ 
tehpat Sdh. 

Ditto 

Sitardma ... 

Served by Bairdgis. 

oivanaodii Dbanpur, 

Lakshmi Ndrdyan... 

Endowed by Pradipt Sdh : built by a 
Dobhdl Brahman. 

Dngai, ditto 

Nar Sidh 

Endowed : sanads lost: served by 
Bairdgis: janmlila. 

Dyfil, SitoDsyfia m< 

Lakshmanji 

Endowed: confirmed by Pradbuman 
Sdh : fair. 

Bidyakotf, Eand- 
Wilsydo. 

Marli Manohar 

Endowed by Fatehpat Sdh and found¬ 
ed by Bidyapati OobhdI. 
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Locality. 

Name of temple 
deity. 

or 

Baniai, Naj^pur ... 

Agastya Muni 

••• 

Cbandrapuri, Nag¬ 

Mnrii Manohar 

••• 

pur. 

Sila. Nsgpnr 

Ditto 

• • • 

H&t, ditto 

N&r&yan 

• a ■ 

Khetrp&l Pokhri... 

Nar Sink 


Urgam ditto 

Dhy&u Badri 

• •v 

Vishn u pray ig, 

Vishnu 

••• 

PainkhHnda. 
Pandukeswar, Fain- 

Yogbadri 

••• 

khanda. 


Badrindth, Fain- 

Badrin&th 


kfaanda. 

Goldbkoti Pain- ' 

Murli Manohar 


kbanda. 

Joshimatb do. ... 

Nar Siuh 

a • • 

Ditto do, ... 

Bisdeo 

••• 

Ditto do. ... 

Garura 


Ditto do ... 

Bbagwati 

aaa 

Tapuban do. .. 

iiavishya Badri 

aaa 

Animath 

Briddh Badri 

a a a 

Nandpray&g, Nagpur, 

N&r&yan 

••• 

Triyugi do. ... 

Tiiyugi N&r&yan 

• a • 

Maikbanda do. ... 

Ditto Jakb 

aaa 

B&mjani Udepur ... 

Kama 

• aa 

B&tbisera, Chandpui 

Adbodri 

aaa 

* 

Semli, Pindar par ... 

Badrin&th 

• as 

N&rayanbagr, Kar&- 

Narayan 

f aa 

kot. 



Eimoli, Eapiri ... 1 

Ditto 



Explanation. 


Endowed : served by Bijwfil Brah' 
mans ; fair. 

Endowed by Pradipt Sah ; serred 
Baira^is. 

Endowed served by Joais. 

Endowed : by Mfin S&h : attached to 
Badrin&th. 

0( local importance only. 

Endowed as part of Badrinfith and 
separately noticed. 

Enditwed : fair Vikhbati, inakar aan- 
kr&nt, Dasahra. 

Endowed fair: served by Dakhlni 
Bhats. 

Endowed fair : separate notice. 

Endowed; possession confirmed by 
Gorkhilis. 

Endowed : connected with Badrin&th. 


Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

Du to 

ditto. 


Endowed ; separately noticed. 
Endowment confirmed by Gorkh&lis. 
Endowed by Gorkhdlis fair. 

Endowed: served by Thaply&ls, old 
temples. 

Ena(.W)).ent confirmed by Gorkb&lia. 
Cunneolcd with Badrinath. 

Served by Tb&plyal Brahmans. 


(2) To the female form of Viahnu. 


Gabbwai.. 


Chain, N&gpnr 


Sita 

••• 

Endowed : connected with Badrin&th. 

Badrin&th 

sat 

Lakshmi 

• ft 

Endowed: connected served by Dim* 
ris. 


We have now to notice the forms that can hardly be assigned 

.... to any of the orthodox systems, but which 

Local deities. ^ ii i 

still claim attention as collectively repre> 
sentiag the genii, sprites and goblins from whom the Pasupati form 
of Siva was evolved. Although the constant communication with 
the plains through the pilgrims to the great shrines had a marked 
influence on the religion of the inhabitants of this portion of the 
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Himalaya, still the belief in demons and sprites, malignant and 
beneficent, has almost as firm a hold on the great mass of the people 
as ever it had and the worship of Goril, Chaumu and the Bhiitinis 
is as general and sincere as that of Siva and Vishnu. Mr. Traill, 
in one of his reports, writes ;—“ An attempt to collect the numerous 
superstitious beliefs current in these hills (Kumaon Himdlaya) 
would be an endless task, the result of which would by no means 
repay the labor bestowed, as these beliefs are for the most part rude 
and gross, displaying neither imagination nor refinement in their 
texture.” Notwithstanding this adverse criticism an account of the 
people as they are would be imperfect without some allusion to 
their superstitions whidh also afford us a clue to the growth of the 
existing form of worship. 


Sat7an4tb. 


In one of Sanjaya’s discourses on the character of Krishna, in 

the Mahabh4rata, he says:—“ Krishna is 
based on truth (aatye) and truth is based on 
him and Govinda is truer than truth, therefore he is called Satya.” 
This name as Satyanath occurs several limes in the lists and is by 
some regarded as a Saiva form under the name Satyan&th and by 
others as a Vaishnava form under the name Satya Ndrftyan. Satya¬ 
nath is also called Siddh Satyandth or merely the Siddh and would 
appear to me to represent one of those non-Brahmanical deities 
affiliated to the regular system in course of dime and adored indif¬ 
ferently by followers of the two great Hindu sects. Dewalgarh, 
some few miles from Srinagar, is generally acknowledged to be the 
oldest seat of local government in southern Garhw&l, and it is here 
we have the oldest and most honored temple of Satyandth. The 
service of the temple is now conducted by Jogis and their chief has 
the title of Pir. There is evidence to show that at a very early 
period this deity was a favourite object of worship with the petty 
Rdjas of the country. It was here that one of the ancestors of the 
present JEUja of Tihri met the Siddh and so pleased the god by his 
devotion to RiJ-rdjeswari that the Siddh raised him up in the hol¬ 
low of his hand and promised him the entire country so far as he 
could see. The Rdja saw the hills from the Kdli to Dehra Ddn and 
from Tibet to Nagina in Bijnor, and though none of his descendants 
ever held possession of such an extensive tract of country, if 
We may exccjj^t the short and troubled r^le of Pradhuman ^dh, 
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still the fane* of the benevolent Siddh has ever since had many 
worshippers. It is said that during the Satya Yug the god was 
represented by a mighty grain of wheat, enveloped in gold and 
placed on the sinJidsan or throne within the temple, but that 
since the K&li Yog commenced this practice.has been aban¬ 
doned. 

B&j-riijeswari is worshipped with Satyan^th and appears to be 

specially regarded as his Sakti. This god- 

RAj-rfijeswari. / V, r • . . 

dess has from ancient times been an object 

of veneration to the petty Rdj’as of Garhwdl, who were accustomed 
to assemble twice a year at her darbar in Dewalgarh and supplicate 
her protection over their respective countries. In the local legend 
connected with Satyantith, the gift of the country “ so far as he could 
see ” was made by Satyanath to the Raja of Srinagar as the fruit of 
the Rdja’s devotion to Rdj-rdjeswari. The goddess is usually repre¬ 
sented as seated on a throne, the three feet of which rest on figures 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. The special worship takes place on 
the naurdtri of Chait and Asan and at the two harvest seasons, 
and is conducted by Khasiyas. 

Ghantakarn or Ghandyal is one of those anomalous forms wor¬ 
shipped by the lower classes principally. 

Ghantokarn. 

^ He has eleven temples to his name and m 

one of them is worshipped with Ndgraja, which is commonly consi¬ 
dered a Vaishnava form. He is mentioned in the account of Badri- 
ndth, also, as one of the attendants on Vishnu. At the same time, 
he is entered in my lists as a Saiva form and is ordinarily consi¬ 
dered an attendant of Siva and by some as a manifestation of 
Qanesha. The name ‘ Ghautakarna ’ means ‘ he who had ears 
as broad as a bell ’ or ‘ who has bells in his ears/ He is sup¬ 
posed to be of great personal attractions and is worshipped under 
the form of a water-jar as the healer of cutaneous diseases. He 
is the same with the Vitardga Abjapdni of the Bauddha sy.s- 
tem of Nepal whose symbol is also a water-jar. Services are held 
in his honour by Khasiya Brahmans or the villagers themselves 
at the two harvest seasons and on fixed days in Bhado, He is 

‘ There nw also temples to this deily at Thaw in Paiti Udepnr; Ridoli in 
Bidolsyfin ; Haw&sn in B:ichban 83 'un ; Kditsi-TarsaU in KaHp>)&t ; all in G:irhwfil« 
and atManil in Patti Nayin jn Kumnon. Tho Than Jojiia have of late become 
grUiasthat or liousctaoidcrB and are now known a- Sanwsiiis. 
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gate*keeper in many of tho Qarhwdl temples and is worshipped on 
a ridge at Ghandydl in Patti Manyarsyiin by Naithdna Brahmans, 
also at Thdpli in Patwdlsydn, Bhainswdra in Khitsyun, Mdna in 
Painkhanda, in Sili Chandpur, Dhaijyuli, Cbauthdn, and Bdnigadh. 
Siddh-Baurdi, another form of the same deity, has a temple dedi¬ 
cated to him at Kamera in Patti Katholsyun and endowed in 1744 
A.D, It is served by Kdnphata Jogis. Qaribndth Siddh is worship¬ 
ped at Sila in Patti Sfla by Jogis, the Jdkh Debta in Birsaun and 
Thaing in Nagpur, and Kaila Pir by Gairi and Lakhera Brahmans 
at Lobhagarh. Their festivals take place at the harvest seasons. 

The current legend regarding the origin of the local deity 
, . , ^ Bholandth and his consort Barbini forms one 

Bholanath. . , , , 

of the connecting links between the Brah- 
manical system of tho present day and the universal hierarchy of 
sprites and goblins common to all mountainous countries. With 
the better classes Bholandth is recognized as a form of Mahddeo 
and Barhini as a form of his Sakti, thus meeting the requirements 
of the popular worship and the demands of the orthodox school, 
but it is evident that the idea of deifying mortals is an old one and 
ill this case merely localised to explain the origin of a class of tem¬ 
ples which are acknowledged not to belong to the orthodox forms of 
Mabddeo. One story tells os how Udai Chand, Raja of Almora, 
had two r&ols, each of whom boro him a son. When the children 
arived at man’s estate, the older of the two took to evil courses and 
was disinherited and left Kumaon. The youngest, in course of 
time, succeeded his father as Gy4n Chand and his administration 
gave great satisfaction and relief to the people. Gyan Chand had 
been some years on the throne when his elder brother returned to 
Almora and in the guise of a religious mendicant took up his quar¬ 
ters near the Nail tank. In spite of the disguise several recognized 
the disinherited prince and conveyed the news of his arrival to his 
more prosperous brother. Gy^ Chand became alarmed and gave 
order for the assassination of his brother, which was carried out by 
a man of the Bariya or gardener caste. The elder prince and his 
pi ‘gnant mistress were both slain near the temple of Sitala Devi. 
This mistress was the wife of a Brahman and her connection with 
the Chand prince was considered something more than adulterous. 
After death, the elder brother became a Bhi&t or goblia under the 

103 
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name Bholanath, his mistress became a Bhfitini under the name 
Barhini, which is, perhaps, a corruption of Brahmani, and their 
unborn child also became a Bhut. These three goblins vexed the 
people of Aimora, but more especially the gardener caste, until at 
length eight temples were bnilt and dedicated to them. These still 
exist and are called :—{1)'KWbhairav j (2) Batukbhairav ; (3) 
Btllbbairav; (4) Sahbhairav; (5) Garhibhairav; (6) Anandbhai- 
ravj (7) Gaurbhairav and (8) KhutkouiyaUiairav. These temples 
are much resorted to by the lower classes, especially- by the gar¬ 
dener caste, who attribute all misfortunes that occurto the malign 
influence of Bholandth and his companions and on this account 
attempt to propitiate them with worship more frequently than 
other classes do. A small iron trident is sometimes placed in the 
corner of a cottage as an emblem of fiholauath and is usually 
resorted to when any sudden or unexpected calamity attacks the 
occupants. Another legend as to the origin of Bholandth makes 
him a wandering mendicant who came to a Raja of Aimora and, 
althoDgb the doors were shut, miraculously entered the inner apart¬ 
ment where were the Raja and his B£ui. The Raja enraged at the 
intrnsioD and not remembering that the doors had been closed, slew 
the Jogi and again retired to rest, but soon found the couch on 
which he lay was possessed and was able to throw him olF on to 
the ground. Tiiis was repeated several times and at length he left 
the room and next morning appealed to his courtiers for advice, and 
they informed hiua that he must have killed some ve' y holy person 
and that it would be well to propitiate him and thus allay his wrath. 
The Baja accordingly built the eight temples to Bbairava iu Aimo¬ 
ra and made arrangements for their support. My informant goes 
on to say that after the British conquest, owing to the confusion in 
the administration consequent on the new arrangements, the wor¬ 
ship at these temples fell into disuse; but BholanAth showered socb 
storms of stones on the British camp that the English gentlemen at 
once awoke to the importance of this deity and provided for his 
worship in a suitable manner 1” The Ghunij'a Muniya Bhairava 
near Srinagar is served by Jogis and generally this class conducts 
the worship where it is not performed by Khasiyas. The festivals 
take place at the harvest seasons and in some temples at every sank- 
rant. The fight gates' of Siva’s city are atched by Bbaivavas and 
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tlio following list; of these watchmen, obtained from a Madrasi men- 
dicant in Qarhwal, may be of interest; — 


Names. 

Colour of the body. 

Vehicle on which 

be I'ides. 

Sakti or female 
energy. 

1 . 

Gananctra 

Golden 

Swan 

Brahmi. 

a. 

Chand.a 

The sky at dawn, 

Ile-goat 

Mahesvari. 

3. 

K&pa ... 

Blood 

Fea^ock 

Kautn&ri, 

4 . 

Unraatta 

Yellow 

Lion 

Vaishnavi. 

5. 

Naya 

Blue ... 

Balfalo 

Varahi. 

6 . 

Kflp&Ii 

Ruby 

Klepliant 

Mahendri. 

7. 

Bhishana 

Black ... 

Crow 

Chamnndi. 

8 . 

Sankara ... 

Molten gold 

Rat 

Kill. 


Ganganath. 


Mhasoba and Jokhai are worshiped in upper western Garhw^l 
under the form of a ling-shaped boulder daubed with red f’.nd some 
what resemble Bhairava in their attributes. 

Ganganlith is one of the fuvonrite deities of the Boms and his 

origin is thus accounted for:—The son 6f 
Bhabicband Raja of Doti quarrelled with his 
family and became a religious mendicant. In the course of his 
wanderings he arrived at Adoli, a village in Patti Salam, and there 
saw and fell in love with the vrife of one Krishna Joshi. This 
Joshi was a servant at Almora, and the Jogi disguised himself as’a 
labourer and took service in the house where the woman lived. 
When Krishna heard of the intrigue he set out for Adoli and with 
the aid of one Jhaparua LolAr murdered his wife and her lover. 
Like BholanAth and bis companions, the Jogi, his mistress and the 
vinborn child became goblins and vexed the people, so tbat they 
built a temple and forthwith instituted a regular service in honour 
of the three sprites. From Adoli the cult of Gangan4th spread over 
Kumaon and at Takuriya, Lw&li and Narai in his home PattP we 
have temples to his honour. He is supposed especially to harass 
the young and beautiful, if they do not propitiate him. When any 
one is aggrieved by the wicked or powerful he goes to Gangan4th. 
for aid, who invariably punishes the evil-doer. He sometimes 
possesses a follower and through him promises all that they desire 
to those who offer the following articles:—to Ganganith himself 
a kid, cakes, sweetmeats, beads, a bag and a pair of Jogi’s ear- 
I'ings ; to his mistress Bb&na, a petticoat, a dopatta and a nose-ring, 

• Mahendrs Singh, Bfirhft ot Takurl/a, is credited with the introductl«i ef 
<the «ul( ef Gaagaa&th into Hil an. 
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and to the child a coat and anklets, altogether lorming a fair 
spoil for the Ghantnwa or astrologer who conducts the cere* 
monies. Daring the ceremony the following verse is repeated 
thrice 

At garo bdyo (6is) doti ko uVtiyo, kdli Ur dyo (Jbis) 

Jogi re Ganj^ndtAa, kdU Ur dyo 

There is also a song reciting the adventures of the prince daring 
his wanderings, each verse of which winds up with the above lines 
as a refrain. The person who acts the part of one possessed by any 
Bhiit is called ‘ Dungariya.' 

The demon Mas&n is usually found at burning-grounds, which 

. «... v-.. ^ placed at the confiaence of 

Masan, Kbabish. , , ,, , , . 

streams: hence called marghdt. He has 

a temple at Ekkarighat on the Eosi in Eanddrkhuwa, parganah 
Phatdkkot, and numerous small memorials at all burning gh&ts. 
Persons possessed without any assignable cause are for the time 
being said to be under bis influence. Maskn is supposed to be of 
a blaok colour and hideous appearance ; he comes from the remains 
of a funeral pyre and chases people passing by who sometimes die 
from fright, others linger for a few days and some even go mad. 
When a person becomes possessed by Masan, the people invoke 
the beneficent spirit of the house to come and take possession of 
some member of the family and all begin to dance. At length 
some ono works himself into a state of frenzy and commences to 
torture and belabour the body of the person possessed by Masku 
until at length a cure is effected or the person perishes under the 
drastic treatment. Khabish resembles Masan in his malignant 
nature and fondness for charnel grounds. He is also met with in 
dark glens and forests in various shapes. Sometimes he imitates 
the bellow of a buffalo or the cry of a goat-herd or neat-herd and 
sometimes he grunts like the wild-pig. At other times he assumes 
the guise of a religious mendicant and joins travellers on their 
way, but his conversation is always unintelligible. Like Mas&n, he 
often frightens people and makes them ill and sometimes possesses 
unfortunate travellers who get benighted. Both these demons 
possess many of the attributes of Ch&munda Devi, one of the 
S ikti forms of Si?R, of whom some account has been given else¬ 
where. 
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Qoril, who is also called Goriya, Qwel, Gwail and Gol, if we 

fro*n his general repute and the num¬ 
ber of temples to his name, is the most po¬ 
pular of all the deities worshipped by the lower classes in Kumaon. 
He has formal temples at Ghaur, Garura and Bbanhri in Borhrau ; 
at Basot in Uchakot: Tarkhet in Malli Doti: M4nil in Nay&n : Gol 
Chaur in K4]i Kumaon: Kumaur in Mahar and Gdsar Gol in 
Katyiir. He is also worshipped at stated intervals at Hairiya- 
gaon in Cbhakhata, RanibAg in Cbautban, Silangi in Chaugaon, 
Th4a in Katyvir and Damanda Uniyal in Patti Udepur of GarbwAI. 
He has local names derived from some celebrated form or person like 
Siva : thus the Goril at Garura is also known as the Iriyakot Goril, 
that at Basot as the Hairka Goril from the caste of that name and 
that at Th4n as Saman. The local legend as to his origin tells us 
that once upon a time JhAlrai, the Katyuri Raja of Oharapdwat, 
went to hunt in the forests near the Kali river. Unfortunate 
in the chase he came, weary and disappointed, to the village of 
Dubachaur and saw two buffaloes fighting together in a field. The 
Raja in vain tried to separate them and being very thirsty sent one 
of his servants to fetch some water, but none was found. A second 
servant volunteered to search the neighbouring hills and whilst 
wandering about heard the noise of two waterfalls and going to¬ 
wards them soon found himself in a little garden attached to a her¬ 
mitage. The waterfalls were within the garden and pushing his 
way towards them, he found himself obliged to pass through the 
hermitage, and there he saw a beautiful woman so deeply immersed 
in contemplation on the deity as to be altogether lost to all exter¬ 
nal influences. Seeing her in this condition the servant resolved 
to break the spell and in a loud tone asked who she was. She 
slowly opened her eyes and as if recovering from a trance begged 
him not to cast his shadow over her and so disturb her meditations. 
He then told her who he was and why he had come to the hermit¬ 
age and received permission to draw some water for the Raja. 
He then approached the water-jar bottom foremost to the waterfall, 
and the water and spraj'’ rebounded on to the maiden, who at once 
arose and said it was no wonder that everything was done upside 
down by the followers of a Raja who was not able to separate even 
two fighting buffaloes. The servant astonished^^at this remark 
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begged her to accompany him to his master and attempt the feat 
herself. The maiden consented and gliding onwards, as if in a 
dream, she reached the place where the buffaloes were still con¬ 
tending ; then meditating on the deity she advanced and seized each 
by the horns and separated them. The Rdja was amazed and de¬ 
manded of her what manner of woman she was, and she told him 
that she was Kali, the niece of a RAjawilh whom she was engaged 
in great austerities for the purpose of propitiating the deity until 
disturbed by his servant. 

The Raja, thereon, resolved to mar/y the maiden and visited her 
uncle, whom he found to be an'old leper suffering terribly from that 
loathsome disease. So strong, however, was his love for Kali that 
the Raja remained for several days performing menial. services for 
the old man, who was so pleased that he gave permission to the 
Raja to marry his niece. She had devoted herself to a life of celi¬ 
bacy, but at her uncle’s command married the Raja and lived very 
happily with him. In due time Kali became pregnant, and the 
Raja being obliged to absent himself from home charged her to 
ring a bell which he attached to his girdle, should a male child be 
born during-his absence and he would at once return. The other 
wives of the Raja were envious of Kali and determined to thwart 
her in every way, and one of them rang the bell though Kali had 
not yet been delivered. The Riija at once returned and was very 
angry at having been deceived and set off on his travels again. 
In the meantime Kali gave birth to a beautiful son, but the 
other R4nis placed a bandage over her eyes and removing the 
child, showed her a pumpkin which they said she had given birth 
to. The boy was then placed in an iron cage and buried iu a pit 
lined with salt, butlo! the salt turned to sugar and the boy ate there¬ 
of and flourished. But nothing daunted by this visible sign of 
protecting influence, the Ranis took cage and boy and flung them 
into the river, when again the cage floated down the current and 
came to land near a fisherman’s hut. Now the fisherman was 
childless and deeming the boy a gift from the gods took him to 
his house and brought him up as his own child. The boy grew up 
to man’s estate and one day asked his reputed father for a wooden 
horse, on which he rode to the gh&t where the wicked R4nis used 
to go for water and-broke all their water-jars, saying that he 
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in a hurry to make hia horse drink. They all laughed at the 
ideUi but he retorted and said that if it were possible for a woman 
to giv6 birth to a pumpkin, it was possible for a wooden horse to 
drink water. This story reached the ears of the Raja, who sent 
for the boy and in presence of the entii'e court, the boy recounted 
the wrongs done to his mother by the Ranis and the deception 
that had been practised on the Baja. The boy was at once recog¬ 
nized as the son of the Raja and the Ranis paid the penalty of 
death by being boiled alive in cauldrons of oil. In course of time 
the young prince succeeded his father and as every one believed 
him possessed by a portion of the deity from the knowledge of the 
past shown by him in his discomfiture of the Ranis, he Avas an object 
of worship even during his own lifetime and since his death is recog¬ 
nized all over Kumaon. The river down which the iron cage 
floated is the Goriganga and h^nce his name Goril. A curious 
story is told to explain the neglect of the cult of Goril in Garh- 
wal;—“One day SudarshanSah heard the sound of drumming and 
dancing in one of his courtyards and on inquiring the cause was 
told that Goril had taken possession of one of his female slaves. 
The Raja was wrath and taking a thick bambu cane so laid 
about him that the votaries of Goril declared that the deity had 
departed. The Raja then prohibited the possession of any one 
by Goril, and now if any Garhwiili thinks himself possessed, he 
has only to call on the name of Sudarshan Sdh and the demon 
departs." 

In some places a regular daily Avorship of Goril is established 
and assemblies are held on fixed dates. At Hairiyagaon there is 
a great fair and at Chaur and Silangi, the * hagwdli’ox ' sionQ- 
slinging’ festival is observed. The Goril of Thdn, so well known 
in Katyur, is sought after by sick people and every third or fourth 
year he is made the object of special worship. As a rule, the 
harvest seasons in Jeth and Mangslr and the triennial periods 
which fall at the same seasons are the times of Avorship commonly 
observed. Besides the more well-known temples already enume¬ 
rated there are numerous small miniature temples erected on the 
hills above the villages in some secluded pl'*ce and dedicated to 
these village gods. The ceremonies observed are very simple: 
'-vheu any one is attacked by sicknesS; one of his relatives takes a 
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handful of rice and a copper coin bound up in a piece of cloth and 
waves them three times round the sick person’s head, asking that 
they may know what hMt has taken possession of the sick man. 
In each group of villages there is some cunning low-caste Brah¬ 
man or Khasiya, often of bad character, who has taken upon him¬ 
self the profession of Ghantuwa or astrologer, and to him the 
friends of the sick man resort with the bag of rice (called pit) and 
beg of him to say what hMt has possessed their relative and 
whence it came and how it is to be expelled. The Ghantuwa 
takes the rice in his right hand and then shaking It about and 
muttering some unintelligible words, declares it is Goril or Masan or 
Haru that afflicts the sick man, perhaps becau.se he injured such and 
such a person, or because he was remiss in his dues to the temples 
and that he came of his own accord or was sent by some deceased rela¬ 
tive. In such cases the Jagariya and his assistant are called in and 
they play a drum and tambourine whilst the relatives of the sick man 
dance until one is supposed to be possessed, and while in this state 
explains the cause of the 6/iu<’s anger. The result is commonly 
that an ottering of a kid or sweetmeats is to be made, or a temple 
repaired or built, and if the sick man recovers this is invariably 
fulfilled j if he dies, the death is put down to korm Tog or disease 
independent of the inttiieiice of the IMu. If any one has been 
defrauded by a neighbour he, in like manner, brings the rice (jorfs) 
to the temple of Goril or some other of the popular local genii 
and places it before the stone which represents the deity and prays 
him to vex his enemy. This is an effective method of obtainin^r 
justice without the intervention of the courts, for if the person on 
whom the wrath of the deity has been invoked becomes ill, he 
has, at once, to go through the form of propitiating not only the 
deity but the man who invoked his power, which usually turns out to 
be an expensive process. Som eti m es both the Dungariya, the person 
possessed and, therefore, for the time being, the slave of the 
or in common speech his ‘ horse,’ and the sick person are branded 
with hot irons, a rude form of cautery considered efficacious in 
most diseases by barbarous tribes. Frequently the Ghantuwa 
diagnoses mere disease for which he prescribes the use of some 
simple herbs as a remedy and thus increases his reputation ; if the 
sick man does not improve, he declares that the Wife is master, or 
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ihai the disease is such that neither hhAt nor man is responsible or 
it and that it must take its course. 

Kshetrp&l or Bhumtya, the tutelary god of fields and boon- 
— daries, is a beneficent deity who does not as 

a rule force his worship on any one by 
possessing them or injuring them or their crops. Every village 
has a small temple, often no more than a few feet square, sacred to 
him. When a crop is sown, a handful of grain is sprinkled over a 
stone in the corner of the field nearest to the temple in order to 
protect the crop from hail, blight and the ravages of wild animals, 
and at harvest time be receives the first-fruits, to protect the 
garnered crop from rats and insect. He punishes the wicked and 
rewards the virtuous and is lord of the village, always interested 
in its prosperity and a partaker of the good things provided on all 
occasions of rejoicing, such as marriage, the birth of a child or any 
great good fortune. Unlike the other rural deities he seldom 
receives annual sacrifices, but is satisfied with the'humblest offering 
of the fruits of the earth. Kshetrp4l has a temple connected with 
the great Jageswar grant as guardian of the sacred forest of 
Tankarakshetra within which the temple is situated. Here he is 
known as Saim or Sayam, the Kuraaoni corruption of Swayambbu, 
the Bauddha form now worshipped in Nepal. As such, he receives 
offerings of kids on certain fixed days. He has also a temple in 
Borkrau where services are held every day supported by a small 
endowment. Saim does not always do duty as a Kshetrpdl and 
has separate legends and observances peculiar to himself, whilst at 
the same timo they partake generally of the oharacter common to 
all demon-worship in Kumaon. He sometimes possesses persons 
and his sign is that the hair of the scalp-lock becomes hopelessly 
entangled. In Kali Kumaon, Saim is regarded as a follower of the 
Ohand hMt Haru. 

Airi is a sylvan deity who is represented as hideous and repel¬ 
lent, with eves on the crown of his head 
and four arms filled with various weapons. 
He remains concealed during the day, but at night comes forth from 
the hills and forests and wanders about accompanied by the fairies 
(pan*) who join him in dance and song. Their feet are turned 
backwards, not forwards like those of men. During bis rambles, 

104 
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Airi is accompanied by his jbamp4nis or litter-bearers San and 
Bbau and a pack of bunting dogs with bells around their necks. 
Whoever hears the dogs bark is certain to meet with some calamity. 
Airi himself is said to be much given to expectoration and his 
saliva is so venomous that it wounds those on whom it falls. The 
remedy for such wounds is the rite known elsewhere as 
plv&nkf when the affected part is swept or rubbed with the bough 
of a tree whilst incantations are sung. If this be not done quickly^ 
the injured man dies^ and in any case be has to abstain from rich 
and spiced food for several days. Those who see Airi face to face 
die of fright at his awful appearance or are burnt up by a flash of 
his eye, or are torn to pieces by his dogs, or have their livers 
extracted and eaten by the fairies who accompany him. But 
ahould any one be fortunate enough to see Airi and Survive, the 
god discloses hidden treasure to him. The treasure-trove thus 
discovered varies in value, from gold mohars down to old bones. 

Airi’s temples are fonnd on hills and desolate tracts and are 
never met with in inhabited places. In the middle of such temples 
are set up tridents, which represent Airi himself, and the tridents 
are surrounded by stones representing San, Bhan, the fairies, Ac. 
Bat in some cases the deity and bis followers are actually repre¬ 
sented by carved images. The villagers worship him during the 
brightAialf of Chait, the expenses being met by a fund collected 
for the purpose. A boufiro is lighted, round which the people seat 
themselves. A kettle-drum is plaj'ed, and one after another the 
members of the circle become possessed with Airi, or Sau, or Bhau, 
and leap and shout around the fire. Some even go so far as to 
brand themselves with heated iron spoons {kdlchis) and sit down 
amongst the flames. Those who escape burning are believed to be 
truly possessed, while those who are burnt are considered mere 
pretenders to divine frenzy. The revels usually last for about ten 
nights, and until they are ended a lamp is kept burning in the 
shrine of the god. Thoso possessed with Airi are called Airfs 
horses or Airi’s slaves (dungariya) and such persons are given alms 
so lung as Airi’s festival lasts. They dye a yard of cloth in red 
ochre (fferu) and bind it around their heads ; and also carry a 
wallet in which they place the alms they receive. While in this 
state they bathe twice and eat but onoe during the twenty-four 
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hours; they allovr no one to touch them, as they consider other 
men unclean, and no one except themselves is permitted to touch 
the trident and stones in Airi’s temple, at least so long as the 
festival lasts. Milk, sweetmeats, cakes, cocoanuts, and other 
delicacies are offered at the shrine during the course of this festival. 
Kids are sometimes sacrificed, and a piece of red cotton stained in 
the blood of the sacrifice is set up as a banner near the sacred 
spot. It is not to be supposed that so poor a community allow the 
good things offered to the god to spoil in his temple ; a crowd of 
worshippers divide and devour the sacrificial offerings, water is 
sprinkled over the images or stones in the temple, and the following 
prayer is used :—“ Hallowed God! be pleased with me, forgive my 
trespasses and accept this kid that is offered thee. I am devoid of 
understanding ; thou art a knower of hearts.” While this prayer 
is being said, a spell (mantra) is whispered in the ear of the kid 
that is about to be sacrificed 

Asvam naiv gajam naiv sinham naiv cha naiv cha 
Jju putro balind dy&t daivo durbal ghdtaka:^ 

“ Thou are not a horse, nor an elephant nor a lion. Thou art 
only the son of a goat and I sacrifice thee: so god also destroys the 
weak.” 

A red mark is made on the kid’s forehead, he is crowned with 
a garland, and (akshat) rice is scattered on his head, and at last 
some water is sprinkled over him. He shakos himself to get rid 
of it and this action is taken as a sign that the god has accepted 
him as an offeiing ; whereupon his head is severed from his body 
by a blow from a kukri (curved knife). If on the other hand ha 
does not skake himself, or if he bleats, it is taken as a sign that tho 
offering is not accepted, and he escapes. After the sacrifice tho 
kid’s tail is cut off and placed in the temple beside the trident or 
images. His head is given to the officiating priest, and his hind 
leg to the man who slays him, or (in some cases) to the head-mau 
of the village, and the rest of his carcase is distributed amongst 
the spectators. A kid that has in any way been maimed cannot 
he offered as a sacrifice. There are temples to Airi or Chulalekh 
above Kandra and on Airdyau-danda in Patti Sulam where festivals 
are held at the Shiurdtri and Asojnauratri. This may bo taken as 
the local indigenous form of the original montane, idea of Siva. 
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Kalbisbt or Kaluwa is said to have been a neatherd of Kwat- 

ydra village near Binsar who flourished 
some two hundred years ago. Although a 
neatherd by occupation he was by caste a Hajpdt and bad many 
enemies. They persuaded his brother-in-law Himmat to drive a 
peg into the hoof of one of KaFs buffaloes, intending that Kal should 
be killed in attempting to extract it, but no harm ensued. Himmat 
next attacked Kal from behind with an axe and so wounded him on 
the neck that he died, but not before he had torn the treacherous 
Himmat limb from limb. After his death Karbeoame a benevolent 


sprite and temples have been erected to bis honour at Kaiphal-khkn, 
where the murder took plaoe, and in other villages. The'only 
persons that he injured in his new existence were the enemies who 
compassed his death. In the vicinity of Kaiphal-khan his name 
is used by herdsmen as a charm against wild beasts and oppressed 
persons resort to his temple for justice against their oppressors. 
The latter when punished by sickness or injury to their crops or 
cattle attempt to propitiate Kal by building a temple to his honour, 
and thus his cult has spread through the neighbouring pattis. 


Chaumu also is a tutelary god of cattle and has a temple to 

his honour at the boundary between Ryuni 
and Dwarsaun. The story as to its origin 
relates how that about the middle of the fifteenth century one 
Banbir Singh Rana was bringing a crystal linga from Champa- 
wat to his home near Ranikhet. The stone was wrapped up in his 
turban and having occasion to remove his head-dress at some water 
near Dyarigbdt, he reverently placed the turban and its contents 
on the giound close beside him. When he attempted to raise 
them again however, he found he could not do so, and after several 
fruitless efforts he returned home and told his friends what had 
occurred. His friends went back and after great labour they toge¬ 
ther succeeded in lifting the turban and linga; the latter they 
secreted in the trunk of an oak tree at Ryuui, until a temple 
should be ready for its reception. The stone was however dis¬ 
satisfied with its quarters and in the night leapt up into the trunk 
of another tree higher up the hill. Now it happened that this other 
tree grew on the boundary between Ryuni and Dwarsaun, So the 
people of Dwarsaun combined with the people of Ryuni to build 
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a temple on the boundary of the two villages. In this temple 
the crystal linga was ultimately placed, and the offerings made to 
the stone are divided between the men of Rydni and those of 
Dw^rsaun. Raja Ratanchaud of Almora heard of the virtues of 
this stone and set out on a pilgrimage to visit it. But he was 
advised that the time was inauspicious and returned Avithout 
reaching his goal. Then Chaumu appeared to him in a dream 
and said “I am a king, and thou art no more ; what honor canst 
thou do me ?” 

More than one hundred bells are hung in Chaumu’s temple 
besides seventy or eighty lamps and a festival is held there during 
the first nine days of the bright-halves of Asoj and Chait. Milk is 
sprinkled on the linga, goats are sacrificed and their heads are 
divided between the tAvo villages of Kyfini and Dvv6rsaun. The 
linga was formerly famed for its miraculous powers, but these 
have in latter times decreased, but people still take oaths by it. 
The following are some of the recorded miracles. People who have 
lost their cattle have found them on complaining to the linga and 
vowing sacrifices thereto. Others where female cattle have been in 
calf, and who have vowed sacrifices on condition that the calves 
should be born alive, have found this ceremony completely effica¬ 
cious. Those Avho have offered bad milk before the image have 
lost their cattle, and those Avho have offered nothing at all, or who 
have neglected to Avorship the Irga^ have found that their milk 
woAild yield no curds. It is not permissible to offer Chaumu the 
milk of a cow for ten days after she has calved, nor to offer him 
milk milked from any cow in the evening. Those who have 
offered him such milk have lost their cow. Those who take 
their cows down to the Bhdbar, or any place distant from the 
temple, must worship the peg to which their cattle is tied, just 
as if it were the linga itself: those who have neglected to do so 
suffer in the same Avay as those who have neglected the linga of 
Chaumu himself. A man who buys a cow at Dwarsaun or Ryuni 
must continue the cult of Chaurnu’s linga in his own village, so 
long as the cow itself or any of its descendants survive, as it ap¬ 
pears that every cow is dedicated to some deity. Men may not 
drink milk milked in the evening from a cow dedicated to Chau¬ 
mu, but they may drink milk so milked from cows dedicated to 
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other deities. Badhan, like Chaumu, is a tutelary god of cattle. 
He does not take possession of any one nor does he vex the people 

that do not worship him. On the eleventh 
day after the birth of a calf his linga is 
washed first with water and then with milk and cakes, rice and 
milk are offered in his temples. No animal sacrifices, however, 
are ever made to him. 

Haru, a beneficent spirit, is much sought after by the Kumao- 

nis. He was, in olden days, known as Ha- 
rishchand. Raja of Charapdwat, and the 
following story is told to explain the origin of his worship:—The 
Raja had grown old in years ahd became desirous of devoting the 
remainder of his life to the service of the deity, so he went to 
Hardwar and there became the disciple of a Sany^si and adopted 
a religious life. To him the local accounts attribute the building 
of the sacred ghdt at Hardwdr known as ‘ Bari he pairV From 
Hardwar he set out on the great pilgrimage and successively visited 
the four great dhdms, Badrindth, to the north; Jagannath, to the 
east; Rdmndth, to the south; and Dwdrkandth, to the west. On 
his return to Champdwat, he continued his religious-duties and 
taught the people the divine precepts and established a fraternity. 
His brother Ldtu and his servants Syura, Pydra, Ruda Kathayat, 
Kholiy^ Bheliya, Mangaliya and Ujydliya joined the brother¬ 
hood. Sayam or Saim, also, was a member and Baru. The Rdja 
became the head of the community and owing to his great auste¬ 
rities was soon unable to move from the place where he sat in 
meditation on the deity. He acquired, however, such power by 
his mortifications that whatever he willed was accomplished ; the 
barren became fruitful; the poor became wealthy,; the miserable, 
happy; the blind were restored to sight ; the lame learned to walk 
and the wicked became virtuous. When Harishchand and his 
companions died, they became good spirits and the same results 
followed from worshipping them, unmixed good and prosperity to 
the faithful. It is said that where Haru and his companions 
abide no calamity ever falls upon the inhabitants, hence the 
adage 

“ ^una Harti harpat, jauna Haru kharpaf." 

“ With Haru comes prosperity, with his departure, adversity.” 
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There is a somewhat celebrated tepiple to Haru at Thdo in Katy6r 
at which a considerable assembly takes place every third year. 
L&tu is worshipped at Barw'ai in Waldiya and Bheliya at Bhatkot 
in Mahar. 


Katyuri Baja*. 


At Tail! H£t in Katyiir we have a place known as the Indra 

Chabdtra, which consists of three separate 
platforms {chabutrd) or level places, on one 
of which is a silang tree [Olea acuminata) and on another an image 
of Qoril and certain figures known as the Katydri Rajas, who are 
honoured by a festival every third year. Raja Dh&m Dyau has 
a temple at Kanda in S&lam and there are several temples to Raja 
Brahm and Raja Dhdm in parganah P41i. These two were the 
last independent Rajas of Katydr. Their father died whilst they 
were still children and their mother Jiya appears to have been 
unable to teach them the duties of their position, for they grew up 
cruel, tyrranical and profligate. Hated by their subjects, they fell 
an easy prey to Bikramchand, who overran Ka'tydr and annexed 
it and P41i to the Chand possessions. A great battle was fought 
in which the brothers Dham and Brahm and their sons Hari, 
Bha.ri, Sdr, Sangrami, Pdr and Pratapi, with their servants, Bhima 
Kathayat, Khekadas and Ujydliya, perished and their bodies were 
thrown into the western Rdmganga. These all became bhita 
and are particularly reverenced in Pdli and Katydr. Haru being 
a Ohand Bh^t never enters a place where the Eatydris are, nor 
do the latter trouble a place already occupied by Haru. 

In the northern parganahs of Kumaon we have the malignant 

sprite Rdniya, who wanders from village to 
village on coursers formed of huge boulders 
and at night especially exercises his noisy steeds. Be only attacks 
females and should any woman attract his attentions, she invariably 
wastes away, haunted by her hateful lover and joins him in the 
spirit land. Other sprites worshipped in these northern parganahs 
are Bdlchan, who has a temple at Dor in Jnhdr; Kdichanbhausi, who 
has a temple at Toli in Ddnpur and is much reverenced by the 
people of Ddnpur and Pothing ; Naulo, who has temples at Jarkan- 
^dr in Askot mid at Bhatkot in Mahar t Kdlsain at Madkot in 
Julidr, Eapkot in Ddnpur, Rdi in Mahar and Jarkanddr in Askot; 
Chhurmal at Than and Taili Hut in Katydr, Dor in Juhdrv and 
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Jarkand&r in Askot; Hari at Mensain in Juli4r, Hushkar or Ha. 
visbka at Jarkand4r and Db&rchilila in Askot and Kokarasi at Kha- 
bela in Khat Dasan of Jaunsar. In the lower Pattis besides those 
already noticed we have a temple to N4adhana above Saurphatka 
in S41am, one to Chharaunj Dy4a at Chharaunj in the same 
Patti, one to Yidyandtli Siddh at Ohanoti in paraanah Chhakh4ta, 
whilst the Siddhs, P4ndavas and Paris are similarly worshipped in 
Garhw41, and Salganr in Jauos4r. The mountains and remarkable 
peaks are themselves sometimes an object of worship: thus we have 
at Chhipula-dhura or pass by mount Cbhipula a temple to the god 
of the mountain, and on the mountain itself some nine or ten pools 
in which the Askot people bathe at the great fair held on the Anant 
14th. At Tolma, in the Hiti valley, is a temple to the Hiir.dlaya 
as a whole and below Dunagiri in the same valley one to the same 
peak. Heaps of stones and wood called kath-patti^a are frequently 
seen on hills or at cross-roads ; these are due to the offerings of 
travellers proceeding on a journey. The custom is said to have 
been established by the law-giver Yajnavalkya and when adding a 
stone to the heap the following invocation is made :— 

** Sdkalya athdpitddevi Yajnabalkena pdjitd 
Kdaht pdshdn bhakshanti mama rakshdn karotume.'* 

*^Thou goddess whose home is this ridge, worshipped by Yajna- 
valkyaC^ eater of wood and stone, preserve me ” 

When a person has attended the funeral ceremonies of a relative 
and is about to return from the burning-ground, he takes a piece of 
the shroud worn by the deceased and hangs it on some tree near the 
gh4t as an offering to the spirits which frequent such places. Another 
method of preventing the spirit of the deceased from giving any 
trouble is that a person of the funeral party when returning places 
a thorny bush in the road from the burning-ground wherever it is 
crossed by another path, and the nearest male relative of the deceased 
on seeing this puts a stone on it and pressing it down with his feet, 
prays the spirit of the deceased not to trouble them. The more 
malignant of the water-sprites or G4rdevis (from * ^dr,* a river) 
are those who represent persons who have met their death from 
suicide, violence or accident. These wherever they die, haunt the 
scene of their death and terrify the passers by, sometimes even 
following them home and taking possesion of their houses, ^he 
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ghosts of bachelors of mature age who have died nnmamed ai:e 
known as Tolas aod are met with in solitary desert places. The 
beings known generally under the names Bhdty Bhutan!, Aoheri, 
Ac., are sometimes malignant and sometimes beneficent. The 
Acberi particularly favours those who wear red garments, and a 
scarlet tliread around the throat is held to be a stire preventitive‘of 
colds and goitre. Traill writes;—" The optical illusions and sha<- 
dowi, seen in various mountainous countries, are also occasionally 
visible on some of the mountains iu this province, which are accord* 
ingly celebrated as the peculiar resort of the Aclieri, as the proces¬ 
sion of elephants, horses, Ac., which sometimes appear on the 
summits, are naturally ascfibed to those ideal beings. A hill oppo¬ 
site to Srinagar is celebrated in this respect j the train of shadows 
which, from time to time, appears to move along its ridge, continues 
visible for some minutes, and is, in consequence, viewed by num¬ 
bers of the inhabitants of the town. It is therefore certain that 
these shadows originate in physical causes, and are not created by 
the imagination of the individuals. The theory by which this illu¬ 
sion is explained in other places is particularly applicable here, as 
the shadows in question are invariably seen at the same hour, that 
is, when the sun is sinking below tlio horizon.” In Jaunsar-Bdwar, 
Ddkini, who corresponds to the Tibetan Khahdoma, occupies a prin¬ 
cipal place amongst the sylvan malignant deities. 

Sorcerers known as Bogsas or Bhoksas in Garhwal are supposed 
to have the same power of causing illness 
Sorcerers. injury as the Bhuts and Bhutanis. 

Some are even said to be able to assuino the form of a wild animal 
and thus accomplish the desti action of an enemy. It is said that 
Sudarshan Sah rid Garhwil of sorcerers in the following manner 
He called all the Bogsas together under pretence of needing their 
assistance in some ceremony and promised them all kinds of re¬ 
wards should he succeed and so'ioduced them to come themselves 
and bring all their books with them. When all were assembled 
that had any pretensions to power as sorcerers, he caused them to 
be bound hand and foot and thrown with their books and imple¬ 
ments into the river and thus Garhwal was freed from their pre¬ 
sence. Should a house or rock on the south overlook a house on 
the north and sickness arise in the latter, unless a public road or 
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stream iDteryenes, the evil inflaence of the former is said to have 
caused the illness {phed laffa) which can only be avoided by the 
removal of the obnoxious building or rock. This prejudice exists 
only with regard to objects in the southern quarter. 

An account of the ceremony performed by BAdis or rope- 

dancers to bring prosperity on the villages 

via# 

to which they are attached is given in the 
Shagol Kurmd(dial and also in Traill’s Report, from which latter 
the following extract is taken ;—** Drought, want of fertility in the 
soil, murrain in cattle and other calamities incident to husbandry, 
are here invariably ascribed to the wrath of particular gods, to 
appease which recourse is h'hd to various ceremonies. In tlie Ku- 
maon district, offerings and singing and dancing are resorted to on 
such occasions. In Qarhw&l, the measures pursued with the same 
view are of a peculiar nature, deserving of more particular notice. 
In villages dedicated to the protection of Mah4deva propitiatory 
festivals are held in his honour. At these BAdis or rope-dancers are 
engined to perform on the tight rope, and slide down an in¬ 
clined rope stretched from the summit of a cliff to the valley 
beneath and made fast to posts driven into the ground. The Bidi 
sits astride on a wooden saddle, to which he is tied by thongs ; the 
saddle is similarly secured to the bast, or sliding cable, along which 
it runs, by means of a deep groove; sand bags are tied to the BAdi’s 
feet sufficient to secure his balance, and he is then after various 
ceremonies and the sacrifice of a kid, started off; the velocity of 
his descent is very great, and the saddle, however well greased, 
emits a volume of smoke throughout the greater part of his pro- 
gross. The length and inclination of the bast necessarily vary 
with the nature of the clifif, but as the B&di is remunerated at the 
rate of a rupee for every hundred cubits, hence termed a tola, a 
correct measurement always takes place: the longest bast which 
has fallen within my observation had twenty-one tola, or 2,100 
cubits in length. From the precautions taken as above mentioned 
the only danger to be apprehended by the B4di is from the break¬ 
ing of the rope, to provide against which, the latter, commonly 
from one and a half to two inches in diameter, is made wholly by 
his own hand: the material used is the bhabar grass. Formerly 
if a BAdi fell to thb ground in his co trse, he was immediately 
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despatched with a sword by the surruunding spectators, but thi s 
practice is now of course prohibited: no fatal accident has occurred 
from the performance of this ceremony since 1815, though it is 
probably celebrated at not less than fifty villages in each year. 
After the completion of the sliding, the bast or rope is cut up and 
distributed among the inhabitants of the village, who hang the 
pieces as charms at the eaves of their houses. The hair of the 
Badi is also taken and preserved as possessing similar virtues. He 
being thus made the organ to obtain fertility for the lands of 
others, the B4di is supposed to entail sterility on his own; and it is 
firmly believed, that no grain sown with his hand can ever vegetate.’* 
Each district has its heriditary Bddi, who is supported by an¬ 
nual contributions of grain from the inhabitants, and by remune¬ 
ration for his performance at the occasional festivals in question. 


N&ga worship. 


As might have been expected, we have numerous traces of 

Nttga worship in these hills, but now chiefly 
connected with the special cult of Vishnu or 
Siva. In Kumaon, there are Vaishnava temples dedicated to Nag 
at Bastir in Mahar; to Kedar K&lindg, in Pungarauu: to Bini or 
Beni Ndg, in Baraun; to Karkotak Ndg at Pandegaon in Cbhakhd- 
ta; to Vasuki Nag at Gadydra in Danpur; to Ndgdeo Padamgir at 
Dol in Sdlam and to Ndgndth at Lodb in Borarau, at Tlidn in 
Katyur, at Champdwat and in Dhydnirau. Siva has a temple as 
Kdgeswar at Kotiya in Bordrau and in Dehra Ddn. In Qarhwdl 
we have Vaishnava temples to Seshndg at Pandukeswar; to Bhekul 
Nag at Eatgaon and to Sangal Nag at Talor, both in Pindarpdr; 
to Banpa Nag at Margaon in Painkhaeda; to Lohandeu Ndg at 
Jelam in theNiti valley and to Pushkara Ndg at Kshetrpdl Pokhri 
in Ndgpur. Besides these, there are some sixty-five temples in 
Oarhwdl where Siva as Bbairava and Vishnu as Ndgrdja are 
conjointly worshipped with their Saktis. Siva has one separate 
temple as Ndgeswar in Srinagar. The above enumeration clearly 
shows the importance of the non-Brdhmanical cults even to the 
present day and the curious blending of tliat element in the Vaish- 
iinva forms with the non-B/ahmanical element of the Saiva forms 
as Bhairava which is noticed elsewhere. Taken together we have 
over eighty temples in thb two districts in which the various forms 
of Ndgas arc still an object of worship to the people. Tlic Vishnu- 
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Purina* makes the NAgas, sons of the sage Kasyapa by Kadru, 
whose progeny “ were a thousand, powerful, many-headed serpents 
of immeasurable might subject to Garura; the chief amongst whom 
were Sesha, Vasuki, Takshaka, Sankha, Sweta, MahApadma, Kam- 
bala, Aswatara, Elipntra, NAga, Karkotaka, Dhanaiijaya and many 
other fierce and venomous serpents/' The Vdyu FurAna, as noted 
by Wilson, names forty and other works contain many other names. 
Amongst the names given in the Vishnu PurAna, the names of 
Sesha, Vasuki, Sankha or Sangal, Sweta, NAga, Karkotaka and 
Dhanacjaya occur in these hills. The domestic worship of the 
l^fig occurs on the NAg-pancharai of 5th of the light half of Srdwan 
(August-September). For this purpose, a portion of the ground 
is freshly smeared with cow-dung and mud and the figures of five, 
seven or nine serpents are rudely drawn with sandal-weod powder 
or turmeric. To these offerings of flowers, s. ndal-vvood, turmeric, 
parched rice or beans or powdered gram or bdjra are made. Lamps 
are lighted and waved before them, incense is burned and food and 
fruit are placed before them. These observances take place both 
morning and evening and the night is spent in listening to stories 
in prai.se of the Nag. Occasionally a wandering Jogi brings a live 
serpent with him to which offerings are equally made and milk is 
given and milk is placed near holes in which snakes are known to 
live? The Kaga stotra or hymn of praise is added to the evening 
Sandhya. It is said that Krishna is represented by Vasuki amongst 
the Sarpas and Ananta amongst the NAgas and that Sesha became 
Lakshmana in BamA’s time and Balarama in Krishna's avatAr. 
In the following account, the MahAsus are of NAga origin. 

In JaiinsAr Bawar, there are four deities known collectively as 

the Mahasu debtas, Basak, Pibasak, Buthiya 
Aiabfisu. Baitha and Chalta or Cbalda. The first 

three abide in temples dedicated to them at Banor in khat BAwar, 
at Tahnu in khat Pachgaon and at Anwar. The fourth or Chalta 
'MAhAsu took up his residence at Behrat in khat Kuru and moves 
from khat (sub-division) to khat as occasion arises. These deities 
came from Kashmir some four or five hundred years ago in this 
wise*UnaBhat lived in khat Mendrat and had a large family of 

I Wilson, VII.» 74: perhaps * Nig,* with the m'eanlDg mountain, and 
a moautalnecr, n:uy help as to the origina 1 sent of this race. * ifroui 

matlon locally procured lor mo by Mr, l\ i'ishcr, C.S. 
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relatives and dependants. At this time, a demon named Kirbfr 
D^na (Danava) made his appearance at the confluence of the Tons 
and Jumna near Kalsi and day by day eat some of Und’s people 
until only Una, his three sons and one daughter remained. Una 
fled to the forests of the Jumna and wandered about from place to 
place seeking means to destroy the demon and revenge the death 
of his relatives. One night the debta Mahasu appeared to him in 
a dream and said Be of good cheer, 0 Una, proceed to Kash¬ 
mir where the four Maha.sus dwell and invoke their aid—they 
will destroy the demon, for no one else can.” Una set out for 
Kashmir the next day and arrived at the place where tlie watch¬ 
man of Mahasu lay fast asleep with two great iron clubs some 
hundred maunds in weight beside him. No one could approach 
Mahasu without the watchman’s permission, so Una took up one 
of the clubs and placed it at the foot of the sleeping watchman, 
who soon awoke and demanded the name of the intruder and his 
business. Una at once answered:—" Mamu^ I am thy nephew.” 
The watchman replied :—" Bhdi, you are not my nephew, but as 
you have chosen to address me, what has brought you here?” Una 
told his stoiy and the watchman dissuaded him from attempting 
the perilous journey, but finding Una resolved to proceed, gave him 
some rice and lentils and told him that he should first reach the 
forest of Ghagti and if troubled by storms, a handful of the rice 
and lentils sprinkled in the air would cause the storm to abate. 
He would next reach Kanani T&I or lake of Kanand, into which he 
was to spit and throw some of his hair. If his saliva turned into 
cowries and his hair into snakes, be would know that he w'as in 
the miracle-working land of Kashmir. There were but two dwell¬ 
ings in the great plain, one of the Mah&sus and the other' of Kelu- 
blr, an attendant and athlete. On Saturday he was to hide himself 
in Kelubir’s house and about ten at night the four Mahhsus might 
be seen arriving in palanquins and retiring to their house to 
rest. Early in the morning, the Mahasus went out to the sound 
of drums; first BIsak to hold his court, then Pibfisak, then Baitha 
and then Chalta. When the last came out Una should go to him 
and lay his case before him and be guided by his advice. 

* Paternal nnclo: henc# the cuBtom by which a person addresses 
another not related to him as Mamu exists to the present day in Jaunsar 
Hanar. 
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Una followed the iostructioos of the watehman and his petition 
was favourably received by the Mab&sus, who eventually told him 
to return to his own country and they would destroy Kirbir. 
Chalta gave Una a handful of rice, an earthen vessel and his own 
staff, and told him that when hungry he need onl)' strike the staff 
on the earth and water would come forth with which the rice 
might be prepai^sd for food. This, too, would prove that Mabdsu 
was with him, and if in addition when he arrived at Mendrat lie 
threw some of the rice into the Tons, Kirbfr could do him no harm. 
On the 6rst Sunday after his arrival he should yokefan tmbroken 
heifer to a plough and have it driven by an unmarried boy who had 
never before driven a plough and he would find that the plough 
would turn to gold and the share to silver. He should then plough 
five farrows, in each of which a stone image would be found repre¬ 
senting the four Mahlisus and their mother DeoMri. Una on his 
return, did as directed and the images appeared in the furrows. 
Basak appeared first with his thigh transfixed by the ploughshare, 
then came Pibdsak with a wound in his ear and then Baitha with 
his eye injured.^ Chalta alone appeared sound and free, and hence 
the three first remain in the temples dedicated to them whilst 
Chalta is able to move about. Deol&ri, the mother, appeared in 
the fifth furrow and a temple to her name was erected in the field. 
Una wotshipped the Mahdsus and ordered his youngest son to serve 
them. He obeyed and became a Deopuj&ri. The second son was 
directed to strike a gong and became a Rajput, whilst the third 
became a musician or Bajgi.' Then the Mah4sus formed a garden 
(gangdn) and filled it with narcissus plants from Kashmir to serve 
as offerings to them on festivals. Una then built houses for Kelu Bfr, 
Kad&siri Bir, Sakrfir Bfr, and sixty-four other Birs, who attended 
the Mahdsus. The Mah&ans then sought for Kirbir, but as he 
did not appear, Sakr&r was sent to seize him, and was promised 
a loaf and a sweetmeat on every sankr&nt should be be successful. 
Kirbir still remained at large and Kelu Bir was then sent with 
a promise of four times the amount of offerings and that all goats 
sacrificed to the Mah&su should be killed at the door of his house.’ 
Kelu killed Kirbir and hung up his head in Mah&su’s temple. 

1 They are so rcpreicntcd in the temples. ■ Thc«e names ate borne 

by their aescendants to^ the present day. * These customi are still 

observed. 
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BAsak and Pib&sak took Oarhw&V as their share and JauDS&r- 
^rWar fell to Baitha and Chalta. The temples to the 
in Jaunsar were built by the zamind&rs long after Una’s time. 
There are temples to Sangm at Mandhan in kbat Koru and 
Udpalta, whence be is carried about khats Samalta, Udpalta, 
Koru and Seri. The temples of the Mah^us are now served by 
S&rs6ti Brahmans and the offerings consist of male kids, coin, rice, 
water and narcissus flowers. 

Notwithstanding the number and importance of the more 
orthodox forms of Vishnu and Siva in this portion of the Him&laya 

^ . . the nou-Brahmanical deities enumerated 

ConclwBioiu. . 1 . 1 .. 

in the preceding pages have for more 

worshippers and are more constantly addressed. Amongst the pea¬ 
santry of the high-lands the cult of Vishnu is little known and 
Siva is worshipped under the form Bhsirava or the ling: but the 
common resort in times of trouble or distress is Goril, Chaumu, Haru 
and the other vill^e gods. The truth is that popular religion in 
these hills is a worship of fear, and though Bhagwfin is named as the 
great god, he is supposed to allow mischievous and malignant 
spirits to injure the person and property of the people. When 
famine and pestilence stalks abroad, the village temples are crowded 
and promises of oblations are made; if the evil be averted these 
promises are fulfilled, if not the deity is frequently abused and his 
shrine is neglected. The efforts of all are directed to appease the 
malevolence of these spirits who are supposed to lie in wait to 
take advantage of any error willingly or unwillingly committed. 
With the exception of the educated classes, perhaps, the great 
mass of the people of these hills are worshippers of unorthodox 
forms who.se wrath is deprecated by offerings, of male kids and 
young buffaloes. These are not presented as thank-offerings, but 
as the result of a compact that if such an event does- or does not 
take place, the deity shall receive a certsun reward; if the god 
fails in his part of the contract, he receives nothing. The ruder 
forms are always worshipped with bloody rites, and it is not yet 
forgotten that Kali in Gangoli received human sacrifices under 
the Chands. The ruder ritual has borrowed much from the 
Buddhist and Saiva Tantras, but is simpler than that in use in 
1 Temples exist at Kjoli sad la. fiMriia. 
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temples. We may fully endorae the opiDion recorded by Mr. 
Honier Williams in one of his recent essays :—‘ The truth is 
that evil of all kinds, difBculties, dangers and disasters, famines, 
diseases, pestilences and death are thought by an ordinary Hindu 
to proceed from devils and from devils alone. And these malignant 
beings are held to possess varying degrees of rank, power and male¬ 
volence. Some aim at destroying the entire world and threaten the 
sovereignty of the gods themselves. Some delight in killing men, 
women and children, out of a mere thirst for human blood. Some 
take pleasure in tormenting, or revel in the infliction of sickness, 
injury and misfortune. All niake it their business to mar the 
progress of good works and useful undertakings. I verily Ijelieve 
that the religion of tbe mass of the Hindus is simple demonolatry 
men and women of all classes, except perhaps those educated by 
ourselves, are perpetually penetrated with tbe idea that from the 
cradle to the grave they are being pursued and persecuted not only by 
destructive demons, but by simply mischievous images and spiteful 
goblins.’ This, too, is the result of our examination of the popu¬ 
lar religion in these hills. 

The Sikhs have temples of the followers of Guru Mm Rdi at 
Behra and Srinagar: at Plpali in Maw&l- 
syun: Jaigaon in Ajmer and Gflm in Lan¬ 
gur sef^ed by Udasis. There is also a shrine of Guru Ninak at 
N4nakmatha in the Tarii. The establishment at Dehra is the 
most important. Some account of the circumstances which led to 
the settlement of Guru R4m Rai at Dehra has already been given.^ 
He took up his residence there about 1675 A. D., or according to 
local tradition in 1686. Fateh S4h, Raja of GarhwAI, bestowed 
several villages in jdffir on the Guru and also erected and endowed 
a math at Srinagar still in the possession of Uddsi fakirs of the 
Sikh sect. Amongst the many marvellous stories told of R4m Rai, 
the following may be mentioned:—A disciple was absent at sea and 
in danger of shipwreck called on the Guru for his aid and the 
Guru at once lay down upon his couch and directing his wife 
Panjdb Kuar not to disturb his body for three days, sot out in the 
form of a fly and saved his disciple from shipwreck. His followers 
at Dehra, however, believing him to be dead, notwithstanding 

" * Ml. 
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the reraonatrances of Panj&b Kuar burned the body before the 
expiration of the three days. When the (iuru returned in the 
form of a fly there was no body to enter and he cursed his 
followers, saying, ‘O ye ungrateful disciples,as ye have disobeyed ray 
orders and burned my body to ashes prematurely, henceforward 
your bodies also shall be burned.’ Hence cremation is practised 
by his sect,> and every year at the great festival the Guru appears as 
a fly to his followers. Fanj4b Kuar continued the plan of the temple 
begun by Ram R4i and completed it in 1706 A.D. To her is also 
due the aqueduct* from Raj pur and the Khiirbura-tirth or fair. 
There are two great assemblies: one on the 6th of Chait (March- 
April) and another on the 8th of Bh4don (August-September), 
chiefly attended by Sikhs from the Panjib. The Mahant goes 
out to meet them towards the Jumna and they come in procession 
with music and dancing and present their oflFerings. They then 
proceed to the K4nwali garden and are regaled with sweetmeats 
provided by the temple officials, and thence to the place where 
the standard of the Guru is placed, to which obeisance is made. 
They then proceed to the temple and march three times around 
it before entering and offering their presents, after which the 
Mahant provides them with food and lodging for the night. The 
next day the pilgrims bathe and a party proceeds to the Siddh-ban 
and cut down a new pole for the Guru’s standard, which after 
being bathed in Ganges water is set up in place of the old one 
with great ceremony. OflTeringa are again presented and the 
Mahant distributes yellow turbans and all day and night Uddsi.s 
chaunt the great deeds of Rdm Rai in the temple. The offerings 
are collected and placed in the treasury to defray the expenses 
of the establishment and the maintenance of the pilgrim rest-hou.ses. 
The fair held in August is intended to commemorate the death 
of R4m Rai and fragments of the offerings made are seiU to 
his followers in all parts of India. The wives of Ram Rai are 
buried one at each corner of the building and their place of sepul¬ 
ture is now marked by four towers. The present Mahant N&f4yao 
Dus is eighth in descent from Ram Rai. His duty is to burn 
incense in the temple, present the offerings, superintend the receipts 

, * Repaired and made of maaonry hy the British. Fanj&b Knar aUo excavated 

the tank at Khurbura, where a bathing festiral takes place in September and 
•aouury. 
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and expenditure and direct the ceremonies to be observed on parti, 
cular days. 

The Jainas have a temple to Farasnath and the MusalmAns a 
shrine (takiya) to Sh&h Pir Kdki at Srinagar and small mosques 
at Dehra, Almora, and Naini Tal and several places along the 
foot of the hills, but neither are of any account amongst the hill 
populations. There are Christian Churches in Dehra Dun, Chak- 
rata, Mussooree, Paori, Alraora, Pithoragarh, Lohaghsit, Rfinikhet, 
and Naini Tal, but many of these are chiefly intended for the use 
of British troops. 



CHAPTER X. 


Religion—( conic?) 


CONTENTS. 

The Kumaon calendar. Solar year. LanUaoIar year. Festivals governed by 
tJie luni-solar year in Chait, Baisakhy Jeth, As&rh, Saun, Bhado. Ndy-panehami. 
Srdddh-pahah of Asoj. Asoj naurdtri. Kirttik. Mangsir. Pus. Man. Phagun. 
Shiuratri. Festival at Jagesar Gosains. Jangamas. Kuupliatas. Sskti cere* 
monial. Sacrifices. Holi. Festivals regulated by the solar year and hold at each 
Sunkrdnt. Min. Bikh. Eatk. Bagwdli, Sinha. Makar. Domestic ritnal. In¬ 
troductory Daily worship. Invocation of blessing. Worship of Ganciha. Invi¬ 
tation, throne, &c. Worship of the Matris The joyful ceremonies for ancestors. 
Consecration of the water vessel. Tying on the amulet. On the birth of a eon. 
Worship of Shashthi. Naming a boy. Birth-days Piercing the ear. The nine 
planets : their worship and ritual. Shaving the head. Becoming a religious stu¬ 
dent. Saluting the preceptor. Marriage First visit. The marriage ceremony. 
The second visit. The .<4rila marriage. The Kumbh marriage. Other ceremonies 
for special occasions. Bites for those born in the Mdla or Asleaha lunar-mansions 
Funeral ceremonies. 

Before proceeding with a description of the religious festivals 

observed in Kumaon, it appears desirable 

The Kumaon calendar. ^ i x- r i j • 

to oner some explanation of the calendar in 

use, for the success or otherwise of many ceremonies is formally 

stated to depend upon the correct calculation of the auspicious 

Htki chosen for its celebration. There are two modes of computing 

time* in common use, one founded on the sidereal divisions of tho 

months and the other on an intricate adjustment of the solar to 

the 1 unar year. The astronomical aolar year 

6olftir * 

is determined by the period between two 

consecutive conjunctions of the sun with the Yogatdra star of 

Asvvini {B. Ami(is),^he first asterism of the constellation Aries, and 

each month commences when the sun enters a new constellatiou" 

* See furtiier Thomaa’a Fi inaep, II., 148: Wilaon. 11., Ifil; VII., 884: Calcutta 
Review, I., 287; X1I1.,<6. * This is not a sign of the zodiac a* undef- 

Btood by Suropeada. 
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{sanknUit). Tiie following table gives the names of the seasons, 
mouths and constellations:— 


Seasons. 


1. Vasanta 




S. Grishma | 
S. Varsha ^ 

4 . Sarada ••• ^ 

5. lien anto... | 

C. Siriea 


[ 


Months. 

In SftQBkrH;. 

In local dialect. 

1. Ciiaitra 

1 Chait. 

3. Yaisikha ... 

2. Baisakh. 

3. Jyeshtha ... 

3. Jeth. 

4. Ai^&dlia 

4 

6. Sravana 

6. Shaun, Sbra- 


ban 

6. Bhadra 

6 Bhado. 

7. Aswina ... 

7. Asoj. 

8. Karttik.a ... 

8. Karttik. 

9. Miuga^irasor 

9. Mangair. 

Agiithayana. 


10. Pauaha .. 

10. Pub. 

11. Magha ... 

11. M&b. 

IS. Phaignna ... 

19. Phagnn. 


Constellations 


Sanakrit. 

Local namee. 

12. Mina ... 

Min, Halduwa. 

1. Mesha . 

Mekh, Yikhiipadi, 
Yikhoti, Yikh- 
bati, Vikh. 

2. Vriaha... 

Briah Brikh. 

3. Mithuna. 

Mithun. 

4. Karkiita, 

Kark, Hariyllo, 
Uiilyara. 

5. Sinha .. 

Si nh, Gil i • Walglya, 

6. Kanva .. 

Konya, Kfaataruwa. 

7. Tula 

Tulapati. 

8. Yriahika 

Briahik. 

9. Dhanua, 

Dhan, Dhannali. 

10. Makar'i, 

Makar, Uttarayl- 
ni. Ph6l, Ghu- 
gutiya. 

11. Kumbha, 

Ivumbh. 


The true sidereal day is the time between the same point of 
the ecliptic rising twice, and is therefore equal throughout the 
year. This division is commonly used and is sub-divided into 
sixty gfiaris of sixty palas each, so that each ghari is equivalent 
to nearly twenty-four minutes. Each month contains as many 
days or parts of days as the sun continues in each constellation. 
The civil year rejects the fractions of a day : thus if the sun enters 
the fiist point of Aries at or after midnight of the 12th April a 
day is to be added to the expiring year, or if the sun enter on tho 
morning of the I2th that day is rejected from the year. Each 
civil month commences at sunrise on the first day of the month, 
and not at the actual entrance of the sun into the constellation of 
the month. If the fraction exceeds thirty gharia (half a sidereal 
day), then the civil month is considered to begin one day later 
than the astronomical month. The length of the months is also 
atfected by the difference of time calculated for the passage of the 
sun througli the northern and southern degrees of the eclipiic, 
which in effect brings about a bissextile year of 366 days as pearly 
as possible once in fo(ir years. In ICumaon the mouths are doubly 
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kregular': with us June has always thirty days and July Ihirty- 
ooe days, but in Kumaou Asarh may have one year thirty-one days 
and the next year thirty-two days, for the sun may enter a constella¬ 
tion at any hour in the twenty-four, v hilst the day always com¬ 
mences from sunrise. In 1878, the first day of the solar year fell 
on March 12th. The eras of the Kali yug, Saka aan and Nep41 
san follow the solar year. The Saka year began on the 14th 
March, 1878 A.D., Julian style. 

The Hindu luni-solar year resembles in a great measure the 

S3^stem of recording time in use in ancient 
The luni-aolar year. ^ ® 

Greece. The ordinary year, called samvat- 
sara, is divided into twelve lunar months, aii intercalary month 
being supplied about once in every three years. The Greeks had 
a cycle of eight years in which there were three intercalary 
months, always inserted after the month Poseidon. Tlie Hindu 
year commences at the true instant of the conjunction of the sun 
and moon ; that is, on the new moon which immediately precedes 
the commencement of the solar year, falling, therefore, somewhere 
in Chait. The day of conjunction is the last day of the expired 
month, the first of the new month being the day after conjunction. 
In Upper India, following the Surya Siddhdntay the month com¬ 
mences with the full moon {purnima) preceding the last conjunc¬ 
tion ; so that New year’s day always falls in the middle of the 
lunar month Chait and the year begins with the sudi or light-half 
of that month. Thus the first day of the Samvat year 1935 fell 
on Chait Sudi 1st or April 3rd, 1878, corresponding to the 23rd of 
Chait of the solar year. The lunar months are always named after 
the solar months within which the conjunction happens, so that 
when two new months fall within one solar month (for example on 
the first and thirtieth days), the name of the corresponding solar 
month is repeated, the year being then intercalary or containing 
thirteen months. The intercalated or added {adhika) month takes 
its place in the middle of the natural (nija) month, so that of the 
four fortnights, the first and last belong to the natural month. In 
the Greek system, a month was omitted on each 160th year, simi- 
larly in the Hindu system it happens that in each period of 160 

* In the year If78, the number of daye in each month waa aa follow:— 
CMt, 3i; Baiaikh, 31 : Jeth, 31: Aadrh, 32 : Shaun, 81: Bhado, 31 : Aaoj, 81: 
Rarttik, 30 : Man^Bir, 29: PuBiaQ: Man, <10: Fhdguu, 29. 
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years there is a month which has no full moon and is therefore 
expunged, but it also happens that in the same year there is also an 
interoilary month. Frinsep writes:—“ The lunar month, whatever 
be its civil duration, is divided into thirty or lunar days 
which are subject to similar rules regarding intercalation and 
omission. When two tiihi* end in the same solar day, the inter¬ 
mediate one is struck out of the calendar and called a kahdya-tUhx: 
when no tiihi begins or ends in a solar day, the tiiM is repeated on 
two successive solar days and the first is called adhilta. When a 
begins before or at sunrise, it belongs to the sdlar day at or 
about to begin: when after sunrise it is coupled with the next 
solar day, provided it does not end on the same day, in which case 
it would be expunged from the column of iithis. To render this 
singular mode of computation more perplexing^ although the tithis 
are computed according to apparent time, yet they are registered 
in civil time. It is usual, however, to make account of the days 
in the semi-lunar periods by the common civil reckoning, begin¬ 
ning (as with the years) after the completion of each diurnal period. 
Thus the day on which the full moon occurs is the mdi 14th or 
15th or the last day of the light-half and following is the first of 
the hadi or dark-half.” A tiihi is expunged, on an average, once in 
sixty-four days, so that five or six tdhia are omitted in a year; one 
tithi js equal to 0 984 of a day or sixty-four tithU make sixty-three 
days nearly. The principal era to which the luni-solar year is 
adapted is that of Yikram&ditya: it is also used in calculatiog 
nativities, moveable festivals and in most orthodox religious obser¬ 
vances. In 1878, the beginning of the year fell on the 3rd of April* 
In some calendars that 1 have met with the months begin with the 
light half and end with the dark half all through, so that the day 
after the full moon of Chait would be the first day of the dark 
half of the same month, but the usual practice is to make it the first 
day of the dark half of Baisakh* 

The general use of the Saka era in Itumaon shows that it is 
the older of the two amongst the native Khasiya population, though 
now ousted from its position in orthodox religious observances: 
Chait is considered the first month of the year in Eumaon aud 
Baisdkh in the plains: thus New Year’s day falls on the first of 
Ghai% though in the almanacs as a rule the 28rd Chait is the first 
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^ay entered. The names of the months are like those in the 
plains* system except that September is called Asoj in Eumaon 
instead of Asan or Ku4r and November is called MiingsSr instead 
of Aghan. The diflferenoes that have arisen between the Hindu 
mode of solar reckoning and that of the Romans is due to the 
precession of the equinoxes not having been understood by the 
Hindus. The initial moment of the year was placed in former 
times on the vernal equinox or point of intersection of the equa« 
torial and equinoctial lines, This point varies about 50^ every 
year, so that as a sign of the zodiac contains 30°, the vernal 
equinox passes through a sigu in 9,160 years. In the earliest ages 
known to us the vernal equinox was in Taurus, then in Aries and 
it is now in Pisces. In the year 3000 or 499 A. D., the ver¬ 
nal equinox coincided, according to Hindus, with the beginning of 
Aswini and the European year began on the vernal equinox on the 
20th March. Since then Europeans have arbitrarily changed the 
beginning of the year to the Ist of January, a day of no parti- 
colat solar, lunar or sidereal importance. The Eumaonis also 
have abandoned the vernal equinox and have made the conjunc¬ 
tion of the sun with B, Arietis their starting-point. Even in this 
matter they are in error, for as a matter of fact the conjunction 
does not take place on the day assumed for it in their tables. 
The vernal equinox is removed from the first of Bais&kh by a 
period of about twenty-two days and the moment of ecliptic con¬ 
junction of the sun with B. Arietia is about seven days in advance 
of the date assigned to it. For all practical purposes, the rules 
given by Prinsep* for ascertaining the day in a Hindu solar year 
or the Christian date corresponding to a date in a Hindu luni-solar 
year will be found quite suflScient In the following account of 
the religious festivals in Eumaon we shall note those which are 
regulated by the solar calendar separately from those which follow 
the luni-solar calendar and commence with the month of Chait. 

The eleventh of the dark half of Chait is known as the 

JHpmochani ekadari and is observed by those 
who keep the elevenths of every month 
Bacrod. The first nine nights of the 8udi or light half of Chait are 
known as the Chait naurdtri and are sacred to the worship of the 

Ueefol tablet, pp. 156, 177, 185. 
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SAkti form of Siva as Nau Durjg^a, the nine forms of Durga. These 
are in common acceptation here :—Sailapntri, BrabmachArini, 
Chandraghantay EushmAnda, SkandamAta, KAtyAyini, KalrAtri, 
MahAgauri and SiddhrAtri. Durga is also worshipped under her 
other forms as KAli, Chaodika, &c., at this season. Those who eat 
flesh, sacrifice kids to the goddess, using the Nirriti name in the 
presentation, and those who do not eat flesh offer grain and flowers 
and use the name of one of the milder forms in the consecration. 
On the ninth of Chait audi known as the Rdmnaumi, festivals are 
held at the temples of the Vaishnava form RamapAdak in Almora, 
\Jliyagaon and MAsi. The Chait naurdtri is also the season of the 
great aangat or fair at the temples of Qurn RAm Rai in Dehra and 
Srinagar. The eleventh of the light half is known as kdmada 
when widows worship Vishnu and offer grain, fruit and flowers to 
the deity either in a temple or to a aalagrdm stone in their own 
home. The day of the full moon is observed as a festival in the 
temple of AkAsbhAjini in Saun. On this day also the houses of 
the pious are freshly plastered with a mixture of earth and cow- 
dung and no animal is yoked; hence the name Ajoia. 

The eleventh of the dark half of BaisAkh is knQwn as the 

Barathini ekadaai and is observed by wi¬ 
dows like the kdmada of the light half of 
Chait^ The third of the light half is called the Alcshai or AJchai 
tritiya Ad no one ploughs on that day lest some misfortune might 
occur. The Sikhs call it the Sattwoctij and observe it as a festival. 
The Oanga-aaptami or seventh devoted to the river Ganges is 
marked by special services in several places along the Ganges. 
The observances prescribed for the Mohani-ekadasi, or eleventh 
styled Mohani, are seldom carried out in Kumaon except by those 
who, having suffered much in this life, are desirous of obtaining a 
better position at their next birth. Old men and women amongst 
the poorer classes worship Vishnu on this day. The fourteenth cf 
the light half is known as the Nar^Sinba, chaturdaai which is 
observed in the Vaishnava temples. The day of the full moon called 
the Mddho •purnima is also held sacred and assemblies are held at 
several of the Saiva and NAga temples on this day, such as PinAkes* 
war, OananAthy Bhairava in Pbaldakotj Bhagoti in Dhaundyulsydo 
and Siteswar, also at VAsuki NAg in DAnpur and HAgeleo in SAlam. 
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The eleventh of the dark half of Jeth is called the Apara ehadaai 

or * super-excellent eleventh/ the best of all 
the elevenths of the dark half which are held 
sacred by the pious. No noted fair takes place on this day and it is 
merely a nominal festival in these hills. The last day of the dark 
half is called Bat-edvitri amdwa», when S&vitri, the personified 
form of the sacred Odyatri verse, is worshipped by a few. The 
second of the light half rt Joth is known as the Anadhya dwitiya, 
and on this day no new task is given by a teacher to his pupils. 
The tenth of the light half is called the Jeth Daaahra, which is 
generally observed throughout the lower pattis. Special assemblies 
are held on this day at the temples of Uroa at Karnpraydg, Uparde 
at A mel, Edges war, Kotcswar and Sita at Sitabani in Kota,&c. This 
Dasahra fell on the 10th June, 1878, and marks the birth of Ganga, 
the worship of the Ndgas and Mdnasa. The eleventh is called 
the Nirjald ekadasi, when drinking water is forbidden to those 
who profess to be devout. The day of the full moon is like all 
other similar dates observed by plastering the floor with cow-dung 
and earth and giving presents (nUhrau or nir^au) of rice and 
money to Brahmans. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Asdrh is known as the Togini 
. , . ekadcai, a nominal feast only observed by 

^8^*^*»* X. , , , , , • 

those who have vowed to keep holy every 
eleventh throughout the year. During this month festivals are held- 
in the temples dedicated to Bhairava and Ndgraja in Qarhwdl. 
The eleventh of the light half of Asdrh is known as the Hariaaya- 
ni ekadasi, the day when Vishnu falls asleep, which like the Hari~ 
bodhiai ekadasi^ or eleventh of the light half of Edrttik, when 
Vishnu awakes from his sleep, is esteemed specially sacred 
amongst * elevenths* and is generally observed throughout these 
districts. The day of the full moon is observed in the same way 
as in Jeth as a domestic festival. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Sdwan or Saun has the local 


Biwan or Saun. 


name kamika, but is merely observed as a 
day of rest and one of the ajota days when 


the cattle are not harnessed. When the thirteenth of any month 


falls on a Saturday it is called Sani jtriyodasi and is held sacred to 
Siva, no matter in what month or in what half of the month it 


107 
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takes place. This conjunction occurred on the 27th July, 1878. 
Similarly, when the last day of the dark half of the month occurs 
on a Monday, it is called the somwdti amdwas, which is generally 
observed as a day of rest and the srdddh of ancestors is performed 
without, however, making the pindas as prescribed for the Sraddh- 
pakah of Bhado. On this day also an iron anklet called dhagul 
is worn by children to guard them against the evil eye and the 
attentions of bhuts or sprites. This conjunction took place on 
the 29th July and 23 t J December, 1878. The eleventh of the 
light half is known as the Putrdu ekadasi, bat has no special im¬ 
portance. On the day of the. full moon, after bathing in tlie 
morning, Hindus retire to some place near running water and 
making a mixture of cow-dung and the earth in which the tuUi 
plant has grown, anoint their bodies j they then wash themselves, 
change their sacrificial threads and perform the ceremony of 
Mikh-tarpan or worship of the seven Rishis or .«!agfcs. They then 
bind rdkhia or bracelets of silk or common thread around their 
wrists and feed and give presents to Brahmans. The common 
name for this festival in Kumaon is Upa-karma, equivalent to the 
aalauna or Rakakdbandhan or Rakhibandan of other districts. On 
this day festivals take place at the Sim temple in Siii, Bisang, 
B&rahi Devi at Devi Dhura and Patiuva in Sui. A commercial 
fair takeS place at Devi Dhura on the Sudi purnima. 

The fourth of the dark half of bhado is known as the Sankashi 

chaturthi when Ganesh is worshipped and 
Bhado. , . 

oflferings of dnb grass and the sweetmeat 

called ladu composed of sugar and sesamum seed a*-' made. These 
sweetmeats are here called modak, of which ten uic usually pre¬ 
sented, and of these five belong to the officiating priest and five to 
the worshipper. This observance is common amongst all Hindus. 
The eighth of the dark half is the well-known Janamaahtanii, a 
great festival amongst the Vaishnavas, held in honour of the birth 
of Krishna. The eve of this festival is spent in worship in the 
temples: it fell on the night of the 20th of August in 1878. Local 
festivals are also held during this month in honour of Kelu Fic; 
Gangan&th, Kfirttikeya, Dipa Devi and Pushkar Nkg. The 
eleventh of the dark half is known as the Ajdmbika ekadaai ana 
that last day is called “the Kuakdwartki mndwas, when the\ kutfta 
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grass is collected by Brahmans for use in their ceremonies. Locally 
amongst tho Tiw&ri Brahmans the ceremony of changing the 
sacrificial thread is performed on the third of the light half of Bhado, 
which is commonly known as the Hantdli tritiya from the Hasta 
nnkshatrct or asterism. The fourth is known as the Ganeth-cha-" 


turthi and is the date of a fair at Thai Kedir in Waldiya and at 
Dhvajpatikeswar near Jarkandar in Askot. The fifth, which fell 
on the first day of September, 1878, is known as the Ndg or Rikhi 
or Birura-panchami. This is the great day on which the serpents 


N&g-panchami. 


are worshipped and the date of the fair in 
honour of Agyara Mah&rudra at Papoli in 


Ndkura and Karkotak Nag in Ohhakhita. Rikheswar is a title of 


Siva as lord of the Nagas, a form in which he is represented as 


surrounded by serpents and crowned with a chaplet of hooded 
snakes. The people paint figures of serpents and birds on the 
walls of their houses and seven days before this feast steep a mix¬ 
ture of wheat, gram and a sort of pulse called gahat (Dolichoa 
unijioru9) in water. On the morning of the Ndy-panchami they 
take a wisp of grass and tying it up in the form of a snake dip 
it in the water in which the grain has been steeped (birura) and 
place it with money and sweetmeats as an offering before the ser¬ 


pents. 


The chief festival, however, in Bhado is that held on the 
Nand-ashtami or eighth of the Sudi or light half. It is popular 
all over the upper pattis of the two districts and is the occasion 
of a great assembly in Almora. This fair fell on the 4th Septem¬ 
ber, 1878. Great numbers of kids are sacrificed and occasionally 
young male buffaloes. At Almora a young buffalo is sacrificed 
end Raja Bhim Singh, the representative of the Chand Rajas, 
gives the first blow with a talwar and afterwards the others kill the 
animal. In several villages this is made the occasion of a cruel cus¬ 
tom. The animal is fed for the preceding day on a mixture of ddl 
and rice and on the day of the sacrifice is allowed sweetmeats and, 
decked with a garland around its neck, is worshipped. The head- 
man of the village then lays a talwar across its neck and the beast 
is let loose, when all proceed to chase it and pelt it with stones 
^nd hack it with knives until it dies. This custonv especially 
prevails in villages where the form Mahikh-inurdaui is worshipped, 
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*she who slew the buffalo-demon Mabisha/ A similar custom, 
however, called dhurangi obtains in the Bhotiya parganahs of 
Kumaon where there is no trace of tbe bu0alo-legend. There, 
when a man dies, his relatives assemble at the end of the year in 
which the death occurred and the nearest male relative dances 
naked with a drawn sword to the music of a drum, in which he is 
assisted by others for a whole day and night. The following 
day a buffalo is brought and made intoxicated with bhang and 
spirits and beaten with stones, sticks and weapons until it dies. 
It is probable that this custom of slaying the buifa]p is an old 
one unconnected with any Br&hmanical deity. A story fabricated 
not very long ago in connection with the Nanda temple at Almora 
is both amusing and instructive as to the growth of these legends. 
My informant tells how the worship of Nanda at Almora had been 
kept up ever since it was established there by Kalyan Cband, but 
that when the British took possession of Kumaon, the revenue- 
free villages attached to tbe temple were sequestrated by Mr, 
Traill.* Three years afterwards (1818) Mr, Traill was on a visit to 
the Bhotiya valley of Juhar, and whilst passing by Nanda-kot, 
where Nanda Devi is supposed to hold her court, was struck blind 
by tbe dazzling colour of the snow. The people all told him that 
unless the worship of the goddess were restored his temporary 
auow-^indness would remain for ever, and on his promising to this 
effect, his eyes were opened and healed. In Almora, there is this 
peculiarity in the worship of Nanda, that two images are made of 
the stock of the plantain tree and on the morrow of the festival, 
these are thrown or, as the people say, sent to sleep on a waste 
apace below the fori of Lalmandi (Fort Moira and thus disposed of. 

A ceremony knO'Wn as the Durbdsktami sometimes take place 

_ ^. on the Ncenddahtami and sometimes on the 

Darbishtaml. * . i . 

Janmdshtarm or other holy eighth of this 

month. On this day women make a necklace of diib grass which 
they place around their neck and after ablution and worship give 
it with the tanhdp or invocation and a present to Brahmans. 
They then wear instead a necklace of silk or fine thread according 
to their means. They also put on their left arms a bracelet of 

* On the Britivh conctipst in ISIS, all clninia ta holii Ian«l fiec of revenn* 
were examilied and in n^any caaca, owing to the dllBcnlty of obtaining aatiafae- 
tuv7 evUlcnce in auppurt oi the ctaiui, coiiaidcrable delay aroae in iaaufng otdeTS. 
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tlireatl with seven knots known as dor. Men wear a similar brace¬ 
let of fourteen knots on their right arms which is called anant, 
as they first wear it on the anant chaturdaai or fourteenth of the 
light half, which is further observed as a festival at Benin&g in 
Baraun, Bhagling in Sor and Chhipula in Askot and also at the 
temples to Ghantakarn in Garhwal. The eleventh is locally known 
Bs the Pdrahvapari ekadaai and the twelfth as the Bamau or Birdvan 
dwddaai from the Sravana nakshatra or asteiism, but both are 
merely nominal festivals. The day of the full moon is observed 
as in other months. 

The entire dark half of Asoj is known as the erdddh-paksh 

o 1 . I ^ • o** fortnight devoted to the repose of the 

Srdddh-pakth of Aboj. ^ ^ 

manes of ancestors. It is also called the 
Mahdlaya pdrban srdddh from the formula used each day in 
worshipping the manes. The ninth is known a.s the Srdddhya 
naurni when the ceremonies are performed for a mother. On this 
day, the children by a legal wife make small balls of cooked rice 
and the children by a concubine make the same of raw rice ground 
with water on a stone. These cakes or balls are called pinda 
and are worshipped in remembrance of the deceased. They are 
then given to a cow to eat or are thrown into a river or on to 
some secluded waste piece of ground. The practice of making 
pinda of boiled rice is, however, confined to those castes who claim 
connection with similar castes in the plains and is unknown 
amongst the Khasiyas, who make the pinda of raw rice as alreaily 
noticed for the offspring of a concubine. If a father has died 
his srdddh is performed on the same date of the fortnight: tnus if 
he died on the third of Magh stuii, his srdddh in the srdddh-paJcsh 
or kanyagat will be held on the third, but if he died on the ninth 
or any succeeding date, if the mother be already dead, as a father's 
srdddh cannot be held after a mother’s, the ceremony must be 
observed on the eighth. In addition to this the anniversary of 
the death of a father is always separately observed by the better 
classes and is called * ekodhisht' or * ekodrUht' when ‘he alone is 
looked at * or is made the object of worship. If he died during 
the ardddh-paksh, the day is called ‘ ekodriaht khyd ardddh^ and 
though it falls on the ninth or succeeding day is observed as the 
anniversary. The last day of the dark half is called Amdwaa 
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Brdddhii/a, when the names of all ancestors are mentioned and 
worshipped, but pindas are made and offered only for the three 
male paternal ancestors, father, grand-father and great-grand¬ 
father. The three ascending cognates and agnates are all 
honoured on this day, which is the only one observed by Dorns. 
The ardddh of girls who die before marriage is never made, and of 
boys only if tl|ey have been invested with the sacrificial thread, 
The ardddh of a girl who has married is made by her husband’s 
brother’s family, if she dies childless her husband’s brother’s 
son, or if her husband has married twice and has offspring, her 
step-son {aavida) performs'the ceremony. In default of these, 
the elder or other brother of the husband will officiate ; her own 
brothers never can take part in any ceremony connected with a 
sister who married. The eleventh of the ardddh-paksh is known 
as the Indriya ekddaai, but has no particular observances attached 
to it apparently. 

The first nine nights of the light half of Asoj called the Asoj 

^ . naurdtri are, like'-the first nine nights of 

Aao] mdi. i . 

Chait, specially devoted to the worship of 

Sakti. The first day is called Devi athapanay on which the idol is 
set up and the preparations are made. The eighth is the ' mahd- 
ahtayii* or great eighth, when the pious fast all day and make 
ready for the great or last day, when kids are sacrificed and the 
proceedings continue during the whole night. The tenth of the 
light half of Asoj is here called the Bijayadasami or the tenth of 
victory, and on this day a festival is held to commemorate the 
commencement of Rama’s expedition to Ceylon (Lanka) for the 
release of Sita. It is locally known as Pdyata or simply Pc.it, from 
the well-known sweetmeat petha which forms an important item 
of the feast given to friends and relatives on this day. Some also 
now pay honour to the young green sprouts of the more useful 
crops, such as wheat, gram, mustard, as well as on the kark aankrdnt, 
when the custom is universally observed. The village gods Goril 
and Ghatku or Qhatotkocha have festivals on the makdahtami. The 
eleventh is known as the Pdpdnhuha ekddasa or eleventh of the 
ankua (elephant goad) of sin, and in some copies as Pdrshvapaf'^- 
The day of the full mo^n is called Kojdgri, and from this day the 
gambling of the l3ewdli commences. 
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The eleventh of the dark half of KArttik is known as the 

-Rdma ekadasi or eleventh of KAma and 
Lakshmi. The entire dark half is called 
the Dipa-pakah or ‘ fortnight of lamps.’ The PAdma-PurAna alludes 
to the eleventh or Rama as appropriate to the gift of lighted lamps 
as well as to the Nark chaturdaai or fourteenth and fifteenth. 
The thirteenth is set apart for the gift of lamps to Yama, and 
flowers should be offered on the two following days, when bathing 
also is enjoined. The Dipdwali amdwas or last day of the dark 
half fell on the 25th October, 1878, and is known as the Sukhrdtri 
or happy night which Vishnu passed in dalliance with Lakshmi 
and also as the Diwdli. Women take part in the observances of 
the night and some keep the previous day as a fast and devoutly 
prepare the materials for the night’s worship when none are 
allowed to sleep. Even the lighting of lamps for the purpose of 
gambling in any place dedicated to Vishnu is considered to be a 
pious and meritorious act at this season. The Vaishnava friars 
known generically as Bairagis minister at most of the Vaishnava 
shrines and festivals and acknowledge the spritual supremacy of the 
chief of the Sriranga temple and math near Trichinopoly in the 
Madras Presidency. 

The Kdrttika Mdhdtmya of the PAdma-Punina is devoted to a 
description of the rites and ceremonies to be observed during 
Karttik. “ In this month whatever gifts are made, whatever 
observances are practised, if they be in honour of Vishnu, are sure 
of obtaining the end desired and realizing an imperishable reward.” 
The first day of the light half is devoted to the memory of the 
Daitya Raja Bali who was subdued by Vishnu in his dwarf incar¬ 
nation and to Krishna or Kanbaiya as Qobardhan. When Bali was 
sent to Patala, he was allowed as a boon to have this day held sacred 
in his honour. The door-step is smeared with cow-dung and the 
images of Bali and his family are rudely drawn thereon and receive 
domestic worship. The second is known as the Yama-durtiya 
when Yama came down to visit his sister Yamuna and she received 
the boon that all brothers who visited sisters on that day and 
interchanged presents should escape hell. On the eighth a com* 
mercial fair is held at Askot. The ninth is known as the Kuah- 
*fidnda~mumi when pumpkins aie offered to Devi, and on the 
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eleventh called the Harihodini, the waking of Vishnu from his 
periodical slumbers, is .celebrated. The fourteenth is known as the 
Vaihunth-chaturdnn, for he who dies on this day goes straight to 
the paradise of Vishnu. Noted festivals are held on the Vaikunth 
fourteenth at Kamaleswar in Srinagar and Mallik Arjun in Askot. 
The last day of the light half or purnima is like the purnima of 
Bais&kh, a great day for bathing, and special assemblies are then 
held at the temples of Pinikeswar, Qanan4th, Siteswar, Visuki 
B4j and N&gdeo Padamgir. 

The eleventh of the dark half of Mangsir is known as the 

Utpatti ekadasi, but is not particularly ob- 

MAngBitt h ^ 

served. The eleventh of the light half is 
called the Moksha ekadasi and has some local celebrity. The 
twelfth or Bdrdhi dwddasi is so called in remembrance of Vishnu’s 
boar incarnation. The day of the full moon has no peculiar ob¬ 
servance attached to it. The only other festivals during this 
month are those held at the harvest feasts. No important agri¬ 
cultural operation takes place without the intervention of some 
religious observance. An astrologer is called in who fixes the 
auspicious day, generally with reference to the initial letter of the 
name of the owner of the field, but if this does not suit, his brother 
or some near relation whose name is more convenient for the pur¬ 
pose^ takes the owner’s place in the ceremony. Tuesdays and 
Saturdays are generally considered unlucky days. On the day fixed 
for the commencement of ploughing the ceremonies known as 
kudkhyo and halkhyo take place. The kudkhyo takes place in the 
morning or evening and begins by lighting a lamp before the 
household deity and offering rice, flowers and balls made of turme¬ 
ric, borax and lemon-juice called pitya. The conch is then sounded 
and the owner of the field or relative whose lucky day it is takes 
three or four pounds of seed from a basin and carries it to the 
edge of the field prepared for its reception. He then scrapes a 
portion of the earth with a kutala (whence the name kudkhyo) 
and sows a portion. One_to five lamps are then placed on the 
ground and the surplus seed is given away. At the halkhyo cere¬ 
mony, the pitya are placed on the ploughman, plough and plough- 
cattle and four or five furrows are ploughed and sown and the farm* 
servants^ are fed. The beginning of the harvest is celebrated by 
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the haldi, when ten or twelve ears of the new grain are brought 
from the fields and offered to the household deity. Pots of cow- 
dung are placed over the doorway and near the household deity 
and four ears crossed two by two are placed in them. After the 
harvest is over one or two supas or sieves of grain are distributed 
amongst the servants. All these ceremonies are accompanied by 
simple prayer for prosperity in general and on the work about to 
be performed in particular. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Pus is called the Saphala 

ekddaai and the eleventh of the light half 

IrOS, , ° 

IS known as the Bhojni elcddasi. The fourth 
of the dark of half of Man or Mdgh is known as the Sankasht 


M&n. 


chaturthi, which like the similarly named 
day in Bhado is sacred to Ganesh. The 


eleventh is the Shai-tila ekddasi when the devout are allowed but 


six grains of sesamum seed as food for the whole day. The first 
of the light half fell on the 23rd of February in 1879. The fifth of 
the light half called the Sri or Bctsant-panchami maiks in popular 
use the commencement of the season of the Iloli. The name 


^ SrV is derived from one of the titles of Lakshmi, the goddess of 
wealth and prosperity, and according to some includes Sarasvati, 
the goddess of learning. Even in Kumaon where the customs and 
ideas of the plains have not yet thoroughly permeated the masses, 
amongst some classes, young children beginning to learn are 
taught to honour Sarasvati on this day, whilst the Baniya worships 
his scales, the soldier his weapon, the clerk his pen, the ploughmau 
his plough and others the principal emblem of their professions or 
callings. The name Baaant-panchami connects the festival with 
the advent of spring and the young shoots of barley, at this time 
a few inches in length, are taken up and worn in the head-dress, 
Basanit-panchafni corresponds closely with the old Latin feast, 
the fifth of the ides of February which was fixed as the beginning 
of spring in the Roman calendar. On-this day, people wear clothes 
of a yellow colour in honour of spring and indulge in feasts and 
visiting their friends. From the fourth to the eighth of the light 
half of M&gh festivals are held which are known collectively as 
the Pdnek pcirbb .* they are the Qanesh chaturthi, the Basant- 
punchami, the Sdrya ahashthi or khashthiy the Achala anptami 

108 
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and the BJiialmdshtami. The Ganesh chaturthi is observed hy few 
in Kumaon, but the Basant-panchami is held in honour all over 
the two districts. The Sdrya shaahthi is held on the same day as the 
Sitala ahashthi of the plains, but has no connection with it. Here 
it is observed by the Sauras only or occasionally old widows and 
others similarly situated who worship the sun on this day. The only 
noted festival in connection with it is that at the temple of the sun 
at Paban or Pabhain in Bel. The Achala aaptami or “ immoveable 
seventh,” so called because it is said to be always held sacred, is 
seldom observed here. It is also called the Jayanti aaptami or 
‘ seventh of victory,’ and festivals are held on this day at the Kama- 
lesvar temple in Srinagar and-the temple to Jaj'anti at Jayakot in 
Borarau. The Bhishmdsktami seems to be altogether unobserved if 
we except the entirely local ceremonies held in some fe.w places and 
utterly unknowm to the people at large. The eleventh is known as the 
Bhima ekddaai and this and the full moon are very seldom observed. 


Fhagim. 


Shiurdtri. 


The eleventh of the dark half of Phagun is called the Bijaya 

ekddaai or ‘eleventh of victory,’ The four¬ 
teenth is everywhere sacred to Siva. This 
is the day when all sins are expiated and exemption from metem¬ 
psychosis is obtained. It is the anniversary of the apparition of 

the ling which descended from heaven to 
confound the rival disputants, Brahma and 
Vishnu, a scene which is described at length in the Linga Purana.^ 
The day preceding is devoted by the pious and educated to fasting 
and all night long the deity is worshipped, and it is not until ablu¬ 
tions are performed next morning and offerings are made to the 
idol and the attendant priests that the worshippers are allowed to 
eat. The day is then kept as a holiday. In the great Saiva estab¬ 
lishments the ceremonies are conducted with great splendour and 
are held to be especially sacred on this day, more particularly in 
those which were established before the Muhammadan invasion of 
India. These temples as enumerated by the local pandits are as 
follows ;—(1) Raineswar near Cape Komorin ; (S) Keddrnath in 
OarhwW; (3) Mahakala in Ujjain ; (4) Somnath in Qujr&t; {&) 
Mallikarjun in the Dakliin ; (G) Bhfraa Sankara ; (7) Onkdrn&th on 
the Nerbudda ; (8) Visvauath in Benares ; (9) Bhubaneswar io 

> Tiantlatc'd in Muir, IV., S8S. 
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Orissa; (10) Vaidyan4th in Bengal, beyond Dacca; (11) Bageswar 
in Kumaon, and (12) Jageswar in Kumaon. As a rule, however, 
there is only a simple service in some temple or a ling is made of 
clay and worshipped at home. The elaborate ritual laid down in 
the Bdrshik pustak, the authority in these hills, is seldom observed 
and only carried out b}’ the wealthy through their purohit, or 
family-priest; the mass of the people neither now understand it 
nor have they the means to pay the fees of the hereditary ex¬ 
pounders. The ceremonies observed comprise an offering of 
mustard or uncooked rice with flowers and water and then the 
mystical formula known as prdndydm, the first part of w'hich com¬ 
prises the ‘ ang-nyda — kar-nyda’ This consists of separate sets 
of salutations to the seven members of the body {ang) and to the 
seven members of the hand {kar), each of which is accompanied 
by a mystical mantra in which the deities of one of the seven worlds 
is saluted in order that they may come and take up their abode 
for the time in the member of the worshipper dedicated to them. 
This formula will be better understood from the following table 


The seven 
sjiheres of the 

Sanskrit 

names. 

Hindi 

equivalents. 

Members of the 
hand. 

Members of the 
body. 

i. Earth ... 

Rhiir-loka 

Bhu ...j 

Thu'nb (anguthi). 

Chest (hridaya). 

3. Sky ...1 

Bhurar-loka.. 

lihuv .. 

Fore-finger (<«r- 
jant). 

Head (sir). 

3. L'lanets ... 

Svar'loka m. 

SVA ••• 

Second ditto 

(^madhyama). 

Scalp-lock (si- 
hha). 

4. Sainta ... 

Mahar>loka ... 

Mah ... 

Third ditto (and- 
mika). 

Throat (Aant/i). 

fi. Sons of 
Brahma. 

Jano-loka 

iTAn. ••• 

Fourth ditto {ka- 
nishtikay 

Eye (netr). 

6. Penance... 

Tapo-loka ... 

Tap ... 

Palm (kartal) 

Back of hand 

Navel (ndiki). 

7. Truth ... 

Satya-loka m< 

% 

Satyam 

{harjirisht'). 

\ 

Rack (p(lA), 


The kar-nyda is performed first and is made by holding the 
nose by the right hand and then first holding up the thumb of 
the left hand and then applying the thumb to each finger, the 
pdm and back of the hand successively, mentally repeating this 
salutation or namaakdr :—‘ Om Bhu: angushtdbhydm nam* 
for the thumb: * Om Bhuv .* tarjanvChhydm nam,^ for the fore¬ 
finger and so on changing the name of the sphere to that appro- 
iwiated to the particular member. The ‘ ang-nyda* is in all 
respects the same and a similar mantra is used whilst saluting 
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each of the seven members of the body. Other gesticulations are 
bringing the right hand around the head and clapping the hands 
three times vrhich is supposed to purify all beings; also snapping 
the thumb against the two fore-fingers thrice with appropriate 
mantras which brings the ling into one’s self. 


The earth, air and sky are represented by the mystic syllables 
hhur, hhuvah, svar, whilst these again are held by some to represent 
the old trinity Agni, Indra and Sdrya,who even amongst the non- 
Brahmanical tribes attained to considerable popularity. Again in 
the mystic word ‘ Om’ we have according to some A. U. M., repre¬ 
senting the initial letters of the names of Agni, Yaruna (a form 
of Indra) and Mitra (one with the sun): others refer these 
letters to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who comprise the 
of advanced Brahmanism. A triad is also worshipped at the 
temple of Jagann&th in Orissa, the forms of which represent the 
double cursive form of ‘ Om’ as ordinarily written in manuscript. 
In a note to his translation of the M&lati and MUdbava of Bha- 
vabhuti. Professor Wilson* explains * Nydsa ’as "a form of gesti¬ 
culation made with a short and mystic prayer to the heart, the 
head, the crown of the head and the eye, as Om siraae noma, 
* Om ! salutation to the head ’; with the addition of the kavacha, 
the armour or syllable phat, and the aatra, the weapon or syllable 
hun. ^The entire mantra, the prayer or incantation, is then * Om 
airase nama, hun, phaV* These formulas were specially used by 
the sect of Yogis or Ffisupatas, “ the oldest sect probably now 
existing amongst the Hindus and with whose tenets and practices 
Bhavabhdti appears to have been thoroughly acquainted.” Again 
Cunningham* in his Laddk gives the mantra addressed to the 
Bodhisattwas by the Buddhists of Tibet, taken from an actual 
Tibetan stereotype block, which ends with the line:— 

* Om Vajra-krodhaf hdyagAva, hulu, hulu, hun, phat. 

This is clearly derivable from the non-Biihmanical worship of 
deities of montane origin. 


At the mahdpdja on the Shiur&tri at Jageswar, the idol is 

bathed in succession with milk, cards, ghi> 
honey and sugar; cold and hot water being 

* WmIw, XII., 6 , 11 , 91 • P. SIS. 


Skiurdtri at Jagetwar, 
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used alternately between each bathing. Each bathing has its ap¬ 
propriate invocation, prayer and offering which are in all respects 
the same as those prescribed in the plains.^ Another form of wor¬ 
ship is the * jap* or recitation of the one hundred and eight names 
of Siva, such as Rudra, Isfina.Hara, Pasapati, &c. These are count¬ 
ed off on a rosary made of the seeds of the rudrdJcaha (Abrus pre- 
catorius). As a rule, however, few remember this litany and the 
worshipper is satisfied by repeating a single name as often a.s he 
cares, thus “ Om aivdya om,” or “ Om mahddeo ” is the favourite 
ejaculation of the *jap ’ in Kumaon. The leaves of the bel (dEgle 
marmelos) and the flowers of the dhat'&ra (Datura alba), the kopvr 
nali or Kapur nai (Hedychium spicatum), the jdti or jai (Mur- 
raya exotica ?) and the rose are specially sacred to Siva and form a 
part of the argha or offerings made during his worship. There 
can be no doubt but that the present system of Saiva worship 
though popular and universal is of modern origin, and on this point 
we may cite the testimony of Professor Wilson“ Notwithstand¬ 
ing the reputed sanctity of the Sivardtri, it is evidently sectarial 
and comparatively modern, as well as a merely local institution, 
and consequently offers no points of analogy to the practices of 
antiquity. It is said in the Kalpa Druma that two of the mantras 
are from the Rig Vedas, but they are not cited, and it may be well 
doubted if any of the Vedas recognise any such worship of 
Siva. The great authorities for it are the Puranas, and the Tan- 
tras j the former—the Siva, Linga, Padma, Maisya and Vdyu—are 
quoted chiefly for the general enunciations of the efficacy of the 
rite, and the great rewards attending its performance: the latter 
for the mantras: the use of mystical formulae, of mysterious letters and 
syllables, and the practice of Nydsa and other absurd gesticulations 
being derived mostly, if not exclusively, from thorn, as the Isdna San- 
hUa, the Siva Mahasya, the Rudra Ydmala, Mantra-mahodadhi 
and other T&ntrika works. The age of these compositions is un¬ 
questionably not very remote, and the ceremonies for which they 
are the only authorities can have no claims to be considered as 
parts of the primitive system. This does not impair the popularity 
of the rite, and the importance attached to it is evinced by the 
copious details which are given by the compilers of the Tithi-Tattwa 

» 8e« Wilioii, n„»14: the preyere there given are paraphrased in the 
^•hikputtak, * Ibid,ai9. 
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and Kalpa. Druma regarding it and by the manner in which it ig 
observed in all parts of India.” 

The Qosains' founded by Sankara Achfirya are still a powerful body 

in these hills. Sankara Achdrya had four 
principal disciples who are usually named 
Padmap4da, Hastftmalaka, Suresvara or Mandana, and Trotaka. Of 
these the first had two pupils, Tirtha and Ashrama; the second 
had also two, Yana and Aranya; the third bad three, S6rasvati, 
Puri and Bh^rati, and the fourth had three, Gir or Giri, P^vata 
and Sdgara. These pupils became the heads of the'order of Das- 
n&mi Dandins or ' ten-named mendicants,’ and any one joining the 
fraternity adopts one of the narhes. Formerly all supported them¬ 
selves by alms and were celibates. Now some have married and 
become householders or havfi taken to trade or arms as a profession 
and are not acknowledged as brethren except perhaps in western 
India. The Gos4ins proper are called Dandies from the dandi or 
staff carried by them in their travels. They are ruled by an as¬ 
sembly called the Dasnama composed of representatives of the ten 
divisions which has complete control over all the maths of the 
order. On the death of a Mahant his successor is usually elected 
by the members of the math to which he belonged or, in some cases, 
the chela or pupil succeeds. The chief math of the order repre¬ 
sented in Garhw&l is at Sringeri on the Tungabhadra river in the 
Madras Presidency. They serve at Rudrn&th, Kalpeswar, Kama- 
leswar, Bhil-kedar, and indeed most of the principal temples dedi¬ 
cated to Siva. 

The Jangamas or Lingadb&ris, so called from their wearing a 

miniature ling on their breast or arm, ac¬ 
knowledge the spiritual supremacy of Ba- 
sava, who was minister of Bijjala Deva Kalachuri Raja of Caly&na 
and murdered his master in 1135 A.D. Basava wrote the B&sava- 
Purdna and his nephew, the Chaona-B^ava PuiAna, which are still 
the great authorities of the sect. The name Basava is a Kinarese 
corruption of the Sanskrit * vrUhahha! and the B&sava-Puriina is 
written in praise of the bull Nandi, the companion and servant of 
Siva. The Jangamas style themselves Puritan followers of Siva 

> The Mine is derived eocording to some from' go/ panioD, and * swimiC 
master t he who has hit pasiiohs under controL 


Jangamas. 
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under the form of a ling and call all othera idolators. They say 
that they reverence the Vedas and the writings of Sankara Ach4r- 
ya, but they reject the Mah4bh4rata, R4m4yana and Bh4gavata as 
the invention of Brahmans. They consider both Sankara Ach4rya 
and Basava to have been emanations of Siva. Basava himself was 
a Saiva Brahman and devoted himself to the worship of Siva under 
the form of a ling as the one god approachable by all. He 
denounced the Brahmans as worshippers of many gods, goddesses, 
deified mortals and even of cows, monkeys, rats, and snakes. He 
denied the use of fasts and penances, pilgrimages, sacrifices, rosa¬ 
ries and holy-water. He set aside the Vedas as the supreme autho¬ 
rity and taught that all human beings are equal, and hence men of 
all castes and even women can become spiritual guides amongst the 
Jangamas. Marriage is imperative with Brahmans, but permis¬ 
sive only with the followers of Basava. Child-marriage is un¬ 
known and betrothal in childhood unnecessary. Polygamy is per¬ 
missible with the consent of a childless wife, A widow is treated 
with respect and may marry again, though whilst a widow she 
may not retain the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass armlets, 
nose and toe rings which form the peculiar garb of the married 
woman. A Jangam always returns a woman's salutation and 
only a breach of chastity can cause her to lose her position. The 
Jangamas are also called Vira Saivas to distinguish them from 
the Arfidhyas, another division of the followers of Basava who 
call themselves descendants of Brahmans and could not be in¬ 
duced to lay aside the Br&hraanical thread, the rite of assuming 
which requires the recital of the gayatri or hymn to the sun : 
hence the Jangamas regard this section as idolators and reject 
their assistance. Those who totally reject the authority of Brah¬ 
mans are called S4ur4nyas and Viseshas. The Samdnya or ordi¬ 
nary Jangam may eat and drink wine and betel and may eat in 
any one's house, but can marry only in his own caste. The \ isesha 
is the guru or spiritual preceptor of the rest. The lesser vows are 
addressed to the linga, the guru and the Jangam or brother in the 
faith. The linga represents the deity and the guru he who breathes 
the sacred spell into the ear and makes the neophyte one with the 
deity; hence he is reverenced above the natural parents. The lin- 
gas in temples are fixed there and therefore called SthduifCi .* hence 
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the lingas of Basava are called jangama or able to move about, 
and the followers Jangamas or living incarnations of the ling. 
The Aridhyas retain a^ much of the Brdhraanical ceremoniat as 
possible, they look dowo on women and admit no proselytes, they 
call themselves Vaidilas and say that the Jangamas are Veda- 
bahyaa. The latter declare that every one has a right to read the 
Vedas for himself ami that the Arddhyas are poor blind leaders of 
the blind who have -nested the scriptures to the destruction of 
themselves and others. 

The Jangama worships Siva as Sadaahiu, the form found in 
Ked&r, who is invisible, but peryades all nature. By him the ling 
is reverenced as a reliquary and brings no impure thought. He 
abhors Mdya or Kdli, who is one with Yona and is opposed to 
licentiousness in morals or manners. He aims at release from 
fleshly lusts by restraining the passions; he attends to the rules 
regarding funerals, marriage and the placing of infants in the 
creed, and is, as a rule, decent, sober and devout. Burial is 
substituted for cremation and Brahmans are set aside as priests. 
The Vfra-Saivas illustrate their creed by the following allegory 
‘ The guru is the cow whose, mouth is the fellow-worshipper and 
whose udder is the ling. The cow confers benefits by means 
of its udder, but this is filled through the mouth and body, and 
therefore if a Vira-Saiva desires the image to benefit him, he 
must feed the mouth, or in other words sustain and comfort 
his fellow-worshippers, and then the blessing will be conveyed 
to him through the teacher.’ When the Brdhmanical Siva is 
mentioned in their books it is only to show that the true Vira- 
Saivas are more than a match for the Bhu-suras or gods or the 
earth as the Brahmans style themselves. The ordinary Saiva 
temples are in some cases served by orthodox Sm&rta (Saiva) 
Brihmans. The Jangamas still serve some of the principal tem¬ 
ples in GarhwaL^ 

I The chief authorities for the Lingiyat system are:— 

The BisarapPurina of the Lingiyats translated by the Rev. G. Wurtfi> 
Vill. 6S 

The Channa-Bisava Par&na translated by the same. Ibid. 

The ereede, costoma and literatnro of the Jangamas, by C. P. Brown, 
1C.J.L.S.XI. 143: J R.^.8. V a s. 141. 

The Bisava-Ptir&na, the principal book of the Jangamas, by the same. 
Ibid., XII. 198 . 

On the Gos&ins by J. Warden, M. J. L. S. XIV. 67. 

CastM of Malabar. Ibid., 1873, p. 172 . 
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The Kanphata Jogis coDduct the worship in all the Bhairava 
E&apbatas. temples that are not ministered to by Kha- 

siyas. Their principal seat is at Danodhar 
on the edge of the Ran of Kachh about tweniy miles north-west of 
Bhuj in the Bombay Presidency. They wear brick-dust coloured 
garments and are remarkable for the large earrings of rhinoceros 
horn, agate or gold worn by them and from which they are 
named. Th«y are veiy numerous in these hills and possess seve¬ 
ral large establishments. They follow the Tantrika ritnal, which is 
distinguished by its licentiousness. Both the ling and the Yona 
are worshipped by them and they declare that it is unnecessary to 
restrain the passions to arrive at release from metempsychosis. 
They are the great priests of the lower Sakti forms of Bhairava 
and even of the village gods. They eat flesh and. drink wine and 
indulge in the orgies of the left-handed sect. Departing from the 
original idea of the female being only the personified energy 
of the male, she is made herself the entire manifestation and, as 
we have seen in the case of Durga, receives personal worship, to 
which that of the corresponding male deity is almost always 
subordinate. The Saktas are divided into two great classes, both 
of which are represented in these districts the Dakshindchiris and 
V&macharis. The first comprise those who follow the right hand or 
open orthodox ritual of the Purdnas in their worship of Sakti, whilst 
the latter or left-hand branch adopt a secret ceremonial which 
they do not care openly to avow. The distinction between the two 
classes is not so apparent in the mass of the Saktas here as 
amongst the extreme of either class. The more respectable and 
intelligent, whatever their practice in secr et may be, never profess 
in public any attachment to the grosser ceremonial of the left- 
hand Sdktas, and it is only fair to say that they generally repro¬ 
bate it as opposed to the spirit of the more orthodox writings. As 
a rule the worshipper simply offers up a prayer and on great occa- 
sion.s presents one, two, five or eight kids, which are slaughtered 
and afterwards form the consecrated food of which all may partake. 
The left-hand ritual is more common in Garhwal, where there are 
some sixty-fivo temples dedicated to Nagrdja and Bhairava and 
some sixty dedicated to Bhairava alone, whilst there are not 
twenty temples to these forms in Kumaon. Ndgraja is supposed 

100 
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to represent Vishnu and Bhairava is held to be a form of Siva, 
and these with their personified energies are considered present 
in each of these temples, though in the actual ceremony the 
worship is chiefly directed to the female form of Siva’s Sakti. In 
all the rites, the use of some or all the elements of the five-fold 
makdra, VIZ., matsya (fish), mdnsa (flesh), madhya (wine), mai- 
thuna (women) and mudra (certain mystical gesticulations), are 
prescribed. Each step in the service is accompanied by its appro¬ 
priate mantra in imitation of those used with the five-fold offer¬ 
ings of the regular services. In the great service of the Sri Chakra 
or Pdmdhhisheh} the ritual, as* laid down in the Daskarm, places 
the worshippers, male and female, in a circle around the officiating 
priest as representatives of the Bhairavas and Bhairavis. The 
priest then brings in a naked woman, to whom offerings arc made as 
the living representative of Sakti, and the ceremony ends in orgies 
which may be better imagined than described. It is not therefore 
astonishing that temple priests are, as a rule, regarded as a 
degraded, impure class, cloaking debauchery and the indulgence in 
wine, women and flesh under the name of religion. Garhwal is 
more frequented by pilgrims and wandering religious mendicants, 
and this is given as a reason for the more frequent public ex¬ 
hibition of their ceremonies there. In Kumaon the custom 

A 

exists, but it is generally observed in secret, and none but the 
initiated are admitted even to the public ceremonies. The 
Tantras prescribe for the private ceremony that a worshipper 
may take:—“ a dancing-girl, a prostitute, a female devotee, a 
washerwoman or a barber’s wife,” and seating her before him 
naked, g5 through the various rites and partake with her of 
the five-fold makdra. 

The bali-ddna or oblation when offered by Vaishnavas con- 
„ sists of curds, grain, fruits and flowers, but 

when offered by the Saiva Siktas here 
usually assumes the form of living victims, the young of buffaloes 
or more generally of goats. At Purnagiri in Tailades, Hdt in Qan- 
goli and Ranchula Eot in Katyffr, the consort of Siva, in her 
moat terrible form, has attained an unenviable notoriety as having 

> 8e« for farther details .Wilson, I., tSS, snd Ward, III., 104, ed. 182^ * 
the descriptione there given fairly represent tlir practieo in the hiUs. 
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been in former times appeased by human sacrifices. In the neigh¬ 
bouring country of NepAl/ it is recorded that the custom of offer¬ 
ing human sacrifices to Bachhla Devi, another form of Kali, was 
introduced by Siva-deva-barma, and that when one of his successors, 
Viswadeva-barma, considered it a piece of great cruelty and desired 
to abolish it “ Nara^iva made a great noise. Whereupon the Raja 
went to see what was the matter and the Nara-siva came to seize 
him. The Raja, being pleased at this, gave him a large jdgir which 
remains to the present day.” In Bhavabhuti’s charming drama 
of Malatv and MAdhava we have an account of the attempt made 
by Aghoraghanta to offer Malati as a sacrifice to Chimunda Devi 
when she is rescued by M&dhava.® In the collection of legends 
known as the Katha Sarit S&gara frequent mention is made of the 
sacrifice of human victims by the barbarous tribes inhabiting the 
forests and mountains, and we know that up to the present day the 
practice has existed amongst the wild tribes in Khondistan. In the 
Dasa Kura&ra Charitra, also, we are told of Prahdravarma, Raja of 
Mithila, being attacked by the Savaras and losing two of his 
children who were about to be offered by the barbarians to Chandi 
Devi when they were fortunately rescued by a Brahman. The 
K^lika Purana, too, gives minute directions for the offering of a 
human being to Kali, whom, it is said, his blood satisfies for a 
thousand years. Both at Purnagiri and Hat a connection and oneness 
with the great Kali of Calcutta is asserted and cocoanuts are much 
esteemed as a subsidiary oblation. In the latter place the sacri¬ 
ficial weapon used in the human sacrifices is still preserved.^ 

The Holi commences on the eighth or ninth and ends on the 
^ last day of Phalgun Sudi, locally known as 

the chharari day. Some derive the name 
Holi from the demon Holika, who is one with Putana} but the 
Bhaviahyottara Purdna, which has a whole section devoted to this 
festival, gives a different account which may be thus briefly summa¬ 
rised :—In the time of Yuddhishthira there was a Baja named Raghu 
who governed so wisely that his people were always happy, until 

, ‘Wright’s NopAl, IS6, ISO: Sivadeva lived about the tenth century. 

* Wilson, XII., 58. * Those who are desirous of inrestigatiug the subject 

of hauan sacriflces further are referred n* Wilson’s works, I, «64 ; II, >47; III., 

: IV., US I Mbller’s History of ancient Sanskrit Literature, 408 : Muir’s 
^oskrit Terta, I., 336 : II., 184 ; IV., >89 : Wheeler’s History of India, I., 403; 
WiUo&'s IndU, 68, and Colebrooke’s Essays, 3«. 
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one day the Rdkshasi Dundha came and troubled them and their 
children. They prayed the Baja to aid them and he consulted th« 
Muni N&rada, who directed them to go forth in full confidence on 
the last day of the light half of Ph&lgun and laugh, sport and re« 
joice. Then they should set up a bonfire and circumambulate h 
according to rule, then every one should utter without fear what- 
«ver comes into his mind. In various ways and in their own 
speech let them freely indulge their tongues and sing and sing 
again a thousand times whatever songs they will. Appalled by 
those vociferations, by the oblations to fire and by the laughter 
of the children,” the BAkshaisi was to be destroyed. ** Inasmuch 
as the oblation fire (homd) offered by the Brahmans upon 
this day effaces sin and confers peace upon the world (loka), 
therefore shall the day be called holika.** The Eum&onis take 
full advantage of the license thus afforded and under the influ¬ 
ence of bhang proceed from village to village singing obscene 
songs and telling stories. . The red-powder or guldl which is used 
in the sports during the festival is made from the flowers of the 
rhododendron. Although preparations commence on the eighth or 
ninth, the real festival does not begin until the eleventh, known as 
the ch{rbandhan day, or amardki ekddati. On this day, people 
take two small pieces of cloth from each house, <me white and the 
other coloured^ and after offering them before the Sakti of Bbai- 
rava make use of them thusA pole is taken and split at the top 
so as to admit of two sticks being placed transversely at right 
angles to each other and from these the pieces of cotton are sua- 
pended. The yo\e is then planted on a level piece of ground and 
the people circumambulate the pole, singing the Holi songs in ho¬ 
nor of Eanhaiya and his Qopis and bum it on the last day. This 
ceremony is observed by the castes who assume eoonection with 
the plains castes, but the lower class of Ebasiyas, where they 
observe the festival, sinaply set up the triangular standard crowned 
by an iron trident, the special emblem of Pasupati, which they also 
use at marriage eeremonies. The Holi is chisfly observed in the 
lower pattis and is unknown in the upper hills. The Tika holi 
takes place two days after the ehharari or last day of the Holi, when 
thank offerings are made, according to ability, on account of the 
birth of a child,, a marriage or any other good fortune. 
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expenses of these festivals are usually met by a cess on each house 
'which is presented to the officiating Brahman for his services, and 
he, in return, gives to each person the tilak or frontal mark, made 
from a compound of turmeric. The practice of the orthodox and 
educated in no way differs from that current in the plains. This 
is clearly another of those non-Brahmanical ceremonies connected 
with the montane Pdsupati cult which have survived. 

Each aankrdnt or the passage of the sun from one constella- 

Festirals regulated by ^^^n into another is marked by festivals, 
the solar calendar. Most of the Bhairava temples in Qarhwal 

and even such as Narmadeswar, Briddh Keddr and Narayan have 
special assemblies on every aankrdnt throughout the year, whilst 
others hold special services only on particular sankrdnts, such as 
the Bikh, Mckh and Makar. Generally the festivals of the village 
deities as well as all civil duties and engagements are regulated 
by the calendar for the solar year. 

The Min or Chait aankrdnt fell on the 12th March, 1878, and 

on the 13th, girls under nine years of age 

Jffn tankrdnt. . . , , , , . 

and boys who have not yet been invested 

with the sacrificial thread {janeo) visit their relations, to whom they 

offer flowers and smear rice coloured with turmeric {haldu) on the 

threshhold of their doors: hence the name BaUUcwa aankrdnt. In 

return, the children receive food and clothing. The low castes Hur- 

kiya and Dholi, the dancers and musicians of the hills, also, go about 

from village to village during the whole of this month singing and 

dancing and receive in return presents of clothes, food and money. 

The Mekh or Baiadkh ainkrdnt fell on the 12th April, 1878. 

It is also called the Vuhupadi, Vikhpadi, 

AkhtankrdfU. Vijoti, Vikhoti ot Bikh aankrdnt. On this 

day, an iron rod is heated and applied to the navels of children in 
order to drive out the poison iJnkK^ caused by windy colic and hence 
the local name Bikh aankrdnt. It is a great day of rejoicing for 
hoth Saivas and Yaishnavae and fairs are held at the shrines of 


Bikh aankrdnt. 


Uma at Karnpray^, Siteawar in Kota, Tungn&th, Rudrn&th, Qauri, 
Jwilpa, Kdli, Chandika, &c., as well as at Badrindth, VishnuprayAg, 
Dhy&nhadri and the temples of N&r&yan and B&ma. Most of the 
more important temples have special services on the BtkA and 
kfakar tankrdnta, The Utter represents the old computation by 
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which the entrance of the sun into the sign of Capricorn was con¬ 
sidered the commencement of the new year and the former the 
new system by which the entrance of the sun into the sign Metha 
or Aries begins the new year: hence both days are held sacred 
throughout both districts. I have not noticed that any special 
festival is held on the Brisk or Jeth sankrdnt or on the Mithun or 
Asarh sankrdnt except one, on the latter date, at the Eail&s hill above 
Bhfm TAl, though, as already noted, there are numerous temples 
where services are held on every sankrdnt throughout the year. 


Kark tanArdni. 


The Kark sankrdnt fell in 1878, on the 15th July. It is known 

also as the Harelay Hariydlo or Harydo 
sankrdnt from the following custom:—On 
the 24th AsArh the cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse {jyaluxt) or 
mustard (lat) in a basket of earth and on the last day of the month, 
they place amidst the new sprouts small clay images of Mah&deo 
and P&rvati and worship them in remembrance of the marriage of 
those deities. On the following day or the Kark sankrdnt, they 
cut down the green stems and wear them in their head-dress and 
hence the name Harela. This custom is in every way similar to 
the practice of wearing the rose, observed in Great Britain. The 
Kark sankrdnt was the great day of the hagwdli or stone-throwing 
festival for Chamdyol in Patti Qumdes, R&mg&r in Patti BAmg4r, 
at the N&iiyani temple in Siloti and at Bhim T41 in Chhakh4ta. 

It was also held at Debi Dhura on the full 
moon of Shaun at OhampAwat, Patua in Siii 
and SiyAl De Pokhar in Dw&ra on Bhayya ddj or KArttik Sudi 
2nd. The bagtvdli was known as the siti in NepAP and is said to have 
been established there at a very early period by Raja QunakAma 
Deva, who received in a dream a command to that effect from Sri 
SkandaswAmi, the god of war. He appears to have revived the 
custom of the kildtari game which was introduced by BhuktamAna, 
the founder of the QwAla dynasty, as a portion of the games held 
in the SleshmAntak forest, sacred to the Pasupati form of Siva. 
QunakAma drew up strict rules for the conduct of the fray which 
were at first carried out with the greatest rigour and the prisoners 
captured on either side were offered as sacrifices to Devi. Tbe 
game was played from Jeth to Siti-khashti, and though the murder 

> Wrigiii, lof, iss. 
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of tho prisoners soon fell into abej^unce, many grievous accidents 
occurred until at length the custom was abolished by Sir Jung 
Bahadur on account of Mr. Colvin, the Resident, having been struck 
by a stone whilst looking on. In these districts it was the custom 
for several villages to unite and defend the passage across a river 
against a similar force from the other side. As the hill-men are 
good slingers injuries occurred and even fatal accidents, so that the 
custom was prohibited, and now the combatants amuse themselwes 
merely by pelting stones at some boulder or conspicuous tree. 

In Juh4r,the Bhotiyas offer a goat, a pig, a buffalo, a cock and 
a pumpkin^ which they call panch ball to the village god, on the 
hark aankrdni. The day is given up to feasting and drinking 
spirits and towards evening they take a dog and make him drunk 
with spirits and bhang or hemp and having fed him with sweet¬ 
meats, lead him round the village and let him loose. They then 
chase and kill him with sticks and stones and believe that by so 
doing no disease or misfortune will visit the village during the 
year. The festivals on this day at Balcswar in Ch4r41, and at Dher- 
u4th in S4i Bisang, are attended by all the neighbouring villagers. 


Bhado aanlcrdnt. 


The Sinha or Bhado sankrdnt took place on the 15th August, 

1878. It is also locally known as the Ohi 
or Ghy'&shgydn sankrdnt, because on this 
day even the poorest classes eat ghi or clarified butter, and has 
the name Walgiya because curds and vegetables are then offered 
by all persons to those in authority over them. There is a fair on 
this day at the temple of Vaishnavi Devi at Naikuni in Seti. 


The Kanya or Aaqj sankrdnt fell on the 15th September, 1878. 

It is also locally known as the Khataruwa 
Kanya sankrdnt. sankrdnt from the people gathering hay 

and fuel on this day. From a portion of these first fruits after 
the rains a bonfire is made into which the children throw cucum¬ 


bers and flowers and make money by singing and dancing. The 
following story is told in explanation of this custom :—" In former 
days one of the Chand ^rJrs sent a force to invade Gkurhwdl and 


gave strict injunctions to his general to convey speedily the news 
of any victory that should be gained. The general told the Baja 


1 Kamila or pstka, Cacurblta pepo (Bozb,). 
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that when he saw the hills around blazing with bonfires he might 
know that Qarhwdl had been conquered, and for this purpose 
heaps of fuel were collected on all the higher peaks along the line 
of march and placed under charge of guards. The object of the 
expedition was attained on the Kanya sankrdnt and the fuel was 
fired and peak answered peak until in a few hours a bonfire was 
blazing on every hill from Garhwal to Almora. The Raja was so 
pleased at the success of his troops and the rapidity with which 
the news of the victory was communicated that he gave orders to 
continue the custom on each anniversarj?.” Hence this custom 
has been observed ever since in Kumaon, but not in Garhw&l. 


The Makar or Mdgh sankrdnt took place on the 12th January, 


Makar tankrdnt. 


1878. It is also known as the Ohugutiya, 
Ph4l, and Uttardyini or Utiraird sankrdnt. 


The name ‘ Ghuguiiya' is given from the small images of flour 


baked in sesamum oil or ghi and made to resemble birds which 


are strung as necklaces and placed around the necks of children on 
this day. On the morrow or the second day of Magh the children 
call the crow and other birds and feed them with the necklaces 


and eat a portion themselves. The name ' PhdV sankrdnt is 
derived from the custom of placing flowers, especially those of the 


rhododendron, at the threshhold of friends and relations who, in 
retuni,give presents of rice and grain. The name ‘ Uttardyini' is 
derived from its being the beginning of the winter solstice ac¬ 
cording to the Hindu system and as with us commences with the 
entry of the sun into the sign Capricorn. The name ‘ Malcara' is 
the Hindu equivalent for the constellation corresponding to Capri¬ 
corn and is represented by a figure half fish and half goat. The 
whole of Mkgh is specially devoted to the worslwp of Vishnu and 
the sun and according to the Fadma-Furina bathing during this 
month is particularly efficacious. The great commercial fairs at 
B&geswar and Thai Baleswar are held on this day. Amongst the 
Sikhs, the Makar sankrdnt is the occasion of a fair at Bikhikes 
on the Ganges connected with the Hehra establishment. 


The ritual in use in the domestic ceremonies which are obliga- 


Domestie ritual. 


tory on all the four castes afford us some 
firm basis from which we may judge of the 


character of the* existing form of worship amongst those who 
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consider themselves one with orthodox Hindus. The ritual for 
temple use has been compiled by a class for their own purposes and 
usually with the object of setting forth the preferential cult of some 
particular deity or of inculcating the tenets of some particular sect, 
and although the general outline cf the ceremony is the same in 
all, the details vary considerably. The village-deities have no 
formal ritual committed to writing and in general use, so that the 
ceremony is a meagre imitation of that in use in the orthodox 
temples and varies with the celebrant. The authorized domestic 
ritual in use in Kumaon fairly represents the ceremonial observed 
by those who consider themselves one in faith with the orthodox 
Hindus of the plains. It will show no great divergence in ordinary 
ceremonies from the procedure observed in the plains, for which, 
however, I have not been able to procure an authority that could 
be relied upon. The work* consulted is the Dam-karmddi paddhnli, 
or‘Manual of the ten rites, &c.,’ which is held in great cstocm in this 
portion of the Himalaya. It gives the ritual to be observed on 
every occasion from conception until marriage. Each ceremony has 
certain preparatory services common to all and which occupy tlie 
first ten chapters of the Manual, vie.: —(1), Svasti^vdehana; (2), 
Ganesha-pxija; {S), Mdtri-piija; {i), Nandi-srdddlui; {5), Punydha- 
vdehana ; (G), Kalasa-sthdpann; (7), Rakshd-ridhdna; (8), Ghri- 
(achchhdya; (9), Kuaha-kandika; and (10), Kuaha-kandikopayofii 
aangraha. In practice, however, the ceremony is shortened by the 
omission of several of these services and, as a rule, the second, third 
and fourth chapters with the sixth and seventh are alone read. With 
regard to these and all other observances their length and character 
would seem to depend on the means and inclination of the person, 
who causes the ceremony to be performed. The poor man obtains 
a very shortened service for his few coins, whilst the wealthy can 
command the entire ritual and the services of numerous and skilled 
celebrants. The rich and dissolute can afford to keep Brahmans 
in their employment who vicariously perform for them all the 
intricate and tedious ceremonies prescribed by the Hindu ritual 

* The copy need by me contains the preparatory ceremonies (pp. 1>S8); 
those held on the birth of a son (pp. M.CI); those on his assuming the sacrifi¬ 
cial thread (pp. 69-131), and those on marriage (pp. I60-S06), besides other 
servicee for special occasions. This work has since been lithograpited at the 
Naint Tfil press. 
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and at once relieve their masters from a dbagi’eeable duty anti 
ensure for them the fruits of a devout life. It will be seen, how¬ 
ever, that the first six chapters referred to form a necessary part of 
the ritual of every important ceremony and are repeated numbers 
of times at different stages. They are referred to hereafter as the 
* preparatory ceremonies’ aud are closed with a sankalpam or dedica¬ 
tion to the particular object in view at the time, so that the merit 
acquired by performing them may aid in the attainment of the 
object .limed at. 


Before commencing an account of the ceremonies proper to par¬ 
ticular objects and seasons it w'ill be conve- 

DiUj prayers. 

nient to refer here to those known as nitya 
karm or obligatory, to be observed at morn, noon and eve. The 
necessities of every-day life, however, contrive that one recital 
before taking food, either in the morning or in the evening, shall 
be considered sufficient, and we shall now describe the morning 
service, which with a few slight changes serves for aU. The usual 
morning routine is first gone through by drawing up the sacrificial 
thread and placing it on the left ear before retiring, next washing 


the teeth, bathing and applying the frontal marks with powder 
sandal, or red sandars and rice. The tandhya or office of domestic 


worship then commences and is opened by placing some water in 
the IjpUow of the right-band from which a sup is taken {achama- 


AdUmanam. 


nam) whilst mentally repeating the man¬ 
tra :—* Om, to the Reg-veda, baila second 


is then taken with the words ' Om, to the Yajur-veda, hail:’ and 


a third with the words :—‘ Om, to the Sama-veda, hail.’ A fourth 


is then taken whilst repeating the formula:— *0m, to the Athar- 
veda, hail,’ and is rejected immediately on completing the invoca¬ 
tion. The ehoti or tuft of hair left on the top of the head is then 
laid hold of whilst the following mantra is mentally repeated :— 
* Invoking the thousand names of Brahma, the hundred names of 
the top-knot, the thousand names of Vishnu I tie my top-knot.’ 
The month is then cleansed by passing the thumb of the right- 
band over the moustache to each, side from the parting. Then 
J/srm fipllows the sprinkling {indriya tparsa) of 

the mouth, nostrils, eyes, ears, navel, breast, 
throat, head, arms and palms and back of the hands with watro 
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anJ the salutation ‘ On’ prefixed to the name of each member^ and 
mental prayer for its health and strength. 


The worshipper then touches the ground with the third finger 


AbhUhek. 


of his right-hand whilst repeating the man¬ 
tra :“ 0 thou who hast made this earth 


and all it contains and protectest all by thy power make me pure.” 
Water is next taken in the hand whilst he mentally recites the man¬ 
tra :—“ May any evil or trouble which is due to me this day be by thy 
power prevented.” This is followed by the first ahhishek or aspersion 
in which water is taken in the left hand and sprinkled with the right 
hand over each member as before with the purificatory mantra:— 
*' Om hAil, protect my head ; on bkuvah, protect my eyes; om svah, 
protect my throat; om<mahah, protect my breast; omjanaJi, protect 
my navel; om tapah, protect my feet; om satyam,protect my head; om 
lliam, Brahma protect me everywhere.” This is known as thejour- 
vaka-mdrjjano-mantra. The kara-nyds in which the members of the 
band are mentally assigned to the protection of the mantra follows. 


The first motion consists in placing the first finger of each hand 

inside and against the middle joint of the 
thumb and drawing it gently to the top of 
the thumb whilst repeating mentally the mantra*:— Om bhdh 
ungmJudbhyam naniah. The second motion is made by drawing 
tlie thumb from the first joint of the forefinger to the top w’bilst 
repeating mentally the mantra:— Bhuva tarjanibhyam namak. The 
remaining motions are similar and for the second finger the man¬ 
tra:_ Svah matihyamdbhyam namah is repeated; for the third:— 

Tat sabiturvarenyam andmikhdbhyam namahf and for the fourth■ 
Bharyo devatty% dhimahi kanuhihikdbhyam namak Then the palms 
and backs of the hands are touched whilst the mantra :—Dhiyo- 
yonak prachodaydt karatala karoLpnshthdbkyam namah'is repeated. 

» Om t>dk, vdA ; On, prdna, prdna ; Om ehahMku. ekakshu; OmMroOam, troU 
ram; Om mibhi j Om hriduya; Om k,inth ; Om rira ; Om bdkulhdm Yawbalam ; Om 
katuUth karapriMktkt. * Bhnr, /,/.««* -to* .re tjw tiirec my.ticl worita 

knoirii u th 0 tsidhriti wMtra ftiid flf® ^ counccted 

*tlh rf til. deity M lord el with, .k, ud heiem. Tl» aaotru 1^ 

gircB slmplv oioui * U»»i, glory to the tba.nb : to the Hret fiuger and to the 
•(•cond &c. 'file gdj/atrl ratu i. then broi^bt in .nd dirldal uto threo 

portions aaa ttreiooe to the wilutstioa to the rcmiiluuv !>»»*• P* *be 
fUllUU* TalKabitur varanj/am bharjfo >/rr«iyo dhm ohidk, i,n^n 
occurs in Bl.-Voiia, III., 61, JO. From being rnWressed to 
8-vliri ?n“ i. pcM«.Ukd n gotWeM. Hereafter we .bad .cc tb.t oilier verM. 

aUo are called ydyotri. 
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Dhydna. 


The anga-nyds or mental assignment of the members of tbo 

body to the protection of the great mantras 
Anya nyis. ^ follows :—Om hkdh, glory to the 

heart; hhuvah, glory to the head; av<^id (hail) ; avah, to the top- 
knot, vaahat (here meaning hail); tat aahitur varenyam, to the 
navel or the armour of the mantras, hiin ; bhargodevaaya dhimdhi, 
to the eyes, vauahat ; dhiyo yo nah prdchodayat, to the weapon 
of the mantras, phat, pkai, phat accompanied by clapping the 
hands three times; a clearly Tantrik observance. Next comes the 

dhydna or aghamarshan or meditation in 
which with clasped hands and closed eyes 
the celebrant mentally recites and considers the verses commenc¬ 
ing :~-Aum ritancha satyanchdmiddhdt, d-c. 

In Kumaon, the prdndydm is prefaced by a short address 
„ , , , (chhanda) to the personified ‘ Om,’ the 

Franayam. t» i i • tt • • 

Brahmarishis, Vaidik metres and the 
supreme being.^ Water is taken in the hand whilst the address 
is mentally recited, after which the water is thrown away. The 
first motion of the prdndydm is made by placing the fore-finger 
of the right-hand on the right nostril and exhaling with the 
other nostril whilst a mystical mantra’ is mentally repeated. 
This occurs three times whilst exhaling and three times whilst 
inhaling. 

A second ahhisJieJc or purificatory aspersion of the body gene¬ 
rally takes place next with the mantra :— 
Om apohiaktd mayo bhuvah andn urjjiye, 
d'C. Then water is taken in the hand and applied to the nose 
with the mantra :—Drupadddivimunchdn sannanndtho mdd- 
dishu pdtam pavitrenovdjyam dpah avddhania manaaah. 

Next the anjali is performed in which water is taken in the 

hollow of both bands and whilst the 
gdyatri-ma.ntTB. is slowly recited the water 
is poured through the fingers on the ground. The celebrant 
should stand with his face towards the east whilst the verse is 


Ahhiaheh. 


Anjali, 


_ * Omkdrasya brahmariahih gdyatrUhhdndaJt paramdtmd dtvatd prdiu^dmt 
tiniyogah, * Om bhih^ om bhuvah^ om avahf om mabah, om janah^ om tapakf 

on aatyam tat aabiturvarenyam bhargodeoaaya dhtmaki dhiyo yo nah j^aehodayai 
apo jyoU raao 'mritam brahm bh&r bhuvah aearom. A mixtote Ol the vydhriti 
end gdyatri maatras with some additions. 
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chaunted and should repeat it three times. This is followed by 

Upasthana Upasthdna or approaching the deity 

in worship in which the celebrant draws 
the fore-arms parallel to the body with the palms of the hands 
open and the thumbs on a level with the ears whilst the mantra is 
repeated :— Om udvayantamaaaSy <£'c. 


Next the head, navel, heart, top-knot and forehead are 
touched with appropriate mantras.^ The sacrificial thread is then 
wound around the right-hand three times whilst the gdyatri is 
repeated either 8 or 10 or 28 or 108 or 1,000 times aocording to 
the inclination of the worshipper. Water is again taken in the 
hand and if the gdyatri have been repeated a fixed number of 
times, the morning’s devotion ends with the formula :— Brahma 
svarupine hhagwdn p^itostu ; if at inid-day, with VishnUy dkc., 
and if at evening with Rudra, dtc, whatever the number may 
be. Where no account of the number of times is kept the con¬ 
clusion* is :—“ 0 Lord, the treasure of mercy, through whose 
compassionate goodness whatever is worthy in my devotions is 
accounted for righteousness, may the four objects of existence 
(religious merit, wealth, pleasure and final emancipation) be 
attained by me this day.” Whilst these prayers are being repeated 
the water is allowed to trickle slowly on to the ground. The 
sandhya closes with the dandauat or salutation* and the dchama- 
nam or rinsing of the mouth as in the beginning. 


The Svaati-vdekana is seldom read in Eumaon. It opens 

with the direction that the celebrant 
Svastt’vdchana. should at an auspicious moment bathe, 

put on clean clothes, affix the frontal mark and seated with his 
face towards the east in a properly prepared place, recite the 
invocation of blessings.* The Ganesha-pitja follows and is univer¬ 
sally observed on all occasions as the prctdhdn^anga or leading 
section of every rite. The rubric directs that the celebrant 
should rise early on the morning of the ceremony and having 

* AgnO- muiAe, brahma hridage, vUhnu nhhdydny rudro laidte, * 

itvara davdmidhe bhavat kripaydatna japopdsanddi Aarmand dharmwtM kama 
mokshdHom aadhyah sUtdhir bhavennah, •The hands are clasped In lr<mt 

of the breast whilst this mantra Is repeated Om ttamah $anbkavayac^ 
mayobhavdyaeka nonuth taakardyaeha mayaikardyaeha namah nvdyaeha steaMra- 
yaeha, dtVMata bidogdiu mitragdta mitah mamnarya mimandewi yajHa seas $odhd 
bdtadhd. < The rocAana consists of nameroos verses in prsue of the gods. 
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GaDcsha>/>iija. 


bathed and put ou clean clothes should after performing the 

nitya-himi^ light a lamp and commence 
the worship of Ganesha, which should 
precede every other rite. First adore Vishnu with the following 
verse :—“ Thou who art clothed in white, moon-coloured, four- 
armed, of plciising face, the remover of obstructions, the bestower 
of good fortune and victory, what can oppose thee Janardan, of 
the colour of the lotus, who dwellest in the hearts of thy 
votaries.” Next follows' the adoration of Ganesha with the 


verse :—" 0 Balcrtand, great bodied, bright like a kror of suns, 
o thou that preveuteth harm, be thou present always in every 
work.” Then the ceremony known as Arglta athdpana or conse- 
. crating the arglia* takes place. Take 

Arfha-sthapama. j j j 

some powdered sandal wood and draw on 
the ground the figure of a triangle and around it a square and 
again a circle, then place on them sandal, rice and flowers. 
Next place the argJia filled with water in the middle and say :— 
“ In this water may the waters of the Ganga, Jamuna, Godaveri, 
Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaveri be present.” Next put 
sandal, rice and flowers in the water of the argha. Then set 
up a brazen vessel on which the image of the sun has been 
drawn (with sandal or red sandars) in the form of interlaced 
triangles, the apices of which will represent his rays and a circle 
around .*thcm his form, and before presenting to it the water of 
the argha with flowers recite mentally the d/iydna-mantra’ and 
in offering the water of the argha, the mantra* in'which the 
sun is invoked as the thousand-rayed, full of brightness, lord of 
the world, &c., and is asked to accept the domestic argha of his 
worshipper. Next spi inkle mustard-seed, sesamum and rice in 
order that no evil spirit may approach and inteiTupt the 
ceremony and use the mantra* for keeping off* demons and 
gohlins. Then crack the thumb and second Anger together three 
times behind the back in order that the goblins behind may be 
driven away. The earth should next be saluted and afterwards 

' The $aMdhtf9, elrendy nnticed. * A ■mall rap nwnllr made of brass. 

* Annorunapankaje ni^knnah hamate ahhtti varaukaralrHrtdhduah evarKehahita- 
mandotas irittetro ravtrd katpatatihal bataanah, * Ehi eurppa eahasrania 

tejaraie jvpnipott anukiiKpayamaa hhaktpa frihdnarghaH divakarah. * Apak- 

rdmamtu biiildni piiachdh tarvaladtia tateteham aviroehtaa brokmakarmasamdra- 
bket patkinda karino hh&ti bh^mauvt ehaMtarikehagah divilokesIhUdpe eha I«mii 
tyanta iicajaagd Hittjochehhaldii ck". bhktiaiht vurtma dadpdt teaadmaiak. 
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Vislmu with the verse:—*0 thqu whose throue is the lotus, <kc.’ 
Fill the argha once more and sprinkle all the materials for 
worship and go through the •prdndydm. Next take sesamum, 
lcu6ha-gTaiSfi, barley and water, and make the great dedication^ 
with the mantra :—Om Vishnu, Vishnu, Vishnu, adoration to 
the supreme, the first eternal male,’ &c., with the usual definition 
of place, time and person, viz., in the island Jamhu, the division 
Bharata', the country of the Aryas, in this holy place, the Himavat 
and hills, in the latter half of the life of Brahma, in the holy 
Vdrdha'kalpa, at the end of the Krita, Treta and Dwapar 
Yugas, d’C., giving the year, season, month, fortnight, day and 
hour of the ceremony with the name of the person in whose 
behalf the ceremony is performed, bis father and grandfather’s 
name, caste and family, and the ceremony itself, with the i)rayer 
that the benefits to be derived from its performance may be 
bestowed on hiou 


The worship 

Kamcof Gancsha. 


of Ganesba now proceeds, each step in the 
ceremony being accompanied by an appro¬ 
priate mantra. First the pithz or triangle 


is addressed with the mantra containing the names of Ganesha 


as son of Siva :—" Om sprung from the fierce, from the blaz¬ 
ing, Nandi, from the giver of pleasure, from K/imanipa, from 
Satya, from the terrible, from the bright, glory to tliee who 
removeth all obstacles, who sitteth on the lotus. I meditate on 


thee, the one-+oothed, elephaqt-headed, large-eared, four-armed, 

holder of the noose and goad, perfect 
Avahaiia. Vinayak.” This is followed by the invita¬ 

tion (di'd^a 7 ta) to Ganesha to be present and take the place 
prepared for him with the mantra :—3indyaka naniasteslu 
umdmalcLsa/iriudbhcivah imdfi.maydukntdHp^ijdn grihdifa sura- 
aatiama .—‘ Glory to thee Binayak, born of Uma, accept my 

worship, best of gods.’ Next comes the 
dtana or throne to which the deity is invited 
with the mantra :— Kdndrainaaamdyulclan viuktdhdra vibhii- 
ahitah svati^aiinhdsanafi clidru prltyarthan pratigrihyaidn .— 


A»ana. 


* Om vUhmu^ viihnwk vi$h»ul namah paramatmaut iripvrnij^puru^hoUxmava Om 
taUu dnO‘0pf‘Hkivpah jambiiiript bkdratttkhaittlt armtdvartle punpa kskMre himav.U 
p*rvaUiik«ultifbrakmanodHinpt-par9rddk€iriivttaedrdhiik»lp€}fnMtTt’diiudp»HttHf 

laptamt vciroitoUimanrotitnrt tttiildvittiaiiitti prafkonMhiirenc tkaih* 

lojrvdaAafiiNff J/iyr, 
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Pddjfa. 


Argha. 


S ndna. 


‘ Accept this golden throne, set with various gems nud adotnrd 

with strings of pearls all for love of thee. 
Next water {'pddya) is offered with tTIc 
mantra :— Oauripi’iya namastestu iankarapriya sarvudd hhak- 
tydpddyafk mayddattan grihdna prai^atapHya. —‘ Glory to thee 
beloved of Gauri, ever beloved of Sankara, accept tlie water pre¬ 
sented by me thy poor worshipper.’ Next the argha with the 

mantra :— VratamuddUya deveia gandha- 
pashpdkfih itairyutah grihdna- arghat?- 
mayd>iattan sarvasiddhipradobhava. —‘ 0 lord of gods, accept, 
this argha furnished with 8,andal, flowers and rice, grant my 
request, o chief of saints.’ Then the ablution {sndna) with the 

mantra :— Sndnan pahchdmritair deva 
grihdna gaifandyaka andthandthd sarv- 
vajna gWvdr^a paripujita, om ga^dndntivd ganapati gvan 
havdmahe priyd^dntwd priyapedi gvan havdmahe nidhindnt- 
Mod nidhipati gvan havdmahe vasomama dhamajdni garh- 
bhadhamd twamajdai garbbhadham. —‘ O god, leader of the 
heavenly troops, protector of the defenceless, omniscient, thou 
that delightest in invocations, accept this ablution made with 
the five kinds of ambrosia.^ Om thou who art leader of the 
attendants of Siva, thou who art lord of the beloved, lord of the 
treasures of Kuvera, dwell thou with me, &c.’ 

Next sprinkle a little water with a spoon {dchimani) on the 

image of Ganesha and proceed to clothe it 
(baatra) with the mantra:— Rakta baatra- 
yugan deva devdn'gaaadriiaprabham bhaktyddattafx grVidnetah 
lamhodara harapriya:—* 0 God Lambodar, beloved of Siva, accept 
these lawful scarlet garments, the gift of thy worshipper.’ Then the 

janeo or sacrificial thread is placed on the 
image with the mantra —Rdjaian brahma- 
adtraneha kdAcihanaaya uttariyakam grihdna chdru earwajna 
bhaktdndh siddhiddyaka. —* Ogiver of happiness to thy worshippers, 
omniscient, beloved, accept this royal garment of gold brocade 
and thread. Next sandal {gandha) with the mantra :-^Oandhan 

Tearpdr mnyuktan divyan chandanamutta- 
mam vUepanan auraireahtha prityarthan 
‘ Milk, curds, butter, honey and eugar. 


Sattra. 


Janto. 


Oundka. 
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—‘ O best of gods, let this agreeable sandal mixed 
with camphor be accepted as an unguent for thy person, for the love 
I bear thee.’ Next rice {akshatd) with the mantra ;—Akshatdn dfta- 

valdn deva auragandharvvapdjita sarwadevct 
Ah^atd. namaskdryya grihdifamadanugrahdt ,—‘ Thou 

who art worshipped by the gods, Qandharvas and all the deities, 
accept my offering of white rice.’ Next flowers {pushpdi^i) M'ith the 

mantra ;—SugariAhinisu pushpdni mdla- 
Pus^di^i, tyddini vaiprabho maydnitdii pdjdrthaft 

puahpd^i prutigrihyatdm.—* 0 Lord accept the sweet-smelling gar¬ 
lands and flowers brought by me for thy worship.' Then incense 
(dhdpa) with the mantra :—Daidnrgah gugulan dhdpan aiigandhin 

sumanoharam umdsxitanamaatnhhyafi dkd- 
pan me pratigrihyatdm .—‘ O son of XJmaj 
accept the incense consisting of ten ingredients, 'bdellium, frankin¬ 
cense, fragrant grasses and very pleasing perfumes collected for 
thy honour.’ Then a lamp {dipo) with the mantra 

mamgalan d'lpan ghTitavuTtttsciincnvitaiTl 
dCpan jndmpradan devarudrapriyanamot- 
lute .—‘Accept this lamp, supplied with clarified butter, the bea- 
tower of knowledge, established in thy honour, 0 beloved of the 
gods.’ 

Then sweetmeats {naivedyct) with the mantra I'—Sagxirdn 8<tgh“ 

ritdnieha eva modakdn ghritapdchiidn naive- 
Naivedga. Baphalon damn grihyatdn vighnand- 

iana.—' 0 thou who removest diflBculties accept these sweetmeats 
cooked in clarified butter,’ One of the sweetmeats should then be 
taken up and placed before the image of Ganesha, who should 
also receive some article of value. Then repeat the mtifo-mantra, 
which consists of a mental recitation (yap) of the formula m 
Qaneihdya namaA—‘ Gw, glory to Ganesha.’ Next 

is presented with the munim‘.--PUgipkalar 
earndyuktan ndgavallMdnvitam karpdrddi- 

eamdyuhtan tdmhdlan praiigf ihyatdm.—* May this pdn with betel and 
the Ipaves of the betel and spices be accepted.’ When presenting 
the sweetmeats which are usually ten in number (hence ^ ® 
dalamocfaAa) the following formula is used : * I (»o an ^ 

(fK> and 80 ) purpose bestow on this Brahman for the sake of Qaaesna 

111 
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TritiJiana. 


J)4b. 


these sweetmeats, rice,- flowers and goods with tliis mantra:— Vigh^ 
nesa viprarripe^a gfihdtfa daiamodakdn dakshif^aghritatdmhdlugura- 
yuktdn mameshtada .—‘ O Vighnesa (obstacle-lord), in Brahman form, 
accept these ten sweetmeats wiih the gifts, clarified batter and pdn 
presented by me.’ In reply the celebrant accepts the gift on the 
part of Qanesh'a and says :—Ddtd vighneiraro devo grihita tarwaoi-* 
ghnardttasmdt idam magddattam pari pdrifan tadaatume .—N ext fol¬ 
lows the prayer (prdrthana) :—Bindyaka 
namastubhyam satatam modakapriya avigh-' 
nafi hirume deoasarvakdryyeshusarvvadd .—‘ Glory to thee Vinbyak, 
fond of sweetmeats, always protect me from difficulties every¬ 
where/ 

This is followed by an offering of a stalk of ddb grass with the 

mantra:— Oni ga'ifddhiya namaateatu om tmd- 
puira natrtnateatu cm agfiandiana namaateatu 
cm bindyakafiamasteatu om iiapidra namaateatu om aarvaaiddhipradd^ 
ydka namaateatu om ekadanta namaateatu om ibhahaktra namoatu 
om mdahakavdhana namaateatu om kuindragurotubhyam namaateatu 
cm efiatttrtkiia namoatute om kdi^ddtkdnddt prarokanti paruahah paru- 
aJtaa pari evdnoddrve pratanu aahasreifa iatenacha.’~-~* -Om, glory to 
the lord of the heavenly hosts, the son of Uma, the remover of 
obstacles, Yinf^ak, the son of Isa, the bestower of happiness, the 
one^toothed, with an elephant’s head, having a rat as his vehicle, to 
Skanda and Vrihaspat, to the lord of the fourth day, to these stalks 
of dUh budding at every knot with hundreds and thousands of 
shoots.’ 

Next follows the nirdjana or waving of a lamp before the image, 

which is accompanied by the following man¬ 
tra t^c bahia teja ekC kritydmita- 

prabham drddirrJtam idam deoa grihd^amadanugrafidtf Om agnirjyo^ 
Hryyotir agnth avdhd adryyo jyoHr jyotih sdryyahavdkdagnirvarckefio 
jyotir varchchah avdhd adryyo varchcho Jyotir varchchah ardhd ardryyo 
jyotirjy(aih atdhd.-^* O god accept this ceremony of waving the light 
^rdtrika) before thee who art light, hail to Agni who is light, to 
the Sun who is light.’ Then follows the offering of £k)wer8 in the 
faakpiH’jtK hollow of both hands ^guahpdn'jalt^ with the 

mantra:— Sumukhaicha ekadantaieha kapHo 
gajakanfakah lambcdaraicha bika^ vighmndio bindyakah dh'Amra 


KirijtM* 
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hhdlacJiandTOffojdr\ctnah. This verse gives twelve 
names' of Qanesha and it is promised that whoever reads them 
or even hears them read when commencing to study or in making 
the preparations for a wedding, in coming in or going out, in war 
or in trouble will never meet with any obstacle that he cannot 
overcome. As the axe is to the jungle-creeper so this verse contain¬ 
ing the names of Ganesha is to all obstacles and difficulties. Next 
comes the gift of money as an honorarium to the celebrant with the 


i)aMina-aankatpam. 


formula as in the first Jsankalpam and the 
usual definition of place, time, name, caste, 


&c., of the person who causes the ceremony to be performed and 


that it is for the sake of Ganesha. The celebrant in return on the 


part of Ganesha, asperses his client and places flowers, rice, &c,, on 
his head, concluding with the mantra:—Owi gai^ndntwdgannpati 
gvan havdmahe priydndMwdpriyapati gvan Aavdmo/ie, &c., as be¬ 
fore. 


The ritual for the Mdtri-pdja comes into use after the 


Matri^pAja. 


service for Ganesha and usually forms a 
part of the preface to any other ceremony. 


The celebrant takes a plank and cleans it with rice-flour and 


* The usual names are Sumnkh (beautiful faced), Ekdant (one-toothed), Bia- 
pH (red and yellow complexion), Gnjakarnaka (elephant-cared) I.aaibodar (corpu¬ 
lent), Balkrit (misshapen), Vighnanasa (deliverer from difflcuHies), Bin&yak& 
(leader), Dhiimra-ketn (smoke-bannered), Biialochandra (better moon), Gajanand 
(elephant visaged), Ganadisa (lord of the celestial hosts). Tho following is a 
cough translation of the address:— 

i. Whosoever shall worship thee under these twelve names and even whoso¬ 
ever shall attend and hear them cead shall certainly prosper in this 
world. 

9. Whosoever shall repeat these twelve names on the day of marriage or 
on the birth of a child, or on proceeding on a journey or on going to 
battle or in sickness or on entering a new bouse or business shall bo 
freed from the effects of evil. 

5. O Bakrtund, o Idah&kaya, resplendent like a thousand suns, prosper my 

work always, everywhere. 

4. O thou of the great body and short in stature, whoso bead is like that of 
an elephant. Thy breath like nectar attracts the iniccts hovering in 
the ether to thy lips. Ihon art able with one blow of thy tusk to 
destroy the enemies of thy suppliants. Thon that art the ad^ted 
son of Devi bast vermilioii on thy brow and art ever liberal Thou 
art such o Ganesha that I bow to thee, the beautiful oue<ol a yellow 
complexion and three-eyed. 

6. Presenting this lamp I wave it before thee. Thou o lAmbodar who art 

the ruler of the oniverse, the adopted aon of Pirvati, aid mo. 

6, All men worship thee and adore thy feet; thou that livest on sweets, 

and art borne on a rat and whose abode is magnificent, aid me. 

7. Thon that bestowest wealth and accomplisheth the desires of thy wor¬ 

shippers, aid mo. a 

i. Thon wieldrst tlio trident and hast ever been merciful to me. Moat 
aosur^ly ail who worship thco shdll obtain eccry happineta. 
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then draws sixteen figures representing the Mdtria and to the 
right of them a figure of Gunesha. Then in the upper right* 
hand corner the sun is represented as in the Qanesha- 2 >^ja and 
in the upper left-hand corner the moon by a number of lines 
intersecting a central point and having their extremities con¬ 
nected by a series of semi-circles. The celebrant then makes a 
brush from five or six stocks of (2it>&-gra8S and dipping it in cow- 
dung touches each of the figures which represent the MdtrU. 
Then the arghastfidpanam, prdndydm and aani^lpam as in the 
preceding ceremony are gone through with the formula as to place, 
time, caste of celebrant, and object, &c., of the ceremony which is 
addressed to Qanesha and Gauri and the other Mdtria. Then 
the latter are praised in certain verses^ known as the pratiahthd,^ 

then again in the dkydnam or meditation 
Prutuhtkd. a • v V I * 

and again by name whilst presenting a 

flower to each :—" Om ga^apatayenamoh," followed by Qauri, 

Padma, Sachi, Medh4, Devasen^, Svadhi, Svdh4, M&tri, Lokm&tri, 

Dhriti, Pusbti, Tushti, and the household female deities. 

formulse connected with the invitation, Ac., in the preceding 

ceremony is then gone ihrougl^ viz. :—^vdhanaj dtana, pddya^^ 

crghOf and,na, dchamanoj haatrof gandha^ akshata, puahpdifi^ 

dh&pQf dipOf naivedya and gifts. Next 

comes the baaoddhara, which is performed 

by taking a‘mixture of clarified butter and a little sugar and 

having wanned it in the argha, letting it stream down the 

board some three, five or seven times. The celebrant then le- 

ceives a piece of money from the person for whose benefit the 

ceremony is performed and dipping it in the clarified butter 

impresses a mark on the forehead and throat of the person from 

whom he receives it and keeps the coin. Then comes the nird- 

Jana or waving of a lamp before the figures as in the preceding 

ceremony. Neat follows the offej^ing of flowers in the upturned 

palms of the hands {paahpdnjali), winding up with a hymn in 

honor of the sixteen Mdtria and gifts to the celebrant, who in 

return places flowers from the ofierings on the head of the 

giver. 

1 Rloe Is here Uken end sprinkled orer each figure whilst the pra^tkthd 
isjipoken and during the dhjdtam the hsnds are clasped rerereotly In febut of 
the breast and the head Ivwered end eyea closed. 
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The JVdndri or JSandi irdddh is also called the Ahhyudika 

ffindri $riddh. ifdddh, and though not universally ob¬ 

served here is sometimes introduced into 
tbe preparatory esremonies. It opens with an invocation of 
Oanesha. The celebrant then draws a figure of a conch and 
discus on the ground and makes an d^ana or throne of three 
stalks of d&b-grma, on which he places a pdtra or small brass- 
vessel like a loti and on it the ^avitra} Water, barley and 
sesitmum are then applied, with appropriate mantras, and in 
silence, sandal, rioe and flowers. The materials for the ceremony 
are then sprinkled with holy water whilst repeating a prayer. 
Next comes the prdndydrrif a prayer for the presence of the 
deities in the house, a story of the adventures of seven hunters 
on the Kilanjar hill and the aankalpam or dedication. Then the 
enumeration of the ancestors for three generations on both the 
paternal and maternal side* and their adoration. This is accom¬ 
panied by tbe invitation, &c., as in the preceding ceremonies for 
each of the twelve ancestors named and by special mantras which 
are too tedious for enumeration here. 

The kalaaa^athdpana or consecration of the water-pot is 

usually observed and commences with the 

Kulu$<^$thdpuna9 

washing of the kalaaa or vessel with 
sandal, curds and rice and covering it with a cloth* Beneath it 
is placed a mixture of seven sorts of grain and then the person 
who causes the ceremony to be undertaken places his-right hand 
on the ground whilst the celebrant repeats the mantra :—‘ Om 
mahidyavh prithivichana imanyjjnah wimihahatdm piprdtdn- 
nobhariiTiabhih* Then barley is thrown into the vessel and a hymn 
is chaunted whilst water is poured over the vessel. Then tbe 

* The pavitra is made from a single stalk of huha grass tied In a knot of 
the form of a Qgure of eight. Each stalk has three Icares which some suppose 
are emblematic uf the deitj. * la the male line an addition is made to 

the name to show the degree : thus the father has tbg addition 6aati svartfpa, 
the grandfather that of rudra aoardpa, and the great-grandfather that of uditya 
nardpa. Another addition is made to show the caste : thus a Brahman is called 
aarmmah, a Esliatriya is called barmmah, and a Vaisya or Sudra is called guptah. 
Amongst Brahmans the real names of females are not giren : the first wife of a 
Brahman is called tundari and the second and others mundari. In other castes 
the real names are glreii as in the case of males. Thus Bsmapati Brahman's 
father known in life tw Krishnadatta would, at a ceremony undertaken by 
Ramapati, be call d KriahmadaUa tarmmah basu svaripa, and Ramapali's mother^ 
if the first wife of his father, would |;e called Kruhnadatta tundari bti/m 
naripa. 
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kusha-brahma^ is placed on it and sandaJ, dM, turmeric, milk 
curds, clarified butter, the ^ve leaves (pipal, hhair, apdmdrg, 
udumbar and palda)^ the earth from seven places (where cows 
elephants, white>-ants, dx;., live), the five gems,* coin and articles 
of dress with appropriate mantras. Then Yaruna is invoked aod 
the water, d^:., in the kalaaa is stirred whilst these verses are recited 
in honour of the vessel :—* Vishnu dwells in thj mouth, Rudra iq 
thj neck and in thy bottom Brahma: in thy midst dwell the 
company of the Mdtris : within thee are the seven ooeans, seveo 
islands, the four Vedas and the Veddogas. Thou wert produced 
at the churning of the oceata and received by Vishnu, thy waters 
contain all places Of pilgrim^e, all the gods dwell in thee, all 
created things stand through thee and come to thee. Thou 
art Siva, Vishnu and Prajdpati, the sun, Vasu, Rudra ; all the 
deities and all the Maruts ezbt through thee. Thou makest 
works fructuous and through thy favour 1 perform this ceremony. 
Accept my oblations, be favourable to my undertaking and 
remain now and ever with me.' Then the vessel is worshipped 
with praise and prayer to the same intent. Neit the avghasthi’ 
pana, prdndydm and dedication as in the previous ceremonies 
take place and again the kaloBa is declared to be the abode of 
all<*tbe gods to whom the invitation, &c., as in the previous 
ceremony are given, viz. :—to Brahma, Varuna, Aditya, Soma, 
Bhauma, Buddha, Vrihaspati, Sukra, Sanaisohar, R6hu, Eetu, 
Adhidevatas, Pratyadbidevat&s, Indra, the ten Dikp&las and the 
five Lokpalas. Then follows the waving of a lamp, offering of 
flowers and gifts with a dedication as before. 

The ceremony of rakshdvidhdna commonly known as rakahd^ 

handi is seldom carried out in its entirety 
Bakihdtndkina. except by the wealthy. It consists in 

nding as an amulet a bracelet of thread on the right wrist and 
the rite commences with making a mixture of barley, kuzha~gnx»t 
ddb-graas, mustard, sandal or red sandars, rice, cow-dung and 
curds, which is offered on a brazen platter to the bracelet forming 

1 This ooiuisti of fifty tttlkt of the gnus tied together end separated at 
one end into fonr parts by nieoes of the grass plaeed at right angles to escn 
other and to the handle Itself. The projecting edges of these pieces preren* 
the handle falling oomplpCely into the pot or vessel. * Gold, dlamoDdi 

sapphire, rabyandyearl, bat It mayMMlyhe snpposed that these are seldon 
given. 
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its pratishthd. Then the person ahont to put on the bracelet 
invokes the presence of various deities to protect him from evil 
and says: “ To the east let Qobind protect me; to the south¬ 
east, Garurdhvajj to the south, Vdr&ha; to the south-west 
Nar Sinha; to the west Keshava; to the north-west &adhu8iidana j 
to the north Sndhara, and to the north-east Qadddhar, above 
let Gobardhan protect me; below. Dharanidhar and in the ten 
quarters of the world Basdeo who is known as Jan&rdan. Let 
the conch protect me in front and the lotus behind; on the left# 
the club and on the right, the discus. Let Upendra protect 
my Brahman and Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation protect my 
Achdrya; let Achyuta protect the Rigveda ; Adhokshaja, the 
Yajurveda ; Krishna, the Samaveda, M6dho, the Atharvaveda 
and Aniruddh the other Brahmans. May Pundarika protect the 
performer of the sacrifice and his wife and let Hari protect all 
defenceless places.” The rubric goes on to say that the defence 
of the unprotected can always be effected by using mantras from 
the Vedas and the seeds of white mustard. In Kumaon a few 
coins are with turmeric, betel and white mustard seed tied 
up in a small bag (potali) of white cloth and attached to the 
raJcaha or bracelet until the work in hand, whether marriage or 
other ceremony, be accomplished. When this takes place the bag 
is opened and the contents are given to the officiating priest. 
The mantra commonly used in tying on the raksha is as fol¬ 
lows :—" Yena haddho hdldrdjaddnavendro mahdbalah tenet 
hvdm abhibadhndmi rakehemdchahimdchalar 

The ceremony known as jdtkarm takes place on the birth 

of a son and is the next more impor- 

JdikOTfH ^ 

tant of those observed in Kumaon. It is 
divided into several sections which are considerably abbrevia¬ 
ted in practice. The rite should be performed either on the 
day of the boy’s birth or on the sixth day afterwards. If the 
father be at home, he should rise early and bathe in his clothes 
and make the dedication as already described for the boy’s long 
life, health and wisdom. Ho should then worship Ganesha and 
make this his object that the boy should always be good, strong 
and wise, and that if the mother has become impure by violating 
*^ny of the laws as to conduct or what should not be eaten, that 
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her sin should be forgiven her and its consequences should n< 
be visited on her boy. With the same object ho performs th • 
Mdtri'pidja and the Ndndri-irdddh already described. Some¬ 
times the Punydhavdchana follows, which is merely the citation^ 
feeding and rewarding some Brahmans to be witnesses that the 
rite has been actually performed. The Kalaea-athdpana already 
described follows and after it the naugrahan or nine planets are 
invoked to be present and assist. A vessel of some bright material 
is brought, and in it is placed a mixture of clarified butter and 
honey, with which the tongue of the child is anointed either with 
a golden skewer or the third finger of the right hand, whilst a 
prayer is read asking for all material blessings for the boy. 
The father then presents a coin to the celebrant, who dips it in a 
mixture of clarified butter and charcoal and applies it to the 
forehead and throat of both father and son and then with a 
prayer places flowers on their heads. The father then takes the 
boy in his lap and touches his breast, head, shoulders and back, whilst 
appropriate mantras praying for strength for those parts of the 
body are read by the celebrant. A present is again given to the 
celebrant and after it the umbilical cord is cut, leavin? four 
finger-breadths untouched. The abhishek or purification- is then 
performed by asperging the assemblage with a brush formed from 
di»6-grass and dipped in the water of the argha. The frontal 
mark is then given with red sandars and a flower is presented 
with a verse committing the donee to the protection of the great 
god. 


The Skaahthi-mdhotaava or great rejoicing in honour of 


Shaththi-mQkoUava. 


ShashthI is held on the sixth day after 
the child’s birth. If the father cannot 


afford to engage the services of a priest he can perform the 
ceremony himself, but usually he sends for his purohit and com¬ 
mits its duties to him. The father rises early and bathes, per¬ 
forming the nitya-karm as usual. He fasts all day and towards 
evenmg makes a ball of clay and smears it with cow-dung. He 
then takes a plank of wood and having cleaned it with rice-flour 
draws on it images of Skanda, Pradyuman and ShashthI. He 
then surrounds each ffgure with a hedge of cow-dung about a 
finger-breadth high and sticks upright in this hedge_ grains of 
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barley. The image of Shaehthi is then smeared with cow-duog 
in which cowries or coins are placed, which is followed by the 
DwdTd-iiYidtYi-fifU^Q,, The father of the boy collects the materials 
for worship near the door of the house and there drawing the 
figures with rice consecrates an argha and dedicates the rite to 
the day’s ceremony. The goddesses are then installed';—* Om 
bhurbhuvaftsvah DwdTOr-mdtTis be established here and grant our 
reasonable desires.* Then a short meditation takes place followed, 
by an ‘ Om, hail’ to Kumari, Dhanadd, Nanda, Vipuld, Mangald, 
Achald and Padmd, and the usual invitation, &c., as far as the 
dedication. Next comes the Qanesha*pt(;a with rinsing of the 
mouth and a dedication, then the Mdtri-puja with similar detail, 
the Punydlut-vdcluina and Kalaia^slhdpana with an invitation to 
the nine planets to be present. The worship of Skanda and 
Pradyuman then proceeds with the usual installation address 
(pratisfUhd), meditation, invitation, &c., and prayer {prdrthana) 
during the offering of flowers. This is followed by the ShalhriU 
tika-p&ja or worship of the six nymphs, the foster-mothers of 
Skanda, with an enumeration of his names and an invocation to 
Siva, Sambhdta, Sannata, Prita, Anusflya and Kshama. Next 
comes the worship of Shashthl with the usual consecration of the 
aYghay prdndydm, dedication and installation. 

The pratishthd in honour of ShashthJ is os follows:— Om bhCt/t 
bkuvah 8vah [Yydhriti-mantra), o Shashthi-devi, come here to this 
magical place which is smeared with oow-dung, remain here, con¬ 
sent to be honoured here. Then follows the unintelligible mystical 

formula tTH 

followed by " May Shashthi-Devi in spirit and essence be here and 
may the regents of all the spnses be present.” The mental assign¬ 
ment of the different parts of the body to its own peculiar tutelary 
deity {nydaa) follows and should be made with the following for¬ 
mula ;— Om khd, glory to the heart; Om kkC, to the head svdhdf 
(here meaning ‘ Hail*); Om khd, to the top-knot, tmhal (here mean¬ 
ing ‘ Hail’) ; Om khaiy to the mystical armour of the mantra, hum ; 
Om khaUy to the eyes, vausfiat (like vashaU) ; Om kha, to the mystical 
weapon of the mantra, phaU This differs little from the Anganydf 
formula. Then follows the meditation on Shashthl as Mahh-devi, 

112 
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of the large breasts, fbur-armed, the consort of Siva, swollen ont 
like a peacock, clad in yellow clothes, beautiful, bearing a lance 
in her hand, Mahesvari, &o. The above fairly represents the cha¬ 
racter of the mantras used in the ceremonies and that these are of 
Tdntrika origin and common alike to Buddhism and the Hinduism 
of the present day may be distinctly shown. Cunningham in his 
Laddk (p. 384) gives several mantras collected by him i'roin Tibcto- 
Buddhist sources which in form and character are the same as 
those in use in the Kumaon Himalaya. Compare his mantra of 
Shakya Thubba (Buddha) :—Namah Sdmanta huddhdndm sarva- 
iles/ia nitihuddhana sarvva dharma vakiprapta gagana sama aama 
avdhd —‘glory to the chief of Buddhas, reliever of all sufFeriug, 
master of all virtue, equal, equal to the heavens, bail.*^ Again wo 
have:— Namah sdmanta vojrdndm chanda maha roshana hAn —" glory 
to the chief of Vajras, fierce and greatly hungry, hail” ; and -Oni 
vajra — krodha, hdyagnva h%du hulu hAn phat—Chno wrathful Vajra, 
flame-necked, hulu hxdu hAn phat. This last ‘ is addressed to the 
supreme Buddha (Bhageswara), to the celestial Bodhisattwas, Pad- 
map4oi and Vajrapdni (the lotus and sceptre bearers) and to the 
Tdntrika divinity Iswara.’ The same ideas permeate the mystical 
formul® used by Musalmdns of the lower classes, descendants of 
Hindu converts, only the names of Jibrdil, Azrdil, Ac., are used 
instead of the names of the Indian and Tibetan spell compelling 
deities. After the worship of Shashthi has been finished a garland 
of sweetmeats is thrown around the neck of a male kid. The ears 
of the kid are pulled until it bleats loudly some five or six times in 
order to frighten and drive away the evil spirits who are supposed 
to seek to disturb the ceremony. Shashthi is again addressed to 
protect the boy from evils by flood or field, by hill or dale, from 
wild animals by night or day ; whilst the father takes the child in 
bis lap and again touching the seve)'al parts of the body listens to 
the appropriate prayers for strength, wealth and long life. The 
ceremony ends with a story illustrating its origin. 


The ndmkarana or nanaing the child takes place on the tenth 

to the twelfth day after birth. In Kumaon, 
it is held almost universally on the eleventh 


Kimkarana. 


day. The ritual opons with a series of somewhat abstruse general 
rules for selecting uamesj the actual practice with regard to which 
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is ooticed elsewhere. The Oanesha-j^djo is as usual first performed, 
stating the particular object for which it is undertaken. Then 
follows the Ndndri-irdJdh and an oblation to the fire made with 
clarified butter. Then a mixture called the pancha-gavya is formed 
of the following ingredientsthe urine of a slate-coloured cow, 
the dung of a black cow, the milk of a copper-coloured cow, the 
curds of a white cow and the clarified butter of a pie-bald cow. 
This mixture is made up into small balls and a portion used as a 
burnt-offering (Jioma) and the remainder is strewn about the bouse 
and byres and also thrown on the mother of the boy to purify her. 
A honia is then made of coins which are thrown into the fire and 
afterwards become the property of the celebrant. The child's 
name is next settled and written on a small piece of clean cloth 
and also whispered in his ear ;—" Thy name is so and so, may thou 
have long life, health and prosperity.” Gifts are then made to the 
celebrant and all retire to the courtyard, where a figure of the sun 
such as already described is drawn on the ground and reverenced 
with the usual ceremony. The boy is allowed to see the sun this day 
and is made to plant his foot on a piece of money placed on the 
ground {bh'&rrd upauesonam) whilst calling on the names of the deities 
that hereafter he may be able to esteem money as the dirt under his 
feet. The party then return to the house, where the jiva mdtri-puja 
is performed. It consists m the rinsing of the mouth followed by 
the consecration of the argha and a dedication as in the mdtri-piija^ 
but the figures are only seven in number and are drawn on the wall 
ot the house, not on wood, and the deities honoured are Kalyfini, 
Mangali, Bhadrd, Punyd, Punyamukhfi, Jaya and Vijayd. These 
are worahipped with the usual ceremonies including the invitation, 
&c., and the basoddUra already described and then gifts are made 
to Brahmans. 

The janmotsam takes place on the anniversary of the birth 

of a male and the ceremony connected with 
Janmotsava. performed cither by the person 

whose birth-day is celebrated or by the family pxirohit on his 
behalf. In either case the person for whose benefit the rite is 
performed must rise early in the morning and have his body 
anointed with a mixture of sesamum, black mustard and water 
and then bathe in warm water and put on clean clothes. When 
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bathing, a prayer is read which brings in the place and date, his 
name, caste and race, and asks- for long life and prosperity, and 
to be truly effective this prayer should be said when the past 
year of the native’s life merges into the coming year. Then the 
names of the principal deities are repeated in the form of a short 
litany and their aid and assistance during the ensuing year are 
invoked. Should the anniversary fall on a Tuesday or Saturday 
which are regarded as unlucky days, the ceremony cannot take 
place, but in its stead, the person who desires to derive benefit 
from the rite should bestow gifts on Brahmans and in charity and 
in this way he shall obtain afl the advantages which the per^ 
formance of the complete ceremony is supposed to ensure. It is 
only in this abbreviated form, moreover, that the majority of 
Hindus in Eumaon observe this rite. 

The karnbedh or piercing the ear may, according to the 

„ . family or tribal custom, take place at any 

Karnbtdh. . \ 

time between the third and seventh year. 
The rite is said to have been established by Vy&sa and the date 
for its performance is always fixed by the family astrologer. The 
father of the hoy must rise early and perform the Ganesha-pilyrf 
and state precisely the object by giving place, time, name, &c., 
and declaring that it is for the increase in length of life, strength^ 
wisrlom and good fortune of bis son, whose name is also given. He 
then goes through the Mdtri-pAja, Ndndri-irdddh, &c., as in the 
preparatory ceremonies already described. The mother takes the 
child in her lap and gives him sweetments whilst the operation of 
piercing the ear is performed : first the right and then the left oat 
with appropriate mantras, winding up with the usual gifts to the 
astrologer and purokit. Then follows the abhishek or aspersion 
and the presentation of flowers and the mahdnirdjana, in which the 
family barber appears with a brazen tray bearing five lamps made of 
dough, four at the corners of a square and one in the centre in 
which the wick floats in molten clarified butter. These are waved in 
the manner of a censer in front of the assembly, who each make 
an offering to the barber according to his ability.' 

* I omit the corctnonj ■t7led Aiuhoratvtkira vidjfirambhavf. w&ieh takoo 
place when a boy flnt goea to school, as it is not in general ose. It consists 
prlocipallj of aaennineratioD of all the books, tosehers and schools of philoaophy 
known to the eompilofwith laodstory verses end prayers that they should bo 
pxeo 'It and aialsl in the oeranony and in the ypnth*s stndiea. 
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The Vpanayana or ceremony of putting on the janeo or sacri- 

W<,r.hlp of tie planet.. “ ‘•‘"'‘y® preceded by the wor- 

ship of the planetary bodies. For this 
purpose a yajndsdld or hall of sacrifice is prepared to the east or 
north of the house and purified with the patvchagavya} whilst prayers 
are read as each article of the mixture is used. As a rule, how* 
ever, the ceremony is performed in the cow-shed, in the northern 
corner of which a very simple miniature altar of three steps* known 
as the grcbhabedi is raised. On the top of the altar the figure of 
a lotus with eight petals is drawn and each petal is coloured to 
represent a planet, red for the sun ; white for the moon ; reddish* 
brown for Bhauma (Mars); whitish yellow for Budh (Mercury); 
yellow for Vrihaspat or Guru (Jupiter) ; white for Sukra (Venus); 
black for Sanicbar (Saturn) and for B4hu (an eclipse) and brown 
for Ketu (a comet). For the other deities the intervals between 
the petals are used. Offerings of rice and curds are then made 
to each and the usual invitation, &c., are made. On the morning 
of the day after these preparations have been completed, the usual 
preparatory ceremonies already described are gone through, in¬ 
cluding the Nitya-karm, Oanesha-jtHf/a, M&tri-pif?a, Ndndri^srdddh 
and Punydha-vdchana. Then the person who caus^ the cere¬ 
mony to be performed gives the Ulak or frontal-mark to the 
purohit also the argha, flowers, rice, sandal and presents of coin, 
ornaments and wearing apparel and requests him to preside at the 
ceremony.* The parents of the child with the celebrant and 
the assembled friends then march round the ya^nasdla to the 
sound of conches and other instruments and enter by the western 
door, when the ceremony of purifying the hall with the panehor- 
gavya is again performed. To the south-west of the grahabedi a 
small homa-bedi or altar for burnt sacrifice is built and a fire is 


lighted thereon. 

The celebrant then performs the KaUua^sthdpana and ap- 


TheWorsbip. 


points the pradhdn-d<p or guardian of the 
lamp to stand in the east and prevent the 


> Alrendy described. * The lowest step is two ftoger bresdtlu hish aa4 

broad, the oext is of the same height bot four Snger breadths broad, and the last 
is four flngrr breadths higher tbao the second and one cubit equara at tto topi. 
* Arrangements are made in the ritual for the presence of Ae Aeb&rja. 
Brahman, BItwik or prompter and Sadasja, bnt ae a mle all these ofncM are per¬ 
formed by one person. The rilnal for this ceremony extends over eighty paces 
of my manuscript and is said to occupy three days in recitaL 
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lamps going out, lest the ceremony shonld he interrupted by sprites 
and goblins. The worship commences by the celebrant presenting 
to each leaf of the lotus on the graha-bedi, a piece of metal stamped 
with the conventional image of the particular planet to whic b the 
leaf is sacred. (Then the greatness of each planet is praised and 
litanies are read and each is invited to be present in the place 
assigned to it on the graha-bedi.) All face towards the sun and 
the figure of the sun towards the east. These are then addressed 
in the Agnyuttdranam-mantra and then washed with the five 
amrUa, each ingredient as it is applied being accompanied by a 
separate mantra. Then cold-water is offered and the dedication 
made with the hymn of praise to:—Om k4r, Brahmarishi, Gdyatri, 
Chhandah and the supreme deities ; the Vyahriti-maatra, Visvd- 
mitra, Jamadagni, the metres know-n as the gdyatri, ushnih and 
anmhtvhh and the deities Agni, Vdyu and Siiryyd, who are asked 
to assist in the ceremony. Then the vyd/triii-mantra is recited 
separately and together thusOm hha I invite and set up the 
sun ; om bhuvah I invite, &c.; om svah I, &c.; om bltdrhhuvahsmh, 
1, &c., and the figure of the sun is placed on a small circular altar 
erected in the middle of the graha-hedif then the invitation is made 
with the mantra:— Om akrishne, &c. Next Agni is addressed as 
adhideva of the sun and invited to be seated on his right hand 
with the vydArt/i* mantra separately and together as in the case of 
the sun and also a special mantra for the invitation :— f Om Agnim 
dikam/ &c. Next on the leftside Rudra isinwted as the pratya- 
dhi dena in the same manner and the invitation mantra com¬ 
mences :—* Om tryambakam,* &c. Next in the south-east corner 
the figure of Soma is set up with a similar ceremony on a small 
square altar. Next comes Ang4raka or Bhauma on a triangular 
altar, Budh on an arrow-shaped altar, four finger-breadths long, 
Guru or Vrihaspati on an altar six finger-breadths square, Sukra 
on a five-cornered altar, nine finger-breadths across, Sani on a 
bow-shaped altar two finger-breadths broad, R4hu on a sword¬ 
shaped altar, and Ketu on one like a standard. Then the other 
deities are invited: first the protecting deities, Qanesha, Durga, 
Eshetrapdl, Y&yu, Akasha, and Aswini. Then the guardians of 
the rite, Indra on the east, Agni on the south-east, Yama on the 
south, NirriU on the south-west, Yaruna on the west, Y4yu on 
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the north-west, Kuvera on the north and laa on the north-east. 
Next Brahma is invited to take his place in the upper part of the 
central space on the graha-hedi and Ananta in the lower portion. 
Next in the north-eastern comer already sacred to Isa, the Kalasa- 
athdpana is made and the figure of Varuna is placed on the cover 
over the mouth of the vessel. All this is done with the same 
tedious ceremony. 

The thread from which the bracelet is made {rakekd-eMra) 

is now tied round the neck of the vessel 
The meditation. {kalasa). Then rice is taken in the hand 

and sprinkled over all the figures whilst they are asked to come 
and take their place in the vessel and in the bracelet. Then fol¬ 
lows the dedication of the rite to the ceremony about to be per¬ 
formed on behalf of the boy. Next the dhydna or meditation is 
given :—“ Om who sittest in the position called patimdsana (t. e., 
with thighs crossed, one hand resting on the left thigh and the 
thumb of the other on the heart and the eyes looking towards the 
nose), with hand like a lotus, sprung from a lotus, who driveth the 
chariot yoked with seven steeds, two-armed, ever present Ravi. 
Om thou who art white clothed in white garments, driving white 
horses, adorned with white, bearing a club, two-anned, ready to 
do what is right, Sasi Om thou with the reddish garland and 
clothes, bearing a pike, lance, and club, four-armed, moving like a 
goat, granter of requests, Dhard-snta, Om thou clothed in yellow 
garments encircled with yellow garlands, sprung from the pericarp 
of the lotus, club-holder, two-armed, seated on a lion, granter of 
requests, Budha. Om Guru of the Devas and Daityas, clothed in 
white and yellow, four-armed, who grantest the wishes of ascetics, 
with rosary, thread and alms-dish. Om thou who shinest like a 
sapphire, holding a lance, granter of requests, vulture borne, arrow- 
discharger, Arka-suta. Om thou that art clad in blue, whose body 
is blue, crested with a diadem, bright, seated on a blue lion, such 
a Rdhu is praised here. Om thou who art of a brown colour, two¬ 
armed, club-wielder, with distorted face, always mounted on a vul¬ 
ture, grantor of desire, Ketu^ A second meditation to the same 
import is then prescribed and others for Varuna, &c. Then to all 
the deities named tho dsana, &c., as far as the flower-offering are 
given and Vyiea is quoted in pmiee of the nine plnnete. When 
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procurable, cocoaniits should Dow be offered with fruit, Howers, 
and goods as well os the food supposed to be agreeable to each 
deity: thus for the sun, balls of rice and molasses are provided: 
the moon receives a bati of rice, clarified butter and milk; Bhauma, 
one made of rice, molasses, clarified butter and milk {atkanka); 
Budh, one made of milk and rice; Vrihaspati, simply clarified 
butter and rice ; Sukra, curds and rice ; Sani obtains a mixture of 
rice, clarified butter and vegetables; Rahu has goat’s flesh ; Ketu, 
rice of various colours; whilst the remainder obtain milk and rice. 
If these different ingredients are not procurable an oflering of 
milk and rice is made to all. . 

The celebrant then approaches the homa-hedi and looking 

Consecration of the towards the east makes the usual rinsing 
materials for sacrlOce. mouth and then proceeds through 

the whole ceremony of consecrating the materials for the sacrifice 
from the appointment of the Brahman {brahmopavesana) to the 
general aspersion (parpukskana), after which gifts are made to 
the celebrant. A kind of preface is then read giving the names 
of the several deities and the materials with which they should 
be worshipped. This is followed by the Agni-athdpana by which 
Agni is invited in the different forms in which he is present on 
the altar as each of the nine planets receives worship and the tbrone, 
&c., are presented to him. Lines which represent the tongues of 
flame on the altar are then drawn and adored and the father of 
the boy receives Are from the celebrant and bending the right kneo 
so as to allow the thigh to lie flat on the ground before the altar, 
meditates on Prajdpati, and commences the burnt>saoriflces by the 
offer of the dghdrdv-homa with clarified, butter. I-'ueP (samidh) 
for the altar is supplied from the wood of the following trees and 
plants ;— Arka {Calatropia gigantea), Palda {Butea frondosa), khair 
{Acacia catectiu), Apdmdrg {Achyranthea aapera), pipal {Ficita 
religioaa) and Udambar {Ficus glomerata), sami {Acacia auma), ddb 
{Cynodon Dcustylan) and kuaha {Eragroatia cynoauroidcs). These 
pieces of wood and plants must not be crooked, broken, worm-eaten, 
&c., and must be steeped in curds, honey and clarified butter 
before they are offered to the nine planets as a doma. If the wood 

> T|ie wood of these treee ie euppoecil to be cut up iuto piecce measuring s 
•pen of the hand of the hoy wKo U the subject of the rite. Ilirce etalke of ddc 
or AiuAa make one tamidh. 
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of the other trees mentioned is not procurable that of the 'paid* 
or hhair may he used alone. There are three positions for the 
hand during the homa:—(1) the mrigi (doe), (2) the hansi (female 
swan) and (3) sdkaH (sow). In the sdkaH the hand is closed and 
the fingers lie in the palm of the hand; the mrigi extends the 
little-finger whilst the remaining fingers continue within the palm 
of the hand, and the hansi extends the fore-finger whilst the hand 
is closed. The mrigi-mudrn comes into use in all ceremonies 
undertaken in order to avoid threatened dangers or the retribution 
due to evil deeds; the hansi-mudra in the rites observed for in¬ 
crease in health, wealth or prosperity, and the sdl&ari-mudra in 
spells for malevolent purposes, in incantations against an enemy 
and for causing any mental or bodily misfortune to him. If the 
homa takes place without its proper spell {mudra) the offering is 
fruitless and misfortune shall assuredly occur to both the celebrant 
and his client. 

The homa is then offered in the name of each deity with a 
short dedication and mantra whilst the name of the presiding 

Rishi supposed to be present i.s given as 
The oblation. „ , ^ ^ / . . , . 

well as the form of Agni. As this cere¬ 
mony is gone through forty-two times, the result may be tabulated 
as follows;— 

The nine planets. 


No. 

Name of 
deity. 

Material 
employed in 
the homa. 

Initial wnrda of 
mantra. 

Frcaiding'. 

Rishi. 

Form of 
Agni. 

1 

Sim 


Arka 

Om AkrUkne, &c. 

. 

Hiranyastfipa 

Kapil*. 

2 

Moon 

• •• 

Pulda 

1 

Um imam devdh ata- 
patna gvan, &c. 

Om agnimwddhd, See. 

Gautama. 

Pingala, 

3 

Bhaama 


Khair 

Viriip&ksha. 

Dhfimraketu. 

4 

Badhs 


Xpdmdrg... 

Om mUmihyatvdgntf 
&r. 

Parameshthi. 

i 

Jdtliara. 

6 

Vrlha«pati. 

Ptpal .« 

Om vrihatpate, See. 

Oritaamada. 

Sikhi. 

6 1 

Sukra 

• ee 

Udambar.. 

Om atindt parierutora- 
aam^ Stc. 

Praj&pati, Aari,^ 
Saraerati and 
Indra. 

Hitaka. 

• 1 



at* 

Om aannodevlrabhi$h~ 
tayah. Sec. 

Om kaydiia«cAitra,Sec. 

Dadhyang&thar- 

Tan. 

Mahdteja. 

3 

Kdhn 



Vftmadeva. 

HuMaana. 

9 

_ 1 

Kettt 

••• 

tae 

1 

Om ketmm, Sec. 

Madhuchhanda. 

Rohita. 


IIS 
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The Adhidevatde. 

For these and the succeeding deities falds is the wood pre¬ 
scribed and no particular form of Agni is mentioned. 


Nomber. 

Name of deity. 

1 

Initial words of mantra. 

Presiding Risbi. 

10 

Agni 


Om agnim hitam, Ac. 

Kanva and Medh&tithi 

11 

Apa 

••• 

Om apovantam. &c. ... 

Vnhaspati. 

IS 

Prithivi 

• • • 

Om iyondpriihivtf &c. ... 

Medhdtithi. 

IS 

Vishnu 

•a« 

Om idamvuhnurvichakrama, 
&c. 

As in m. 


lodra 

• • t 

Om tajoahdh, &c. ... 

As in 4. 

16 

Indr&ni 

M* 

Om aditya, &c. ... 

Ditto 7. 

16 

Frajapati 

«•« 

Om prajdpite, &c. 

Hiranyagarbba. 

17 

Sarpa 

• •a 

Om namostu aarpebhyo, &c.... 

Devirishis. 

IS 

Brahrai 

tss 

Om brahmayajndnam, &o. ... 

Frajapati. 


The Pratyadhidevatds. 


19 

Rodra 

•oe 

Om tryambaham, &c. ... 

90 

Um& 

• • • 

Om arlschnte lakthmi, Ac. ... 

21 

8kaod4 

s«s 

Om yadakrandah prathamam, 
Ac. 

93 

Pnrasha 

eeo 

Oiu sahasra airsAapurusAak,&c. 

28 

Brahmi 

e«o 

At in 18 ... 

94 

Indra 

••• 

Om trdtdram indram, Ac. ... 

25 

Yama 

••• 

Om aaiyamoh, Ae. ... 

Om kwthirati, Ao. .m 

98 

Kala 

•a* 

27 

Chitragnpta 

••• 

Om chitrdvaso, Ac. ... 


VasishthR. 
Uttaranar&yana. 
Bbargava, Jamadagni 
and Dirghatauiasa. 
AayanarsyaQa. 

As in 18. 

G&rgya. 

As in 21. 

Ditto 15. 

Ditto 4. 


Other deities. 


*« - 

Vinfiyaka 

a«« 

Om gandndntwd, Ac. 

OM 

A* in 18. 

99 

Durga 

• e* 

Om jdtavedatt, Ac. 

Om vdtovd, Ac. 

f • • 

Kasyapa. 

30 

V4yu 


see 

Gandbarvas. 

SI 

Ak&sha 

• •• 

Om urddhvdk, Ac. 


As in >8. 

83 

Asoman 

toe 

Om ydvdnkuta, Ac. 

JDikpdlds. 

... 

Medhatitlii. 


Sesamum and clarified butter arc here added to the 
offering of paldt. 

33 

Indra 

■ ei 

As in 94 

... 

As in 94. 

94 

Agni 

• •• 

Ditto 10 

• •• 

Ditto 8. 

96 

Yama 


Ditto 26 

eoe 

Ditto 21. 

36 

Nirriti 


Om eskale nirrite, ftc. 

tes 

Varuna. 

37 

Varuna 


Om imameuaruna, Ac 

a«e 

Suuahaepha. 

38 

Vdyo 

• •• 

As in 30 

••• 

As in 3u. 

39 

Kuvera 


Om vaya yvan, Ac. 

9— 

Bandbaristn 

40 

Isina 

• es 

Om tamtsdnum, Ac. 

• aa 

Gautama. 

41 

Brahnii 

• es 

As in 18 

• 04 

As in 18. 

42 

Ananta 


Ditto 17 

•mm 

Ditto 17. 


Should any error occur in naming the deities in the order above 
given, the entire ceremony must bo gone through again, but no 
penalty is attached to tUc use of the matciials tor the eamidh in 
olhci than the pros';ribed lurm. 
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The position assigned to each deity on the graha-bedi will better 
be understood from the following diagram. In the petals of the 
lotus, the letter ‘A’ stands for ‘Adhideva’: the letters ‘Pradh’ 
for Pradhandeva and the letters ‘Pr.’ for ‘ Pratyadhideva,' the 
titles given to each triad 



We have next a homa of clarified butter with the vt/dhriii- 
tnantra repeated nine times: hence the name novahutUhofna, 
Another offering of clarified butler is made with the mantra 
* Om to Agni who causeth a good sacrifice ndhd! Then a pdma- 
pdfra, or vessel, is presented to the celebrant with a dedication that 


nffnos’ 
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all imperfections in the ceremony may bo forgiven and the rite be 


BoiiyaJiit, 


completed. The laliyaddn follows and coin> 
prises offerings of milk or rice and curds to 


the north of the graha-hedi or near the koma-hedi. 4 portion of 


the mixture is taken and placed on a brazen platter or stone in the 
name of the sun with the address;—‘ Bhd bh6 Sun accept this offer¬ 
ing ; be thou the bestower of long life, the giver of forgiveness, the 
alleviator of trouble, the giver of good fortune and the increaser 
of prosperity to thy worshipper.’ Above this an offering is placed 
for the moon with the same address and so on for each of the 


forty-tvro deities assembled and to whom a homa has been offered. 
It will be noticed that a homa is not offered either to Kshetrapal or 
Vatoshpati. To the former, however, a ball is presented with consi¬ 
derable ceremony ; a mixture of clarified butter and rice known as 
khichri is placed on a platter of leaves and on it four lamps of 
wheaten dough with clarified butter for oil and a few coins. Then 


an ignorant Brahman or a Sudra is honoured with an offering of 
sandal which, as a rule, is smeared over his face to make him look 
hideous. The dhydtia or meditation on Kshetrapal follows, after 
which the offering is taken and presented with the mantra.* " Ora 
glory to the venerable Kshetrapkla * * * to all-sprites, gob- 

lins,^demons and their followers, glory to this offering of clarified 
butter and rice with its lights, gifts and betel. Hail Kshetrapala 
* * filled with the howling of the fierce-mouth protect me, eat 

this offering of khichri with its light prepared for thee. Protect the 
person who causes this ceremony to be made, be for him and his 
child and those belonging to him the bestower of long life,” &c. 


After this follows the p'lirndhuti-homa in which Bharadvaja is 


Pum(BtuH*koma. 


the Rishi and the deity is Mahavaisvanara. 
The offering is prefaced by the usual dedi¬ 


cation of time, place, person and object, followed by the hymn in 
four verses beginning:—‘ Oni murddUdnam divo,* &c,, and ending 


with *Om p'tirndf &c., whence the comos 


* Om nam ihagavaU kshetrapdiaya ^ ^ ^ bkAtapreiapUd- 

cha-^Midkini brtaladi parivdrafutdta etka t^ipah tadaktki^ah $atdmbAlah 
kfiaara*** bilirnamah bho bko kshttrapdla ntaru marn, turu turu Jala tala thaika 
•kaikapktkkdrapiritadiH'mukka raksha raktha grakaiaakkakarmmani amufiaadipaii 
kruaraanabaiim bkaktha bkokitka yajamananpshx (bis) inatnai'4 tapatra tapa^i- 
vdrasi/a yajarndnanyavd, (ce. 
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next in which Agni is addressed on behalf of the boy ' Om 

Agni thou that protecteat the body, protect my body ; Om Agni 

. . that grantest long life grant me long life ; 

Om Agni that bestowest energy bestow on 

me energy ; complete whatever is deficient in my oblation ; Om 

holy Savitft accept my sacrifice, holy Sarasvati accept my sacrifice; 

ye twin Asvins, crowned with lotuses accept my sacrifice.’ Then 

warming his hands in the flame of the altar he applies them in 

succession to the various parts of his body saying:—“ May each 

member of my body increase in condition.” Similarly the mouth, 

nostrils, eyes, ears and arms are separately addressed to the same 

intent. After this the rite called trydynsha is celebrated. It 

„ , . consists in the application of the tilak or 

Tryayuaha. ^ 

frontal mark to the head and throat of 

both the boy for whom the ceremony is performed and his father. 

The material for the tilak is taken from the ashes of the homa and 


Trydynaha, 


then mixed with clarified butter and applied by the celebrant. 
This is followed by the distribution of gifts which are divided 
amongst all the Brahmans present. But in addition to the ordi¬ 
nary presents suitable to the occasion, the wealthy and devout are 
instructed that the following are specially accepUble to each of the 
nine planetsto the sun, a brown cow; to the moon, a conch; to 
Bhauma, a red bullock; to Budh, gold ; to Vrihaspati, yellow clothes 
and gold; to Sukra, a white horse; to Sani, a black cow; to R4hu, a 
sword, and to Ketu, a goat. These subsequently become the pro¬ 
perty of the officiating priests, but it is allowed to commute these 
gifts in detail for a sum of money which is made over to the 
priests with the usual dedication of place, time, person and object, 
and that the money is in lieu of the gifts due to each of the nine 
planets. All then march around the altar singing :—“ Om, go, go, 
best of gods, omnipotent in thy own home, where Brahma and 
the other gods are, there go thou Hut^isana.’' The planets are then 
worshipped and afterwards the celebrant and his assistants as- 
perges the assembly with water taken from the kalasa whilst 
chaunting a hymn\ This is followed by a mantra* in which all 
the deities are invoked that the aspersion may be fructuous and 


' This licalled a V aidik hymn and commeneea' Om tarvv«iamudrdk»arita$ 
*trthd»i &e.: it contains thirty>foar verses. * Called Paard* 

nika-mantra. 
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their protection be extended to all. The tilak of sandal is then 
given by the celebrant to the men of the assembly with the 
mantra ^:—** Om, may it be well with thee, be thou fortunate; may 
Mabilakshmi be pleased with thee; may the gods always protect 
thee; may good fortune be always with thee everywhere ; may evil 
planets, sins, impurities and causes of quarrel seeing the mark on 
thy forehead be powerless to harm thee.” The rice is applied 
with the mantra:—* Om may this rice protect thee.’ The tilak is 
given to women merely as an ornament without any mantra, 
but the rice is applied with the mantra used for men. The 
m&xitr&~p(ithah follows, of which twenty-one verses are for the men 
and three for the women whose husbands are alive at the time; 
when finished, flowers are distributed to all present. After this 
the ceremony of fastening on the bracelet {raksMbandhan) takes 
place as described and the hk&yasi-danam with its gifts in which 
all the dancers and the musicians share. The worship of the 
planets concludes as usual with a feast to Brahmans. 

The rite known as chUrdkarana or shaving of the head is also 

included amongst those preparatory to the 
Cbfirikarana. „ ..5. f , . 

assumption of the sacrificial thread. The 

favourable moment is fixed by the family astrologer and when 

arfanged for, the father of the boy commences the rite the night 

before by going through the Qanesha-ptya. He then takes ten 

small bags of cloth and wrapping up in them portions of turmeric, 

d&b-gTBss, mustard and a coin, ties them in the hair of the boy 

with the mantra:—‘ To-morrow you will be cut off,’ Ac. Three are 

tied on the right side of the head, three on the left side, three at 

the back of the head and one on the top. The next morning all 

proceed to the yajnasdla in wdiich the graha-bedi of the previous 

ceremony was erected. The duties of the day are opened with 

the rinsing of the mouth, next the argha is set up and consecrated 

and the prdndydm is gone through followed by the dedication. 

In the last rite, the celebrant the object by stating that 

the ceremony is performed for the churd-karana and upanayana 
of so and so, the son of so nnd so, Ac. Next follow the whole of 
the usual preparatory ceremonies as far as the Punydha-vdekanam. 
The celebrant now approaches the chiird-karana-bedi and again 

' Om bhadramaitu, 
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consecrates the argha and makes a dedication to Agni and then 
lights a fire upon the hedi or altar. The father now takes the boy 
in his arms and the mother seats herself to his left and all assist 
in the installation of the altar and the invitation, &c., is gone 
through as before. Then an offering of clarified butter is thrown 
on the fire with the mantra:—' Om prajdpataye' &c., and gifts are 
bestowed on the celebrant. The hair of the child, except the top- 
knot, is now cut off whilst an appropriate service is read. The hair 
is then buried with cow-dung near some water and the boy is 
bathed and clothed in his best and placed near the celebrant and 
is held to be entitled to the name mdnavak or religious student. 
The ceremony as usual winds up with gifts to the celebrant and 
assembled Brahmans, replied to by a mantra and the gift of a 
flower {asisham). 

According to the Pdraskarasd,tra, the son of a Brahman may 
Aagumos the garb of a assume the janeo at seven or eight years of 
student. g Kshatriya at eleven years 

of age and the son of a Vaisya at twelve years. These limits can 
be doubled where necessity exists, but the ceremony cannot take 
place after the second limit has expired. The father and son now 
approach the upanayana-hedi and the boy presents the tilpd- 
tra to the altar. This tilpdtra is an iron pot containing sesamum 
oil in which coins have been placed and which form a portion of 
the honorarium of the celebrant. The invitation, &c., is again 
recited and the dedication is made to ensuring the success of the 
young student in his studies. Next follows a formal burnt-sacri¬ 
fice of clarified butter. The celebrant then receives from the 
father of the boy a loin-cloth, belt, sacrificial-thread, waist-thread, 
walking-stick and bason for receiving alms and gives them one by 
one to the boy with a mantra for each. Separate woods are pre¬ 
scribed for the walking-stick according to caste ; for the Brahman, 
palds; for the Kshatriya, bel; and for the Vaisya, gular. The cele¬ 
brant then asperges the bead and breast of the boy and accepts 
him as one duly prepared and fit to be raised to the degree of a 
religious student. The boy next seats himself to the north of the 
celebrant and his father goes through the Agm-pdja and oflFers a 
sacrifice of clarified butter and presents gifts to the Brahmaua 
The tillo h<xt is given to the student who has assumed the sacrificial 
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thread. The astrologer fixes the lagnaddn or propitious motnent 
for repeating the gdyatri, and when it comes the boy seats 
Saluting the religious himself in front of the celebrant and turn- 
p receptor. jjjg jjjg towards the north-east salutes 

the celebrant and presents gifts to his purohit. He then crosses 
his arms and places his right hand on the right foot and his left 
hand on the left foot of the purohit and bows his head down until 
it touches his hands. The purohit then gives the asiaham and for 
a Brahman reads the gdyatri three times, thus:— 

0) Om bhdrbhuvah avah tat sabiturbarenyam. 

(2) Repeat first line adding hhargodevaaya dhimahi. 

(3) Repeat both preceding and add dhiyo yo nah prachodaydf. 

The Kshatriya gdyatri is as follows :— 

Om devaaya aavitur matimd sarvam viavadevyain dhiyd 
bhagam mavdmahe. 

The Vaisya gdyatri is as follows :— 

Om viavdrTapdnipratimunchate kavih prdad bidbhadram dwi- 
padechatushpade bindkamushyat aavitd barenyo nupraydna muahaao 
virdjati. 

The boy again brings presents and falls at the feet of his 
purohit and prays that with his teacher’s aid he may become a 
learned man. The purohit then instructs his pupil in the Sandhya 
already described. Next the aamidha or small faggot of sticks 
from five trees previously mentioned is taken by the boy and with 
one of the pieces he touches his eyes and then dips one end of it 
in clarified butter and again the other and then places it on the 
fire-on the altar. Similarly the ears, nose, hands, arms, forehead, 
lips, and breasts are touched irr order and the sticks are burned. 
The celebrant then applies the trydyuaham or frontal and throat- 
marks with the ashes of the homa and clarified butter. The boy 
then goes through the dandawat or salutation as already described 
and again receives the asiaham. He then addresses Agni, stating 
his nanie, caste, parentage, &c., and asks the deity to take him under 
his protection and again prostrates himself before his purohit, who 
usually delivers a homily on general conduct. The boy then begs 
from his friends and presents the results to his purohit saying 
** O Mah&r4ja accept these alms which I have received." 
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Vedarambha. 


Then commences the rite connected with the first study of the 

Vedas, the Veddrambha. Gautama has said 
that the Veda of the division to which the 
student belongs should first be read by him. The celebrant prepares 
the altar called the Veddramhh-hedi, for which the usual Qanesha- 
pdja is performed and a fire is lighted thereon. The flame is then 
fed with the numerous offerings made in the names of the deities- 
invoked to be present and assist, for whom the whole invitation, &c., 
is repeated, followed with the usual gifts and dedication. Then 
comes the worship of the Vedas themselves with invitation, &c., 
followed by the worship of Qanesha, Sarasvati, Lakshmiand Katy&- 
yani, accompanied with the usual histallation address {pratiahtkd), 
invitation,&c. Then the boy looking towards the north-east performs 
the prdndydm and recites the gdyatri and mantras in honour of the 
four Vedas, commencing with that belonging to his own division. Ho 
next recites the mahd-vydhriti with the gdyatri three times, i. e., 
the gdyatri with the namashdr: —“ Om bhU, Om bhiivah, Om svah." 
He is then told to go to Benares and study there and for form’s sake 
actually advances a short distance on the road and then returns, 
when the ceremony is closed with the usual distribution of gifts. 

Next comes the samdvartfana, which commences with the gift 

of a cow to the celebrant. The boy takes 

SamBTarttana. 

hold of the cow's tail with one hand and 
holding water in the other repeats a short formula and gives the 
cow to the celebrant. There is in this rite also an altar or bedi, the 
consecration of which takes place exactly as in the previous rite. 
The father, son and celebrant approach the altar and the son. 
coming forward and laying hold of his right ear with his left hand 
and with his left ear with his right hand says he has ceased to 
do evil and wishes to learn to do well (vyastapdni). The cele¬ 
brant answers "may you have long life.” The celebrant then asper- 
ges the boy and his relatives from the water of the uda-knmbk or 
small vessel for holy-water usually placed near the kalasa, and 
subsequently takes whatever water remains and pours it through 
a metal sieve called aahasradhdra on the head of the boy. These 
operations are each accompanied by a mantra, as also the taking off 
of the belt [mekhala) and the applying of the tilak to the twelve 
parts of the body(1) the head in which Kesho resides; (2) the 
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belly with N£r&yan; (3) the heart with M^dho; (4) the right aid* 
with Vishnu; (6) the left side with V&man ; (6) the hollow below 
the throat with Qobind; (7) the right arm with Madhusudan; (8) 
the left arm with Sridhara; (9) the root of the ears with Trivikrama; 
(10) the back with Padman&bha; (-11) the naval with Dkmodar, 
and (12) top of the head with V&sudeva. 

The boy then clothes himself, and the celebrant repeating appro¬ 
priate mantras directs the boy to remain pure for three whole days, 
i.e., not touching a Sudra or a dead body, &c. On the fourth day 
they again assemble, and the koma known as pUmdhuti is made, 
and again the entire ceremony,of consecrating the graha-bedi is gone 
through as well as the worship of the nine planets and jiwimdtria, 
and the boy’s sister or mother performs the mahdnirdjana before 
him, and all winds up with the usual gifts and a feast. 


The ceremonies connected with marriage come next and occupy 

no inconsiderable place in the services. 
They include those arranged in the follow¬ 
ing live divisions;— 

(1) Kgdi-p&ja; clothing, perfuming and anointing the body; 
the purohit of the boy shall then ask the other the name 
and caste of the girl and communicate the same inform¬ 


ation regarding the boy. 

Presentation of a cow and coin in honor of the girl: pro¬ 
cession from the house to the Agni-bedi. 


(3) Invitation to the father of the bride and formal conclusion 
of the arrangements; then circumambulation of the fire- 
altar and performing the Kusa~kandika, 


w The bride sits to the right, and the bridegroom sits to the 
left close together, while a homi is made. 


(5) Next follows the sanoravaprdsanam, piimapdira, gifts to 
Brahmans, <»nd the verses suited to the ceremony. 
Commencing with the first group wo have the Vdgddna-bidki 


VAgdina. 


or rules for the preliminaries to a marriage. 
Some days before the wedding takes place 


the father of the girl performs the Qanesha-|>%a and the dedica¬ 


tion declaring the object to be the correct and succ^ful issue of 


Che Vdyddrut, with detail of his own caste, name, race, and that of 
the boy to whom he has given his girl The girl then performs 
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the Indr^ni-piya before a likeness of that deity drawn on gold or 
other metal. Next day the aarvvdrambJia or the beginning to 
collect the materials necessary for the wedding commences. The 
father of the bride takes a mixture of turmeric and Idhi with water 
and anoints the body of the girl and performs the Qanesha-pilya. 
The same is done by the father of the boy to the boy, and in addition 
he takes three small bags (potah) of cloth containing coin, betel, 
turmeric, roli, and rice,^ one of which is buried within the hearth 
where the food is cooked ; a second is suspended from a handle of 
the kardhi or iron-pan in which the food is cooked, and the third is 
attached to the handle of the spoon. The object of these proceed¬ 
ings is to keep off ghosts and demons from the feast. Thin cakes 
are prepared of wheaten flour (sunwdla) and. thicker cakes (piiri) 
of the same, which, with sesamum and balls of a mixture of rice- 
flour, ghi, and molasses {laddu and chhoV) are made by the women. 

Next comes the p'&rvdnga which takes place on the day before 

or on the morning of the wedding. The 
First Tisit. parents of both children, each in their own 

house, commence with the Ganesha-piija, followed by the Mdtri- 
pdja, Nandi smddh, Punyddiavdchana, Kulasa-sfhdpana and 
Navagraka-juxja as slreadj described. The o:‘ tlie girl 

seldom perform more than the first'two, and remain fascing until 
the Kanyaddn has taken place. The father of the girl then 
through his daughter adoresGauri, Maheswari, andindrdni, and ties 
a potali on her loft hand. The father of the hoy binds a similar 
bag on the right wrist of the boy, and also on the left hand of the 
boy’s mother. Four days afterwards the bags are removed. On 
the morning of the wedding day the family astrologer sends a 
water-clock to mark the exact moment with other presents to the 
father of the girl, and declares his intention of being present with 
the marriage procession at a certain hour. The boy is then dressed 
in his best, perfumed, anointed, and painted and placed in a palan¬ 
quin, and, accompanied by the friends of the family and musicians, he 
sets out for the bride’s house. He is met on the road by a deputa¬ 
tion from the bride’s father, conveying some presents for the bride¬ 
groom, and near the village by a relative of the bride, who inter- 
changes further presents. The procession then halts for rest whilst 

» These are the contents of the potali commonly used, though a much more 
elaborate iuyentory is given in the ritual. 
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which is usually erected outside the marriage hall and whilst mao- 
. tras are recited by the celebrant ciroumambu- 

The oircamAmDuiatiOD. ^ 

late the outer circle. This being done the 
dghdrdv-homa follows which comprises twelve offerings conjointly 
made by bride and bridegroom, the former of whom holds her hus¬ 
band’s arm whilst he places each offering on the altar and the cele¬ 
brant recites the prescribed prayers. Next come the usual gifts 
and return in flowers and rice. Then follows the RdshtrabhriU 
homa, which also consists of twelve offerings, conjointly made, wind¬ 
ing up with presents as before. Also the Jayd-homa with its thir¬ 
teen offerings, the Abhydtdna-homa with its eighteen offerings, the 
ranehaha-homa with its fiv ' offerings and the Ldjd-homa with 
its offerings of flowers and fruit. Then the altar is again circum¬ 
ambulated and parched rice sprinkled from a sieve -on the pair 
as they move slowly around. The bridegroom then lifts the bride 
and places her a short distance apart, when her brother approaches 
and gives her some parched rice with which she makes a homa. 
The bridegroom then asperges his bride with water from the kalasa 
whilst repeating the mantra:—“ Om dpah Sivaaivattama" &c.,and 
also touches her chest and head with appropriate mantras. She 
then goes to the left of her husband and lays hold of his garments, 
whilst another mantra is read and the Brahma-honia is made by the 
bridegroom. The bride then washes her husband’s feet, who in 
return makes her a present, and each applies the tilak to the other 
and eat curds and molasses together. After washing of hands the 
Piimapdtra takes place, in which forgiveness is craved for all 
defects in the ceremony or in the amount of gifts, Ac., and the 
mantra^pdt or leaf is placed on the bridegroom’s head by the cele¬ 
brant with the prayer that ho may be well and have long life, and 
for this the celebrant is again rewarded. Then follows aspersion, 
the giving and receiving of the Ulakf Ac., and the bridegroom is 
told to look well at his bride. A homily is now given regarding 
their conduct, the one towards the other, that they should above 
every thing keep themselves pure for three nights or until the 
chatu/rihirkarm had taken place. 

The party then proceed indoors and the Qan^ha-|ntJ(z, J ivamdtri 
and baaodhara rites are performed; the mahdnirdjana also takes 
place by the bride’s jnother, who presents sweetmeats and opening 
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the knot in their garments gives a portion of the sweetmeats to both 
bride and bridegroom, who then retire. Next morning the young 
married couple arise early and after domestic worship again tie 

Dmdra.mdtn.pija. garments together and perform the 

Dtedra-rndtri-p^ja at the bride’s father’s 
home. The door-leaf is cleaned with rice flour and on it figures of 
the M&tris are drawn and reverenced conjointly, the bride assisting 
by holding her husband’s arm. Again she alone prepares the thresh- 
hold and performs the dekliya-pdja, by sprinkling rice and flowers. 
After breakfast both proceed to the bridegroom’s house, where in 
the presence of a child who bears on his head a small lota of water 
with a green branch on it, indicative of prosperity, be formally 
commits his wife and her dowry to the safe keeping of his mother. 

The Dwdra.mdtri-pdja again takes place and after entering 
the house the Qanesha-pd^'a is performed with the dedication that 
the moment may be propitious and the usual gifts, &c., winding 
up with the mahdnird^ana by the sister of the bridegroom and the 
aspersion of the assembly by the celebrant. After this gifts are dis¬ 
tributed and all the attendants are permitted to disperse. On 

the fourth day the chaturthi-karm takes 
place, which consists of the usual prepara¬ 
tory ceremonies followed by the removal of the potali or small bags 
from the wrists of the bride and bridegroom preceded by a homa 
and followed by the pdmapdtra which concludes the ceremony. 

The next ceremony is the dvnrdgamana or 'second-coming’ 

commonly known in these Provinces as the 
Dwirigamama. yaund. The instructions direct that on a 

propitious day the boy’s parents shall cook certain cakes called 
phenika and placing them in a basket, the boy proceeds with them 
to his father-in-law’s house, where he salutes all the family and 
presents the food. Early in the morning he perforins the Qanesha- 
and at a favourable time places his wife near him. The 
tilaJcAs then interchanged between him and the relatives of his 
wife and formal salutations take place. He then takes his wife and 
whatever portion of the dowry that is now given to his own house, 
and on arriving at the threshhold the garments of both are 
again knotted together. Both are then seated together and the 
husband rinses his mouth, consecrates the orglut and performs the 


Ckaimrthi-harm. 
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f)rdndydm and dedication to the dwirdgamana and the dwdra- 
mdiri-p'&ja, Qanesha and the Matris are then worsliipped and 
the fixing of the favourable time is again gone through that the 
whole rite may be undertaken at the auspicious moment and be 
free from defects. Gifts are then made to the family purohit and 
astrologer as if to the deity and the couple go within while the 
SvaatUvdcJuxna is read. On entering the inner apartments the 
young couple worship the Jiva-midtria whose figures are drawn 
on the walls. The kalasa is then consecrated and the couple cir* 
cumambulate the vessel and the usual offerings and dedication 
are made; winding up with the aspersion, after which the knots on 
the garments are untied and the couple feast and retire to rest. 

Should any one desire to marry a third time, whether his other 

wives are alive or not, he must go through 
Arka-vivaAa. , , , . 

the ceremony known as arka-mvdha or 

marriage to the arka plant (Calatropia gipantea). The aspirant 
for a third marriage either builds a small altar near a plant of the 
arka or brings a branch home and places it in the ground near an 
altar. He then goes through all the preparatory ceremonies and 
also the Suryya-pitya with its invitation, &c., and prdrthana or ado¬ 
ration with hands clasped and appropriate mantras. He then cir¬ 
cumambulates the altar and asks the caste, &c., as in the regular 
ceremony; a purohit answers on the part of the aria that it is of 
the Kasyapa gotri, the great-grand-daughter of Aditya, the grand¬ 
daughter of Sav4 and the daughter of Arka; then follows the caste, 
name, &c., of the real bride. A thread is then wound ten times 
around the arka accompanied each time by a mantra and again 
around the neck of the kalasa. To the north of the arka, a fire-altar 
is raised and the dghdrdt-homa is made to Agni with gifts and 
dedication. Next comes the pradhdn-Juma with the mantras, 
“ Om sangobki*' and " Om yatmaUmcC' ; the Vydhriti-homa with its 
own mantra and the Bhdrddi navdhuti-homa with its nine mantras 
closing with the p&rndpdtra and dedication. After this a second 
eircumambulation follows and a prayer and hymn. Four days the 
arka remains where it has been planted and on the fifth day the 
person is entitled to commence the marriage ceremonies with his 
third wife. If, bojreveri she be already a widow he can take her 
to his home without any farther ceremony. 
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The Kumhh'vivdhci or marriage to an earthen vessel takes 

Aumbh-vivdha place when from some conjunction of the 

planets the omens for a happy union are 


wanting, or when from some mental or bodily defect no one is will¬ 
ing to take the boy or girl.* The ceremony is similar to the preced¬ 
ing, but the dedication enumerates the defects in the position of the 
planets in the worshipper’s horoscope and states that the ceremony 
is undertaken to avoid the malign influences of the conjunctions of 
the adverse planets or of the bodily or mental defects of the native 
as the case may be. The nine planets are honoured and also 
Vishnu and Varuna, whose forms stamped on a piece of metal are 
amongst the furniture of the ceremonial. The anchala or knot- 
tying is made by connecting the neck of the girl or boy with the 
neck of the vessel, when the aspersion is made from the water of 
the kalasa with a brush made of the five leaves. 


Casual ceremonies. 


On killing a snake. 


Several ceremonies are prescribed for alleviating {sdnti) the 

evil effects of accidents, bad omens, por¬ 
tents, unlucky acts, &c., which may be 
briefly noticed here. Thus, if in ploughing, the share injures or 
kills a snake, a short ritual is prescribed to appease the lord 
of the snakes. Ganesha, the Matris and Kshctrpal are first 
worshipped on the spot: then the figure of Mrityunjaya is drawn 

on cloth and with it that of the snake-god, 
and both are worshipped with the invita¬ 
tion, &c.f and the sarp-mantra is recited and a homa made. One- 
sixteenth of the value of the cattle should be paid as a deodand to 
Death ol a plough-bul- Brahmans. Another ceremony known as 

the vrishahhapatana takes place when a 
bullock dies while ploughing or is injured. It is believed that 
if the Megha-aankrdnt comes within the conjunction of the planets 

noted in the horoscope, the native will die 
Unlucky conjunctions. ... . , j • m i ii 

Within SIX months, and similarly if the 

Ttila-mnkrdnt come within the horoscope the native dies before 

the nest Megha-sankrdnt: to avert these evils a special ritual is 

proscribed in which Gobind is the principal deity invoked. A 

more elaborate service takes place on the occasion of an eclipse 

* The Vishnu praiimd-vivdh is similar to the Kumbh-vivdh. The girl is first 
married to a picture of Vi»>lina when the conjunction of the planets would 
show her to become a widow or a bad character in order to avert their luflueace. 
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Dentition, Ac. 


when iMimerous articles are placed in the kalasa and the image 
of the snake-god stamped on metal is worshipped and the usual 
gifts are made. The ceremony of being born again from the 
Born again from a cow’s mouth {gomukhapraaava) takes place 
oow’b mouth. when the horoscope foretells some crime 

on the part of the native or some deadly calamity to him. The 
child is clothed in scarlet and tied on a new sieve which is passed 
between the hind-legs of a cow forward through the fore-legs to 
the mouth and again in the reverse direction signifying the new 
birth. The usual worship, aspersion, Sue., takes place and the 
father smells bis son as the cow smells her calf. This is followed 
by various burnt offerings and the usual gifts, See. Ceremonies are 

also prescribed when the- teeth are cut 
irregularly, when the father and son are 
bom in the same lunar mansion, when three children are born at 
the same time or in the same lunar mansion, when snakes are 
seen in coitu, when a dog is seen during a ceremony, when a crow 
evacuates on one’s clothes, on seeing a white crow, when gifts of 
land, money or grain are made and when building a house, &c. 

The mbfortunes that are supposed to follow any one born in 

the mMa-nahahatra, which is presided over 
by Nirriti, the goddess of evil, are such that 
the parents are advised to abandon such a child, whether boy or 
girl, or if not to go through the ritual prescribed for the occasion 
with great care and circumspection. The mMa^adnti commences 
with the Ganesha-puya followed by the setting up of the argha and 
the dedication. Then sesamum, kuaka, barley and water are taken 
and the pradhdn-aankalpam is recited and also the Mdtri-pCbja, 
Punydha-vdehana and Ndndi-srdddh are gone through. The 
celebrants are then appointed and duly reverenced and the person 
who causes the ceremony to be performed stands before them with 
the palms of his hands joined together in a submissive attitude and 
asks them to perform the rite according to rule. The celebrants 
consent and proceed to the grihaadla, or as usual in Kumaon to 
tbe place where the cows are tied up. A place is selected and 
purified either with holy-water (i. e., water which has been conse¬ 
crated by using the names of the sacred places of pilgrimage) or 
the mixture called panek-gat'ya. To the south-west a hollow is 


Mila Bskahatra. 

A 
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ii}ade and a fire is lighted therein, and this is followed by the ritual 
contained in the formal appointment of the Brahman to the aspersion. 
An altar is then made and on the top a lotus of twenty-four petals 
is drawn and coloured and named as in the following diagram' 



* The name on the petals is th.'it of the initial letters of tlie nakshalrx or 
lunar-mansion, above which is the name of the regent of the mansion and below 
the colour which should be given to it. The names in order commencing with 
the mansion over which the Visvedevds preside are as follows:— 


1- Uttard-ashdrhi. 10. Krittikd. 

S. Sravana. II. Boliini. 

3. Hhanishthd. 12. Mriga-sirai. 

Sata>bhishaj. 13. Xrdrd. 

3. Purva-bhndrapadd. 14. Punarrasfi. 

*• Uttara-bh&drapiuji. 15. TIshyas. 

7. Revati. 16. Asleshd. 

8. Asvini- 17. Mftgha. 

9. fiharanf. 18. Pfirva-phalgTeni. 


19. Uttara-pbalguni. 

20. Hasta. 

SI. Chilrd. 

22. Svati. 

23. Visdkhd. 

24. Annrddhu. 

36. Jyeshthd. 

26. Mdla. 

37. PttrTashdrha. 


In the 
middle. 
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A bauJsome metal vessel is then placed in the midst of the 
figure and four other vessels are placed one at each corner of the 
principal altar. A figure of Nirriti stamped on metal is placed in 
the centre of the altar on its vessel and small pieces of gold, silver 
and copper on the other vessels after having been waehed with the 
five nectars applied with the usual mantras. Next comes the ad¬ 
dress to Nirriti prefaced by the tjrdAriti-mantra:—* Come hither 
and remain here o Nirriti mistress of the miUa~nakahatra, grant 
onr requests and accept our reverence.* Her companions and the 
twenty-four deities residing in the petals of the lotus are similarly 
invited with the same form'ula. 

Three of the vessels are dedicated to Brahma, Varuna and the 
nine planets who are invited to attend. Then the meditation on 
Nirriti and the deities to whom the altar is dedicated follows ;— 

* Nirriti, black in colour, of beautiful face, having a man as thy 
vehicle, protectress, having a sword in thy band, clad in shining 
robes adorned with jewels.’ A similar short meditation on Indra 
and Toya is given and for the remaining deities, the recital of 
their names is held sufficient. Nirriti then receives the formal 
invitation, &c., with the mantra:—' Om moah^dna* &c., whilst the 
others are merely named. Then those deities invited to occupy 
the three vessels above named receive the invitation, &c., and com¬ 
mencing with Nirriti all are in order worshipped with flowers, 
sandal and water. The vessel placed to the north-east of the al¬ 
tar is dedicated to Rudra and on it are laid the five varieties of 
Bvaseika and below it, a drona of grain. On the covered mouth 
of the vessel the image of Rudra stamped in metal is placed after 
being washed in the five nectars as before followed by the 
dedication, meditation, hymn of praise and invitation, &c. Then 
the anganyda to Rudra is repeated six times and the Rudr&- 
dkydya, eleven times, &c., &c. Next incense formed from the burnt 
borns of goats is offered to Nirriti and also wine, barley-cakes, 
flesh and the yellow pigment from the head of a cow {gorochand); 
flesh, fish, and wine, however, should not be used by Brahmans, 
who should substitute milk with salt for wine and curds with salt 
for flesh. Lamps are now waved to and fro before all the deities 
and a fire is lighted on the altar and a homa made. Next the 
dyhdrdv-hoTna, the kriaara-homa, the flfteen-verse homa, fuel. 
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rice, &c., with the Sri-sdkta mantra, the pdya&a~homa, the pdrnd- 
huti-how,a, and the Agni-hoina^ are made, after which the fire on 
the altar is extinguished jnd Agni is dismissed. The vessel on the 
principal altar sacred to Nirriti is now filled with various materials 
and whilst these are stirred round several mantras are recited. The 
parents of the child and the child then bathe outside in a place 
prepared for the purpose and ornamented with svasiikas and all are 
sprinkled with holy-water. Some hundred verses are then repeated 
with the prayer that the evil influences due to birth in the Mvula- 
nakahatra may be effectually prevented. A similar ceremony is 
performed on account of any person born in the Aslesha-nakshatra. 

The ceremonies to be observed at funerals are found in the 

Preta-manjari, the authority on this subject 
Funeral ceremonies. ^ ^ 

which obtains in Kumaon. This work opens 

with the direction that when a person is in extremis his purohit 
should cause him to repeat the hymn to Basudeva and the amarana 
in which the names of Rama and Siva occur, and after these make 
the dasddn or bestowal of ten things in accordance with the — 
‘ The learned have said that cattle, land, sesamum, gold, clarified 
butter, apparel, grain, molasses, silver and salt are included in the 
ten gifts.’ In bestowing the dasddn, the sick man or in his stead 
the purohit first rinses his mouth and consecrates the argha and then 
repeats the prdndydm as already described. The meditation or 
dhydna appropriate is that known as the Sriparameswaransmritwa 
or meditation on the Supreme being as distinguished from and 
above his particular manifestations as Siva and Vishnu. This is 
followed by the sankalpam or dedication of the gifts with the same 
mantra as used in the Ganesha-ptya (Om Bishnu, &c.), ending with 
the prayers that there may be a removal of all sins committed wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly by the dying man during his life-time and 
that he may obtain the fruit of the good act. For this purpose 
on the part of the moribund each of the gifts and the Brahmans 
concerned are reverenced and the gifts are then presented. First 

the kapildddn or a gift of a cow of a yel- 
Kapdd dn, lowisb-brown colour with the five mantras* 

beginning with:— Idam vishnurvichakrame tredhdnidadhe parfam 

* Go bha iilalaranydjyam bdaodhanya gurdnicha raupyam lavanamilydhur diia- 
dd*dnipa*ditd. *TIie manuscript consalted i<i cridentiy very carck-mly 

tranacribed, but I hare retained the readings as 1 found tlicui. 
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aamArJiamasya pd gvan sure —and in practice this alone is recited. 
Then the argha is presented to the Brahman with a mantra* praying 
him as best of men to be present at the sacrifice and accept the 
argha. Then sandal-wood is given with a mantra* and .rice with 
another mantra.* Flowers are then presented with the mantra:— 
‘Glory to thee, O Brahman.’ Next the cow should receive vene¬ 
ration with the appropriate mantra :—‘ Glory ^ thee O Kapila,’ 
and each of its members, the fore-feet, mouth, horns, shoulder, 
back, hind-feet, and tail with a salutation and the gift of sandal, 
rice and flowers. A covering is then presented with food, incense, 
light, and the installation hymn :— Yd Lakshmi sarvalokdndu, &c. 
Then the moribund takes sesamum, kusha-graAs, barley, and gold in 
a pot of clarified butter and with them the cow’s tail in his hand 
over which water is poured and all are dedicated to the removal of 
the guilt of his sins and for this purpose are given to so and so Brah¬ 
man in the name of Rudra. The cow is first addressed, however, 
with the mantra:— Kapilesarvva-barndndm,&c. The cow and Brah¬ 
man then circumambulate the moribund, who with clasped hands 
repeats a verse* in praise of the cow. 


BhUmi-ddn, jfc. 


Next comes the Bh'&mi'ddn or gift of land. The installation 

hymn {prdrthana") beginning;— SarvabhU- 
tdsraydhhdmiy ^c., is first addressed to the 
earth. Then a ball of clay is made from the soil of the land which 
is intended to be given away and is worshipped and dedicated as 
in the previous gift and then after consecration, is given away for 
Bdsudeva’s sake to the Brahman. The Tild-^dn or gift of sesa¬ 
mum follows with the mantra:— Tildh svama samdyuktd, &c., and 
the usual consecration and dedication in the name of Vishnu and 
the hymn of praise Ti/<£4 pdpahard nityam, ^c. 


Next comes the Hiranya-ddn or gift of gold with a mantra®:— 
and the usual dedication, &c., in the name of Agni. The Ajya^ 
ddn or gift of clarified butter is next made with the mantra 

* Sprung from K&madhenu, &c.,’ and the dedication in the name of 

» Bhimidevafrajaumds'. twam vhma purushoUama ptatyakaho yajnd pvrus^h 
arghayam pratigrihyatdm. ^ ^ * Gandhadwdrdn durddharahdn nityapuahtdn han- 

f/iinim Ismrim tarvabhdtdmdn idmyaho (f) pahvayeariyam. • Namohrahnt* 

amya devdya go brdhmanahiidyacha jayathitdya Kriahndya govinddya namonamnh. 

* Om gdvak aurabhayo nityam gdvo guggula gandhikdy dfo. ‘ Hirat^garbha 

garbhatwam hemabtjdm vibhd vaao awanta punya pbaladdmatah adntim^ayaeh- 
Miame. 
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Mrityunjaya. The procedure is the same all through, the mantras’ 
used alone being different. For the Bastra~ddn or gift of apparel we 
have the mantra Pita baatram, &c.,’ aud the dedication in the 
name of Yrihaspati. The JDhdnydni-ddn or gift of grain of seven 
kinds has the mantra:—* Phanyatn karoti 'Jdtdram, &c.,’ and is pre¬ 
sented in the name of Prajdpdti, The Gur-ddn or gift of molasses 
has the mantra:—‘ Gnramanmathachdpothc &c.,’ and is given in the 
name of Rudra. The Bawpya-ddn or gift of silver has the man¬ 
tra jRu<fran«ira aanmdbhdta, &c./ and i:-' offered for the sake of 
Soma, the moon, with the prayer that auy laxity in morals may be 
forgiven. The Lavanu-ddn or gift of 8.i!. follows with the man¬ 
tra * Yaam^-ddn rasdh aarve, &c.,’ and is presented on behalf of all 
the gods. 

The moribund next presents the fruit of all the ceremonial 
Last Bcrrice for the observances that he has undertaken during 

his life to plead on his behalf with Isvara. 
He also dedicates sesamum, kusha, barley and water and enume¬ 
rates all the penance that he has performed during his life and 
commits it with an oblation to the mercy-seat in the name of Agni 
to plead on his behalt. He then prays that for the sake of the 
good B4sudeva whatever errors he may have committed in cere¬ 
monial or other observances knowingly or in ignorance, in eating 
or drinking and in his conduct towards women or men may be for¬ 
given, for which purpose he offers gold. A similar gift of a cow is 
sometimes made to clear off all debts due to friends and others, but 
the practice has fallen into disuse, as the heir, according to the usage 
of the British law-courts, must pay his father's debts if sufficient 
assets fall into his hands. 

Another cow should be presented in Govind’s name to prevent 

the retribution due on account of evil acts 
Vaiiarani-ddn. body, evil speech in words and evil 

thoughts in the heart, and again another cow in the hope of final 
liberation (moksha-ddn) through the loving-kindness of Rudra 
and in his name. As a rule, however, but one cow is given, and this 
only in the Vaitarani-ddn which now takes place. For this rite a 
cow of a black colour is selected and worshipped as prescribed in the 
kapild-ddn, and the gift is dedicated to help the spirit of the 
moribund after death in its passage across the Yaitarani river, 
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and with this object it is formally delivered over to a Brahman. 
The installation verse for the cow is —‘ Glory to thee, o cow, be 
thou ready to assist at the very terrible door of Yama this person 
desirous to cross the Vaitarani/ and for the river is the verse 
“ Approaching the awful entrance to the realms of Yama and 
the dreadful Vaitarani, I desire to give this black cow to thee, 
o Vaitarani, of my own free-will so that I may cross thy flood 
flowing with corruption and blood, I give this black cow.” Selec¬ 
tions from the Bhagavad-gUa are then read to the sick man and 
the thousand names of Vishnu are recited. His feet and 
hands are bathed in water taken from the Ganges or some other 
sacred stream whilst the frontal mark is renewed and garlands of 
the sacred tulsi are thrown around his neck. The ground is 
plastered with cow-dung and the dying man is laid on it with his 
head to the north-east and if still able to understand, verses in 
praise of Vishnu should be recited in a low, clear voice suited 
to the solemn occasion. The priestly instinct is even now alive 
and the family astrologer appears on the scene to claim another 
cow that the moribund may dio easily and at an auspicious 
moment. 

When the breath has departed, the body of the deceased is 
Frepftriog tb6 body for washed with earth, water and the fruit of 
tbe^yre. Emblica ojfficinalis and then anointed 

with clarified butter whilst the following mantra^ is repeated :— 
“ May the places of pilgrimage, Gya and the rest, the holy sum¬ 
mits of mountains, the sacred tract of Kurukshetra, the holy 
rivers Ganges, Jumna, Sarasvati, Kosi, Chandrabh6ga which 
removeth the stains of all sins, the Kandabhadra the river of 
Benares, the Gandak and Sarju as w'ell as the Bhairava and 
V4rdha places of pilgrimage and the Pindar river, as many places 
of pilgrimage as there are in the world as well as the four oceans 
enter into this matter used for the ablution of this body for its 
purification,” The body is then adorned with gopichandah, the 
sacrificial thread, yellow clothes and garlands. Gold or clarified 

* Gyddtnicha iirUidni yteha punydh ailoehchayd kurukakttramcha gangdeha 
yamundcKa tara$vail kau$iH ehandra^bhdgdcha tarvapdpaprandaini nanddbha^ 
drdeha hdthicha gandaki tarayA tathd bhairavancha vardkancha 6rtham ptndara- 
kam tathd -pritliivydm ydni ilrtkdni ckatwdrah idgarat lathd aavaaydsya v'uudk 
dharlham asminstoycMfOntnvai. 
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butter is then placed on the seven orifices of the face and the 
body is wrapped in a shroud and carried to the huniing-ghit. 
The hody is placed with its head to the east and the face upwards 
whilst the near male relatives are shaved. In the meantime 
pindas or small balls of barley-flour and water are offered accord¬ 
ing to the rule ;— Mritaathdne tathd dwdre visrdmeaku chitopari 
kukahaupinddh praddtavyd pretapindd praJdrtitdh —‘ When the 
man dies, at the door (of his village), where the bearers rest, at 
the pyre when ready to be lighted, these (five) pindaa should be 
offered by rule; if they are not offered, the spirit of the deceased 
becomes a Bdkshasa.* Each pinda should have its proper dedica¬ 
tion with definition of time, place, and person {mritaathdn, dwdra, 
<fec.) First some water is thrown on the ground with a dedication, 
and then the pinda is taken in the hand and after the recital of 
the dedication, it, too, is thrown on the ground and again water 
is sprinkled on the same place with a third dedication. This is 
repeated at each of the five places. The wood of sandal, cedar, 
belf or dhdk, mixed with ghi, are laid on the body, which is placed 
on the pyre with the head to the south. The son or nearest male 
relative bathes and dedicates the rite to the release of the soul 
of the deceased from tho company and region of sprites and its 
exaltation to the heaven of the good, after which the kukaha* 
pinda is offered. 


The fire is next applied by the nearest male relative to the 


Office for cremation. 


wood at the feet of the corpse, if the 
deceased be a female, and to the wood at 


the head, if a male, with the mantra t —** Om mayest thou arrive 
at the blissful abodes, thou with thy deeds whether done ill 
purposely or unwittingly have become an inhabitant of another 
world, thy body encompassed with its load of desire, weighted 
with its deeds of right and wrong has been completely resolved 
into its five elements.” Then comes the TilavniaTa^ajydhuti oi* 
homa with sesamum mingled with clarified butter accompanied 
by the mantra : — Om lomahhyah avdhd tivacke avdhd lohUdya svdhd 
otn md gvan aehliyah avdhd om medobhyak svdhd om tvaghhyah 
avdhd om majjdbhyah avdhd om retase svdhd om roditavyah avdhd .— 
‘ Hail salutation to the hair, epidermis, blood, * * marrow, 

skill, the essential element of the body, the semen, and to him 

11 <) 
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who is bewailed.* Then follows the a^tra directing the circumam- 
bulation of the pyre whilst sesamum^ is sprinkled over the burn> 
ing body with the mantra :—- Om, glory to the fire of the funeral 
pyre/ When the body has been almost entirely consumed, a 
small portion of the flesh, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, should 
be taken and tied up in a piece of cloth, and flung into a deep 
pool. Then the person who conducted the ceremony puts out the 
fire and bathes, anointing himself with the 'pancha-gavya and 
places a seat of kusha-gr&sB for the spirit of the deceased with a 
dedication followed by water, a pinda and again water, each 
accompanied by its proper dedication. 

Next the bali-ddn, consisting of rice, sandal, &c., is oflered to 


„ the goblins and sprites of the burning-gh4t 

£alv-dati. . , , 7 , . 

with the prayer that they will accept it, eat 

it and be appeased. Whoever wishes to preserve a portion of 
the bones to cast them into the sacred stream of the Ganges at 
Hardwkr {phiil tyavauna) will collect them between his thumb 
and little finger and wash them in the pancha gavya and clarified 
butter and placing them in a cloth bury them for a year before 
he attempts to carry out bis purpose. All ceremonies performed 
for an ancestor must be carried through with the sacrificial thread 
over the right shoulder, all worship of the gods with the thread 
as Ttsual over the left shoulder. The pyre is then cleaned and 
smeared with cow-dung whilst the dedication is made and water 
and a pinda are given followed by water as before. Then the 
mantra is recited :— Anddi nidhano deva aankhn chakra gadhddar 
akahayah pundarikahaha preta mokaha pradobhava. —An address to 
the deity praying for the liberation of the soul of the deceased. 
A Brahman repeats this mantra with his face towards the south; 
a Eshatriya looking towards the north; a Yaisya to the east and a 
Sudra to the west, whilst the knot of the hair on the top of the 
head is unloosed. The sacrificial thread is then replaced and the 
dehamanams made. The thread is again put on the right shoul¬ 
der (avdsavya] whilst water is oflered in the hollow of both hands 


to the manes of the deceased. The person who performs the rites 
bathes again before returning home and fasts for the rest of the day. 


The rich throw sandal, tiiM, sesamiiir and datrified bntter on the pyre 
whilst the relatives cry onrwith a load voiee so as to attract the notice of the 
dwellen in paradise. 
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Lamps are kept lighting for the benefit of the manes for ten 
Ceremonies after ore- days after cremation either in a temple or 

under a jdpal tree or where the obsequial 
ceremonies are performed, according to the rule ;—Tildkpradeyd 
jpdwCyiim dipodcyah sivdlayB jndtibhik sahahhoktabyaw, etat pre- 
taaya'durlabham ,—“ The relatives of the deceased should in his 
name provide sesamnm, water and lights for the temple since 
these necessary duties are impossible for a spirit/ 

The place where the obsequial ceremonies {kiriya-karm) sub¬ 
sequent to cremation take place is called gJidt. It is chosen, as a 
rule,jiear running water, but must not lie to the west of the house 
where the person for whom the rite is performed died. On the 
day followiog the cremation, the person who performed the princi¬ 
pal part at the funeral pyre proceeds io the ghdt and selecting a 
place, clears it and plasters it with mud and cow-dung. A fire¬ 
place is then built towards the northern part and on one side, an 
altar of white clay smeared with cow-dung. The lamp is next 
lighted with the dedication to enlightening the manes now in dark¬ 
ness so as to alleviate its sufferings. Then with top-knot unloosed 
the celebrant bathes on behalf of the manes with the usual definition, 
of place, time, person and object which is the performance of the 
ceremonies of the first day. 


Next the top-knot is tied up and the mouth is rinsed, after 
which he takes sesamum, water, kuBka-gr&aa and barley and with 
his face towards the south offers them in the palms of both hands 
on behalf of the manes with the usual dedication. The object 
declared is to allay the extremes of heat and thirst which the spirit 


must undergo and to perform 


the rites of the first day on its 


Tilait^fdmjalu 


behalf. The ceremony known as the Tila- 
toydnjali must be performed either thrice 


or once each day for the next ten days. Then rice' is boiled in a 
copper vessel and in it sesamum, ndgkesar, honey and milk 
are placed and afterwards made into balls about the size of a bel 
fruit; these are offered with a dedication in the name of the 
deceased and th® object that the spirit should obtain liberation 
and reach the abodes of the blessed after crossing the hell caUed 


»KahatrijM and all other than Brahmans make the pindas ol hirley-flottt 
and also the ulef Itb&ate children ot Brahmanii 
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Haumh and also that- the head of the new body of the spirit 
may be formed correctly. Before actually offering the pinda the 
celebrant should stand in silence to the left of the fire-place, 
and place a pavitra^ on the ground and (m it a ka/rm-pdira or 
sacrificial vessel and on the latter again a pavitra. The vessel 
should then be filled with water, sesamum and perfumes whilst 
the altar is covered with ilusho-grass. The celebrant next takes a 
pavitra and water in his band and repeats the dedication as to 
laying the kasha on the altar in the name of so and so deceased 
as a seat for bis spirit After this, water (ovansjana) is poured 
on the altar with a similar 4odication and then the pvnda is offer¬ 
ed whilst the celebrant drops on his left knee and repeats the do- 
dkation already given. As already noticed the object of the pinda 
presented on the first day is to enable the spirit to cross the hell 
called Raurab and have a head for its new body. This is followed 
by an offering of water, one of very cold water, and one of sandal, 
rice, bhinga-rdja* {Eclipta prottrata), flowers, incense, lamps and 
bsdls of rice and honey, each with its own ][»t>per dedication in 
the name of the manes. The thirteenth dedication is concerned 
with the consecration of the karm-pdtra already mentioned. On 
the first day one pinda is offered: on the second, two pindas, Ac., 
so that in ten days, fifty-five pindaa are offered each with the 
saiao ceremony as here given. Then comes the prayer that the 
pindaa already given may reach the manes, and the karm-pdlta is 
turned upside down. The mouth is then rinsed with the usual 
formula and all the materials are thrown into the water with 
the mantra ’:—* Thou hast been burned in the fire of the pyre 
and host become separate from thy brethren, bathe in this 
water and drink this milk thou that dwellest in the ether with¬ 
out stay or support, troubled by storms and malignant spirits, 
bathe and drink here and having done so be happy.’ 

To the south of the fire-place a small earthen vessel known 
as a karmaa is filled witli water in which kuaha, sesamum, barley 
and milk are placed and suspended from a tree, or if there be no 
tree, from a stake fixed in the ground with a tooth-brush of nim 

* See before. * fn Kamaon the.Ctiiiia«oaiNM Tamala or iejpdi fe used. 

*Cki(jHala pradagdho$e parltgaktoti bdadkamti Mam airam idnam kAiram mantra- 
nmfkim idam piva dkdranlho nirdlttmbg vdpmbhtti nromdrditah atra $mUwa idam 
pUwa Sttdttca jdlwa $abhi bhiivah. 
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{Melia indica). Then bathing and putting on clean clothes, the 
celebrant returns home and when eating puts a portion of the 
food on a leaf-platter and leaves it with water either where four 
roads meet or on that side of the village which is nearest to the 
burning-gh&t, both places being the favourite resorts of disembo¬ 
died spirits. This portion called the preta-grda or spirits’ mouth¬ 
ful is offered with the usual dedication to the name of the deceased. 


The proceedings of each day are the same, the only difference 

Ceremonies ol the first being the object of the pindfl. The follow- 
ten daya isg list of the hells crossed before reaching 

paradise and the different parts of the new body of the spirit 
affected by each day’s ceremony will suffice 


Day. 

^Hetl mtt with. 

Portion of tk$ new bodyformti. 

First 

Baurava 

Head. 

8eeond 

Yonipunsaka 

Eyes, ears and nose. 

Third 

Mab&nurara 

Arms, chest, ncok and mem¬ 
bers of the mouth. 

Fourth 

Tdmisra 

Pnbic region, penis, void and 
parts around. 

Fifth 

Andhatdmiara 

Thighs and iega. 

Sixth 

Sambhrama 

Feet and toes. 

Beventh 

Amedbya kriml pfirna 

Bones, marrow and brain. 

Eighth 

Fnriaha bhakshans 

Nails and hair. 

Ninth 

Srarndnsa bhakshana 

Testes and semen. 

Tenth 

Kumbhip&ka 

To avoid the wants of the senses. 


The new body having been formed the natural wants of a liv¬ 
ing body are presupposed and the ceremo- 
Tenth day. jg devoted to removing 

the sensation of hunger, thirst, Ac., from the new body. On the 
same day the clothes of the celebrant are steeped in cow’s urine 
with soapnuts and washed, the walls of the house are plastered, all 
metal vessels are thoroughly cleaned, the fire-place at the gbit is 
broken and an anjali of water offered to the ether for the sake of 
the manes and to assuage its thirst. The celebrant then moves 
up the stream above the gUt and with his near relatives shaves 
and bathes and all present an anjali of water as Wore. ^Aing 
again all proceed homewards,* having been sprinkled with the 

iMoft of these names of hdl otmt 

flnt, third, fourth and fifth **** ^ the custom to offer 

s tt. »- ttto I. 

usually ol uncooked flout and vater. 
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pancha^avya. The following rule lays down the period necessary 
for purification;— Brahmano dasa'dtrena dwddaadhena bkAmipdh 
• vauyah panchadaadhena addro mdaend 8\nddhyati, The Brahman 
becomes pure in ten days, the Kshatriya in twelve days, the Yai- 
sya in fifteen days and the Sudra in a month. 

After the usual domestic prayers, on the eleventh day, 
OcrGDoonlGB of tliG the figures of liahshmi and [jt^lkifiyan are 
ele?eath day. worshipped and a covering spread for them 

on the ch&rpdi of the deceased and a* cow offered in his name 
as kapild~ddn. Next vessels of water ( Udaka-kumhh) are filled 
and food prepared in the .name of the deceased. A bullock is 
also branded on the fianks with the trident and discus and 
struck three times with the hand and then let go,^ followed by 
the ekddasdha srdddfi. The palm of the band represents three 
Urthaa : the Brahma-tlrtha is the hollow at the wrist through which 
the rinsing of the mouth is effected, the Deo-tirtha is between 
the fingers sloping downwards and is used in offering water to 
the gods, and the Pitri-tirtha is the hollow between the thumb and 
first finger through which the water flows when offered to an¬ 
cestors. For instance in the worship of Lakshmi-n&rfiyan, the 
water is presented through the Deo-tirtha. First the covering is 
placed on xthe ch4rp&i and on it the images with a dedication 
to the sure admission into paradise of the manes, and for this 
purpose the figures of the deities Lakshmi and N&r&yan are wor¬ 
shipped. The installation hymn to the deities then follows and 
offerings of rice, water, sandal, flowers, incense, lamps and wearing 
apparel are made. To this succeeds the dhydna or meditation in 
honour of Vishnu, who has in his right hand the lotus, in his 
left the conch, &c.; then come appropriate gifts, according to the 
ability of the donor, which eventually become the property of a 
Brahman with the prayer that as Siva and Krishna live in happiness 
and comfort so may the deceased abide, and for this purpose all 
these good things have been provided. The purohit then lies 
down on the couch for a short time and so sanctifies the gifts that 
have been made whilst the verse is read:— Yaeya smritydcha 
ndmoHyd tape yajnakriyddiahu nydnam eampArnatdm ydtu 
eadyovande tarn achyutani. —^'May whatever errors that I have 

■ As a rale, however, thti a mere form and the irons are not heated. 
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committod in jay religioua observances be forgiven and the result 
be made complete, o Achyuta.’ 

Next comes the kapili-ddn as before with the dedication;—‘0 
- Kapila worshipped of all the four castes, 

best, containing all places of pilgrimages and 
deities alleviate my trouble.* The Water vessels are next presented 
and there should be one for every day in the year and each 
should be accompanied by food and lights for the same period for 
the benefit of the spirit of the deceased^ and then given to Brah¬ 
mans with the verse;—* Ta^a, &c.,’ as in the preceding para* 
graph. 

The loosing of the scape-bnllock {vriahotsarga) is seldom ob- 

_ .. served in Eumaon, though the ritual for it 

The 8cape<baIlock. . 

IS given. First an altar is erected of earth 

and the fire is lighted thereon and Agni is installed and worshipped. 

The altar is then dedicated to the rite of the jyradhdndioma. This 

homa is begun by throwing clarified butter ibto the fire with the 

mantra:— * Om iharati avdhd idam agnaye om. iharamadhvam 

BVdhd idam agnaye om ihaghriti svdhd idam agnaye om ihamasva 

avdhd idam agnaye ; and again Om prajdpatayey indrdya agnaye 

aomdya avdhd. Next curdled milk is thrown on the fire and tbe 

nine gods are saluted:—Agni, Kudra, Sarva, Pasupati, XJgra, Asana, 

Bhava, Mahddeo and Is&na, all old names. Then comes the 

Pauahnacharu-homa or oblation of rice, barley and pulse boiled in 

milk and clarified butter and presented with the mantra:— Om 

•pCbaKd anvetunah pdshd rakahaava aarvatah p-dahd vdjdnmanotu- 

nah avdhd ; and again Om agnaye avishta krite avdhd om hhu avdhd 

om bhuvah avdhd om avah avdhd. In these mantras the ancient 

deities Pushan and Agni are invoked. A bell is then suspended 

from the neck of tbe bullock and small bells are tied round its 

feet, and it is told that it is to be let go in order to save the spirit 

of the deceased from the torments of hell. The following mantra 

is then whispered in its ear:— Vriahohi bhagwdndharma (hatuah- 

Tpddah prakiHitah vrinomi tarn aham bhaktyd aamdn rakahatu sar- 

'«■ add. Then follows the verse :—* Om rUancha,&c.,*aa in the aandhya. 

The bullock is addressed as the four-footed representative of the 

Supreme and asked to preserve fiur ever his votary. The bailgdyatri 

1 As a rule the poor can bnij sfitord one. 
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is then recited :—'Om Ukahna aringdya vidmahe vedapdadya 
dhimahi tanno vriahabhah prachodaydt. Sesamum, kuaha, barley 
and water are taken in the hand and also the bullock’s tail, 
whilst water is poured over all with the mantra —‘ To fathers^ 
mothers and relations both by the mother’s and father’s side, to the 
purchit, wife’s relations and those who have died without rites 
and who have not had the subsequent obsequial ceremonies per¬ 
formed, may salvation arise by means of the unloosing of this bul¬ 
lock.’ The bullock will then be loosed with a dedication. The right 
quarter is sometimes branded with a trident and the left with a 
discus and the animal becomes the property of some of the low- 
caste people in the village. 

The ekddcudha-ardddh commences with a bathing and dedication 

.. . to the first ardddh in honour of the deceased. 

Ekdiasdka-irdddh. 

Hitherto only the ceremonies known as 
kiriya-karm have been performed whilst the spirit of the deceased 
remained a pret, but now in order that he may be numbered 
amongst the pUria or ancestors, the formal ardddh is undertaken 
in his honour and for his benefit. Dry, clean clothes are worn and 
the celebrant proceeds to the ghdt and rinses his mouth with the 
usual formula. Then rice is cooked and five small bundles of huaha 
are cashed and anointed with oil and set up to represent the Brah¬ 
man on the part of the deceased with the nimantran or invitation 
Qatoai dwyaloketwam kritdnta vihitdyacha manaad vdyubkdtma vipre- 
twdham nimantrayet. —* You have reached the blessed abodes having 
finished your course,be present though invisible at this rite.’ Similar 
bundles are consecrated to represent the spirit of deceased and 
water and the argha are offered with the prayer that they may be 
accepted. In silence the karm~pdtra is placed on the ground and 
offerings of sandal, &c., made as before.* The dedication is then 
made for the purpose of performing the ceremony as if it were the 
th)diahta~ardddh.* Foe this purpose a seat is placed and the argha 

• avadhd pitrUtkyo mdirihhyo -bandh»bhy»aeka tfiptaya mdtri pahtkdaeim 
luthii f€kMhU pitttpmkMkd^ah gmru »va»ur ban4hm^dn pe ckimyt kula tantbkatfih 
ya prata bMvand pamndh yi ehdnya ardddha barjiidk vriahoUargaia U aarvva labka^ 
tin tnpiimattamdm. * See preTiona paae. • The akodiakta or HlAi- 

ardddk is thst performed on the snnlTetearr of s father’s death, whilst the 
g^ral eeremonj which takes place during the dark half of Koir la called the 
pdrvdm ta koHydnaai-ardddh, If the father dies during this pert of Ku4r the 
ommony Is ^yd-sriddh. In the pdrvam the usual ^fllty-flve pindas ars 
offered ; in the akod%ahia ooly one. 
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k consecrated and dedicated to the spirit of the deceased. Gifts 
are then presented to both the symbolised Brahman and Pr^a and 
both are reverenced. A brazen platter is then smeared with clarified 
butter and the rice placed on it and dedicated to the accept¬ 
ance of the spirit. A circular altar a span in diameter is next 
made and smeared with cow-dung. Rice is also mixed with milk, 
sesamum, clarified butter, and honey and made into round balls 
about the size of a hd fruit and with hmha, sesamum and water 
are taken in the hand and dedicated to the first srdddh. The altar 
is covered with hutha and on it a single pinda is placed, then water, 
sandal, rice, flowers, incense, lamps, sweetmeats and woollen thread 
are each presented with a dedication as offerings to the spirit of 
the deceased. The bundles of kusha which represent the Brahman 
are then addressed and told that the preceding offerings have been 
made to the Preta and to grant that they may be accepted an4 for 
this purpose water is offered to him. Gifts are then made to the 
symbolised Brahman which are kept until the next day, as gifts 
made during the first eleven days cannot be accepted by a purohit. 
The water in the karm-pdtra is then poured out at the feet of the 
Brahman and the janeo is changed to the left shoulder. This is 
followed by the usual rinsing of the mouth, after which the verse 
oommencing Yasya, &c., ’ is recited. 

On the twelfth day the ceremony known as Sapindi takes place. 
Cewmonj ol the twelfth The celebrant goes to the yhdt as before and 

commences with bathing and dedication to 
the day’s rite. He then makes three altars of the same dimensions 
as before: to the north, a square altar called the Visvadeva-bedi: 
to the south, a triangular altar called Preta-bedi, and to the east a 
circular altar called the Pitdmahddi-bedi. Rice is then cooked and 
whilst it is being made ready, two Brahmans ar^ formed from 
iusha-gra&B and placed at the northern altar as in the preceding 
ceremony with a formal invitation, during which barley is sprinkled 
over them whilst they are asked to take part in the sapindi. The 
following verse is then repeated :— Akrcdhanai sauchaparai satatam 
brahmttchdribhifi bhavitavyam havadbhucha maydeha sraddhakarina 
aarvdydsavinirmukte hdmakrbhamvarjite. Then the southern altar 
is approached and there the bundles of kusha representing the 
deceased are placed. These are addressed as above 'with tho 
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verse— Gato$i, &c./ to which is added the line:— Prijaywhydnii 
hhogma eva vipram nimantrayet. Then follows the changing of the 
sacrificial thread to the left shoulder and purification by rinsing the 
mouth before approaching the eastern altar. This is consecrated 
to the ancestors of the deceased for three generations in the male 
linOj all of whom are namedi and represented by blades of kmha- 
grass. If a mother is the subject of the ceremony the names of 
the father’s mother, grandfather’s mother, &c., are given here. 
Next the wife’s ancestors for three generations in the male line are 
invited and some one accepts on behalf of all and their feet are 
washed with the mantra* Akrodhmai, &c.* This also takes place 
at the other two altars and is followed by the celebrant taking the 
pavitra or knot of kuiha and sticking it into the folds of his waist-cloth 
(mbi-handhan). Each of the altars in order are again visited and 
a dedication is made to the kuiha representatives at each with the 
tfrgha, seat, invitation, sandal, rice, flowers, incense, lights, apparel, 
betel and a stone on which the rice is placed for making the pindas. 
The placing the stone and rice at the northern altar has the special 
mantra:— Om agnaye kavyavdhandya avdkd idam agnaye om aomdya 
jyitrimdte svdhd idam aomdya. At the southern altar the celebrant 
merely mentions the name of the deceased and that for him the 
food Jias been prepared, and at the eastern altar the stone and food 
are dedicated to the pitris who are named as before. The remain¬ 
ing rice is placed on.another stone and mixed with honey, clarified 
butter and sesamum is divided into four pindas. A small portion 
of rice is then taken with a blade of kusha in the right hand and 
the hand is closed over the rice whilst this verse is recited 
AsanskAta pranitdndm tydgindm kulahhdgindm u'chekhishta hhdga- 
dheydndm darbheshu bikardsanam. It‘is then cast on the ground 
near the pindas and is called the Mkara-ddn. 

Then kneeling on the left knee with janeo reversed a pinda is 
taken with kusfta, sesamum and water in the name of the father 
of the deceased with the prayer that the earth here may be holy 
as Gya, the water like that of the Ganges, and the pinda be like 
amrita, and is placed on the altar. Similarly a pinda is taken and 
dedicated to the grandfather and great-grandfather of the deceased 
respectively. The last is dedicated to the spirit of the deceased that 
he may cease to be a disembodied spirit and become enrolled amongst 
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the anceetors. Next follows the usual gifts with dedication. The 
celebrant next divides the pinda of the deceased into throe parts 
with a golden skewer and attaches one part to each of the pindots 
of the ancestors with the mantra Ye samdtidh eamcLnoteah fdtiXTO 
ycmardjye teshdm lokaJii madhd name deveahu katpatdm ye aamdndh 
samanaso jivd jiveehu mdmakdk teshdm arimayi kalpatdm aemin 
loke eata gvan eamdh. The spirit thus becomes an ancestor and 
ousts his great-grandfather in the line of the pitris. Water is 
then presented and the pavitra is thrown away ; rice is next 
sprinkled over the three ptndas with the mantra :—Om namovah 
pitaro rasdya namovah pitaro jivdya namovah pitaro sokhdya 
namovah pitarah pitaro namovo grihdn pitaro datta aadovah 
pitaro dweshmaitadvah pitaro vdsah. The same mantra is 
repeated whilst laying three threads on the pindae to represent 
their yancos. Next water, sesamum and husha are presented with 
a dedication. Milk is then poured through the hand over the 
pindas whilst the preceding mantra is repeated. All now march 
round the altar whilst the celebrant recites the mantra:— Amdvd^ 
jasya prasavojagamydm deve dydvd prithivi viavarApe dmdn 
gautdm pitardmdtard ckdrnd aotno amritatve jagamydm. Then 
the celebrant gives himself the tilak with the mantra :—Om 
pitrihhyah avadhd ibhyah avadhd namah pitdmahe hhyah svadhd 
ihhyah avadhd namah prapiidmahe hhyah svadhd ibhyah avadhd 
namah akahanna pitaro mimadanto pitaro Htrimanta pitarah 
pitarah aundadhvam. Next the daiaam or benediction occurs in 
which with hands clasped the celebrant prays for the increase in 
prosperity of his family, their defence in time of trouble, &c. The 
pinda of the father is thou removed from the altar and in its 
place the figures of a conch, discus, &c., are drawn with sandal 
and on them a lighted lamp is placed and saluted whilst rice is 
sprinkled over it. The mantra used is Om vaaantdya namah 
om grishmaya namah om varahabhyo namah om aarade namah om 
hemdntaya namah om aisirdya nameh —forming an address to the 
seasons. The pinda is then restored to its place on the altar and 
the bundle of kueha which represents the Brahmans at tlie 
northern altar is opened out and one stalk is thrown towards tlie 
heavens whilst saying ‘ Praise to the ancestors in paradise. 
Then follow the verses.—‘ Soptivyddha dasdi'neahu, as.in tliH 
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termiliation of the Nandirardddh, after which the materials for 
the ceremony are removed and gifts again made to Brahmans, 
hlezt the celebrant proceeds to a pipal tree, or if no such tree be 
near a branch is brought from a tree and a dedication is made in 
the name of Vishnu of the water of three hundred and sixty vessels 
of water which are poured over the tree and then the tree is tied 
round with thread three times and whilst moving round, the 
following mantra is repeated .•—Glory to thee o king of trees 
whose root is like Brahma, trunk like Vishnu and top like Siva/* 
The ceremony concludes with the usual gifts and dedication. 


On every monthly return of the date on which a father dies 


Moithly eereuKmy. 


a single pinda is offered to his manes as 
before with a vessel of water to the pCpal 


tree. This continues for eleven months and in the twelfth mouth 


the Hdrahika-ardddh takes place which is in all respects the same 
as the ehodialUd-ardddh already described. The ndrdyana-hali is 
offered when a father dies in a strange land and his relatives 
cannot find his body to perform the usual rites. A "figure of the 
deceased is made of the reed kana and placed on a funeral 
pyre and burned with the dedication that the deceased may 
not be without the benefit of funeral rites. Th^n the kalaaa 
is consecrated and the forms of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva and Yama 
■tamped on pieces of metal are placed on the covering of the 
kalaaa and are worshipped with the puruaha-antkta mantra. Then 
sixteen homaa and ten pindUia are offered with the usual dedi¬ 
cation and the latter are thrown into the water. Sixteen offer¬ 


ings of water from both hands (anjali) conclude the ceremony. 
A separate ritual is prescribed for a woman dying whilst in her 
courses or dying in child-birth. The body is anointed with.the 
panchoF-gavya and sprinkled with water whilst the mantra:— 
' Apohiaktat &o.,* is recited. The body is then taken and a small 
quantity of fire placed on the cheat after which it is either buried 
or thrown into flowing water. For eight days nothing is done, 
but on the ninth day, forty-five pindaa are given and the 
ceremonies of the remaining three days as already described are 
carried tnrough if the people can afford it. There is also a 
■eparate ritual for persons who have joined a celibate fraternity 
am a ^o^, QoshiUD) Ac, Pis staff and clothes are placed on the 
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chfirp&i 'as in the case of an ordinary person and the arha-vivdha 
or marriage with the plant maddr takes place, after which a pinda 
is offered in his name. Fakirs, lepers and women who die in 
child-birth are buried in Kumaon. It is believed that if any one 
dies during the Dhanishta, Satabhishk, Fdrvabh4d4, Uttar4bh4d& 
or Rewati nakshatras or lunar-mansions, four others of bis family 
will certainly die, and for the avoidance of this evil a sdnti or 
preventive service is prescribed which must be held by the relatives 
and be accompanied by numerous gifts. 


The observances connected with the preparation and cooking 


Bhojana'karm, 


of food are classed amongst the domestic 
ceremonies andare known as Balivaisvadeva. 


After the food has been cooked and before it is eaten the person 
takes a small portion of it in his right hand and offers it as a homa 
on the 6re whilst repeating the mantra ^:—Om salutation to Agni, 
the vital airprdna; om salutation to Vayu, the vital air apdna; om 
salutation to Aditya, the vital air vydna; salutation to the same 
three deities, the same three vital airs; salutation to him who is fire 
produced from water, juicy nectar, Brahma, &c. The gayatrirmm.- 
tra* with the addition of the term svdhd after each section is then 
repeated as often as the person wishes. The homa or burnt-offer¬ 
ing can only be made where the person can procure some clarified 
butter, where it cannot be obtained the homa must I e omitted. 
Water is then taken in the hand and poured on the ground whilst 
the mantra* is repeated‘ If whoever eats remembers that Brah¬ 
ma, Vishnu and Siva are present in the food impurity cannot ac¬ 
crue from eating.’ Where the water has fallen four small portions 
of the food are thrown one after the other with the following 


> Om hMr agnayt prdndye svdhd om bhmvarvdyave apdndye svihd 

ydya vydndye svdhd om vai pdrna goan 

svdhd om apojyoH raso’mrUam brahma bhdr bhuvah tvah o . ibsiim 

.«M. thr« ktad. rf .it.1 .Ir. 

from the lungs i apdna, from the anus jjg have added, samdna, 

body. The usual number is, however, five and whieh rises though the 

that which is common to the whole body, and uddna, ■ 

throat to the head. Svdhd has the ™®W'"8 * Soe previous 

offering.and is here used with »d^ asfdantnrihsba gvan 

page. » The learned use the mantra . taihd lohdn ukalpayan. 

s^shnaudyau samavartfatah padbhydm bhdmirdiM .^Annam 

hfiAtdndnpataife namaA om sarrebhyo hhiubhyo bnlanuma i. 
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mantra* Om, glory to the lord of the earth j owi, glory to the lord 
of created things; <m, glory to the lord of sprites; <m, glory to all 
beings.’ Watdr is again taken in the hand whilst a mystical mantra^ 
is recited. The water is then drank. Next about a mouthful of the 
food is taken in the hand and thrown away as the portion of dogs, 
low-caste persons, lepers, diseased, crows and ants.* The correct 
custom is to make one ofiTering for each of these six classes whilst 
repeating the mantra, but in practice a very small portion is placed 
on the ground with the ejaculation :—‘ Om, glory to Vishnu.' 
The food is then eaten whilst with the first five mouthfuls (pan- 
cha-g^'dsi) the following mantra is recited mentally:—‘ Om, salu¬ 
tation to (he five kinds of vital air, viz., prdna, apdna, samdna, 
vydna and uddna’ Then a little water is poured over the bali 
with the mantra :—* Om salutation to the bali,’ and at the end of 
the meal the same is repeated with the verse**: ' May the giver of 
the meal have long-life and the eater thereof ever be happy.’ 

I Om antnscharari hh4te$hu gvhdydm visvato mkhah twam yajnatwam va»haU 
kdra apojifotltato’ntritam tvdhd. The word vashat is an exclamation used in 
makiug oi'lationa and vathathdra is the making it. * Sundmch^panOid 

nancha tvapachdm pdparogindn vdyatdndn krimindnchd Mnaiair nirvaptibhuvih, 

* AuHuddtd chtranjm dnnabhokia sadd mkhit 
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Aban, tril>e of ... ... 360 

Abhidbarma-pitakaof tbe Buddhists, 
on ritual ... 747,750-1 

.A.bhiaaTa Gnpta, Pisupata teacher .. 773 
Abhiras tribe 333, 357, 360, 873, 384 
Abhis&ra ... ... 359, 378 

Abjap&ni, aralokitoswara 808, 816 


Acesines river ... 273,312 

Aohala, a goddess ... ... 889 

Acbam, in Nepal ... 607, 608, 609 

Acheris, fairies ... ... 833 

Achy&ta, deity ... ... 887 

Ad’badri, temple 784,786,788, 814 
Adhidevatis ... 886,898 

Adhokshaja, deity ... ... 887 

Adi-Buddha, idea of ... 758, 761, 808 

Aditi, Krishna, son of... 716, 718 

Adityds, deities 297, 299. 716, 726, 804, 

[886, 912 

Agastya Muni, saige ... 348,786,806,814 
Aghan, the-month ... ... 847 

Agni, the deity, 281,302,705,717,720 
(asRudra), 773, 777, 780-1, 783, 788: 
consort of, 790, 802, 894, et seq, 
Agprisof Knmaon ... ... 370 

AhfninNepil ... ... 364 

Aihole grant ... ... 418 

Aindri, Sakti of Indra... ... 801 

Ain>t-Ai!cbari,onKnmaon 372,548: 

on the Pilas, 487: Jhhsi <.. 605 
Airivata, elephaiat of Indra 320, 801 
Airavata river ... 273, 294 

Airi, a local sylvan deity ... 825 

Airya of the Zend boob ... 275 

Aitariya-Bi4hmana ... 273, 277, 773 

Aja, title of Vishan ... ... 789 

Ajit Chand, Raji ..< ...682—4 

Ajmer, capital of Doti... 644, 670 

Akisahhijini, form of Sakti, 797,812, 848, 

[894 

Ak£aa-yogini, Banddha Sakti ... 797 
Akhil-tarini, a female deity- ... 800 

Alaknanda river, 292, 294, 307, 321. 347, 

[357,471 

A1 Birdni on the Katormins of 
E4bnl, 382, 433: on the Indian 
eras ... ... 413,423,448 

Alexander the Great ... 352, 385, 450 

Ali Mohammad Khan, Bohilla ... 585 
Almora, site of, held by Katyfiris, 

684: fonnd^, 639: fort bnilt, 

660: palace built, 570: tak -n by 
Rohillas, 687: by Gorkhdlis, 609: 
by British ... 002.05,831 


i ... 605 
320, 801 
273, 294 
... 825 
... 276 
273, 277, 773 
... 789 
...682-4 
644, 670 


Amar Singh Kaji, Gorkhali General. 619 
Amar Singh Th5pa, Gorkhfcli Ge¬ 
neral, 619, 635, 6-41, 665 : sur¬ 
renders ... 670-72, 674, 677 

Amara Sinha, lexicographer ... 413 

Amaravana or Jageswar, 362, 365, 368 
Amazonian kingdom of Tibet ... 457 
Ambastai tribe ... 357,361 

Ambika, sister of Rudra, 791, 793, 801, 

[812 

Amgochhi, copper plate grant ... 489 

Amitibha, the Dhyini Buddha, 758, 759 


... 489 
758, 759 

[781 

Anala, title of Krishna ... 716 

Anandagiri, author of ih'^vgaya ... 767 
Ana66ya, mother of Datliitreya . . 806 
Ananta, sada (lotus) 295 : Noya, 298, 301, 

[303, 319, 895 
Anderson, J., papers on Zoology ...47,79 
Andhakas, sprung from Krishna ... 716 
Andhrabhritja kings ... ... 384 

Andhras, a tribe ... ... 486 

Androgynous, form of Siva, 736-8: 

hence the linga and the yoni ... 739 
Angas, atribe ... ... 274 

An^-ni/ns, formula for the ... 859 
Animism in the Himalaya ... 702 

Aniruddha, husband of Usha, 729-30, 887 
Anjani, a form of Nirriti ... 799 

An-sik or Pai-Miia, 393, 401, 403 

Antarsnga or dnab of the Alak¬ 
nanda ... ... . . 484 

Antelope, four-homed, Indian, 32: 


Tibetan 

Antigonos, the Greek ... 
Antioehus, the Greek ... 
Ants 

Ann, descendants of ... 
Anuka Bhairarn, temple of 
Apara Gandalti river ... 
Aparajiti, goddess 


...35, 45 
352, 388, 396 
352, 387-8 
... 243 
... 279 
... 777 
289, 295 
.. 801 


G62-0o, Sol 


Aparua, daughter of Iliniachal ... 785 
Aphides ... ... 259 

Aphsar insoription ... ... 426 

Apollodotus, the Greek 390-1,396 

Apsards, genii 299, 300, 320, 723 

Arachnida, spiders ... ... 90 

Arachosia ... ... 386,388,392,432 

Aranyakas... ... ... 270 

Arattas, tribe ... 280,376 

Aravalli, range, part of Siu-ftliks ... 524 
Arbudas, tribe ... 357,360 

ArJhitniriswara, androgynous form 
of Siva ••• ... 736 
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Argeia, old name of Greece 270 

Arhat, Buddhist priest ... 749 

Aria ... ... ...386-7 

Arian alphabet ... ... 389 

Ariana 275 ; satrapy of 380, 306, 490 
Ariot of the Caucasus .. ... 276 

Arishta, the ball demon ... 718 

Arjikiya river ... 273 

Ariuna, deity, 281, 283, 710,712,714,728, 

[773, 777, 795 


Arrian on Upper India... 392, 397 j 

Articulata ... ... ... 00 ! 

Arunodalaka ... 289,294 i 

Aryabhatta, astronomer ... 419 

Aryadeva, a Buddhist teacher ... 733 

Aryaka (Irak) of inscriptions .... 276 

Aryas, 272-9, 283, 732: class of 
Buddhist priests ... ... 749 

Aryasanga, a Buddhist teacher, 753-4,760 
Asan, the month ... ... 847 

Asirb, festivals during... ... 849 

Asian!, 8 k 3 rthian 8 ... ...390-7 

Asihni river ... 273,312 

Asitoda lake, 289, see ‘ Sitoda lake, 

Askot, Bajis of, 365, 449 : Katyuris 
of 455, 494-6; Wongs to Doti, 

496, 527 : pedigree of Bajas of, 631, 
[637, 653, 797 
Asoj, festival of the month of ... 853 
Asoka, edict of, at Kalsi, 351; visit 
to Nep&l, 364: employs Yakshas, 

876 conquest, 377, 394; date 
of 407, 761: grove of, trees ... 315 
Ass, wild, or kyang ... 85, 47 

Astor, races of ... 355, 381, 436 

Astronomers, Indian, borrowed much 
from the Greeks, 894: on the 
local eras ... 419, 422, 425 

Asuras, genii, 280, 304, 748, 782, 787, 

[795,807 

Asvins, genii, sprung from Krishna, 716, 

[843, 894, 901 
Attacori, tribe ... ... 353 

Atharva Veda, 273-4, 700, 707, 734, 887 
Atma Chand Baja ... . ... 509 

Atri, father of Datt&treya ... 805 

Avalokiteswara Bodhisattwa, the 
Buddhist deity, 505, 752-3, 759, 761, 

[771, 808 

Avartta, same as Heorta (?) ... 854 

Ave^ see * Birds' 


Bad \ii or Badri, in Garhwdl, 269: 
in the Brahmanas, 273-4: other 
writings, 283-4, 307, 331, 857: 
place in history of religion, 269, 

703 : temples at, 466, 710, 716, 

728, 708, 776, 783, 813; copper¬ 
plate grants from, 471, ^4: 
graiit.>i to, 566, 573, 585, 591, 604 
Budhan, a local deity ... ... 830 

Badhongarh, attacked by Kumaon, 553, 

[666, 672, 680 
Badger ... ... ... 12 


Baber in Kibnl 
Babbler 
Baeon-beetle 
Bfid&ui inscription 
Badanni on Husain Eb^n, 
fiadariyana, astronomer 


289, 294 I Badgujars of Anfipsbabr ... 658 

... 419 Bndi, rope-dancer ... ... 834 

... 733 Badrinkth temple at Bftgeswar ... 620 

,... 276 Bageswur, at confluence of Sarjn and 

of Gomatl in Kumaon, 305 : origin 

... 749 of name, 317: inscriptions at 

>3-4,760 409: grants to and repairs of 

... 847 temples at, 641, 656, 666 , 672, 

... 849 691, 604, 782, 811, 849, 859, 

...396-7 872 : old tombs at ... ... 612 

273, 312 Bagtodli festival, 823, 870; action 
ike, near, Pokbar ... 677,601 

uris Bahadur Skh of Nepil ... 613 

oti, Bahat, coins found at ... ... 444 

1 of, 631, Bahawalpurinscriptions ... 405 

, 653, 797 Bkhikas tribe, 274, 280, 858, 861, 376, 

... 853 [781 

risit Bablikas or Vahbkas, tribe, 274, 873, 384 

has. Balm, 279: conquer^ by Haihayu, 279 

late Baijnath or Vaidyanith on Gnmti in 

... 316 KatyOr, 305, 311,468, 619, 637, 

85, 47 680, 810: grants to and repairs 

, 381, 436 of temple, 620, 672 : inscriptions 

mch by Gangolis, 540: action near ... 654 

I the Bwragis, as priests, 788, 802, 806, 855 

I, 422, 425 Bairat or Yairat in Jaipur, 361: in 
782, 787, Kumaon, 443, 453-4: fort of, 

[795,807 above Kilai: surrender of ... 640 

ina, 716, Bus&kb, festivals during ... 848 

I, 894, 901 1 Baitarani, river and pooih 788, 925 

... 353 I Bakshi in the Taiii ... ... 549 

r, 734, 887 I Eaktria ... ... 270, 241 

... 509 Baktrian Greeka in the Himikya, 

... 805 341,384; brief aketob of history: 

the decline of their power, 386, 408, 489 

, 759, 761, Balarkma avatir os, 706, 718: aids 
[771,808 Aniruddha ... ... 729 

... 854 Balakbilyas, tribe ... 828,849 

... Balbbadra, temple to ... ... 805 

Balbhadra Singh, defence<^ Kaluga, 

636: death ... ...640-1 

Bildiu, a local deity ... ... 681 

Bald-coot ... ... ... 70 

... 434 Baleswar temple, in KAU Knmaon, 

... 69 inscriptions at, 471, 610, 688 , 

... 105 810, 871: gnuits to and repairs 

418,424 of the temple, 527,634,641^ 666,686 
644, 546 BAleswar at Thai, 810,318,669, 87^i 
f.. 418 see * Thai ... ... 
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Bali, the Daitya RSja, 284, 299, 301, 322 
[719, 729, 776, 855 
Bali, Sata era in island of ... 418 

Ballabha or Yallabhi ... 410, 491 

B61o Kaly&n Chand, Rajd, 539; set ’ 
ap ... ...483-4 

Balti ... ... ... 296 

Bamian ... ... ... 439 

Bam Siili, chautara, Governor of Ku- 
maon under the Gorkhalis, G14, 

616, 618, 624-5 : correspondence 
with,641,64G; defence of Almora 
by, 660-64; peace negotiations 
through ... 668 , 672, 676 

Bam Sahi, family in Sor, 529; his¬ 
tory of the family ... 532*3, 541 

Bimsu, origin of name... ... 730 

Bana, the Daitya, son of Bali ... 729 
Baneswar, a title of Sira ... 730 

Bangaras from Garhw&l ... 568 

Bangas, of Bengal ... ... 732 

Banpa-Nig ... ... 335 

Baraditya, temple of ... 315, 804 

Barahiit in Bhagirathi valley 453,512 

BarahmanJul annexed ... 534-5 

Bar&kheri, hot-weather residence of 
Tarai officers, 505, 586, 588, 611: 
occupied by British ... 658 

Barbaras, a tribe ... 279, 358, 364 

Barbct .. ... 55 

Bardesancs, Tndika of ... ... 736 

Barhal or blue-sheep ... 17, 34, 48 

Baiffiipura, rums in Bijnor, 453: mer¬ 
cenaries of ... 591,604' 

Barking deer ... ••• 30 

Barmdeo, on the Kali, 645, 668 , 570, 797 
Barwaiks of tho Bhdimr, 580, 591 

Barwing -• 59 

Basshr or Bis.abr, 269, 353: annexcil 
to Garhuiil ... 5-7, 682 

Basant-panehami festival . ^ 857 

Basantpnr in Debra Dun, 54t>, 563 

Basava, founder of the Linpayiita ... 862 

Basdeo, the king, 382, 403, ■407; 
of coins, 405-7, 426; divinity 
466-7: see ‘ Vasudeva’ 

Basuk, see ‘ VsBuki’ ... 

Batesar in tho Dusb ... ••• 356 

Bats 6,44,46 

Batten J. H. in Knmaon, 683, 689-91 
Bauddham&rgis of Nepil 465 

Biz Bahidur Chand, Bija, 659,661-9: 

[606 

Bazpur in the Tarii 649; founded, 562 
Bears, 9: brown-bear, black bear, 
sloth bear 9-11, 47 

Beavan, on fishes of India ^ ••• 86 

Bedling division, of Namhfiris ••• 776 

Beereater ••• ••• 

Beckett’s list of Ga-rhwtt Rajas ... 445 
Bees ... • • 
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Beetles, 101 : classification and ana- 
„ tomyof ... ... 102 

Ben Raja ... . . goo 

Benares, rebuilt by Krishna, 719, 

905: c.'ipturod by Musalmins! 

503 : see ‘ Kashi ’ ... 

Benfey,^ on the route of the Aryas, 277 
Beni Til, near Adbadri ... 313 

Beni Madhab, temple to ... 813 

Bcins of Ladak ... ... 379 

Ber, tree at Badari ... 793 

Betaleswar, title of Siva, 810-11 

Betiils of Kashmir ... ... 379 

Bhdbar, at foot of the hills, 469» 
annexed by Cyan Chand 622: 

542, 548: action in Doti 671, 694 

Bhadon, observances during ... 850 

lihado-nankrdni, festivals of ... 871 

Bhadrnj(Bharadvaj)nearMassooree, 805 
Bbadrikili, epithet of Durga, 794, 797, 

[891 

Bhadra river, 292,295: Soma forest, 

295: goddess ... ... 304 

Bhadras, scrilws of tho Katyfiris, 

471, 482, 516: and Palas ... 487 

Bhadviswa river, 289-90, 293-5 ... 
Bhigulpur inscription of tho Pilos, 481, 

[486 

Bbogavata-Purana, 286, 291, 393, 707, 

[713, 726, 786 
Bhagavati, goddess, 760, 802, 814 

Bhigiratlii river, 292, 341, 357, 788 
Bhiig-ling temple ... 810, 853 

Bhagwin or Bhagawnt, idea of ... 758 

Bhairava Jhamp at Kcdir ... 773 

BLairava tc'mjilcs in Almora, grants 
to ... COl 

Bhaimva worship in the lliuialayu, 

701-2, 762: BiiTiftioncl by San¬ 
kara, 770: oath tomph*, 777, 783, 797, 
[808, 810, 818, 819, 866-9, 920 
Bhairavi, sakti of bhairava ... 797 

bhiiirouiitli at Benares ... 762 

Bhau Daji, 393, 410, 419-20 

BharadvSja, a phj'sician ... 274 

Bharat, son of Kaikoyi ... 708 

Bhirata, countiy, 289-90, 292-5, 806 

Bhoratas, tribe 277, 357 

Bhirati Chand, Rija 628 

Bbargas, a tribe 358, 361 

Bhiskarachirya, astronomer, 293, 419 

Bhatiieswar temple in Borarau, grant 

to 591, 698 

Bhats of Jumla, submit to Chands... 630 
Bhattiirakas, priests favoured by tho 
Katyuris, 471-2, 480, 516, and 
Pitas, 487 

Bhattas, officers of the Katyfiris, 471, 616 
Bhattot pila, astronomer, ... 419 

Bhauma, Mars, ... 886 , 898 

Bhauniditj'u temple, ... 669, 804 
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Bhava, a title of Bivo, 304, 727, 781, 927 
Bliavnlibuti's drama, 395, SCO, 867 
Bhavisbja-bodri, temple of 786,814 

Bhaviahya Purina ... 286 

Bhawiai, consort of Sira, 804, 322 

Bhikal-Nd); ... ... 335 

Bhilram CLaud, Raja ... ... 539 

Bhikshus, Buddhist monks, 4C5, 749 

Bhillaiig valley, 328, 312, 446, 521 

Bliillas, trilxj ... 280, 328, 777 

Bhilna-Kcdir temple, 339, 715, 777, 811 
Bbimi, a goddess ... ... 798 

Bbiina Sena or Bliiohmn, 281-2, 327, 

606, 710, 716, 718, title of Siva 721, 

[807 

Blnma Sena TLdpa, of Nepal, 618, 070, 

[674 

Bhfmcswar temple, 782, 810, 838: 

g:nint8 ... ... 591 

BItfm-ghom ... ... 282 

BUimTal, lake, 317: fort, 519, 686 ; 

action near, 605, 611, 871 
Bhfshma, see * Bhima’... 

Bhishmn Chand, Rija... ... 539 

Bhojoa, 358,361: Kunsa, king of the 

718-19 

Bhoksas, sorcerers ... ... 833 

BholaNith, local deity ... 817 

Bhot, the inter-olpino region, 207, 

270: name of Tibet, 308, 373, 
459,492,637: conquest of ... 566 
Bkotiyos, people of Bhot, 36, 378 ; 
a tribe in Puriinas (Bhotas), 485-6, 

[492 

Bhrastarshis, sons of Brahma ... 320 
Bhrimari temple in Katydr, 572: 

title of Durga, 796, 812 : grout to 582 
Bhrigu, the sago ... ... 727 

BhuI>anoswar, in Orissa, 858: see 
‘Potiila’: temple in Gangoli, in 
Minasii-khanda, 310, 318-22: 
giants to and repairs of temple, 572, 

[585, 598 

Bhuksar in tho Tarii ... 270, 549 

Bhukaas or Bboksas tribe, 270, 371. 549 

[591, COO 

Bbnmiya, a local deity, ... 825 

Bbutapati, title of P-.unpati ... 773 
Dhutas, attendants on Siva, 299, 702 

[722, 773, 818 
Bbntesa, a title of Siva, 702, 727, 782 
Bias river ... ... 294 

Bibbandeswor templo ... 314, 810 

Bijaya Cband, R&ja ... ... 558 

Bil-n-snnArenf, festivals of ... 869 

Bikiya>ke-sain tempcl... ... 315 

Bilhari seised by Oudh, 585, 589: 

with Piithins ... ... 509 

Bindasaroram, bke ... ... 289 

Binciwor, a title of Siva, 776, 811 

Bini Nig, temple to ,i. * 835, 853 


Pagt. 

Binsar or Bineswar, temple bnilt by 
Kolyin Chand, 585: title w 
Siva ... ... 776,811 

Bira Chand, Rija ... ... 619 

Birbal, purohit of the Chands ... 646 
Birds of the tract between the Eili 
and the Tons ... ... 48 

Lu- Sinha Dova, Katyuri Biji ... 634 
Birupaksha, story of ... ... 772 

Bisaud, captured by Chands, 627, 534 

Bishts employed by Som Chand, 608, 550, 
from Si^li, 668 : with Debi 
Chand ... ... 681-4 

Bisi, established as unit of measure, 555, 

[612 

Bithanra, action at, with Rohillas... 612 
Bittern ... ... ... 71 

Block-bird,.. ... ... 68-9 

Black-buck ... ... 32 

Blackwall ou spiders ... ... 96 

Blauford, W. on geograpbical distri¬ 
bution, 2; papers on Zoology, 47*8, 73, 

[78, 90 

Blankets, manufacture of ... 42 

Blue chat... ... ...58,60 

Blue sheep, 17, 34 : Idue cow ... 32 

Blue throat ... ... 61 

Blytb, £., papers on mammalia, 45, 

47: on birds, 73: on fishes ... 86 

Bod: see ‘Bhot’ ... ... ... 

Bodhisattwas, 752-3, 758, 761, 764, 

860: Avalokitcswara, 505, 752-3, 

759, 771 1 Maujusri, 752, 764; 
Vajrapani ... 753,759 

Bolor or Chitiwl ... 427,430,431 

Bombardier hectics ... ... 105 

Bon religion in Tibet ... ... 764 

Borarau, capture auJ colonisation of 535 
Borer fly ... ... ... 246 

Bradshaw, Col., negotiates with Ne- 

pil, 631-2 : through Gajriij Misr, 672-3 
Brahma, unknown in the Vedas, 706- 
7: one with Krishna,717 : praises 
Krishna, 718: as umpire be¬ 
tween Siva and Vishnu, 724 ; at 
Dakshis sacrifice. 725.8 ; inferior 
to other gods, 771: cause thereof 
772 : his dream ... 733,790, 886 

Brahma Gupta, astronomer ... 419 
Brahmanas ... 271,274,747 

Bnihmanda Pnrdna ... 286, 291, 294-5 

Bmhmari, S.akti of Brahmd, 801, 819 
Brahmanism absorbed Buddhism, 700, 723 
DrahmapiiRi ... 359, 362,453 

Brahma Pnrdna ...286, 295, 384, 606 
Brahmaputra river ... ... 292 

Brahma-VaiTartta>Parina quoted, 2S6, 

[735, 798,803 
Bmhm-Knpdl, 301, 811, 332, 784, 787 
Bnihuis of Sind ... ... 280 

Biiddh-hadri temple 784-6,788 
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Briddh Jageawar temple, 779, 811: 

grants to ... ... 591 

Briddh Kedir temple, 314, 660,6G6: 

grants to 586: festivals, 785, 810, 869 
Bxind&ban in Muthra ... ... 798 

Broad-bill ... ... 53 

Brooks, ornithological papers ...48, 73 

Biysari, tribe ... ... 353 

Buddal inscription ... ... 487 

Buddha, Avatir of Vishnu, 708 ; life 
and teaching of, 743-50: Chris¬ 
tianity and Buddhism, 750: Gau¬ 
tama, 753 : in later times name 
alone used, 761, 886 ... 890 

Budda palita, Buddhist teacher ... 754 
Buddhism subdued by Brahmanism, 

723, 738: Weber on, 742: life and 
teaching of Buddha, 743-50 ; fur¬ 
ther developments 750-1, 773: 
magical rites and formula intro¬ 
duced, 755: further assimilation 
to Saiva p:^tice, 761: in Nepal, 

763: Maha-ydna school, 738,752: 
Mddhyamika school, 753, Yogd- 
cb&rya school, 75.3: developed 
755: Hina-yana school ... 752 

Buddhist scriptures, 746: Sutra, 

747: Vinaya, 748: Abbidbarma 
or three pitakas, 750: Tantras ... 750 

Budh, mercury ... ... 893 

Bulbul ... ... 60 

Bull6nch ... ... 66 

Bullocks ... ... 37 

Buffaloes ... ... 37 

Bugs ... ... 160 

Biihler on lo<;al eras ... ... 421 

Bujdn, list of Bajas of, 530 : occupied 
by the Gorkhalia ... ... 649 

Bunting ... ... 65 

Btirhas or headmen in early times ... 508 

Bush-galis of Kdfiristdn ... 437 

Bdrisho of Hanza and Nagar 
Burmeister, on insects ... 101 

Burnell, on local eras, 420: on San¬ 
kara Achdrya «• ■■■ 463 

Botnouf on Buddhism, 743, 745, 

760,766 ... ... 760 

Bush chat ... ... 90 

Butler on spiders, 96: on lepidoptera, 

206 : on myriapoda ... 266 

Butterflies ... ••. 166 

Bfitwal parganah, attack by Nepdlese 
on the ... 630-84 

Bustard ... ••• 51 

Bydnr 310: held by Jumla, 527,653: 
a;j.c;sed 668: boundary with Nepal 679 

c. 

Caddis-flies ... 

Calcutta, Kdli of 
Calendars in use in Kumaon 


Page. 


364 

96 


111 

86 

112 

244 


181 

797 

843 


Calinga, a tribe 
Cambridge on spiders ... 

Campbell, on the Limbfis 364, 366 
(note). 

Canthaiides 

Cantor, on snakes, 78: on fishes ... 
Capricorn beetles 
Carpenter-bee 
Carps 

Casiri, a tribe ... 299, 353-4, 362 

Caste, origin of term (baran), 276: 
barriers broken by Baivos and 
by Buddhists ... ... 744 

Cat, tiger-cat, leopard-cat, jungle-cat, 
bay-cst, 17: civct-cat, tiger- 
spotted civct-cat, Torsi tree-cat, 19, 

[46, 47 

Cattle, domestic, 26: diseases ... 37 

Caucasus, Indian ... 877, 396 

Centipedes... ... ... 246 

Cesi, a tribe ... ... 366 

Ceylon, Saka era in ... ... 417 

Chochiiit jdijir ... ... 612 

Chachak-devi, goddess... ... 274 

Chait, festivals during... ... 847 

Cbaksbu or Oxus, river, 289, 292, 401, 428 
Cholukya inscrixAions in the Dakhin 418, 

[421, 424, 492 

Chamois or gural ... ... S 3 

Champdwat, in Kumaon, 314, 498, 606-7, 
609, 619, 528, 634, 539: aban¬ 
doned, 640, 670: occupied by 
British ... 654; 667; 821, 830 

Chamunda, form of Nirriti 798-9, 813, 

[819, 867 

Chanda, a goddess, 322, 331,794,798, 867 
Chand dynasty in Kumaon, 494: 
story of Som Chand, 497: date 
of, 499: Chand rulers, lists of 
600: restoration of 519: war 
with Doti ... ... 529 

Chandalas, tribe ... 279, 282 

Chandiks, goddess in the Himalaya, 702, 
[736, 798-9, 801, 813, 869 
Chandi taluka, llcarscy’s claim to ... 680 

Chandpur, an old caxiital of Garhwal 624, 

[526, 670 

Chandrabsn ... 340, 781 

Chandrabansis of Kumaon 497, 603, 518 

Cliandrabhigfi river ... 296, 302 

Chandroswar, a title of Shiva ... 781 

Chandlaghantfi, a female deity 800, 848 
Chandragupta of Patna 387, 894 

Chondrasila in Garhwil ... 774 

Chang (Djang) Kien, marquis of 

Po-wang on the Yueh-ti 398, 403 
Chaugarkha held by Padyir Rdjputs 496, 

[508, 629 

Chaiaka, medical writer ... 274 

Chkranas, genii ... ... 200 

C hash t ana... ... ... 410 
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Cbatriaioi, a tri'be ... ... 356 

Chatutbuj, ruins called ... 444 

Chaubisi, Bdj&s of Nepdl ... 609 

Chandine, 310: held by Jumla, 527, 653 
Cbaudhris from Jw&laniukhi ... 650 

Chaumu, a local deity ... 828 

Chaamnkhia or Cbaftmua occupied 
by the British ... ... 650 

Chauras, a tribe ... ... 279 

Chaurlsi-mal or Torsi, 546, 549, 562, 565 
Chauri, tail of wild ynk ... 771 

Chautara Brahmans, ofRcoholders, 

608, 540; party in Nep4l, 618, 641 

[668-70 

Chep&ng, a Nepal tribe ... 867 

Chhakhita annexed by Chands, 519 : 

occupied by British ... 658 

Chhacannj Dyau, a local deity ... 832 

Chhipula mount worshiped, 832, 853 
Chhurmal, a local deity ... 831 

China, Til«tan name of, 288: map of, 

289, 292 ; silkworm introduced 
from, 509: see ‘Chinese’' 

Chinas, a tribe, 282,856, 358-9, 365, 436 
Chin&b river ... 273,293,294 

Chinese, names of Tibetan rivers in, 

292: historians on Baktria and 
Kibul, 398: travellers, 429: Ama- 
soniau kingdom, 458: on Tibet, 

469: invade Nepfil... ... 610 

Chitrakali in Mysore ... ... 775 

Chitril, Kators of, 381, Kafirs of, 384; 


Bolor, 

427, 430, 433 

Cbo Konkyu, lake 


28'*, 312 

Cho Lagan, lake 


289, 312 

Cho Mipih, lake 

289, 

312, 362 

Cho Moriri, lake 

• •• 

... 289 

Chough 

• •• 

... 64 

Chukim occupied V 

f the British, 

648—9 

ChUralcaraTW., ritual for 

465,902 

Cicadas, insects 


... 161 

Cicones, tribe 


... 803 

Civet, cat 


...19, 45 

Cohn 


... 76 

Cockchafers 


108,127 

Cockroach 


... 150 

Coel 


... 65 

Cobs of Bskirians, 

389: Sakas, and 


Skyihiaiu, 403; S[anishka group, 405-8 

[737-8 

Colebrooke on the date of Sankara 


Ach&rya ... ... 464 

Coleoptera or beetlea ... ... 101 

Colubrine snakes ... ... 76 

Comorin, oape^ from Enmori ... 772 
Cone or Cieone, a tribe ... 353 

Cooig record on Saka era ... 418 

Coot ... ... ... 70 

Corbie ... ... ... 64 

Cormorant ... ... 72 

Cosmogony ... ... 288 


Page. 

Cosmos on the Huns ... ... 428 

Coucal ... ... . . Ka 

Cows ... ... ... 34 

Crake ... ... ’ ... 70 

Crane, demoiselle, white ... 69 

Creation according to the Puranas, 299 

[309, 836 

Crickets ... ... ... 149 

Criminal administration of Gorkhdlis 
in Kumaon ... ... 628 

Crow ... ... 64, 72 

Csomade Koros, on Tibetan Buddhism, 760 
Cuckoo ... 55,72 

Cunningham, A. on Asoka’s edict, 

361; Bnktrian coins, 389: 
Greeks, 394-5 : inscriptions, 406, 

410: on local eras, 420: on Brafa- 
mapura, 453 : on Govisana, 462; 

Psla inscriptions, 489 : Ladfik ... 860 


Cunningham, (J. D.) Notes ... 293 

Cup-marks in Kumaon ... 352 

Curlew ... ... ... 69 

D. 

Daba temple in Hnndes ... 673 

Dadhichi, the sage ... ... 725 


Dsemouism in India, 699: 702-3 
connected with Saiva worship, 

721-7 : Sivoism is a form of, 733 : 
affiliated to their systems by 
both Saivas and Banddhas, 738, 

7.54,756: admitted to the slirines, 

762 : the Bonfoa of Tibet, 765 : 

Sdkta forms, 790, 794: village 
and local deities ... 814, 34 

Dahro Skythians ... 396, 401 

Dohia ... ,..401-2 

Daityas, genii, 277, 280, 290, 296-9, 715, 

[719,729,786 

Dakhini priests in Kumaon and 
Nepal, ... 465, 466, 787-8 

Bikini, a local deity ... 833 

Daksha’s daughters, 299: sacrifice, 301, 
304, 725, 734 ; account of Siva 722 
Dakshinaebiris, the Sdkta ... 865 

Dambodbhava ... ... 283 

Bimodara, title of Vishnu 789,506 

Damodara Gupta ... 425-6 

Ddnavas, genii, 277, 290, 296-9, 512, 721, 

[748, 777 

Ddndi Paramahansa fakirs ... 787 

Ddnodhnr, in Kochh ' ... 865 

Danpur, fpven to NIgas, 318 : held 
by Katj'firis, 619, 637: annexed, 641 
Daradas, people, 279, 282, 353, 856, 858, 

[362, 378 


Daropsa ... ... 403 

Dard dialect ... ... 881 

Dardm tribe ... 864,359 

Darol or Tieh-lo ... ... 429 

Darkot b Nepdl, ... ... 609 
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Dima belongs to Doti, 496, 627; 
annexed, 663: taken by Gorkbi- 
Us ... ... ... 609 

Darogha or Cbaniberlain, duties of, 660 
Daiin near Almora, 301—3, 313, 317, 

[358, 362 

Darras, a tribe ... ... 279 

D&sa, eeo ‘ Dasyas.’ 

Dasaratba, Raja of Ayodhyk, story 
of ... ... . 708 

Das-nimi. Dandins, ascetics, 768, 776, 

[778, 783, 805 
Dasyas of the Vedas, 272, z75, 279, 283, 

[364, 439, 732 


Daticbse tribe ... 356 

Dattatreya avatar ... 706, 803 

Daud Khsn with Dcbi Chand, 681 : 

his death ... 582,585 

Da-wan or Yarkand ... ...401-2 

Day, on the fishes of India ... 86 

Da-yue-ti, country of the great 
Yueh-ti ... ... 401 

Deaths from wild animals ... 14 

Debi Chand, Raja ... .. 580-2 


Deer, swamp, 28; Simbhar, spotted, 

29: hog, barking, 30, 45 : musk, 31 
Debra Dun, early history of, 337, 

623: Timur’s campaign, 524>6: 
annexed to Garhwhl, 527 : invad¬ 
ed by Husain Khin, 545: by 
Khalilullah Kh4n, 662, 573—8 : 
Rohillas, Gujars and Sikhs, 576- 
80 : by Gorkhalis, 616, 619 ; ad¬ 
ministration by Gorkhalis, 620: 
invasion of the Diin by the Bri¬ 
tish, 634-41 : annexed. 080: Pi- 
tam Sah's claim to the Dun, 682: 
Hearsay’s ditto ... 680 

Demetrius, king of the Indians, 388, 

392, 397 : of Syria . . 689 

Deo-dhura in Kumaou ... 281-2 

Deoprajkg ... ••• 342 

Devaki, mother of Krishna ... 712 

Deva Kuta mountain ... ... 296 

Devasringa mountains ... 294 

Devika river (Ghfigra) ... 294 

Devikota, in the Carnatic ... 730 

Dewalgarh, an old capital of Garh- 
wil ... ... 824, 626, 603 

Dhalip Chand, Raja ... ... 657 

Dhanadi, a goddess ... ... 889 

Dhauanjaya, 299 : form of Krishna, 716 

Dhaui, in Nep&l, 609 : near the In¬ 
dus ... ... ... 359 

Dhaniya Kot held by K&thi Raj¬ 
puts ... ... 496 

DhArania, magical fomuls ... 755-7 

Dharma, title of Krishna, 716, 728, 789 

Dhama avatar ... ... 707 

Dbamadatta, story of ... 772 

Dhitri, 299: title of Krishna ... 716 


Page. 

Dhaula, form of K41i ... 797 

Dhikuli ruins on the Kosi, 464: eva¬ 
cuated by Gorkh&lis ... 648 

Dbiyfirs of Jammu ... ... 370 

Dhritarlshtra, the Kum, 710, 732 

Dhriti, a goddess ... ... 884 

Dhulek in Nepdl ... ... 609 

Dhutpapa river (Kaggar) ... 294 

Dhvajpatikoswar in Askot, 310, 861 

Dhvajpeak ... ... 310 

Bhydnax, or stages towards Nirvana, 

753, 755 : in ritual ... 895 

Dhyani-Buddhas ...753,758,760—1 

DhyAnirau, early Chand possession, 608, 

[537, 687 

Digambara Jainas ... ... 420 

Dikpalas, genii ... 886 , 898 

Diodotus of Baktria ... ... 387 

Dimri Brahmans ... 788,802 

Dipa, fom of Durga ... 796, 860 

Dip Chand, Bdja ... 689-97, 643 

Dip Chandeswar, temple of ... 810 

Dipdil in Doti ... 648, 671 

Diptera, order of insects 100, 255 

Distribution, law of ... ... 267 

Diti, mother of Daityas 299, 801 

Diving-beetles ... 105, 120 

Diwali, festival ... ... 861 

Dobbal Brahmans . . ... 788 

Dobson, papers on bats ... 46 

Dog, wild in Kumaon and Kash¬ 
mir, 21, 45: domestic ... 43 

Domestic ritral in use in Kumaon... 872 
Domkot, Khasiya Rajas of 494, 498, 607, 

[510, 616 

Dorns of Kumaon, 368 ; on 
the Indus and in Kaslunir, 

&c. ... 870-1: 43^, 439, 819 

Dor-beetles ... ... 108, 127 

Doti, possessions of, in Kumaon, 

496, 503, 508, 627, ^628: war 
with Chands, 329, 600: list of 
Rsjas of, 531: war again, 633, 

639, 541 : Musalmdn invasion 
of, 544: loses Kumaon, 653, 

568, 670 : war again, 682, 5)9tl: 
intervenes in Kumaon, A)l, 

I 607—9 : Prithipat Sah, Rdja of, 

647 , killed in action 656-7 : 


Bam Sab’s designs on, 669, 674 
Dove, turtle, ring, spotted 67, 72 

Dowson, ou Mathura inscriptions ... 406 
Dragon-flies ... ... 180 

Draupadi and the Piudavaa ... 281 
Draviras, people ... 279, 282, 485 

Drishadvati or Kag^r river, 272, 294 


Drona, preceptor of the Findavas, 

282 : mountain, SIS, 314, 620, 781 
Drouoswar, a title of Siva ... 781 

Drongo, shrike ... ... 67 

Drubyu, descendants of ... 279 
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Dock ... ... ... 71 

Dull Chand or Himmat Goaain ... 686 

[607, 609 

Dula Rija’a inscriptioiu, 603, 616, 519: 
Duoagiri, mountain, S13>14: above 
Dwira, 31344, 620, 570, 687, 832 
Dnnoan, on inaeots ... ... 101 

Dunckor, on Vaidik dates ... 271 

Dongari, head village of Phartiydla, 608 
Dungariya, a aoroerer ... 820, 824, 826 

Dong-beetlea ... 107, 125 

Durbdahtami, obaervance ... 852 

Doiga, 304, 322, 710, 786, 764: 

temple to 794>6 : 800, 872, 894 
Dniga-^ja. mountain ... ... 296 

Dnrv&aas, the aags ... ... 805 

[721, 732 

Dniyodhana, the Kum... 718,715,716.17, 

[670, 782, 789 
Dwira Hit in Kumaon, 612, 620, 660, 

[789 

Dwiraka in Gujrit, 281, 719, 780, 768, 

Dwfpaaof the world ... ... 288 

E. 

Eagle ... ... ... 60 

Egrot vas •a* 70 

Bkidasi or eleventh, feativala of the« 

848 at aeq. 

Ekapadi ... ... 862, 876 

Ekapitali, daughter of Himichal ... 785 
Ekapama, daughter of Himichal ... 786 
Ekisnr, titleofSiva ... 782,811 

Ekvirya, a divine mother .. 762 

Elephant, 26; mode of capturing the, 27 
Elliot, H. ]){. on Katyuria 381 

Emodua ••• ••• 279, 363, 396 

Emiaha, hoar mcamation ... 707 

Entomology •» ... 96 

EphthalitM or white Huns ... 427 

Epic period 272 : poems ... 722 

Ena, Parthian, 887, Seleukidan, 887, 

406: Kashmiri, 406: of Vikzamidi- 
tyi, 406,410>25, 681: 8aka 406, 

410i—25: of Eanishka, 408: of 
Asoka, 407: of Bnddha's Nirvana, 

408; of Hansin China, 409: Balia* 
l>ha,414: Gupta,414: of SriHar- 
shi, 414; Nepil 846: Kali, 413, 

605: Tesdegurdy 414: in Java, 

Siam, Tibet, 418: Jaina, 420: 

Julian, 426: of the Vi^ya-rdjya, 

491—2: dating from aecesrion of 
the monarch, 491: of Vikrami* 
ditea, follows luni>Bolar year,-of 
8 m», Bolaryear ssp tat 846 

Erin msmiption ... ... 417 

Erin of Ireland ... m. 276 

Ermihe — tat eaa 12 

Ethnographyof Yeda8y274: ofPnri. 
nae ... •** *** 867 


Eukratidea of Baktria .. 
Enthydamus of Magnesia, 

F. 
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... 889 
388, 396 


Fah*HiaD, Chinese traveller) 399)408, 429, 

[430, 738 

Falcons ... ... ...60,72 

FantaiL ... ... m* 57 

Fateh 8ih, Bija of Oarhwil ... 673 

Fayrer, on snakes ... 78 

Ferguaaon on Mathura inscriptions, 

406: Yikrama era ate sas 426 

Fineh ... ... ... 66 

fHre crest ... ... 62 

Firiahta on Kumaon ... 450,642 

Fishes, 79,86: in thoDin, 80: poison* 
ing ... ... ... 82 

Fleet on the Saavat dates, 420, 491 

Flies vs* ate 259 

Floriken ... ... ... 68 

Flower-picker ... 66,63 

Fly-catcher ... ...67,68 

Flying-fox ... ... g 

Food, ceremonies connected with tiie 
preparation of m . 933 

Forests, insects destructive to, 109, 1\3 
Forktail ... ... ... 62 

Fox, bill, Indian ... ... 22 

Frasor, J. B., on G&rhwdl, 621: the 
DGn. 621: Gorkhslis, 626: on 
Kalanga ... 686t 638. 

Funeralceremonies (see ‘Sriddha’): 

917: last service for the dying,. 

919 ; preparing the body for the- 
pyre, 920: the cremation, 921: 
subsequent ceremonies 926-32 

G. 

Gabhastimat, part of Bh&rata ... 296' 

Gadadhar, title of Krishna ... 887 

Gadflies set seS , 258 

Gadwall ... ... ... 71 

Gigar, range hills, 816: Khaaiya 
Rkja of, ... ... 639 

Gi^s river ... ... 314 

Gaja-saila mountain ... ... 297 

Gajawa, last of the Khasiya Bf jas ... 639 

Gajrdi Misi negotiates peace witti 
Nipil ... 670,672,674 

Gall-gnats ... ... 258 

Gall-insects ... ... 246 

Ganai, Katyiiri inscription, 620: 

passto Churhwdl ... ... 670 

Ganana^ temple in Boraran, 308, 

691: action at, death of Hasti- 
dal ... ... 660,848,866 

Gandak river 281, 289, 294-6, 810 

Qandhamfidana mountain ,288,289, 2M-6, 
[812 882, 728, V7e, 783 
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(Peshiwar), 274, 853,359, 

873, 3M, 405,427,430: capital of, 

431: peopla of ... 274, 280, 719 

Gaadharra, portion of Bh&rata ... 293 

Gandharvaa genii, 290, 297, 299, 300, 716, 

[748 

Gandhivati, title of Vlyn ... 292 

Ganeeh, 702-4, 724,738,762-3: tern- 
plea, 799, ^3: gianti^ 586: sanc¬ 
tioned bj Sankara, 770, 784, 

850-7: ritnal for service of, 877: 
names ... ... ... 883 

Ganga, sister of Psrvati ... 802 

Ganga-dw&ra ... 338 

lianga-n4th, a local deity 819, 850 

Ganges, 272, 292, 294: valley in 
Purinas .•• ••• 338 

Gang-gn country ... ... 401 

Ganguli, Bijas of, 496, 527, 637, 

640, 797: temple at H4t ... 866 
Glangri mount ... 289, 311 

G&rdevis, water-sprites ... 832 

Gardner, Honorable B., appointed to 

charge of negotiations with Ku- . 

maun, 643, 646: in charge of I 
political relations, 648, 659: I 

Commissioner of Kumaon, 667, | 

672: political officer ... 678 j 

Gardner, Lieutenant-Colonel, ap¬ 
pointed to command force intend¬ 
ed for the invasion of Kumaon, 645 

[648-59 

Gardhabhilla tribe ... 384,419, 423 

Garga, astronomer ... • • • 894 

Garhwil BAjas, list of ... 445, 52G 

Garhwdl conquered by P41as of Ben¬ 
gal, 482; Mallas of Ncpdl, 512, 

615, 623; seat of Government, 
transferred to Dewalgarh, 624, 

643, 549: attacked by Kumaon, 

653, 656, 662, 666: attacked by 
Mnsalmins, 562-4: Bus Bahadur 
captures Srinagar, 668: alliance 
with Doti, 670: successive inva- 
sipus, 571: Jhoshiyana raid, 677, 

603; annexed by Gorkhdlis, 615, 

619: slavery, 620-22: annexed 
by the British, 607; arrangements 

withRdjaof ••• ' 

OaribuithSiddh,local derty, ... 817 

Oaruda.4B«ma.auameofB^^nito 471 

Qtforas tnbe of genu, 296, 299, 

Garur Gyin Chand B*j»» 608, 621^ 

Gamii river ••• ••• 

Gutera, action with Qorkhdlis at ... 609 
Qawas, atrlba ••• ••• 


Pagt. 

Gauri mountain, 310, 812: consort 
of Siva, 304, 327, 790, 793, 797, 806, 
[813, 869, 884, 907 
Gauri-kund ... 311, 827, 846 

Gautama, the present Buddha ... 763 

... 489 
849, 876 
... 86 


Gaya, F&la inscriptions 
Gsjatri verse 
Gazelle, Tibetan 
Geogiaphical distribution of animals 
and insects, 2: birds, 48 : fishes, 
79: spiders, 93) beetles 
Gerard’s travels ... ... 

Gervais on spiders 
Ghfigra river 


96 

293 
96 

294 


Ghantakam, deity, 340, 342, 784, 816, 853 
Ghantuwa, or astrologer, ... 824 

Ghatku debta, see ‘ Ghatot kacha ’ 
Ghatotkacha, 506, 807: temple, 

807-8, 810: grant, 685 : festival, 854 
Ghazni, school of magic ... 754 

Gh.i-Sankrdnt ... ... 871 

GAugutiya-festival ... ... 872 

Ghulnm Kfidir in the Dun, 678-80 

Gidhiya or Gandaki river, ... 607 

Gilgit, races of, 365, 381,, 404, 431, 

436: river of ... ... 429- 

Gillespie, General, defeat and death 
at Kalanga in the D5n ... 637 

Girbdn-judha, VikramaSsh NepAl, 614,619 


Girisa, title of Kudra 
Glass-mak 'ng introduced 
Glow-worm 
Gnats 

Goat, forest or /Aar, 33, 45, 47; 

wild or tehr, 33, 4.’>: domestic ... 
Gobnrdhan, title of Krishna 
Godwin-Austen on birds 
Gokania in the Bombay Presidency, 


720 

428 

266 

258. 

40-1 

897 

73 

804, 

[781 

781 

609 


Gokameswar, a title of Siva 
Golem, in Nepil 
Gold-diggin.; ants of Herodotus, 376, 

458: washing in Kumaon ... 648 

Golden bcetlee ... 116, 148 

Golden finch .. 68 

Gollas, king of tlio ITuns ... 428 

Goldstufker on Apsaras, 229: on 

HababhArata ••• 722 

Gomal river ••• , ••• 278 

Gomati rivpr (Gomal),273: (Gflmti) 294, 

[804, 317, 468 
Gondopharee, the Parthian ,... 406 

Goose ••• 

Gopeswar, 830: inscription, 511: tn- 
Vfil 330, 613, 776, 810 

Gorakhnith, a religious reformer,... 606 

[808, 811 

Gorakhpur distriot, attack l^Nepil- 
ese on the,. 630-31: force from, 
dostined for Kathmindu .. 684, 670 


119 
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Pag* 


Ooril, a popular local doity, 520, 821, 854 
Gorkh&lis, origin of the name, 607; 
invade Kumaon 609 : admiuistra* 
lion of, in Kumaon, C12 : annex 
Garhnal, G15: Dehra Dun, 016 : 
administration of Garhwal, 618, 

619: of Debra Dun, 020-22 ; in 
Kumaon, 628-5, 654: of jasbire, 

626: causes of the war with the, 

630-4: opening operations, 636 ; 
expulsion from the Dun, C35-41 ; 
from Kumaon and Garhwal, 6G4: 

their account of the war, 665, 

692: treaty ... ... 679 

Gorresio on the Rakshaeas ... 735 
Gosdin, title in Kumaon, 632, 636, 

650: see Dasnami. 

Goshawk ... ... ... 60 


Govinda, name of Krishna, 712, 717, 887, 

[900, 913 

Govisana, visited by Hweu Tbsang ... 461 

Gowan, Colonel, Commissioner of 


Kumaun ... ... 687 

Grasshoppers ... ■■■ 14D 

Gray, papers on mammalia ... 44-5 
Grebe ... ... ... 72 


Greeks in India, brief sketch of Bac< 
trian history, use of the Greek 
language, dmline of their power, 385, 

[400 

Green ahanks ... ... 69 

Oreig, G., local notes on mammals 4 
Gross beak ... ... 65 

Grouse, sand ... ... 67 

Guha, nam^ of KUrttikeya 299, 802 

Guhjeswariv Nepalese goddess 465, 704 
GfijarH in Dehra Dun .. 576-80, 616 

Gunadhya, retires to Badari ... 284 

Qunait, the, or qualities 735, 742 

64a bMtles ... 110- 

Gunther, on Tibetan fauna ... 47 

Guptas Damodara, 362, 394, 400-10, 425 
Gupt-kashi 337, 348, 776 

Gurol or chamois ... ... 33, 45 


Guravaa, a priestly caste at Saiva 
shrines .. ■ 487, 491, 734, 739 


Gurjara-grant of Jayabhata ... 421 

Gar-La mountain 308, 311 

Gushan tribe of the Yileh-ti 400, 403 

Gotima in Nipal ... ... 609 

Gwai-ahin or Oxna ... ...401-2 

Gwala dynasty in Nepal ... 772 

Gw41dam, action near ... 554 

GydnChand Raja, 671, 682 

G^nosr^hoi, sages ... ... 366 


H. 


Haaa on spiders ... 06 

HiiaBakmat Khan invades Kumaon, 686, 


[300, 593-95, 735 


Haihayas, tribe ... ... 279 

Haimavati ... ... 790 

Uairis, brought in Bda Bahadur, 
565,589: in the Tardi ... 64S 
Hal&hahi poison ... ... 320 

llalduwa, action near, in the Bh&har, 

597 ; festival ... ... 860 

IlHiiulton-Bucbanan, fishes of the 

Ganges ... ... 86 

Haug cm Vaidik dates... ... 276 

Hanley on shells ... ... 90 

Hanumftn, the monkey god, 763 : 

temples ... ... 804 

Hara, a title of Mahadeo, 714, 727, 

739, 733: a local deity ... 830 
Harakdeb Josbi on the Chand chro¬ 
nology, 503 : hie apprenticeship, 

690; services, 594-7, COl : do* 
feated and flies to the plains, 

60‘*'J : intriguess with GOrkhalis, 
609-11: retires to Uardwar, 

616: with British, described, 

6-1:6, 654, 657, 6G7 : death, 647 
(note). 

Hardwicke’s list of Garhwal RA jas,... 443 
Hardwfir, 281, 338, 358; Timur 
at, 624; NAgarDAs, chi^ of, 563: 
Rohilla rai^ ... ... 577-8. 

Hare, 25, 45„ 47: mouse-hare ... 20 

Hari, a title of Yishnn, 298, 714, 716, 
[728, 733, 747, 789, 849, 856. 
Haridungari hill near Almora occu¬ 
pied by British troops ... 660 

Hari Rsm Joshi of Jhijar, 590, 692- 
693: death of ... ... 694 

HAriti, a goddess ... 763,800 

Harivansa ...384, 786, 794, 800 

Harivarsha ... 278, 289, 293 

HarijAli, a female deity ... 800 

Harkiyas of Kumaon 370, 863 

Hamanda, a female deity ... 801 

Harrier ... ... ... 61 

Harsewak RAm, mahant at Dehra... 019 

Hastidal 8dh, Cbautara, GorkhAli 
General, 619, 620,643, 645, 656; 
death in action at Ganan&th ... 601 

Hastinapur in Meerut ... 280, 281, 297 

Harela festival ... ... 870 

HdwalbAgh, action between Harak Deb. 
and Mohan Sing near, 604: Bri¬ 
tish occupy ... 652,661 

Hawk-moths ... 188,214 

HayosmAnas tribe ... ... 296. 

Hearsey on the Gorkhilia, 625 : aids 
in the invasion of Kumaon, 645, 

648: early operations anccessful, 

655 : defeat and capture at Khil- 
pati, 656; advice to Gorkhalia, 

666: claim to Dehra Dun .» 680 

Hodge-hog ... ... 0,4/^ 
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Hema k6ta, 289, 294:—Sringa ... 295 
Hemiptera, Homoptera, andHeterop- 
tera ... 100,158 

Hepthalites, see * Eptlialites.’ 

Heraus the Saka ... ... 403 

Herbert quoted ... ... 292 

Heris: see ‘ Hairi.' 

Hermaan, German name ... 27C 

Herodotus and the gold-digging ants 376 
Heron ... ... ... 70 

Hidimbi, the R&kshasi 50G, 807 

Him&chal, father of FarrUti, 271, 294, 301, 

Himadri khanda ... ... 364 

Hima-kadphises ... 401, 404, 405 

Himalaya of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces not an isolated tract, 268 : 
in the Vedas, 270 -. in the Brih- 
Imanas, 273 : in Puranas, 235, 287, 289, 

[294, 301 

Himivat, 273, 289, 354, 832; sea 
‘ Himilaya.’ 

Himmat Gosain, insurrection by, 385, 386 
Hina-yina school of Buddhism: see 
‘ Buddhism.’ 

Hinduism., definition of ... 700 

Hindu-kush ... 275, 296, 297 

Hiranmaya ... 285, 289, 393 

Hiranvat, sou of Agnidhra ... 293 

Hirnnyagarbha .•• 70b 

Miranyakasipu the Daitya, 299, 780, 


History ... ••• 

Hiung-nuof the Chinese writer, 369: 

drive out the Yueh-ti ... 

Ill&dini river 
Hoang-ho river ••• 

Hobby ... 

Hodgson, B. H.,on the Kinnfis, 36o: 
on Nepalese Buddhism, 764: on 
Zoology ••• 

Hog, 28, 45 : deer 
Holi festival 

Boltzmann on Vikrama era 

Honey-bee in the bills... 

Honey-sucker 

Hoopoe 

Hornbill 

Hrishikesha, titU of Krishna, 709 


41, 47, 72 
... 30 

. . 807 
... 213 
... 245 
... 55 

... 56 

... 53 

709, 717, 
[718, 789 I 
... 867 1 


Human BSrorifices ••• . 

Hume, A. O., paper on a new sheep, 

47; ornithological 

Hunas tribe, 270, 356, 358, 360, 362 
(note), 365, 369, 384 : at Mau- 
ahari, 425: white Hans» 4W, 
in insoriptione, 

r 'ho, >60.^,309 

Hnsain KWn, Tukrlyah 


HutO Kotu, brother of the Tibetan 

Li*"* ... ... 610 

Huvishka or Hu^hka, 405, 407, 737 : 

worshipped ... ... 332 

Hwm Seng on Ye-Tha... ... 437 

Hwen Thsang on Srughna, 352: Kfi- 
bill valley, 400, 408 : on Vikrama, 

423 : on Kanauj, 424: travels, 

431; in Kumaon, 451, 461: Ne- 

„ 614,753,764 

Hymna ... ... _ jg 

Hybernation of boars ... ... 9 

Hydasiies river ... ... 273 

Hymenoptera order of insects 100 , 239 
Hyperboreans of the Greeks ... £79 


••• ... ... 71 

Ibn Haukal on R4bul ... 432 

I bn Khalliltfin on K&bul ... 432 

Ice supply to Almora, 655 ; to Delhi, 661 
Ijikas tribe ... 364,364 

Iksbii river ... 292 

Ilfivrita county ... 289, 298 

Imaus mountain ... ... 354 

Im-tsai, a city ... 401, 402 

India, Tibetan name of, 288: Chinese ’ 
names of ... ... 403 

Indians of Kabul . ... 433 

Indo-skythians, 280, 300, 373, 384, 392, 
(note), 396, et seq. 420, 426 

Indra, 275,276 : dwi'pa of, 293: in the 
Vedas, 705, 748, 790, 806, 886 , 891 
Indriiii, fonale deity ... 907 

Indranrastha 281, 411, 443 , 4.50 

Indus in the Vedas 272, 292, 297, 3,53 
Inscription at Bsgcswar 4^9 

Insects, their study, anatomy, classifi¬ 
cation, 96 : destructive to timber 
and gr.iiu lOO, 113 

Ira, mother of vegetable kingdom ... 29!) 
Iran, name of Persia .. ... 276 

Iravjti river ... ... 273 

Isa, the deity ... ... 895 

Isamus ... ... 313,391 

Isana deity, 292, 717, 780; as Siva, 802 , 

[927 

Iskardo .. ... 431, 435 

IsHm Shiih aud Kumaon 537, 538 

Istakhri on Kabul ... ... 43 j 

Ilihlsa period .., 272, 278 


Jaeana ... .„ 71 

Jackal ... ... ... 20 

Jseschke on the Bons of Tibet ... 707 

Jagann&tb, temple to ... ... siq 

Jagariya astrologer ... ... 824 

Jagat Chand, Raja ... ... 572 
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JagnwM in Komnnn, 301-3, 362, 

49^, 511, 530, 559, 687-8: granta, 

50fi. 569, 582, 685, 690-1, 698, 

770: tempTss at 778-80, 811, 859-60 
JtA Kishan Josh? of Jhij'r, 500-92 : 

TnipiEter, 594: murdered 507 

Jaiua legends 384, 419, 420, 422 

Jainas in the hills ... ... 842 

Jainda Kh-dl. story of, the Sor settle¬ 
ment officer ... 632 

Jaithah, surrender of ... 640-1,665, 670-1 
JPambarati, story of ... 710. 721 

Jamadogri, sage ... 894 

Jambha, the demon ... ... 718 

Jamba dwim ... 288, 293 

Jammu, B^'a of, builds temple in the 

Diin, mercenaries ... ... 391 

Janaka, king of Mithils . . 724 

Janamejaye, 297: in the Mahabhirata, 723 
Jaatirdana, title of Vishnu, 727, 747, 887 
Jlngalas, tribe ... 358,364 

Jangamas serve at Modh, 775: des¬ 
cendants at Jagesar, 780: their 
tenets and teaching ... 862-4 

Janmd$htami ohaervances ... 850 

JanmoUava, ritual for ... 891 

Jarssandha of Magadha, ally of 

Kama... . . h8-19, 732 

Jaspur, in the Tarti, 549 : in Pali .. 692 
Jassa of Kamlekh, story of ... 623 

Jat-karma, ritaeH ioT ... ... 887 

Jatudhi mountain ... ... 293 

Jauntgarh, defence of ... ... 640 

Java, Saka era in ... ... 418 

Jay. rt* *.. -•• 64 

Jaya, epithet of Dnrga 794, 796, 891 } 
Jayakrit fiih of Garhwal 577, 602 

Jayanti, a form of Durga, 796, 858 

Jeidon on mammals, 4: birds, 49,72: 

ants, 246: flsbes ... 86 

Jetb, festivals daring ... ... 859 

Jhalrapatan, sanvat inscription ... 420 

Jhanank5r, a local deity 801, 811 

Jhtnsi, founding of ... ... 604 

Jhelum river ... 273,294 

Jhiinr JoBhie,j559, 667,585: see * Sib 
Deo Joahi.' 

Jhiist, near Allahabad, story of, 499, 

603, 606: inscription ... 504 

•lileswar, temple to Siva, as ... 811 

jinas, Cities of NepW ... 618 

Jivaoi, name cf Agni ■ ■. 292 

Jodha Singh, Katehiii intervenes, 504, 643 
Joainis, nymphs ... ■■■ 796 

sect of, as priests 773, 783, 915, 
^ [818 
JokliM, n looel ... ... 919 

iftwhiniath, 382, 882,451,467: Eat* 
stria of, 467: Bainka’s castoina- 
Jort 515,789.768,786 


Page. 

Joshis employed by the Chands, 508: 
come to Almora, 540, 550 : of 

Oalli and Jhijtr, 559, 560, 567 ; 
Birbhadra and the Bishts, 583 : 
of Dnniya, 593 : the Joshyal ... 60$ 
.Tothiyiina-raid info Garhwal 677, 609 
Jubu, cross with a yak ... 39 

Juhsr country, 318, 567: the coloni¬ 
sation of 455, 527, 553, 609, are 
* Phartiy&ls,' 611: oppoee Harak 

Deb ... ... 617 

Jumla, Baja of, hdd Bysns, 527, 530, 

[563, 606, 608-9 
Jumna river, 276, 294, 326, 337, 341, 349, 

[354 

Juniyagarh captured by Knmaonii, 566,572 
J w4Ipa, form of Dorga, 796, 812, 869 
Jwfla-mukhi 295. 311, 556 

JyotishmBt, Baja of Kusa ... 299 


K. 


808 


Kabir, the teacher 
Kabul river, 273 : valley, 273, 297, 

377: history of townsof 385,431,430-37 
Kadaphes ... • 403-4 

Kadphises, 403 --S: coinBof ... 737 
Kadruveyas, genii, 297, 299, 804, 83G 

Kafi Khan on Sulaimdn Shikoh ... 564 
Kfifirs of Kffiristdn, Bum division, 

358: Wai and Bosh divisions, 437: 
inhabitants 386, 435-49 

Kaggar river ... ... 294 

Kaikeyi, mother of Bhdrata ... 709 
Koilakila Yavanas ... 384,399 

Kailss, the abode of the gods 285, 294, 
[301—2, 304, .308, 567, 802 
Kairsran captured and colonised ... 535 

Kaitnbha demon 298, 716, 795 

K kachal in Tihri ... 340, 367 

Kdla chn/o'a, Buddhist work ... 760 

Kalachuris of Kalydna ... 862 

Kslajit, title of Sira ... ... 782 

Kalaka, legendof Sakas 406, 419 

Kalakanjas, tribe ... 299 

Kalakoti Bajphte ... ... 499 

Kalanabba Ddnava ... ... 299 

Kalangain Debra Don, first attack on, 

635 : second attack and capture... 637 
Kalar, Brabman ruler of Kabul 882, 439 
Kolosa-sthfipana, ritual for ... 885 
K41-Bhairav at Tuugnitli ... 762 

Kal-bisht, a local deity... . ... 828 

Kilehanbhausi, a local deity ... 831 
KiU, a goddess, 806, 822, 606, 736, 

794: temples to 797-8, 819, 881 

KUika ... ... ... 849 

Kilikf, Porlmt quoted, 780: Devi, 
temple to, 818: Sitala temple 
Dwira, grant, 686, 591: temde 
in Gai^li, grant ... 691, 697 
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Ktli Knnuum, or along the KiU ... 606 ^ 
Kilinig, temple to ... 818,835 

Kalingu tribe, 294, SSS^-Sl, 485, 492, 

[719 

Kilki aratir of Viahnn ... 707 

Kalmatija (Kalimath) bill near Al' 
more, 316, 336 1 action near ... 662 
Kalpeewar 330, 770, 776, 785, 811 
ICil Sain, a local deity ... 831 

Kilsi, in Debra Dun .. 151 

Kalyan Cband, R&ja, 539, 684^, 643 
Kalyini Devi, temple to 812, 891 

K&madeva’a birth ... 305 

Kftmadhenn, cow of the gods, 314, 

[318, 320, 303, 771, 918 
Kam&dki, local deity ... 801 

Kamaleswsr, temple in Srinagar, 346, 575 
[778, 811, 856, 868 
KimarApa ... 357,360 

Kdmbojai, tribe, 274, 279, 282, 858, 418 
Kimdirs or courtiers appointed ... 508 
Earn in or headman ... ... 537 

Kinadeo ... 810, 318, 506 

Kanak or Rank of Kabul, 382,433, 448 
Kinana, country ... 296 

Kanauj, 356, 361, 373, 497-8, 604; 

Rathors of | 

Kanchi or Conjevetam 772 

Kanerki ••• 408,405-6,436 

Kanka, Vaidfirya mountain 294 

Kankeswar, temple to Siva, as 811 

Kankhal ... ... 804, 339 

Kaniahka, 403, 405-6-8 : 420, 432, 449 : 

[coins of, 737-8 

Eanphata Jogis, 773,802,808, 817; 

tenets and teaching ... 865 

Kansa, slain by Krishna, 712, 718, 794 

Kana-Maidini Devi ... 346,794 

Kantha (Sh4hjahinpnr), 313, 542, 545 

Kanripur in Nepal 616, 616, 607 

Kan-to-lo or G4ndh4ra, 427; see * G4nd> 
h4ra.’ 

JKaaya-iSankranf, festivals of ... 871 
Kaofu or Kkbol, 400, 409: see ‘ Ki- 
bul.' 

Kap41i, epithet of Duiga ... 794 

Kapardin, title of Budra 720, 737 

Kapisa, in the Kabul valley ... 431 

Eapil5, epithet of Durga •• 794 

Kapila Muni, philosopher, 299, 741, 

748, 764 : temples to, 676, 806, 811 
Kapileswar, temple to Siva ai in 
D6g, 810; grant to ^ 698, 806 

Kapinjala mouBtun, 295 1 king, 297 

Kaieia mountains — 2^ 

Kualt, venomous snake ... 77 

EariUi, epithet of Dnrga 794, 798 

Karbirpur in Kumaon ... 468 

Karkotok the Niga, 299, 874: tern- 
pie to ... ••• 


... 296 
... 77 

794,798 
... 468 


Kark-Sankrint, festivals of 870 

Karle cave in Bombay ... ... 762 

Karmajit, title of Siva ... 782 

Kama, king of Madras 713, 807 

Karna-bodh, ritual for ... 892 

Karnali river 292, 311, 312 

Karnataka (Carnatic) ... 611, 615 

KarnAtas, a tribe 486, 511 

Ksmivati Rani in the Dun, 526: in 
Gnrhwsl ... 776 

Kamprayag 297,313,336,792 

Kar-mia^, formula for the 859, 875 

Kartchu or Kbie-pan-to ... 429 

KArttik, festivals of the month of .. 853 
Ksrttikeya’s birth, 297, 302, 313, 

469, 729; on coins, 737-8, 761, 

799, 801: temples of 802, 850 

Kirttikeyapur in Kumaon, founding 
of, 357, «8, 471-2, 483, 50., 619, 553 
Karushas tribe 857,360 

Kasprumat, part of Bhirata ... 298 

Kashgar ... 377, 399, 401,426 

Kashf ...304,807,356,719,781,775 
Kashipnr, trading factory at, 642; 
force destined to invade Kumaon 
formed at, near Govisana, found¬ 
ed by Kishi N4th, 462, 549, 581, 

686, .589: Hari Rim governor, 

590, 592: Sib Deo murdered, 594; 
Siromani Dts, governor, 590, 596 

Kaaherus, tribe ... 353,378 

Ktiahka in Nepal ... gog 

Kashkara, Dorns of, 370,377: Kifira 
of, 386, 426, 436-41: valley of 

[295-7, 379, 381 

Kashmir, 278, 289, 295, 297, 353, 
370,377-8, 428: school <rf ma- 

gio ... ... 764,760, 768 

Kaanmiras tribe, 276, 278, 363,358, 400 
Kasiar^o ... ... 377 

Kasyapa Riahi, 299, 304,804, 912 

Kata r or dagger sign-manual 657, 568 
Katsrmal, 315: occupied by the 
British ... ... 652,666 

Katehir, Rajpnta of, 468,494; oonn* 
try of, 521, 646-7, 561: rija 
of ... 682,688 

Kath-ki-nau, occupied by the British, 

649: Kithi Rijpntsof Phaldakot, 

[496,619, 527,538 
Katbmindu in Nipil ... 616, W-8 

Eatolgwh or Kotalgarh, on the Kili, 
507-8: action with Gorkhslia 
near, 609: unsuccessful siege of, 
by Hearsey, 667: origin of names, 780 

Katomrknsof Kibnl ... ... ggg 

Eators of Eihnl, 381-82,426,434-8: 

of Kumaon ... 4 gg 

Katnris; 'see Katyhnw’. 

Katyiyani, epithet of Dntga, 794,848,996 
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Katjuris of Kumaon, 365,381,439» 

41, 449: founder of the, 467, 

779; Biiaud. 527, 634 : of Pali, 

454, 536 : 8 ui, 494: Askot, 456, 

531: fi4rahmandal, 494 : Doti, 

455, 530: Sjiinura, 627, 535: 
D4npur, 537 : decline of the, 

493, 519; last reigning family of 

the, 553, 568; worship of the ... 831 
Eatyilr Patti in Kumaon, 468 et $eq, 
Kanheri inscription ... 410 

Kaulagarh, old capital of the Pun, 

[526, 562-8 

Kaanna-Pur&na, 286, 304, 776: aVa* 
tsr ... 299,708 

Kausalyi, mother of Rima ... 708 
Kaushitaki, Brihmana ... 273 

Esusiki river, 294,315, 365; goddess, 794 
Kauveri, Sakti of Kuvera ... 801 

Kechara, tlrtha on the Kartitili ... 311 
Eedtr, captured by the Ftlas of Ben¬ 
gal, 482; by the Mallas of Nepal, 

612, 515 : see ‘Kedirn&th.’ 
Eedara-Khanda, * 287,304, 323 

Kedamith, 269, 282, 284, 326, 348, 

466, 492, ^1: grants, 585, 591: 
place in history of religion, 703: 
origin of name, 739: death of 
Sankara,768; Saiva worrhip, 770; 
temple of, 773, 798,806, 811, 868 
Kekaya, king of ... 358-9, 373 

Eeln Fir, festival of ... ... 850 

Keshava, name of Erishna, 712, 714, 887 
* [905 

ICestnl ... ... 50 

Kotu, comet ... 299, 886 , 893 

Ketamila, country ... 289, 292-93, 395 
Khabish, a local deity ... 820 

Kbagmanti Katyfiri fort on Almora 
hiU ... ... 634-5, 538 

EhagiW dialect ^ ... ... 437 

Ehandaparasn, a title of Rndra ... 728 

Ehindava foreidi near Dehli ... 281 

Khandoba affiliated to Siva ... 788 

Ehanjar or dagger sign-manual, 667, 666 
Kharkhu revolt ... ... 558 

Rhasa, mother of the Yakshas ... 299 
Khasas or Ehasiyas, a Hindu tribe 
in Eumaon, 268-70, 280, 282, 

291,293,299,363,856,369,862, 

371: summary, 875-81, 439.42, 

485, 496; revolt of the, 509 i list 
of Khasiya ri jas in Eumaon, 610, 

618-19, 627 : revolt, 628, 639, 

653: ruune given to Th4paa in 
Nepil ... ... 668,766 

Ehaaiiaa tribe ... 868 , 358, 862 

Ehaaiyas aee ‘ Ehaeae.’ 

Khaaiya Brahmans in Eumaon, 784, 

775, 788, 788°, 802, 806 , 816, 818 


Ehatakw&li, caate of oonrtesons ... 629 

Khataruwa festival ... , gyj 

Khawis Eh4n in Eumaon ...637-8 

Khilpati, defeat of Heaney at, 667, 800 
Khimal, a female deity goi 

Khingalatohi, the Kakahaei ... 759 

Khiu-tai-hi of the Guahan tribe, 400, 404 
Khos of Chifa-al ... 486,489-41 

Khosae of Sind, Ehaaas, 379 449 

Khoten ... 401, 428-9, 452! 458 

IwoiirbiirA, BiCtioti with. Gorkhttlis 

in Debra Dun ... gjy 

Kikatae tribe ... 274 

Kiligarh or Kaulagarh, old capital of 
the Dun ... 626,662-3 

Kilpun m the Tarii, 649, 599: an^ 
nezed by Gorkhille, 612: by 
, Oudh ... ... gj 2 

Eimpurusha country ... 289,299 

Kingfisher ’ 53 

Kinnaras, genK ... 295-7,748 

Kipin in KSbul, 296, 297, 358, 399, 430 
Kirant-desa in Nepal ... 864-66 

Kirinteswar, a title of Siva ... 779 
Kirataa tribe, 279,282,364,357,368! 

865, 485: list of rijae in Nepil, 

[510, 618-19, 607, 732, 772, 777-8 
Kirati Chand, Raja ... 533 

Kiratipur in the low country ... 337 

Kirby and Spence on insecta ... 101 

Kirtipur in Nepil ... ... gQg 

Kishan Siugb, Rootela, 396, 697 

Kissia of Herodotus or Susa 377 

Kite . 51 

Kitolo, king of the Yueh-ti, 427, 430 

Klaproth ... ... ... 292 

Koch, on spfden ... ... gg 

Koel ... ... ... 65 

Kohala ... ... 368^ S70 

I Kobistanis of Kfibul ... ... 432 

Koblis of KuUaor ... ... 370 

Kohrur, battle of ... ... 426 

Kokarasi, a local deity ... 832 

Kokla pigeon ... ... QJ 

Kokonor in Tibet ... 292 

Konvaeiraa tribe ... ... 270 

Kophenes river, 273, 377, 885, 400 
Koaasei, in employ of Darina ... 377 

Kosi river ... 294, 315, 865 

Kota Garhi eva^oated by the Gor- 
khilia ... ... ... 348 

Kota, Khaeiy4B6ja of 527: annexed, 

637, 649, 665, 571: Gbaud resi¬ 
dence ... 682,586 

KoUuli annexed by Chanda ... 637 

Kotavi, uyatical goddem, 729-30 

Koteswar, temple toSiva as, 777, 810-11, 


Kotgiri Devi, temple to 
Kotivarsha, mty of Bina 


... 812 
... 730 
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Kot Kangra Devi 

797, 812 

Kot-mayeswari Devi ... 

... 337 

Kozula-Kadaphes ... 

.. 404 

Kozoulo-Kadphises 

400, 40-t, 410 

Krachalla, inscription of 

503, 516 

Krakuchchhanda Buddha 

... 771 

Krananda, coins of . . 

... 4'M 

Krauncha-dwipa 

... 258 

Kridavana turest 

... 290 

Krishna mountain 

295, 297 

Krishna as Vishnu, 283-4, 

708-10 : 


birth of, 712: a partial incurnn. 
tion only, 713 : aa Narayan, 714 ; 
the supreme, 715: glorified by 
Biva, 71G; praised by Drahma, 

718: hia exploits, 718-20 ; inter¬ 
polations regarding, 7^2 : contest 
with Kudra, 728 • with Bana, 
729-30: with tbo false Vnsu- 
dova, 731-2: reconciliation with 
Siva, 733; name of, 789, 794: 
birth of Ganesba ... 803, 855 

Krishna pingala, epithet of Durga .. 794 

Kritiyas tribe ... 302, 409, 420 

Krittihas tribe ... 302, 802 

Krumu river ... 273 

K.shatrapa dynasty of Gujrit, 410, 422,447 
Kshatriyas, tribe of, 355, 776: caste, 

279: in Buddha’s time ... 748 

Ksbeumvati, a city ... 771 

Kshetrapal at Jugeswar, 702: tem¬ 
ple, 779, 810, 825, 894,900, 913: 
grants ... ... ... 565 

Ktesias, on India ... ... 270 

Kubba river .,. ... 273 

I^ubjamraka-kshetra ... ... 339 

Kuen-luen range ... 290 

Kuhu river .,. ... 294 

Kuli Kalyan Chatid Raja ... 639 

Kulindas tribe ... 355, 359 

Kulu, 355, 358, 359 (note), 362, 370, 612 
Kumaon, invasion of, by Gorkhalis, 

609: preparations for invasion of, 
by British, 641-4: annexed by 
British, 666: administration un¬ 
der the British, 085-91: origin 
of the name, 506; earliest men¬ 
tion of by Musalmdns ... 520 

Kumara ... ... 383, 794 

I^umsri, consort of Siva, 772,781, 794, Ml, 

{;819, 889 

Kumirika, name of Igdia ... 293 

Kumirila Bhatta, reformer ... 406 
Kumbha-Kama, a demon ... 506 

Kumpur (Ranikhet) occupied by 
Gorkhilis, 651: taken by British, 652 
Kumuda mountain ... 289,294-7 

Kun4or ... 296, 353, 359, 370, 376 

Kunar river ... 295, 385, 386 

Kunets tribe, 296-7, 353, 370, 379, 439 


Page. 

Kunti, mother of the Pandavas ... 807 
Kunn country, 290, 353, 359, 362, 376 
Kurmdt'hal ... 310, 313, 506 

Kiiru country ... 293, 295, 357 

Kurum river ... ... 273 

Kurus, see ‘ Uttara-kurus.’ 

Kuruvarnakas tribe ... ... 364 

Kusa-dwipa, 288, 297 : country ...295-7 
Kushang, clan of the Ye-tha ... 404 

ATus/if/itt, a medicinal plant ... 273 

Kushyvaktiya, Kators in Yassan and 

Maatuj ... 381, 426, 436 

Kutila or ‘ bent ’ alphabet .,. 482 

Kuvora, lord of the Yakshas, 297, 

370: title of Krishna, 710, 747, 784, 

[895 

Kylindrineof Ptolemy... 354, 359 

L. 

Laclihmoswar, temple at Bngeswar, 556 

Lac-inscct, ... ... 103 

Lady-bird beetles, ... 116, 148 

Lae-lch or chih.lch, ... ... 429 

Lahul, ... 457,512 

Lakes of Meru, 289,312: of Kumauu, 317 

Lakhanpur on the Ramganga, 453, 527, 
536: capture of ... 535 

Laksbmana, birth of, ... 284, 708, 813 

Lakshmi, goddess, 311-2, 736, 783, 787, 
[798, 802, 814, 855, 905 
Lakshmi Chand, Raja ... 655, 043 

Lala, title iu Askot ... ... 532 

Lalat Rah, Raja of Garhwdl, 575, 

577: intervenes in Kumaon ... 601 

Lalita Devi, a goddess ... 798 

Lalitpdtan in Nepal ... 516,607 

Lil Singh, brother of Mohan Singh, 

697-8, 601, 604 : returns to Ku- 
maon, 605-6: defeated by Gorkhi- 
lis, 609: claims disallowed, 643-4 
(note). 

Lamha, the mystical goddess ... 730 
Lainga purana, 286, 726, 728, 740, 771, 

[805 

Lamghftn ... 386,431, 436, 437 

Langdr o* the Him&Iaya ... 4 

Langurgarb withstands tha Nepalese, 610, 

[613 

Lantern-flies ... ... 161 

Lapwing ... ... ... C8 

Lark, hush, sky, mountain, ... 66 

Lasatas, a tribe ... 486-6, 492 

Lassen on the river-hymn, 273 : on 
Badari, 274: on route of the Aryas, 

278, 284: The Baktrian Greeks, 

885: coins, 389; Pilas, 489: liahi- 
hharata, 722; Buddhism 746, 761 
L4ta, a goddess ... 792,813 
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Litas, tribe, ... ... 279 

Latham on the R&jis ... ... 366 

Latu, a local deitj ... ... 831 

Leaf.insects ... ... 1^9 

Leopard, two varieties, 16 : snow, 17 i 
cat, 17 1 clouded, 33 : 

Lepidoptera, order of insects, 100 , 185 
Lhasa founded, 466; Chinese occu. 

pation of ... 610 

Lichchhavis of Vaisili, opponents of 
Buddha, founded a Tibetan dy¬ 
nasty, 460, 765 : of Nepil, 505, 514 
Limbus td Nepal 361-5 (note). 

Linga, emblem of Siva, 301-39, 722, 

728 : unknown in the Vedas, 706, 

721, 734 : great at Jageswar, 303, 

779; worship in Uimalaya and 
Southern India, 739: by Buddhists, 

[759, 77162, 775, 862-5 
Lisards ... .. 74-5, 78 

Lob-nor lake ... 292 

Localities, how noted, 3; in old 

works misleading ... . . 1 

Locusts ... ... ... 149 

Lohas, a tribe ... 279 

Lohba; action near, 566, 570, 572 ; 

surrender to British . 666 , 792 

Lohita river 294 

Lohogbit, river, 310 : valley in Ku- 
xnaon, scene of Banas contest, ... 730 

Loka-lokas mountains .. 290 

Lokapilas, genii, ... 291,886 

Lok-mstris, deities ... ... 881 

Lola, a hill state, ... 359, 368 

Long^orned beetles, ... 112-3, 140 

Lopamodra, wife of Agastya, ... 806 

Lugrub, Tibetan name of Nagirjuna, 409 


Luis of Kali Kumaon .. 368, 589 

Lunar year in Kumaou ... 843 

Luni-solar year in Kumaon ... 843 

Luni-Sot, ruins near, ... ... 443 

Lyddeker, papers on Zoology, ... 47-8 
Lynx, red, 18 : Tibetan ...35,46 

M. 

Uaehebbindra, a Nepdlese sage, ... 505 
Maddyavanta, ... ... 294 

Uidhava Acharya, author of San¬ 
kara Vijaya, ... ... 767 

Ukdhavas, a tribe, ... ... 378 

Modh Maheawar river, 327, 329, 770, 775, 

[811 

lildho, title of Krishna ... 906 

Madhu, the Daitya, ... 298,716-7,795 
lladhosiidamt, title of Krishna, 709, 789, 

[887, 906 

M&dhyamika school of Buddhism, 409, 

[758, 762 

Madras. ^ ... 280, 357-8, 713, 807 

MIgh or Man, festivals of tho mpnth, 657 


Magadhas, country and tribe, 274, 367, 
[360, 394, 486, 488, 492, 611, 718, 732 
Magadhika Kalinga ... ... 854 

Maga Kalingas, tribe ... 864,888 

Magic practised notably in Indo« 
Skythia, Kabul, Ac., ... 754 

^»ojP»o ... ... 64 

Mahabhadra lake ... ... 289 

Mah ibharata, 273, 279-81, 283, 361, 

376, 393, 707, 715: Weber on, 722-3; 

[725, 776, 802, 807 
Mahadeva or Siva, 382, 721; See 
‘ Siva’. 

Mah«devi,banored by Buddhists, 759, 889 
Mahak-ila, honored by Tantrists,759: 
her Tantra, 759-60, 763, 794, 797, 819, 

[858 

Mahknetras, tribe ... ... 296 

MaLiipanth ... 327,773 

Maharatri, goddess ... ... 323 

Mahasu, a local deity ... ... 836 

Mabatmyas, legends ... ... 287 

Mahavaipulya Sutras ... 747,754 

Mahavira, the Jama ... 420,422 

Mahiixri.shas, tribe ... ... 274 


Mahayiina or great vehicle, 409, 738, 752 
Mabcudra mountains ... ... 293 

M,abcudra Singb, son of Moban 
Singh, takes refuge in RSmpur, 

605 : returns to Kumaon, 606, de¬ 
feated by Gorlfbalis, 609 : claims 
disallowed at Kilpuri ... 611 

Mahesvara, title of Siva ... 717 

Mahesvai-i Sakti of Mabkd^o, 801 , 819, 

[890, 907 

MahiBba-Mardini,337, 348-9; temple 
to ... ... 795-6,812,851 

Mahodaya, deity ... ... 292 

Mahoragas, a tribe of genii ... 748 
Mahryiiri, captured by Chanda ... 527 
Mttitreya, the future Buddha ... 753 

Makar Sankrdnt, festivals of ... 872 

Makw&npur, action at, against Ne- 


Mal or MaUs, name of Tarki, 519, 637, 648 
Mklas of ChWisgarh ... ... 361 

Malati, rescue of ... ... 867 

Malavas, tribe ... 357-^, 485 

Malaya mountains ... ... 293 

Malln-Xarayan, a Naga chief, 818: 

form of... ... ... 788 

Mallard ... ... .... 71 

Mallos, erect a tritil at B&rahkt, 

453, 512; inscription on, at Oopes- 
war, 511: triaul of the, at Gopes- 
war, 513: dynasty in Nep&l, 614: 

Doti, 529-30: of Sor and Sira ... 551 
Mallika near Mula ... 311,794 

Mallik-.\rjuna in Askot, 313, 794, SIO, 
temple to Mallika ... 812,856,858 
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Malli tribe, ... ... 354 

Mammalia, 4; references to works on, 44 

Minaposs ... ... ... 763 

Minasa-Khanda, ... 287, 297-8 

Mina-sarovara, 265, 289, 294, 207, 

30C, 308, 312,362 : grants for pil¬ 
grims to, ... 506-7 

Mandikini river, 807, 3^7, 347-8, 362, 

[77u 

Mandalas or magical circles ... 755 

Maudaliks of Kali Kuinaon, 503, 516 

Mandara, mountain ... 289, 291, 794 

Mandhatagiri, mountain ... 311 

Miindhati'i, story of, 309, 348: ava¬ 
tar ... ... 707,806 

Mandi in the hills ... ... 358 

Mandur (Jodpur) a Siwalik fort ... 526 

Mangala, a goddess ... 880, 801 

Marten ... ... ... 12 

Martin ... ... '52 

ItamAmha river ... -278 

Marundai tribe ... 864, 356, 384 

Maruts or wind-gods ... 705, '7116 

Mir war dialect of, ■. kiug 6f ... 391 

Masdn, a local dolty ... ... '820 

hlassagetae tribe ... ... 396 

MaStuj, Kators df ... ... 881 

HAt(r-4nurti, temple to .. ‘788 

Il^ri-4)dja, 1802 : rituisli'for,^8,'886, 880, 

[m.'fllB 

Hatv'a, ^goddesses, ... 785,801 

Xlslt^ta, :a lUingdum ... -801 

'Hrftsya-lPuaBna '286, 707,726,796 

Motsyendru 'or KlacbdhliinQre, ‘505, '808 
Madiwan-Iiq, 'Obiuese hUturian, 400, 408, 

X<K)fi, '424 

Katilea,voome of ... .... «B02 

Xlaima-htsedt ... ... ITGB 

Aiaunas,trilH ... ... '864 

SfcUM^yu dynudt^ ... ... 384 

Kansbori,'battle of,362 : ^(notci) ..425-6 
goddess'Of iillusion, 298, .735, .785 

... il80 

... 295 
... 36 

... 73 

... 

... 804 

... 'mo 

384.-299 
... 6SFr 


3lay ‘iiittS 
mayGnt mouittsiln 
MdClullunU, on'hdbas ... 

^KnffiuStci:, .pqper'on'birds 
IRoihas, a tribe 
liladhn,.a godUeaq 
Man^'ir,Lfestivalsit£f thomioilth 

Mduik .phau8 Hoja 
Manifcj^la inscriptions, 408, 4(Jo, 408 
lianil, 'Kat\dtv» 'retires to •'QSd, 368 

Kiunkoti IReijaB in-Cbuigdli, 496,327, 

:53t7,lesywllsd, ... ... 340 

31anoM4h -Oosbi -at !SUbi|pnv, 30C: 

'iniirdeTO&lby Kand'Ittm 389 

9Qnittis‘or jpn^mig insedt ... 3.49 

MuittntBiQToharnui, ■'860,300 

Mmm, 282, cl .«?<]. 
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Msimral Rajputs, 406, 536-6, 568 

Msnusbi Buddhas ... 753, 758 

(Mura) ... ... ... 424 

Maras, faction in Kali Kumaon, 

507, 519 : (Nalus case) 523, 637, 

550 ; Bisht case, 583, 611 : inva¬ 
sion aided by, ... 647, 657 

Mardthas in the Dun, 578, 00: at 
Pttiiipat ... ... 690 

M&rka, x)ricst of tbe Asuras .. 784 
Markundeya Puraiia, 286, 298, 317, 

362, 376, 795, 801-2: Rishi ... 733 
Marmot ... ' ... ...23,45 

Marriage ceremonies, first visit, 
marriage ball, verification.'of tbe 
pedigrees, gi vingawuy, Ac., 906-12: 
to tbe ar/ia plant, 912: to a witiur- 
vessel ... ... ;918 

Mursball, G—-on tbetbirils of IKunmon 
unii'Garbwol, An. ... ... -48 

Mods orlSlore, trilm ... 392 

MelitttS or Mowatis of the 'Tnrai, 

[331,548,564, 

MckiilBS, tribe ... 270,7r‘ll 

JieA'b-b'ankruut,'faitivills ... 060 

51ona, wile of liimdcbul, <364, .785 

Menander'tbe'tireok ... 'B{l0,3(f4, 396 

^locgiiusot... ... 7liS 

Weriiii ... ... ... 30 

Moru, tbo.liulitin lEtten, '284,289;93,'80G 
-llierumniiiiuni'uiuunt:uji 289 

McrutungUi.itutbor of I’hnnivdli, 423, 4lil 
'Mebilliclbeetlee 1] Of),'132 

.Mowntis' ur -M dbtas > of tire Rurdi, C631,348 

[564 

5tbusuba, a locvil'dolty ... tHlO 

MihinikukL oi tKosbuiiv ... 4iiL 

Milani'in BUbur ... 369,^455 

Mllinda, dting^df HSfiigal, 3M, 409 

^lillipeiiee 2® 

51iimc'beetU8 ... a(H;,:i33 

Minivet ... ... .... .57 

Mingesnxir, temple to Simw, ... 8U11 

5lfi)-8nn7/nbit,'fcsiivdl8.df ... I860 
Mites ... v-- ^80 

•Mitl iridates 6f .riitthin, .'flnQt^SBTT 

31itTU,iltuji>it<lmil.4lld i on theiY.'i'wnww, 

395 oil tbc'Pnlus, ... i... 44SO 

Mlotlmblms, '276, 279-80, 282,303,;ffl»>, 
r5*i2. 378,419,-424. 
Mdhiin pass irtto thc'Dtln ... 3SG5 

Mnliaii ■Hiiigb, usurper, 377, 594:: 

'bis family,'606 : imvifders iParma- 
uanddihht.and'R«ni Sringumun- 
'<iaTi,385 :imurdaTsBaikklilipi.Jodbi 
oiid'Itnja.Dii)tOban'd, 5(17: usui(|w 
c(hegaddi398: marilcr'dfiLnlEdfami- 
.patiafosbi.'BQl: 'teiim tOjRsD^pur, 
‘ft02::icstored,604:-death, 604,044 
t(noto.') 
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Mole, 8, 44 : rat, 23 ; moths ... 183 

Mollusca ... ... ... 87 

Mongols in the Himslays ... 512 

Monkeys ... ... ... 4, 4It 

Months, names of, in Kumaon . . 844 

Moorcroit's Travels . . 292, 645 

Morodabad founded ... ... 562 

Mountains of Jambu-dwipa ... 293 

Moose, tree, hill, field, 24, 44-45: 
hara . . ... ... 26 


Mriga Brahmans of Saka dwipa, 354, 383 
Mritjunjaya on Vikramaditvs, 412, 
deity ... 449, 779, 782, 913, 919 

Madras or mystical signs, 755, 897 : 

see ‘Kar-nyns,’ ‘Aug-nyis.* 

Mughals in the Himalaya ... 512 

Muglis of Htmr.a and Nagar ... 512 

Muhuras of Kyiini, 507 (note) ; of 
Bujan and Thai ... 530 

Muir, J., Sanskrit texts, 275, 280, 

705, 711: on Nara, 715, on Ma- 
hibharata ... 722, 732 

Mujavats, tribe ... ... 274 

Mnkbar Bind temple in Nepfil 770, 775 
Mukfita-Krisbna, mountain ... 203 

JUAld-nakahatra, ceremonies for the, 914 
Mulberry cultivation in the hills ... 201 

MiilleV, Max, on Vaidik dates ... 271 

Multan, battle near ... ... 424.>3 

Muodan-debta, form of Nirriti ... 798 
Mungir insoription of the Palas, 4Sl, 4<S6 
Mungoose ... ... ... 20 

Muniya ... ... 63 

Mnnja Keshavat, title of Yishna ... 789 
MdrsI fiy of Kumaon ... ... 2p9 

Mura, the asura ... ..718 

Mnrlimanohar, title of Vishnu, 788,813- 

[14 

Murmis, tribe of ... ... 765 

Musalman, historians in Kumaon, 

450, 520-6, 537, 542-0, 557, 562, 

581; on Kfibul valley, 431: colonies, 

565: in Kumaon ... ... &42 

Mnsk rat, 8 : musk deer ...31, 48 

Muthra, 298, 354, 361, 394, 405, 712 
Mustagb range ... ... 290 

Myna ... ... 64 

Myriapoda ... ...264-6 

Myrmeleons ... ... 181 

Mysore, origin of name ... 793 

N. 

N4bhi, son of Agnidhra . ... 293 
Nacra Somton of D’Anville, 882,458 
NIgiohal ... ... 340 

N^dwipa, ... ... 293 

Naga monks, attack Almora ... 602 

Migantaka, title of Garnra ... 805 

Magarahfiia in the Kihtnl valley ... 431 


Page. 

Ndgdrjiina, employs NSga artists, 

376: with Milinda, 394, 409: in 
Kashmir, 407, 738; Buddhist 
writing.'* of, 732, 700 : temple of, 810 
Xagnrjuu temple . . 314, 569 

Xag.irkot, records, 433, 438; mer¬ 
cenaries, . . 591, 594 

Nsgas, 270,281, 295, 297, 299, 318, 

352,. 364; summary, 373, 382, 

748, 732, 756, 805 ; worship in 
the hills ... 835 

Ndga-saila ... 295 

Nigs-sena, same as Nag.'irjuna 409 

NagJoo Paldingii’, . . 848, 856 

Nagina ntt.icked by Kiimaonis 568 

Nagnatb, the seer of Chsmpdwat, 

533 : temple in Chiral, 572, 585, 591, 

[598, 809 

Niig-panchami, festival of, 848, 851 

Ndgraja in the Him laya, 297,701-2, 723, 

[783, 810 

Nagiasuni, a giyldcss 80i 

Nag siddb hill, in Dun, 338, 526 

Nsban, hold by Gorkhalis, 63.5: 

occupied by British, 641, 665 

Nabapsna of Gujrat, 392, 410 

Nah-Thi, Tsanpo. of Tibet 765 

Naini, a goddess, ... 798, 812 

Naini-T&l .. ... ... 316 

Naithana fort in Pali, defeat of 
Harak Deb near, 604 ; surrender 
to British .. 666 

Nsjib Khan Rohilla in the Dun, 575; 

at Piuipat .. ... 590 

Nakula, the Paiidava ... ... 281 

Nala and Uamsiyariti ... ... 776 

Nslanda temple ... ...-* 488 

Naloswar, title of Siva 776, 811 

Nalini river ... ... 292 

Nalu Kathsyat, st,ory of 522, 560 

Namhdri Brahmans in Travankor, 768, 

[775 

\nm-lcarana, ritual for, ... 890 

Nsria, a Maratha title 4(4 

Nau.ikmatha, intheTar&i, 540 : with 
the Patlians ... ... 5!9 

Nanda, mountain, 207: goddess iu 

the Himalaya, legend of, 207,313, 

702 : temples to, in Almora, 566: 

Krur, 576, 792, 812-i3, 851, 889 
Nanda, foster father of Krishna .... 7l2 
Nanddkini river ... ... 793 

Nand-ashtami, festival on ... 851 

Nandi, the bull of Siva, 737, 799. 862 
Ndndi-SrMdha, ritual for ... 885 

Nandpraydg ... 331,783 

Kandram, governor of Kashipur, 

596: intrigdca with Mohan Singh, 

697: becomes a feudatory of Oudh, 

698 : aids Mohan Singh ... 604 
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Kau Durga, nine Durgas, 812, 848 

Kirada, Muni, 283, 338: pnriua, 

286 : avatar, 708,715, 722,776,781, 868 
Karaka, the Asura city of As&m, 718, 730 
Kar-Sinha legend of, 467, 493, 784: 
temples, 813'14: grants 582 : ava* 
tar ... ... 707,786,887 

K4ra-8inbi, Sakti of Visbnu ... 801 

Ndrijana, Brabma fcrm of, 707-8, 

789; Krishna, form of. 714, 717; 

•truck by Siva’s trident, 728: 
occurs in Buddhist Sutras, 747, 

784, 788: temples, 814, 869, 906 : 
grants ... ... 591 

K&rayan Chaad retires to Doti, his 
descendants ... 683 

Nariyan Dyiil, form of Vishnu ... 788 

Karbhupala Sah, Raja of fiorkhn .. 607 
Kiri-khorsum in Tibet, 362, 369, 376, l.'i.S 
Narmadeswar, title of Si\a, 782, 8G9 
ifar-Narsyan, 283, 307, 332, 707, 710, 
[714, 728, 776, 784 
Kar Sfihi, Gorkhili Governor of 
Kumaon ... 613 

Ntsik inscriptions .. ... 410 i 

Naukucbiya Til, lake .. ... 317 I 

Naulakhiya Mai or Tarii, 549, 561, 572 ! 
Xaulo, a local deity ... 831 1 

Nawida, old capital of the I)>in 526, 576 I 
Nepal annals, 364, 373, 374, 378 : on 
Vikrama, 423 ■ on Sankara, 464: 

Kirati dynasty, 510; Tbakuri re¬ 
volt, 511; triiiil of Pasupati, 514; 
on Kricballa, 51C : history of the 
Gorkhali state, G07-9: Chinese 
invasion of Nepal, GIO hval jkjU- 
tics ..613-611,618,867 

Nepal war,causes of the, (129; jwMce 
with Nep'il, 667 : boundary unes- 


tions, 668: treaty concluded ...677-9 1 
Neuroptera order of insects 100, ISO ^ 

Nevill, on Indian mollusca ... 90 

Newara of Nepal ... ... 371 

Nicolls, J., Col., takes command of 
Kumaon forces ... 659,678 

Nicholson, on snakes ... ... 78 

Nidra-kalampiiii bom of Yasoda ... 791 
Night-jar ... ... 53 

Nila mountain ... 289,295 

Nilagriva, title of Siva... 721, 781 

Nilakas, tribe ... ... 296 

Nileswar, temple to Siva as, ... 810 
Nilkantha, title of Siva ... 781 

Nirmochana, the Asura city ... 718 
Nirriti, goddess of evil, 790,794,797, 848, 

[894, 914 

Kirvina, ... 762-3,755 

Nirvira river ... ... 294 

Kishidas, a race of aborigines, 282, 300, 
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Nisb&dha mountains, 289, 294, 385 : 


a trib«,'. 800, 368, 861. 710 

Nitya-kdrm, ritual for 

874 

Noakot, Rijos of, in Nepdl 

... 608 

Nono, a title in Spiti . . 

... 404 

Nut-batcb, 56 { nut-crackes 

...64,72 

0. 


Obi river 

... 292 

Ocbterlony, General,—operations on 

the .Satlaj, 641, 070 : prepares to 

invade Nepfll, 676; peace of Mak- 

w anpur concluded by him 

... 678 

Odras, a tribe 

... 282 

Ogha, the K&kshasa ... 

... 718 

Oil-beetles 

111, 136 

Om, mystic syllable ... 

660, 894 

Onkarnath on the Nerbndda 

... 858 

Ooenio Kadaphes, 

... 404 

Ooerki or Huvisbka 

403-4, 737 

Ordcul, trial by, in Kumaon 

... 627 

Oriole 

60 

Ornithology 

48 

Ortboptera order of insects 

100, 149 

Otter 

..13. 44 

Ottorokorne, 270 • see ‘ Uttara kurus’ 

Ou-ebaug or Swit 

..429-30 

Oudh Nuwab seizes Sarbna, 585; war 

with Kumaon 

... 689 

Ounce ... 

... 17 

Ouauns of Wu-sun 

... 400 

Ouzel 

... 58-9 

Owl, 51-2: Owlet 

...62, 72 

Oxus river,* 289, 

292, 401, 428 

P. 


P.ibana or Bale.«w,ar, 

310, 313 

Pabmeswar, temple to Siva, as, 810 : 

grants to 

... 004 

Pacheswar, title of Siva, 

782, 810 

P.idani Singh 

... 611 

Paduitt a goddess ... 

884, 889 

Vadinanibba, deity 

. . 906 

Padmapani, avalulviteswara 

605, 808, 890 

Padma-Purana, 286, 299,' 

704, 726. 795, 


[798. 865 

Pady5r Rajputs of Cbaugsrkha, 4'96, 527, 


[554 

Pablavas, tribe, 

280, 282, 423 

Paisachaka mountains. 

294, 297 


Faisschi, a dialect spoken by Pisn- 
ebas ... ... (299) 373, 748 

Pskasss&ni conquers the Dasyue ... 270 
Pala B&jae of Bengal, 481; in Ku¬ 
maon ... ... 483,486-92 

FaUbotbra, 353, 878, 887, 391, 394 
Pali Katyfiri Rdljas, 454,494>6, 536; 

capture of ... 685, S80 

Pimir range 289,429 
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Fainkbanda in Garhw&l ... 786 

Fancha-chuli mountains, 294, 813 

Pancbajana, n marine demon ... 719 

PdTicAa-l'roma, Taiitrik work ... 766 
Pancb.akutu mountains 201, 313 

Ponohkl.'i, tlic Unib, 354, 357, 36a, 304 
Pandas of J:)(!cswar ... 303, 780 

PInduvas, 279, 281, 283, 355, 373, 443, 

[770, 807 

Pindcs employed by tbe Gbauds, 

508, 550; of Dairti near Dwarn, 

585; of Patij-a 508 

Fdndnkoswar, 282, 332, 357; cop¬ 
per-plate grants from, 471, 785, 811 

Pdaduru mount.iin . 205, 207 

Pdiiduwala, ruins near... ... 443 

Fdndya, a priuce of tbe Dakbin .. 710 
Pnndyu country ... 302, 3/3 

Pdnini ... 274, 394 

Pnnipat, battle of, a Kuinaoni con¬ 
tingent there ... ... 590 

Panitar inscription ... ... 403 

Paiinagas, a tribe ... 207 

Panndga-ksbana, title of Gamia ... 805 ' 

Pdnther, variety of leojiord ... 16 

Pants of Gangoli ... 540, 551, 557 

Pdnw&rs in Garliwdl ... ... 446 

Faidcbas of Kabul ... ... 434 

Pamdas tribe ... 280, 282 

Parkkram Bdh of Qarhwal, 577, G03-5, 

[615 

Parison Bisbi, temple to ... 805 

Parosikas ... ... 295,357-8,361 

Pamsordmat 312, 378; avatdr, 707, 700, 
722: couteot with Rama, 724, 776, 803 
Parbatijos, a people ... 702 

Pdrij^ta mountain, 295: tree, 296, 320, 

[710 

PankabH, Rdja of Hasti]id.pur ... 281 

Parip 'tra moantams, 203, 357 

Paikhn Pant of Gangoli, exploit of, 551,554 
Paiopantaadm uoo^inii, 362. 372, 385, 

[387-8, r; 6 

IVirroqnet ... ... .54 j 

Partab Bisgli, claim to Tarai dis¬ 
allowed ... ... 6-44 

Pikrtdp Cbaad Bij^ ... ... 537 

PlartluaB iwrolt, M7: Anakea, 388: 
lfitkridatca,889ieaiiiage,eal(Hiiea, 280 
392, 397, 410, 439 
Ptelridga, aaavt rkwtmr, black, grey, 
ftfok, Bodgson'a UB ...68, 73 

P arn aba ka cBaatry ... ... 295 

P k aaafc a i mar ... ... 273 

PiraAi, kittb of, 003-4; kaown aho 
aa Cai, Garni, Datga, KaKkd, 

BB a dk a: her wonhip, 718, 722, 739, 
[781,735.738,731>2; 80% 884,889,891 
Waafala ^ fBHowen cf Phsiifati, 773, 860 

[84»:9 


Pasupateswar, title of 8iva ... 770 
Fasnpati, form of Siva, 407: ac- 
knowlodgbd by Buddhists, 465: 
weapon, 714, 773, 734, 738, 761, 

763 : in Nepal 770-2 : in Kedar, 

773: priests of ... 808,927 

P..tala, 303-4, 319 (note), 719, 794; 

list of ... ... 925 

Patala-Bhubancswara, 310, 318, 782, 

[810 

Patan in Nepdl ... ... 515 

Patiiiijali, pbilosopber, 394, 742, 751 
Piitbau inscription ... 421 

Puttis trilw 353, 358, 3C2, 373 

P.ttbva-Svasti ... ... 273 

Paundrakas tribe, 282 : Yisudeva of 
the ... ... 731, 779 

Piivani river ... 292 

Peacock ... ... ... 67 

Pelican ... ... 71,7? 

Peunbo in Tibet ... 766 

Periplns of the Erytbncn sen 391-2 
Personified energy, worship of ... 736 

Peters, on scorpions ... ... 96 

Piidgun, fe.stivals of tbe month ... 858 

Phnldaknt bold by Katbi Rajputs, 

496, 527: annexed ... ... 630 

Pbalguna or Arjuna ... 315, 715 

Pbartiydl faction in Kali Kuranon, 
507-8, 619, 559, 583, 591, 593, 

Bib Deo munlered, 594, 604: in 
Jnhar, 611 : invasion aided by, 

647: drrfeat at Kbilpati, attributed 


657 

Phatopat Bah of Garbwal 573-5 

Pb.muds, a tribe .. 399 

Fhensant, vionM chir koklaa, hah) 
homed 67, 72 

Pbrabates of Partbia ... 397, 410 

Pbrnri tribe ... 353, 399 

VkH-Sanhrant ... 872 

Picnlet ... ... ... 55 

Pig, wild ... ... 28 

Pigeon, green, wood, stock, rock 67 
Pilgrimages to Kcddr and Badari ... 704 
PUibbit, Henrsey’a force starts from, 
for operations in tbe Kdli valley 655 
Pill-beetles ... ... 105 

Pinikisa or Pindth, 315, 782, 848, 

[856: giants to, 666, 569, 591 
Pindar river ... 297, 318, 835 

PindoM for obseqmol observances, 859, 921 
Pinjan moiiBtaina ... ... 294 

PipH ... ... .V. 69 

PiscM ... ... ... 62 

Pftdmalw ... ... 715-1% 747, 771 

PHtm, tbe Asata ... ... 716 

Plafcsba-dwipa ... ... 288 

Phnet-wonbip^ ritoal for ... 899 

Pliny ... 852,88% 896 
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Plover 68: stone ... 69 

Pochard ... .. ... 71 

Poh-ho, kingdom of .. 429, 431, 438 

Poisoning pools for fish ... 82 

Po-he-lo or Isk&rdo 431, 436 

Ponies, Tibetan and Bh&bar 43 

Pon religion in Tibet: See * Bon.* 
Porcupine ... 25,44 

Porpoise of the Ganges ... 22 

Poms an Indian king writes to 
Augustus, 892; or Ph6r of Oehli, 450 
FotatO'beetle ... ... 116 

Frabhfisa (Somnaih) ... ... 719 

Pradhaman Sah, of Garbwal and 
Kumaon, 577, 602-5 : makes terms 
with Oorkhilia, 610-11,615; death 617 
Fradipt Sah, Baja of Garhwal, 574, 588, 

[592 

Piad^mna ... 716, 729, 888 

Priigjyotisba in Asm... 718, 730 

Frahlad, the Vaishnava, 299, 720, 784, 

[7SG-7 

Prajfipati, 280, 320, 700-7, 726, 896, 919 
Prajna-paramita (perfection in wis» 
dom) of Ndgarjuna... 75i[, 755 

Prakriti or nature 735, 740, 742, 768 
Pralambha, slain bj Krlsh&a ... 718 

Prdndydm in Kumaon, 839, 876 

Prasanga school of Tibet ... 754 

Prastbalas tribe ... ... 280 

PratisthsBa on the Oodavery, 411, 

449: a name of Jhusi ... 604 

Fratyadhlderat&s ... 886, 898 

PratyeTca Bnddhas ... ... 752 

PrayAg, holy flgtroe, at 568, 660 

Prinsep, J.^tables ... ... 843 

Prishnigarbha, title of Vishnu ... 789 
Fritam Sah of Garhwfl, 677, 616 i 
claim to the Dfin ... ... 682 

Pritchard on the Kdjia ... 366 

Prithln&rayan 8dh of Napil ... 608 

Prithipat Stb, Rdja of Doti, 647 i 
invMea Doti and is killed ... 666>7 
Piithirdl, defeat of and capture of 
Siwallka, ... 624 

Prithwi ... ... 300 

Ptolem^ , ler, 279,206,862, 
866,881: icing ... ... 862 

Pttlindas, trihe <v ... ... 796 

Pundtas tribe. 867, 860, 781.2, 779 

Pnayi, a goddess ... ... 801 

Punvamokha, a goddess ... 891 

Pniinas, eighteen in nnmber, of 
different datee, 286: their geo* 
gmpliy and ethnography, 288, 294, 297, 

[867 

Puri in Orissa, math at ... 768 

Pnmimior foil moon, festivals of 
the, 848 at seq. 

Poniodalake, ... ... 204 
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Purnagiri temple in Tallades, 797, 

810. 812, 867 : grants to. 572, 585, 591 
Purusha, supremo 8}iirit, avatar, 708-9, 
[714, 718, 735, 740. 742 
Purushapura or Pcahaunr 481, 437 
Purusbottama, title of Krishna, 709, 

716 : false, 732, 787 : meaning of, 7S9 
Purushottama of Gangoli, 551, 554 
Purva-dwipa, eastern island ... 294 

Piis, festivals of the month ... 857 
Pfishan, deity ... 299,927 

Pushkara-dwiiia, 288 : mountain ... 295 
Pushknr-Nag. ... 338, 348, 850 

Pushkitr peak ... ... 348 

Pushm or shawl-wool ... ... 41 

Pushpadanta, story of ... 284 

Pushpaka mountain ... 295, 297 

Pushti, a goddess , . 736, 794, 884 

Putana, the child-slayer 711, 719, 867 
Putresvari, a goddess ... 801, 812 

Pyuth.ina in Nepal, house of the 
Mnnkotis 496, 609 

Python ... ... 76 

Q 

Quail, bush, com, rain, button, bus* 
turd .. ... ... 68 

Quintus CurtiuB ... ... 396 

K 

R&dh&, the miltress of Krishna, 736, 798 
Raghun&th, temple in Almora, 789, 

813 1 grant to ... ... 604 

Haheb or Remgangl river ... 621 

Rahu, eclipse ... 686,698 

Rail ... ... ... 70 

Rainkn Rijas of Doti, 629, 664, 641, 644 
title of Chanda ... 607 

Rain Sekara, writer ... ...‘ 400 

BfV>Sdya sacrifice ... ... 711 

Rojivali ... ... ... 411 

Ralbilr, a title of Katyfiria, 620, 

6861 in Aakot ... 631,668 

Rij-bdttga in Champfiwat, 607, 620 

Bai-eheHe or palace alavsa ... 600 

Rliia, 270: S4jya*Kirltaa, 

RiWr canal in the Dfin ... 620 

Ril-Rfijeawari Devi ... 846, 448, 816*10 

R%a, a atate 365, 368, 607 

Rfijya-Kiritaa, tribe. 270: their rep* 
reasntativea 860, 862: in Kumaon, 406<8 
Rikhae-TIl ... 289,811-lB 

Kakahibandan obaenaucea, 860, 880 

Rakeha‘J}hdijava(i, a Buddhist work, 763 
RAkahaaaa, tribe. 277, 280, 290, 20^7, 
[209, 876, 806, 718, 605, 868 
Baktavfja, the Deitya 706 
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Rimft, aratir 708; aa Vishnu, 

703, 716, 720: notices of, in 
Mahibherata, 7S2: contest with 
Parasurama, 724: reconciliation 
with Siva, 733 : at Kamaleswar, 

778: at Rimeswar, 303, 782, 858: 
temples to ... 789,814, 869 

Rama Chandra, temple to ... 813 

R^mapadak, form of Vishnu, 789, 813, 

[848 

Ramaa, tribe ... 357, 361 

Rima-sera ... ... 311 

Ramajrana, 272, 278, 707, 724*6, 802, 806 
Rimeswar temple in Bel, grant to, 569, 

[782. 810, 858 
Rimganga (western), 313, 391, 521, 547, 

£559 

Rimgar, Khasiya Raja of ... 527 

Ramjani, form of Vishnu ... 789 

Rammohan Roy on the date of Sank¬ 
ara Acharya ... ... 464 I 

Rimnagar on the Kosi .. ... 543 

Rdmnaumi fe.stival, ... ... 848 | 

Rim Rai, Guru, of Debra, 840, 848 

Ramaay in Kumaon ... 683 

Ramyaka country ... 289, 293 

Ran Bah&dur Sah of Nepal, 608, 

613 : restored killed ... 618 

Ranch&la in Katyur, 866: action 
near ... ... ... 580 

Rinikhet (see Kumpur). 

Ranjor Singh Thapa in Nahan, 935, 641, 

[665 

Rao inscriptiona, 404, 410: titles in 
use ... ... ... 404 

Baotelaa, cadets of the Chand house, 542, 
a [553, 606 

Raper on the Gorkhilia ... 620 

Rasa river ... ... ... 273 

Rasalu, deified hero ... 352,438 

Bat, mole, brown, 23 ; tree, house, 
bamhu, 24, 44*5: snake ... 76 

Ratanchand Raja ... 529, 829 

Ratgallia officials 550, 560 

Rathabahini or Rimganga ... 313 

Rathonof Kanauj ... ... 491 

Ratneawar, templi to Siva, aa ... 809 

Ratn, story of, head man of Kat¬ 
yur ... ... 654 

Rirana, the Rakshasa, 284, 299, 708, 763 
Raven ... ••• 04 

Ravi river ... 273, 294 

Rawain in Tihri ... ... 680-1 

Rawal, chief prieat of Kedir and 
Badrinith ... 472, 775, 787 

Rivran-hrad ... 289, 812 

^wataof Knmaon, 494, 603, 507, 

610, 516, 553 : see also ' Rajya- 
kiritas : ol Milam.- ... ... 457 i 

Redbreoat ... ... 68 | 


Ptlge, 

Redshanks ... ... 70 

Redstart ... ... 60 

Regions of distribution of local fauna, 2 
Religion in the Him&laya ... 699 

Reptiles ... 73, 78 

Big-Veda ... 272, 274, 270 

Rikheswar, temple to Siva, as 810, 851 
Rikhikes, in the Dun ... 284, 338, 872 

Rikh-tarpan, worship of the RisUs... 850 
Riksha mountains ... ... 233 

Rinmoohana ... ... 311 

Rishabha mountain ... ... 294 

Risliikas, tribe 279 

Risbis, constellation of the, 299, 302, 820 
Ritter on the llajis ... ... 866 

River-hymn in the Vedaa, 272: 
rivers of Mem, 292, 878 > of the 
Himavat ... 294, 312 

Robin, 60 : water ... ... 61 

Rock temples, forms of Siva, in, 737, 762 
Rohillas employed by .Debi Cband, 

581 ; invasion of Kumaon, 586-7 : 
disturbances, 611 : aid in invasion 
of Kumaon, 645, 652 : retiree to 


Benares ... ... 614 

Roller ... ... 63 

Romakas, tribe ... 296, 437 

Homanaa, tribe ... ... 358 

Rouos of the Hindn-Kuah 404, 435-37 
Rose-beetles ... 109, 130 

Rose-finch ... ... 66 

Rnt, a species of tenure 629 

Rul^-throat ... ... 61 

Rue, eggs of the, 402 (?) legend ... 804 

Ruchaka, country ... ... 294 


Rudra, 299, 322 : in the Vedaa, 705, 

734: title of Krishna, 716: 
inferior to Krishna, 717 : the 
elder and the later, 720 ; Siva as, 

721, 781 : bow of, 725 : at Dak- 
sha's sacrifice, 725, 734 : contest 
with Krishna, 728: considered 
one with Siva, who is reconciled 
with Vishnu, 733 : Pasnpati form 
of, 773 : Himalaya, 775 : consort 
of, 790 ; his sister, Ambika, 793 ; 
festival, 854-5 : in ritual, 890 
et seq. 

Rudro Chand R&ja, 542, ordeal of 
battle, obtains Tarai, 546, 648 

Rndradatta Pant, Brahman ... 499, 631 
Rndranath 830, 770, 775-6, 811, 86^ 
Rndras, Genii ... 297, 822 

Rttdrbir Sah, Gorkhili Govermor of 
Kumaon ... 614,619, 674 

Rudrprj’fig ... 834, 847 

Rudrpur in the Tariii, 549-, 581, 

586, 589, 596 : falls to Oudh, 599: 
occupied by Kumaonia, 609: Shah- 
Wali, fanner ... ... 645 
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Buff ... ^ ... ... 69 

Bukmini and Krishna ... 712,719 

Rum-gnllis of Kifirst&u ... 437 

Bdniya, a local deit^ ... ... g3i 

Bupeswar, temple to Siva, as, 810, 851 
Bussell, on snakes ... ... 78 

Bussell’s viper ... ... 77 

Russia, Tibetan name of ... 288 

Rutherford, Dr., attached to Kumaon 
force ... 642, 645 

Byfini, occupied by British, 653: 
temple ... ... 828 

8 . 

Sabari dialeoi ... S60, 373 

Sabir Shkh, the pseudo prince in 
Kumaon ... 581 

Sacbipati, a title of Indra 748, 884 

Sacrihces and oblations ... 866 

Badanira river ... 281 

Sadisiu form of Siva ... 770, 773, 864 

Sadhyas, sprung from Krishna 716 

Sagiira, sage ... 280, 309 

Bagaraukffi of Ptolemy ... 397,399 

Bah or Bhah, title of Visndeva 405, 

426 : in Kalaka legend, ^06, 410, 

42G, 738: on Allahabad pillar, 406, 426 
Bahadeva, the Pinduva ... 281 

Bfth Rajas of Loharu, 378, 438 : of 
Ujain ... ... 381,419 

Bahasraksha, the thonsand-eyed ... 778 

Bahasrinika of Kausambhi ... 284 

Bahus of Dwiira list . 650, 560, 570 

Bahya mountains ... ... 293 

Bairn, a local deity ... .825, 830 

Baindhavas tribe ... 857,358,360 

Baineya, charioteer of Krishna .. 279 

Baiva, Purnna, 286; worship in the 
Uimilaya, 701, 704: absorbed 
Buddhism, 723: contest with 

Vaishnavas, 724: opposed to sac¬ 
erdotalism, 727 : contest at Bena¬ 
res, 731: reconciliation with 
Vaishnavas, 733; union with 
Buddhism, 738, 759, 772: shrines 
in Kumaon, 770, 781: list ... 809 
Bakadatta ... ... 411, 449 

Bakiditya of Kumaon ... ... 411 

B4ka-dwi'pa 288, 297, 354, 883 

Bajea era ... 406, 410-25 

B&kala or Sangala 361, 394, 409, 4 8 
Bakacauli tribes ... 390-7,399 

BEkdri dialect, 360, 378 : title ... 412 
Bakas', tribe of, 270, 279-80, 282,, 

297, 352, 358, 364: summary, 

872, 878, 382-403: era, 410-26, 846 
Btkasena at Kanheri ... ... 410 

Bakasene in Armenia ... ••• 426 

Baikastene ... 897,448 
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Sdketa or Oudh, ... 394 

Bakses, festival of ... ... 4ii;6 

Bakra or Yasava occurs in Buddhist 
Sutras ... ... ...747-8 

Bakti, worship in the Himalaya, 

701-2 : popular, 723-4 ; origin of, 

735-8, 758-60: idea borrowed by 
Buddhists, 761-2: allied to the 
Bonpo deities, 764. sanctioned by 
Sankara, 770; forms commonly 

worshipped, 790-802, 884' teaching 
of priests, 865 : son of Vasishtha, 805 
Sakuni, slain ... 711^ 719 

Bakya Muni; See ‘Buddha’ 

Salivahana, 352, 378, 410-1, 421, 438, 
[418-9, 530-1, 779 
Salmali-dw’ipa ... 288, 296 

Sal was of Bakala, tribe... 357, 359-60, 372 
Balya, king of the Madras, 713, 719 
jSuiukci'/u or trance ... ... 755 

Sama-Veda, quoted ... ... 736 

Bambhar deer ... 29 

Bambhu progenitor’) title of Siva, 299, 

[716-7, 808 

Sampaha ... ... 452, 457 

Bamvaradya Tantra, Buddhist work, 759 
Havdhya or office for domestic wor¬ 
ship ... ... 874 

Sandpiper .. ... 69 

Bangui Nag, temple to ... 835 

Baiigha or Buddhist assembly ... 744 
,s'tt?i/ii(os or collections .. 271 287 

Sani, the god Saturn .. 803, 886*, 893 

Sanjaya, the charioteer... 732, 789, 815 
Sankara, a synonym of Siva, 296, 299, 

[706, 747 

Sankara Acharya, apostle of the hills, 
his age, 463 : in Nepil. 465, 735: 
in Kumaon, 466, 735 : appears to 
Katyiiri Baja, 468 ; his writings, 

767: life and work 768-70, 779-80 

[782-3, 790 


Saaike Somtou of D’Anville, 382, 458 

Sankha-Kuta, mountain ... 296 

Bankbya system of philosophy, 740-1, 764 
Sankrant^ passage of sun from one 
constellation to another 869 

Sanyasini, a goddess ... 801 

Sansdro or suffering, ... 765 

Bantaura, local deity ... 801 

Bannyisia in Baleswar... 642 

Saptrikhi, constellation of the ... 802 

Saran, encroachments of the Nep&lese 
in ... ...631-4 

Sarancs tribe ... 396-7,399 

Skmga, title of Krishna ... 709 


Sarasvati river, 272-3, 278, 294: 

goddess, 274,736, 759,768,857, 901, 960 
Sarayu or Sarju river ... 294, 308, 3!0, 

[355 
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Barbeswar, title of Siva, 781, 811, 927 
Barbna in the Tarii, 649; seised, 

583, 587, 589 ; with Oodb ... 699 

Bariri or relics of Buddha ... 749 

B&r N&tfa, P&la*inscription ... 480 

BaUdni river, 273, 293-4, 308, 312, 3o9 
BAtapatta Briihmana, 707, 771, 773, 781 
SaHlrilrif'iya hj-mn ... 720, 773 

Sataarihga^ mountain ... ... 297 

Bit&vabaha ... 409, 421 

Bati, the wife of Siva ... 302-4, 726 

Batlaj river ... 272-3, 293, 359 

Satrapies of Baktria ... ... 38G 

Batrughna, 298 : birth of ... 708 

Sat Tal lakes ... ... 317 

Bittvata. form of Krishna 789 

Batya Narnyan, form of Vishnu, 788, 816 
Batyanstb, a sage ... 634, 537, 815 

Batyavrata, sage ... ... 279 

Baumya, imrtion of fihitata ... 293 

Baun, festivals daring .wv ... 819 

Saundtkaa, tribe ... ... 279 

Sauvims, tribe ... 357-60 

Bavfttaa, tribe 279, 364, 705, 800, 867 
Bivitri, the pewonifted gayotn 299, 736, 

[849, 875, 901 
fidwaft-or Saun, festivals during ... 8-19 

8a# flloi ••• 246 

Beyanas or elders appointed, 508, 637, 668 
Bayyid All Murtaza date of ... 505 

Bcanbsetts beetle ... ... 106 

fioarehger beetles ... 106 

Bchiegel on tbe Mahdbhirata ... 722 
Bcorpion-flies ••• 180 

Scorpions .. 90,92,96 

BeleukosaKihator ... ... S87 

Betea of Bengal ... 491-2,611^ 

BericuUnrft, 200: intiodncei Iron 
Ohina tiitoQgh Tibet ... 509 

Beriha or Obiua ... ... 279 

Beshntg, the Naga, 288>9t 316, 319, 

375: temple to ... ... 835 

Betn of the Silver eennUT 354>5, 368 
BetUement of Btkti Qos<in ... 665 
BevetUot, uammalsof TntUstaa ... 47 

6exton>beeUea, .*. ... lOB 

Bhihjabda'nu^ fat Kuommi 862 

Bhah Wall, fatvMir of Radtpnt <645 

Bhili w BnwU titer ... .... 315 

Bbattia ... ... *69 

Bhashthi Mahotsata, riUnl lor ... 888 
Shawbtrool ... ... 41 

BbMp, bias, 17,34,45,46,47: 4e. 

BMlie, llbetM... ... 39 

BheMtabe ... ..» ,7l 

BbeUa, teneetrlal and iatibUle ... 99 

fibeshicbal or Abe aaotuitak ... 306 
8biel4bo«tUa ... UN^ 132 

BbOtie ... ... 53 

8bbdab.Iaaia^theCUMM 


Vagt. 


435-6 
, 606 
858 


vs 71 
... 63 

6,44,47 
418 


Shins of the Upper Indus 
Shiuraj Singh, Kaja of Kdebipnr 
Bhiurstri festival 
SLor or Bor : Sec ‘ Bor. 

Shoveller 
Shrike, 56 : tit 
Shrew s 
Siam, era in 

Bib Deo Joshi in the Tarii, 586-6: 

08 principal minister^ 587-93: 
death ... ... 694 

Sibia ... ... 69 

Sib Lai, Governor of the Tarii 699,600 

Sib Singh Raotela, set np as Ibiiia of 

Kumaon ... ... 606 

Siddhas, genii, 290, 296-7, 390, 319, 858, 

[813, 815 

Siddhssrama or Boidari ... 284 

Siddha Sonsni, e^thot o7 Dnrga ... 794 
Siddhi or state <n pot4e<ctiii^ 7^ 769 

Sigal, city of the Bakae 397, 44B 

Sikhi mountMtts ... 294-6 

Si-Khiang, pnople of Tibift, 430k, 458, 
Sikhs, some atnongOt Bhahme. 372 : 

Gurus of I>ehMi shrine, 573 { in 
the Dun, 574, 678-80; Mahsnts, 

619 : raids, 620; temples of ... 640 
Bilddityaof Kanauj ... ... 424 

Bikwwar, a title of Biva, 776, Bit 

Bilk moths ... ... 188 

Bilk worms . . ... 200 

Bindha rivetv 272, 292, 204, Uill, 429 
Slndha Bauvirds, a tribe 
Siaha, title of Garhwaii Rijm 507 
tnote) 

Bintu river 

Sim belonged to Doti, 496,537, 529, 

537,541oajptnre <2, 689.2, 
el, 563: frisen in ... .... 

^ribol ... ... .... 

Sirkar 

Birasor iaMbra Mb, 

Bitoaain &aa,5re)«<ensot«€fiid^ 

£896 

Siahin ••• 66 

Bia«.p«la, 1^ «t CftdieiS, 911.12,71^ 


429 


139 

439 

m 

378 


Bha, htdnd eC, 908, TBl : toanOe «i, 

T3B34 

SitoriMt, 292,422: la KnoBKai .... 333 

Bitabaak, ia SjVba'Ma .... 3iE6 

SftaK bgediHa 968,08 

twa^jla,00% ewnta, 686,1^ 
Bkialba VNMiUltaaa 294 290 

^to««ar,tiii1e<«lf iSiaa ■». 90, 09, 856, 

[sr- 

Biteida lake w. ... 29441 

Bltoa ridga 04% 

occapied % 403 liMa 

agaiiiat Abaama .... «« 668 
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BWft (the * atwpicione’) unknown in 
the Vedas, 706 : first occurs in 
the Bifihmanas, 706, 747 : as 
Mahideva is superior to Krishna, 

710 ; inferior to Krishna, 717 ; 
the great god, 721 : how of, 724 : 
at Daksha's sacrifice, 725-8 : aids 
Bfina, 719: contest in Kishi, 

731 : reconciliation with Vishnu, 

738 : the njodem is a pre-Brfih- 
manical^ty, 783-6: Androgynous 
fo.in of, 736-8 : linga emblem : 
see ' Lingssanctioned hr San¬ 
kara, 770 : see ‘ Pasupati,* ‘ Ru- 
dra names of, 780, 861 : tem¬ 
ples to, 781-8 : father of Kdrtti- 
keja, 802 : of Ganesha, 803 : 
great festivals, 846, 860 : great 
temples ifi India ... 858 

8iva-trimukhi in coins, 737-8 : tem¬ 
ples ... ••• ••• W1 

Biwfilik hills, 450 : use of the term 
bj Musalm&n historians ... 524-6, 644 
Bijthi Deri, mountain, 316 : occu¬ 
pied by Britidi • ... 662, 665 

Biydh-Poshes of Kibul... 434-5, 437 
Siyfilas tribe ... ... 296 

Skambha, the supporter ... 707 

Bkanda, or K&rttikeya, 302, 469, 

729, 738 : temples of ... 802, 888 
Bkanda-Purkna, 286-7, 297 : con¬ 
tains nine Khandas ... 304, 726 
Bky lark ... ••• 66 

Bkythians, 896, et $eq., 399, 406, 

426 : Gujrfit, 410 : of Chitrfil, 

435: of Qarhwll, 445, 607 (note) s 
of Bor, 629 : of Doti; list of ... 680-1 
Slavery in Garhwdl ... 616, 618, 620 

Blesh-mfintak forest in Nepfil... 772, 870 

fimriti period ... •— 272 

Snails ••• ••• 6® 

Snakes, harmless and venomous ...75,78 
Sn^e-lnrd ... ••• W 

Snipe, Jaek, solitary, painted, com- 
tnn ti ... ...69, 72 

Snow-leopard. 17: cock, 67 > par- 
tfids6 *** ^ 

Sogdh^ ... 886, 896-7. 400. 486 
Bokpas of Milam... ... 869, 467 

BolaVyear ... ... 848,869 

Soma, 897, 800,: tit!* of Krishna, 716 : 

[791, 806,886, 919 
of Kunaon, 4^, 608 i 
of Ondh, 604 1 of Jhfisi, 606: 

Mepil ... ... 77t 

Som ohand B4]a ... 498,600,604 

Someswar temple, 816, 888, 810: 

grants to ... ... 666 

Somnfith, (Prabihim), 719: ediool 
of magio ... ... 764,868 
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Somufdti amdwas ... ... 860 

Bona river ... ... 8W 

Bonitpura, city of B4nas ... 780 

Bor belonged to Doti, 496, 627, 

629: attacked, 630, 537: an- 

nexed, 641: Bfijas of ... 663, 668, 670 
Bpaniah-fiy ... ••• 

Bparrow ... ... 6* 

Bparrow-hawk .«• ^ 

Spbinx-motbs ... ...188,814 

Bpiders ••• ••• 

Bpiti ••• ...868,4^ 

Bpotteddeer ... ••• 

Bpringing-beetles ... •••110.1« 

Squirrel, striped, flying ... 22,44 
Srdddha observances, 860, W8 ; see 
further ‘ funeral ceremonies.’ 

Sramanas, Buddhist ascetics 7^ 

Sri produced from the ocean, 320,717,8W 
Sri Chand, Gujrithi, story of ...634, 

Sridhara, title of Visbnn ...^» 906 

Sri Harsha, his era, 414, 424: 

king — • ••• 

Sri-Jantra, an amulet altar ... 

Srthantha eectarial mark ... 7» 

Bri-Ksbotra ••• ^ ^ ^»*• 

Srinagar, Garbwtt, founded, 

626 : temples near, 846, 466 1 
Rija of. 649, 662, 664: p^ 
of, 668, 672 : captured 677, W# 

603! tbreateued 1^^ BohiUas, 

687 : occupied ^ 

Srinitheswsf temple mGiwir ... 

Bringeri math, in Madras ^ 

Mysore Jg* 

ISiSSu- . 

Stare ••• "• g 

StarUng • - ^ 

Stevenson on Biv^m ... ‘V 

Stewart on the Bbukw, 871 (aoto) 

Bth&riraa, Buddhist clergy, 749,761. 

ss oppoeed to Jsngamsa 
Stick-insects - ”• 

Btat - - M 

Stint - ;;; 

S^utkka, on birds, 78 : on snak^ 

78;onspiden - J# 

Bt^, the ®g’ Sf* ^ 

BtnOtBy. H., Lieutenant, on tto ^ 

St^S^. Si* ®lSSU^****^ 409 
271 1 lUjis, 867 : history «. ^ 
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BalMkaha mountain ... ... 294-7 

Babhivuti, title of Varann ... 292 

fiucbi»ram, title of Vishnu ... 789 

Budanhann or discus, weapon of 
Vishnu ... 299,729 

Budarshaa B4h of Garhw41, 616f 880, 

[823, 833 

Bugrira, form Of Garara ... 296 

Bfii, dynostj iu K&li Kumaon, 494^ 

507, 6(^, 310 : town ... 730 

Bukeswar, te-npio to Siva, as ... 810 
Bukra’s curse, 707, 797 : Venus, 886, 893 
Bnktimat mountain ... ... 293 

Bukuta, mountain ... ... 297 

Bulaiman 'Shikoh, extradition and 
murder of ... ... 563-4 

Bumanjaai mountain ... ... 293 

Bumanta mountain ... ... 294 

Bnmegha mountain ... ... 297 

Bnmitrd^ wife of Dasai-atha ... 703 
Bunibh^ sou of Garuda ... 297 

Bnndga mountain ... ... 205 

Bunsman, brother of Kansa, 718-19 

Bundar Prayag ... 338, 350 

Bnng-ytin, Cliineoe traveller, 429-30 

Bunware, irib) of ... ... 764 

Bupsrswa mountain 289, 293 

Bnrabhi, motiier of kine ... 299 

Burdderi, goddess of wine 304, 795 
Snrajbansis i4 Nepal ... ... 614 

Bams, tribe ...304,820, 857,360 

Bnrasa, mother of the eerpents ... 299 
Bnmsenas, tribe, 354, 858, 361, 394, 719 
BnriUhtra or Gnjrftt 357, 360 

Bfi^a, or ann-worabip in the 
HimAya, 722, 704, 724 : title 
of Kishna, 716 : one with Siva, 

726: aanctioned by Sankara,? 70: 
in Kumaon, 804 : see * A^tya,' 

[850, 858, 886, 894 
Bdrya deva dynasty u Khie-pau- 
to ... 429, 439 

BArya-Naidyan, the anmgod ... 804 

Bniya Siddhdnta in nae ... 845 

B6i tribe of, 860, 397, 399, 403 

Bn>Bany4jpu, title of Y|ma ... 292 

Snaboma river ... ... 273 

Bnswa river ... ... 839 

BAta relatee ihs Pnranaa ... 297 

BAti* period ... ... 271 

BAiia-pitnka of the Bnddbists ... 747 

Bntndri river, 273, 859 : see ‘ Batai^rn.' 
Bnvana-bhniai, 285, 290, 369, 862, 876, 

[458 

Bnyarrvgotra in Tibet, 452, 455 

8i»varn4-pr«bAasa, Bnddhist work..« 759 
Bnrwma river of Wilford ... 818 

Bviba, deity ... 802, 884 

■natika, emblem of Uie Liohchhavie 
•adrnsedby'Booi ... ... 765 
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Svaati r<tcAana, ritual of, 878, 877 
Svctambara Jainas ... ... 420 

Sveti river ... ... 273 

Sw.’dha, a goddess, ... 798,*884 

Swulkw ■... 62,72 

Swamp deer ... ... 28 

Swarga or paradise ... ... 290 

Swat or Oucbang, 296-7, 429-31 : 

river ... 273, 886 

Swayambhuntth of Nep&l, 773 : 

ling ... 775, 825 

Sweta mountains ... 289, 294, 297 

Snetodam mountains ... 294, 297 

Swift ... ... 53 

Swinhoe, on birds ... ... 73 

Syami, a name of Kali 798, 812 

Syamakas, tribe ... 293, 869 

Syk«>8, fishes of the Deccan ... 76 

Syuiiara, Katyfiris of, 627, 635, 539 
Sxuma-tsien, Chinese historian 398, 401 


Tadasur, title of Siva... ... 782 

Ta-hia (Baktria) in Chinese authors, 897, 

[399, 4C0 

Tahora or Attak ... 358 

Tailor-bird ... ... 61 

Taitiiriya Brthmana ... 793-4 

Takht-Babi inscriptiou ... 406 

Takla Khar, fort of, captnre ... 567 

Takman deity ... ... 274 

Takoraioi of I’tolemy, 356*7, 511 

Ta-koue name of Yneh-ti kingdom, 428 

Takshak, the N4ga, 281, 297,299.315,373 
Talajhanga tribe ... ... 280 

Talladec Bfa&har annexed ... 522 

T&m&dhaun in Kumaon, inscription at, 536 
Tamasos, a tribe ... 358, 364 

Tfimravama, part of Bbfirata ... 293 

Tanba-Dhond, action with Gor* 

khilis at ... ... 692 

Tandi, the Biahi, ... 721,780 

Tanganapum of the grunts ... 472 

Tanganoi of Ptolemy, 854-7, 859, 

363, 378 (note). 

TangnraGhn, occupied by the British, 649 
Tankaia mar Jageswar, 301*2, 310, 816, 

[317, 825 

Tantras, 723, 740: Buddhist, 466 
618, 760., 758: Satva, 758, 761, 

797: teaohii^, 860, 865: a fifth 
veda to Sakt^, 736: objects of,- 
759: translated into Tibetan by 
Indian teachers, 761: certain ad* 
miztore with the Bon religion, 764, 


Taotse, sect in Ghina\... ... 767 

Tapkeswar, a title of'Siva ... 781 

Tapnbanin the Dbaali valley,284, 471,786 
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Tin, a goddess ... ... 761 

Tari^s of Kill Kamaon, 608: aid 
in mvasion, ... ... 647 

nirai, ancient ruins in the, 443: rulers 
of the, 495: annexed hy Qysn 
Chand. 522, 542, 545-50, 565>6, 

690-4: osurped by Nand Kh&n, 

696-7: falls to Oudh, 598: Batten 
on the Tarfti, 599, 600: Nep41. 

Tdraha, an Asura, 299, 304, 810, 713 
Tdriln&th on Asoka, 351, 877: on 
the Turushkas, 892 (note) ; Yara- 
nas, 395 : on Vasuhandhu, 423-4: 
on the Falas ... ... 488 

Tdrikh-i-Ddida on Kvaawou ... 537 

Tdrini, title of Durga... ... 794 

Tsrkshya, (garura), ... 790, 805 

Taxila inscription ...• ... 406 

Taylor on the date of Sankara 
Achfirya ... ... 464 

Teal ... ... ... 71 

TsAr or wild goat ... ... 33 

Temple statistics of Knmaon, 701, 
809-12: Garhwil, 701,811: Dehra 
Dfin ... ... 701,812 

Teru ... ... ... 72 

Thakurdwdra in Kdsliipnr 582, 688 

Thdkuri B&jas of Nepdl 496, 511, 515 
Thai Baleswar in Sira ... 310, 313 

Tha-li-lo or Ddrel ... 429, 431 

Thai kedftr, temple of ... 810, 851 

ThApa party in Nep&l 613, 641, 668-70 
Thir or forest goat ... 33, 45 

Tharus of the Tar&i, 270, 871, 691, 600 
Theobald on snakes, 78: on she^... 90 

Thohar Chnud, Bdja 603 

Thomas on the Katjdris, 381: Bak- 
trian coins, 389, 738: inscriptions, 496 

Thorell on scorpions ... ... 96 

Thrush, 58, 72: tit ... ... 63' 

Thysannra .... ... 100 

TiMu-chi or Sarangia ... ... 402 

Tibet, 267 : local names of rivers in, 

292: little Yueh-ti take refuge in, 

402: history . of, 459: silkwork 
introduced, 609 : invasion, 673 : 
gold mines in, 377 : Chinese occu¬ 
pation, 610: trade with, on object 
of interest to the British, 648, 

6 ( 881 Buddhism in, “ see Bud¬ 
dhism: pre-Buddbistic religion of, 764 
Tibetan fauna ... 85,47 

Tiele Prof. on animism, ... 702 

Tiger, 18, 45, 540: de^hs from the 
attacks of, and other wild animals, 14 
T^ger-beetles ... 104-6,117 

Tiger-eat, 17 ( Tiger-spotted eivet 

Id 

TUri, placM in, 389-4I,*627; formed', 680 
Timla forts occupied by the British, 656 
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Timfir in Kabul, 484: in Siw&Uks, 624 
Tirthakas, sect of ... 766,76ft 

Tit, 63 ; lark ... ... 68 

TiMt or lunar day ... ... 846 

lltles of the Pandukeswar grants ... 4/79 
Toohari, tribe, 863, 896-7, 401, 406 
Tolas or sprites ... ... 888 

To-li or Darel ... .■• 429 

Tons river ... 887,862 

Toramina a Raja ... ... 417 

Tortoise-beetles, ... 116, 146 

Trade in shawl-wool ... ... 41 

Tiaill, G. W.—Assistant to the Com¬ 
missioner of Kumaon, 667 ■ in 
Garhwil, 681: Commissioner, 678,688-6, 

[888 

Traill, on the Rdjis, ... ••• 866 

Tree-cat, 19 : tree-rat, tree'mouse... 24 

Ti-ee-creeper, 56: warbler ... 62 

Trees in the sacred Badari ... 296 

Trident of iron at Gopeswar, 880 : 
BArahit, 453: in local worship ... 826, 

[868 

Trigartta or Kangra ... ...858-9 

Trikanda-eesha ... ... 754 

Trimal Chand, BAja' ... ... 660 

Trinetra, three-eyed, title of Siva, 808, 

[781 

Trinity, notion of a, unknown to the 
Vedas ... ••• 706 

Tripura-Sundnri, epithet of Duiga, 796 

Trisankn, ej ithet of Satyavrata ... 279 
Triahi-sorovara, name of Naini TAl, 817 
TrisAl, mountain, 294, 792: of the 
Mallas at B rahAt, 453, 512 : at 
Gopeswar, OSO", 518,776: at Kath- 
mAudu, 514, 825, 868: Tarii, 673-4 

[676-9 

Trivikrama, deity ... ... 906 

1 Triyugi-NArAyan, 806,'827-8, 788, 818-14 
Trogns Pompeius, epitome of, 891, 896 
Tryamhaka, title of Siva ... 798 

Tunganath in GarbwAl,-229,770,774, 811, 

[869 

Turks of the early middle age, 427, 482 
TumiT>-fly ••• • ••• 118 

Tur^kas, tribe, 868, 403, 407, 410, 416 
[427,438, 467, 738 
Tnrvasu, deeAondants of ... 279 

TushaiaeorTtokhirasoftlieFniiniis. 284, 
[898, 897, 426. 481, 488 
Tnshti, 299: a goddess ... 684 

Tjtler on Paradoxurus, 47: onalllkw^ 78 

u. 

Uda title amongst Kators ••• 

UdAyana AobAiya, reformer 
Udsswar temple in SAlam, 811: 
grant to ... 681 
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XJdylaft or Swat ... ... 431 

t7dT4& Ohand, Bija ... B27,'634,548 

Udjot Chaiid, Bija ... 667, 669, 606 

TTd]^ Ohandoiwar, temple of ... 810 

Ugiaeona, fthther of Kanea ... 719 

Ugxatdra, title of Sira ... 823 

Ugteea, title of Siva, 322, 721: on 
ooins, 737: lue Sekti, 798: Ugza 
Bndia ... ... 811,9!^ 

TJgjira Malidradra, festival of ... 861 

Ugv&ri, temple to ... ... 812 

trUiimathmGarliwdl... 730,776-6,806 
Ulaloas, tribe ... ... 286 

Ulka, a title of Kill ... ... 798 

Ulkamdi, action near, in GktrhwA... 606 
VldpI, tiie NIgini ... ... 281 

Cma. wife of Sira, 304, 822, 726, 761, 
[771, 786, 780,793-4,813, 849,869 
Upagnpta, Buddhist teacher ... 751 

UpamaDTo, the sage ... 288, 710, 721 

l7jMiiafana,ntaalfor... ... 893 

Upanishada ... 271, 768-9, 790 

Upaide, local deit^, ... 801, 849 

Upisalms or Buddhist laitj ... 749 

tTpendia, the younmr Indi^ 709,748,887 
U^mnd, a name cl Naoda, 798, 818 
UphiAjiiii, a goddess ... ... 801 

Upretie of Gsd^li ... 640,667 

Uiagas, a Naga tribe, 296: in Ur- 
gam ... ... 776,786 

U^inKepil ... ... 600 

Umndhati, wife of Varishtha m. 302 

Urupa, oountry ... 296 

UsU, «he wife of Aniruddha, 729-80, 818 
TTshivaim, eity of Bina ... 780 

Usinara, oonntiy ... 318,369 

Utkala khanda at Skaada purlna ... 287 
Uteavasankatae ... ... 279 

Uttaiapkams,. 278, S78>9, 286, 289, 292, 

[853 

Uttara-Bsadras ... ... 273 

Uttarijini festival ••• 872 

V. 

Tleh, a goddess ... 278,299 

Teiblioja^ a tribe ... ... 279 

Vaibhxija, forests ... ... 294 

YiidTaadtii irBaijndthteig^le, 620i 
Biddb, 882,869 

yaikaiika, oonati; ... 294^ 296 

Telkiintha, tisUe of in^n .a 789 

TaMtugar ... ... 448 

▼airoshana, the BnddUst dritj ... 768 

yeishnava templeo in the Himilava, 

7(n,i tenets, 722 1 oontsst with 
Bebas 72^ 781 

yelabnari, UMof yiahan, 801,819, 
871iPaiilna ... m* 286 

yaie Tkikan of 406.8ll, 616,606 


Page. 

Yaivaswata, 299: Ydma, 292, 297 

Vajraki mountain ... ... 296 

Yaira-pini, Buddhist deitj, 758, 769, 890 
YuAtaka, a Qreek state, 884, 898, 491 
Yikeswar or Bigeswar iu Kumaon ... 469 
Yallabhis of Qujzdt, 410: see Balla- 
bha. 

Yalerian's capture hj ShihpOr ••. 426 

Y&mich&ris, the S4kta ... 865 

Ydmana, avatir of Yishnn, 708, 906 

Yariha, avatir of Yishnn, 288, 706, 784, 

[866-6, 887, 920 
Yariha-mihira, astronomer, 894, 413, 419 
Yariha Purina, 286: country ... 296 

Yarihi devi, goddess, 760, Ml, 812, 819, 

[880 

Yararuohi, vrriter ... ... 283 

Yaravaniini, epithet of Duiga ... 794 

Yarshneja, title of Krishna ... 716 

Vamna, portion of Bhirata, 293: 
deity, 292, 299, 800, 747, 778, 886, 

[894-6 

Yinmi, goddess of wins, 804, 819, 820 

Yarraras, tribe ... 279,796 

Vasiti near the Indus, 868,876: peo¬ 
ple ... ... ... 280 

Yasishtha, sage, 277, 279-80, 298, 802, 

[217, 320, 806 

YassQief on Buddhism, translated 
by LaComme ... 488,765 

Yasubandhu, the Buddhist sage, 408, 428, 

[768 

Yisudeva of the coins, 408-7: the 
deity, 706. 711, 714-15,718: true 
and false, 781-2: in Qarhwil, 782, 788, 
[814, 887, 906, 918 
Yasudhira, mountains 294, 296 

Yisuki, the Naga, 281, 299, 318, 782, 

[836-7, 845, 866 
Yasnmati, country ... ... 296 

Yasns, 296: sprung from Krishna, 716, 

[732, 886 

Vitadhaaas, a tribe ... 368, 861 

Yatoshpati, deity ... ... 900 

Vivu, deity, 292, 297, 706: title of 
Krishna, ... 716-7,790, 894 

Yiyu^rina, 286, 288, 292, 819, 867, 
[884, 898, 468, 726, 806, 886 
Yedingsc ••• 

Fed4nta>84r», lystem of philosophy, 768 
FeddromiAo, eeremonial of ... 906 
Yedas, Himilaya in tlfe, 271 1 ged- 
gtipby of the, 272 1 not aUUeto 
the msssfiiin In^ 280, 700: re- 
tiled by the Ssivas, 727,782 1 eon* 
sideredinsnlBrisatlty B uddh a, 744,761, 

[863 

Yedavyiaa avatir of Yishnn ... 708 

Vena or Bsn Eija ... ••• ^ 

Yennnmt, ooontty ... ..* 
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Yideha 01 Tirbfit, ... ^61, a72 

YidhTamantramayi, goddess ... 730 

Vidiss, a state ... ... 895 

Yidyddbaras genu, 296'7, -800, S20-9, 754 
Vijaya, epitbet of Durga 794, 801 

VijayO'.r^ya, of tbe grants, 472, 491, 510 
Yikhpati, festival ... ... 869 

Vikrama Cband, Bdja... ... 528 

Vinata, mother of OaroTa ... 004 

Yiaaya-pitaka of the Bndbhists on 
discipline ... 747-50 

Yindbyas, hills, ... 293, 305, 806 

Vipisa river ... ... 294 

Yiperine snakes ... ... 77-8 

Vipnla, a goddess ... ... 869 

Vipula mountain ... ... 289 

Yirabbadra at Dakaba’s sacrifice ... 725 

Yiroohana, the Deity ... 299, 729 

Vimndksba ... ... 292 


discipline ... 747-50 

Yindbyas, hills, ... 293, 305, 806 

Vipisa river ... ... 294 

Yiperine snakes ... ... 77-8 

Vipnla, a goddess ... ... 869 

Vipula mountain ... ... 289 

Yirabbadra at Dakaba’s sacrifice ... 725 
Yiroohana, the Deity ... 299, 729 

Yimpdksba ... ... 292 

Yiaakacha mountain ... ... 297 

Vishnu, an Aditya, 299: wonbip of, 

in tbe Himalaya, 701: in the Ye« 
das, 704: in the Itibaea and epic 

K riods, 707 : avatars of, 298, 332, 

7: as Rdma, 708: as Krishna, 
709-20: interpolation in epic poems 
eegarding, 722: bow of, 724: at 
Dasha’s sacrifice, 725-8; the con¬ 
test with Bdna, 729-30: with Sai- 
vas at Benares and tbe false Yasu- 
deva, 731: reconciliation with Si¬ 
va, 783: mast have been less po¬ 
pular with tbe masses, 738, 758; 
sanctioned by Sanlmia, 770: curses 
Brahma, 771: temples to, 763-8: 
dames of, 789-90: birth of Gane- 
aha, 808: list of temples, 813-14: 
festivals ... 861,886 

Yishnupraydg ... 832,860 

Vishnu pniina, 286, 288, 292, 319, 357, 
884, 898, 468, 707, 718, 781, 786, 806, 

[806-6,886 

Vishuddha, mountain ... ... 295 

Visvakanaa 706, 718, 747, 779 

Visvimitra, sage, 274, 277, 279, 894 

Visvaaith, title of Siva, 776, 811, 868 
Vhasta river, ... 278,294 

VithohaaflUiatedtoBiva ... 788 

Vole, Himilayan, ... ...24,47 

Vidtyis ontoastes, ... ... 280 

Vrihaspalti, sage 296, 820, 487,797: 

Jupiter ... 808,919 

Viindaa name of K61i..« 797, 812 

Vriabalas, onteaste ... 279, 282, 881 

Vrisha Ididaka Sankara, title of Siva, 296 
VtishUiakriiaaa, title of Vishnu ... 789 
Vris^ vatsa, ooontry ... ... 296 

.716 

V*^ya river ... ... 294 
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VyaghreswarorBIgcawar in Knmaun, 469 
Vydhriti mantra ... ... 875 

Vyasa, sage, 281, 297, 810, 343, 752 

W. 


Wagtafl ... ... 62-3 

Waigalis of Kafiristan, ... 437 

Walckenaar, on spiders,. ... 96 

Walden, cm birds ... ... 73 

Wallace, on geographical distribu¬ 
tion of animals ... ... 2 

Warbler ... ... 61 

Wardsk inscription ... ... 406 

Wasps ... ... 244 

Water-ben, 70, beetles ... 106 

Wax-bill ... ... 65 

Weasel ... ...12,47 

Weaver-bird ... ... 86 


Weber on Gbaraka, 274: route of 
the Aryaa, 977 : date of Sankara, 
464: Yaidik trinity, 706,- Sate* 


rudriya, 720: on Buddhism, 742, 
749:onUma ... ... 791 

Weevils ... 112,138 

Westwood, on insects ... ... 101 

Wheeler, on tbe NAgas... ... 374 

Whirligigs, beetles ... 106, 121 

White-ants ... ... 180 

White Huns of the Kabnl valley, 427 8 
Whitney, Prof., on the Pasupati form 
of Siva ... ... 784 

Wilford on the Skfinda pnrdna, 288: 


Mount Cancasns, 8?7 : Vikramd- 
ditya, 412 : PAla inscription ... 489 
Williams, 6., list of Garhw&l Rdjos, 447 
Williams, M., on Vedantism, 768, on 


village deities ... ... 480 

Wilson, on Entomology ... 101 

Wilson, H. H., on the PnrAnas, 287, 

394.: on Sankara Achirya, 463-4 
on Mahdbhirata, 722-3; on Bina, 

730: NepfleseBuddhism ... 768 

Wolf, 20: ^betan ... ...86,47 

Wood chat ... 61 

Woodcock ... ... 69 

Woodpecker ... ...64,72 

Wool, shawl, and.Bbotiya, 41 : ma- 
nnfoctnrte ... ... 42 

Wren, 85: Warbler ... ... 61 

Wry.neck ... 55 

Wunhik of Hansa and Nagar ... 437 

Wn-Bon ... ... 400-1 

Y. 

Yadu, Krisbni's tribe, 712, 718 

Tageswar: see Jageswar. 

Tdjnavalkya, story of... ... 83t 
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Yiksliani, agoddoM, ... 798,812 

Takahas, tribe of Himllaja, 290, 296-9, 
[363,376, 409,716,748,766,769 
Tak, or ban cAaiir, 35, 77: two, 36: 

domestic aad orosaes, ... 88 

Tima, 292 1 title of Kriabna, 716, 795, 

[856, 894 

Tamoni, river, 294: a moontun, 858,861, 

[864,372 

Taadbeva, Jud diatrict ... 369 

Tiriuad river, 292, 401, 429,612 
Taaka, grammarian ... 274 

Taaoda, footer mother of Kriabna, 712,794 
Yaaaan, Dorns of, 800: EatOra of 381, 485 
Yavanaa, Baktrian Greeks, 270, 279> 

83.282, 341, 356-8, 361,886, 400, 409, 

[422 

Yesb knn of Hanaa and Nagar ... 
Yetha, tribe, 428-30 : 437; See ‘Yneb-ti ’ 
Tita, tribe, 428: See ‘ 7ueh*ti ’ ... 

Yoaa. Bati 726 : school, 742-4: 

^ [759-60,808,860 

Yogiehirja school of Buddhism, 76»4: 
Bkimi 5'oslra of Ar 7 asaaga, 764,760, 

[762 


tag$. 

-nidri, slew of meditation ... 796 
Yog badri, temple, 784,787,814 
Yoni: See ’Linsa' ... ... 

Yodbiahthira the Pindava, 881,711,718, 

[716,782 

Yveh-ti, a branch of Toohap, 858, 

897: from Chinese sonroea, 898, 

400; hiatorj' of their espnlsion bj 
the Hinng-nn, 401: the litUe take 
refngewith the Tibetans, 402,428: 
in Kashmir, ... 409,426 

Yale on the Bona ... ... 766 

Ken Hrtn, the svastika need \fj Bona, 765 
Ynaafsai inscription ... ... 405 

Ynyntsa, Bija of Indrapastha ... 281 

z. 

Zariaspa ... ... 408 

Zoology, vertebrata, 1: invertebrata, 

87: references to works on local, 
will be found after each aeotioa: 
lists gpven neither exhaustive nor 
on a level with the present state 
of oar knowledge ... 8 






